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PEEFACE. 


The system of transliteration followed is that laid down in 
the North-Western Provinces Gazette for October 3 , 1873 (pp. 
1732-33)5 which for convenience of reference is reproduced here:— 
RULES FOR TRANSLITESATIOK 

Every Utter vn, the vernacular miiet he uniformly represented by a certain letter 
in the Roman character as folloics :— 

Vowels. 


PSESIAN. 


Devanagabi. Roman. 


Peononciation. 


Initial. Non-initial. Initial.j 



(zabar). 


not ex- 
^ I pressed. 

m I T 


father. 


machine. 


an As ou in honse fnearly, 
being a combination 
of the a and u above.) 



ii 


FBEFACS. 


Consonants. 


Feksian. 

Dev AS AG Am, 

1 liOMAN. 



b 

■§^ 


bh 

C! 


ch 



1 clill 

a or 5 

^ or ^ 

d 

ita or *3 

VJ or ^ 

^ dll 

u5 

wanting 

f 

aJ 

3f 

or 

or £ 


gh 

c 

■51 

.f' 



ih 

^ or J 



^ or ^ 

m 

kh 



ksh 

iJ 


I 

f 


m. 

ci 

M or annswara 

n 

V 


P 


W 

pb 

: or 3 

^ or “p. 

r 

^5 


rh 

^ 5 or ^ 


s 


or TJ 

sb 

c!t» 3 itiy or 

rf or ^: 

t 

^ or ^ 

W or 3 

tb 

? 

or 

IF or T 


n 

y 

^ ^ j ? p ^ 

wantiog 

z 

M 

ditto 

zll 

J 

ditto 

Omittedj tlie accompany- 

fi 

■ ing vowel only being, 
expressed. 




gy 
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It may be necessary to explain wby Cawnpore appears in. 
the present volume. An attempt was made to induce district 
oflScers to take up separate districts, and thus aid in the more 
speedy preparation of the Gazetteer ; but Mr. Wright in Cawnpore, 
and Mr. E. B. Alexander in Gorakhpur, were the only two that 
responded to the invitation. The Cawnpore memoir is mainly the 
work of Mr. F. N. Wright, G.S., who devoted three months of his 
privilege leave towards its completion. The great local knowledge 
possessed by him rendered his aid in this district particularly 
valuable, and is an ample warrant for the accuracy of his statements. 
In preparing it, he had at his disposal the notes of Mr. G. J. 
Daniell, C.S., whilst I took over the revision of Part I. and 
Mr. Conybeare supplied the sections ‘ on the history of the 
mutiny’ and ‘religion.’ The latter, too, gave the Gazetteer portion 
that form which his experience of such work suggested. The 
proofs have been revised throughout by Mr. F. N. Wright, Mr. 
W. Cornwall, Mr. Conybeare, and myself. 

Mr. E. B. Alexander, C.S., is the author of the Gorakh¬ 
pur notice. That he should have written it chiefly during the 
course of his labors as Junior Secretary of the Board of Kevenue 
is suflBcient evidence of his zeal and industry. The sections on 
the Nepalese war and the history of the current settlement were 
supplied by Mr. Conybeare ; and assisted by the copious notes of 
Mr. Crooke, the same gentleman wrote the bulk of the Gazetteer 
portion of the memoir and aided materially in editing the whole. 
The proofs, excepting the earlier portions, had the able scrutiny 
of Mr. Crooke, and ail were passed as usual by the district 
oflScer and myself before final printing. 

The account of Basti was compiled by Mr. Conybeare, who 
had before him lengthy notes by Mr. J. B. Thomson, C.S., and 
Mr, P. Wigram, C.S. The proofs were examined by Mr, Cony¬ 
beare, myself, and the Collector, Mr. Powlett, to whose careful 
and hearty co-operation is due much of that accuracy and that 
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ip 

completeness which may justly be claimed for the work. Indeed, 
the three notices contained in the present volume will compare 
well, not only with those in previous volumes, but with any of the 
district memoirs published in India, for fulness, accuracy, and 
interest. 


Aelahabad ; 1 

Btk April, 1881. } 


E. T. ATKINSON. 
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COHEIGEyDA.i 

PREFACE. 


Page. 

Efne. 

For 

Head 





II. 

: ® 

f 


HI. 

; IS 

* on the history 

on^‘ infanticide' the ^ history 

ib. 

i 

author 

chief author 

Cawkpoee Notice. 

4 

'7 ... ... 

Gosh&in ... ... 

i Gos£ia 

ih. 

; tth from bottom 

Mr. 

Sir Henry 

6 

3rd from bottom 

fourth 

fifth 

12 

22 

Gogomau 

Gogamau 

13 

Ditto 

estates, subject to such 

estates subject to sucli 



clianges, and which 

changes, which 

16 

16 

- k&Uar ,,, 

rdkar 

17 

i4 of 5th column, Snd ta¬ 

Mawan 

Mawar 


ble. 



S3 

Tth from bottom 

occasionally ... 

occasional 

27 

13 and 14 of 2nd column 

Weeding xiyc-; Har Sin- 

: Wec'i.i I ig njc-1 Har sing ar 


in table, 18 and 12 of 3rd 

tanthes j gliar AI 

: tai.tiit'S 1 


column. 


M.or!nda cit-lAl 




1 ritolia | 

S3 

1 and 2 of test 

the staple crop 

largely" sown in Rasulabad, 



: 

Billiaur and Shiurajpur 

SS 

8th from bottom 

area 

daily area 

40 

i last 

‘ Ncners 

Xonersis 

43 

14 

Johara Maharajan Singh, 

Jeora NawabganJ 

tb. 

15 

Bhosi •• 

Blpo.si 

ib. 

last but one ... 

Bhosi ... 

Biposi 

ib. 

Ditto 

Rumail 

Ram el 

50 

1 of note ... 

mentioned by Elliot (I, 19) 

whom Elliot (I, 19) men¬ 



as 

tions aa 

53 

Pedigree in middle of p., 

SapaM ... ... 

Sapihi 


3rd column. 



64 

6th from bottom ... 

! Desh-Cmmar ... 

Derli-Ummar 

6S 

1 

1 Kewats 

Khewats 

71 

14 ••• ••• 

I ... »»« 

we 

ib. 

ri5 ... ; 

! district which fairly repre- ; 

district, Islam is dlrMed in 

, 


sent 1 


75 

5 th from bottom #.* | 

Badr-ud-din ... 

Badi*-ud-din 

78 

Srd after table 

second or Agra 

Allah'ibad 

81 

26 

the police were 

the maititenance of order 




was 

B2 

12th from bottom ... 

marhelas *•« 


ib. 

note ... 

The late 

Afterwards 

88 

3 ^ ^ 

a'ftd a ... ’■ ... 

a 

101 

2 ••• ••• 

was 

were 


^ From, this list the more ohrimis and less important errors of spelling and pnnctnatioa 
have been omitted. It has been deemed tinnecessarT, for instance., to correec tumeric” to 
** turmeric,” or BMr” to “ Bhar .to alter the initial of a proper name srom ordinary to 
capital type, or to remoye a semicolon "where a full stop would be im.re appropriate. ' Such 
emendations would haye swollen the list to a portentous and needless length. 
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Catvnpobe Notice— (concluded). 


Page. 

Line. 


For 


Bead 

129 

5th after table 


Khagoti ... 


Khagol 

137 

last but one ... 


is 


in 

146 

Ditto 


Ghdzipur 

• •• 

Bail! a 

147 

10th from bottom 


parts 


ports 

ih. 

table 

... 

Gogra ghats 


Ghaghra ghats 

157 

16 


palm tree 


palmyra 

167 

4 

• *« 

and it was 


and because these barracks 
were 

ib. 

5 


might arrive... 


were expected 


4th from bottom 

... 

Havelock 


Havelock-Allan 

197 

last of 1st column, 
contents. 

list of 

1 Jebra Nawabganj 

... 

Jeora Na'wabganJ 

i 

ib. 

last entry of contents table, 

dele Gazetteer of 

the district 

205 

last 


Mawdr 

... 

Ma war 

209 

5th from bottom 

... 

, Azimganj 


A zimgarh 

217 

note 


^ Moore’s 


Moor’s 

222 

6th from bottom 

... 

1 I have 


Mr. Atkinson has 

235 

20 


and most highly 

... 

but most lightly 

250 

lOth from bottom 

wmm 

ckttrdvaranoy mundan 


{churdvarana, mundan') 

ib. 

1St of footnotes 


naubatkhdn 


naubatkhdna 

ib. 

2nd ditto 

... 

Mirat-^i-maddn 


Mirdt^i^Maddri 

251 

note 

••• 

j 1840 

... 

1480 


Gorakhpur Notice. 


Map 


271 

272 
ib. 
ib. 

278 

279 

ib. 

ib. 

S80 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

281 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 


Tappas Bet and Hareli, sonth-westof the Rapti, are part of pargana BhauSpar ; and 
should be coloured as snch. 

The strip of land lying south of the Bapti, and containing Majholia and Semra Til¬ 
lages, should be coloured as part of p, Chillupar, not of p. Silhat. 


last of * contents ’ list 
Iasi eolumn of table 

Ditto .« •*. 

Ditto ... 

20 

9 of 4th column, table ... 

34 of ditto 

6th from bottom Of ditto, 
4 of ditto 

10 of ditto 

11 and 12 of ditto 

20 of ditto ... 

22 of ditto 

26 of ditto 

7 of column 3 

36 of column 4 

column 2 of table »»• 

44 of 4th column, table ... 
last but one of ditto ... 
2nd column of table 
24 of column 4 ... 

27 of ditto 

last column of table 
2nd column of table 
ditto 


page 
Ka.ssias 

Tarakulwa and 
Khampar 
625 

Bharathtand... 

Chanda 
Bhaduseri 
Batsraa 
Chirigora 
Bargaon. Chaura 
Chaura 
Roghi 
Bijaipar 
laria Siyan ... 

Parwarpar 
Lower the word placing 

pur-Chiurha 
Narayanpar ... 

Bhai Sadawar 
Opposite 9, Bhabnuii 
Tiar 
Thali 
26 BSrha 
Opposite 30, Gagha 
Opposite Majuri 


page 459. 

Kasia 

Tarakulwa, 

Khanapar 

1625 

Bharatkhaud 

Chandaur 

Bhadesari 

Batsara or Batesara 

Chiriagora 

Bargaon-Chaura 

Bargaon-Chaura 

Ragha 

Bijaipar 

Taria Sujan 

Parwarpar 

opposite 10, bfarayan- 


Nar^anpur 
Bhainsadabar 
Insert DhuriapSr 
Tiar 
Thathi 
26. Bar haj 
Insert Bhauapdr 
Insert Dhuriapar 


I 





Gorakhpur Notice— {continued). 


Page. 

Line. 


For 


281 

Column 2 of table 


Opposite 33, Majbolia 


282 

2nd of last column, table. 

Gur 


ib. 

6th of ditto 


Gujhari 


ih. 

3rd column, table 


33. Kbampar 


ib. 

6th from bottom 


Padrauan 


286 

22 


1750 to 1800 ... 

... 

289 

3 of list 


Bban Baban ... 


ib. 

last 

... 

**dugouts” 


291 

list 


VIII.—Bhan Baisi 

• • « 

291 

6 


for 


293 

3 of note 


into 

... 

294 

27 


Karmainighat 

... 

295 

7 from bottom 

• •• 

Tal, and the ... 


297 

1st of footnotes 


Valigram ... 


302 

14 


which 


304 

4th from bottom 


water 


305 

2 


boatmens 


ib. 

5 

... 

pai’ganabs 

... 

ib. 

10 


times 

... 

ib. 

14 and 20 


Karmaini 

... 

307 

13 


Bigra 


S09 

16 


Dhanua 


310 

15 of column 1, table 


Gonra 

... 

ib. 

20 of table ... 


Khainpar 


311 

10 of column i, table 


Dbampatti ... 


313 

14 of note 


Edwards 


ib. 

15 of ditto ... 


Dhvalagiri ... 


320 

20 


bokbua 

... 

321 

2 

4 * « 

fisherman 

*•* 

323 

last 


grow spring ... 

... 

327 

14 and 15 


Erase the sentence beginning 
“ Manufactvres.’^ 

327 

19 


European planters 

... 

S28 

Heading of table 


of the Gorakhpur division 

331 

17 


officers and .*• 


335 

13 


Jlabeniformis 


336 

13 


CEgle 


339 

6 


Musanagar ... 


ib. 

last but one ... 


just forty 


342 

7tb from bottom 


Aurangeb 


345 

3 of Part III. 


1835 


346 

7 


Nicblawal 


359 

6 and 8 


Ahte 


361 

11 


SiyS>bmlLrwas 


ib. 

22 


Kewat 

... 

370 

7 


are, with the exception of 

ib. 

8 


Sunnis 

... 

373 

21 


bhdwan 

... 

377 

3 and 27 


Hichlaval 

... 

379 

note ... 


Ridsale’s ... 

... 

ib. 

26 


Rudarpur 

... 

393 

column 6 of table 

«•« 

Water 

... 

ib. 

column 7 of ditto 

• «4 

Uuwater 

... 

400 

1 of footnotes 


Heppe •• 

... 

401 

6 


have been 


ib. 

4th from bottom 


Rndar 

... 

402 

17 

• •• 

caste 



Insert Chilltipar 
Gubrain 
Gajhari 
33 Khanapaf 
j Padrauna 
I 1760 and 1800 
I Bhari Baban 
i ‘‘ dug-outs 
VUL —Bhan Baisi 

by 

in 

Karmaini-ghafc 

Tal The 

SdVgrdm 

with 

waters 

boatmen 

pargana 

time 

Karmaini 
Bijra 
Khanua 
Gaiira 
Khanapar ^ 

Dhainpatti. 

Edwardes 

Dhavalagiri 

bakhna 

* complete angler’ 
grow a spring 

with A list” and ending with 


Europeans 
outturn 
officers with 
/label liformis 
Mg\e 

Mansurnagar 
some sixty “five 
Aurangzeb 
1813 

Nichlawal or Nichlaval 
Ahars 

Siyarmarwas 

Khewafc 

including^ 

are Sunnis 

bhdwar 

Niehlaval 

Bidsdale’s 

Rudrapur 

Watered 

Unwatered 

Pepp6 

were once 

Kudar 

castes 
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GOEAKHP 0 B N OIICB.—(^concluded). 


Page. 


403 ■ 
ib. 
414 

455 
417 

420 

421 
424 
428 

ib. 

434 

ib^ 

id. 

438 

440 

441 

442 

443 

444 

448 

449 
452 

456 
ib. 
ib, 

458 

459 
463 

466 

467 

468 
475 

477 

478 
481 
490 

ib. 

492 

ib. 

493 
499 
5l0 
612 
515 
692 
525 
626 
527 
628 
631 
533 
537 
545 

ib. 

6^6 

547 


liine. 


For 


Bead 

9tli from bottom 


others after the 


others the 

8th ditto ..t 

•*» 

crops 

... 

cr.‘p 

15 


Nost:iny.*oa 


Naotanwa 

23 and 31 

... 

Deorighat 


Doh^idghat 

1st after 1st table 


ditto ... 


ditto 

4 


f835 


1813 

23tb from bottom 


Kabirn^tfi 


Kubernath 

1st alter ist table 

... 

VII 

... 

Vi 

8 of text .»* 


khdna 


khdng 

16 


Maha-kosala ... 

• •• 

Maha-Koshala 

14 and 17 


Visrarnitra ... 


Visvamitra 

15 


Sarjupur ... 


Snrjupar 

3 of footnotes 


Kaiiauj, p. ... 


Kannuj, ibid,y p. 

1 ditto ... 


land 


bond 

19 


fresh'water 

... 

fresh water 

9th from bottom 


Naharpur 

••1 

Narharpur 

4 


Jaurat 

... 

Jagat 

6 


Kash ... 


Kashi 

last but two 


Khairagarh «.< 

... 

Khairigarh 

23 


the district ... 


Gorakhpur 

8 


Mnparalled ... 


unparalleled 

21 

... 

Arrah ... 


Arra 

6 

• •• 

Shiupup 


Shiiiraj 

14 


7th July the ... 


7ih, the 

last 

... 

July 

... 

August 

16 


effected with ... 


effected has been realized 
with 

18 of 2nd column 


Paisya 


Faisiya or Paisia 

91 


Baironau 


Baironau 

14 from bottom 


Tessel ... 

... 

vessels 

5 


had 

... 

has 

last of footnotes 

... 

Sendrakottos ... 


Sandrakottos 

4ih from bottom 

•M 

Patnipur 


pirthipiir 

11 

... 

Baraswap 

... 

Baianwar 

20 

... 

the parganah 

.*• 

that parganah 

23 


portions. The 

... 

portions—the 

17 

... 

south-west on 


south-west by 

19 

... 

lies 


lie 

9 t** 

• •t 

are large of their 

... 

is large of its 

16 

»•» 

Kasauli 


Sigauli 

last but three 


castles 

... 

castle 

6 


i 1835 

.»« 

J815 

5th from bottom 


1 hel. and the ... 

•*. 

hel^ the 

24 

... 

Carhaj 


Baihaj 

11 th ditto ... 


1835 


1813 

2nd of footnotes 

*•« 

Sakhat-ul-lah... 


Sakhawat-nllah 

!0 


Karmainighfit 


Karniai Ill ghat 

7 th and 9th from 

bottom, 

Ditto 

... 

Ditto 

9 


differentrated 

... 

differentiated 

l*2th from bottom 


Amongst inhabitants 

... 

Amongst its inhabitants 

11 


Khaona 


Khanua 

15 and 16 


present themselves 

... 

presents itself 

18 - ... 


Banipur-Dhab 


Kampur-Dhab 

4 and 6 


Parasuramji,,,, 
Parasuram 

... 

Bm-aauramji, 

Parasuram 

7 th frofn bottom 


Gayapuri-Ji ... 

••• 

Gayspuri'ji^ 

7ih ditto ... 


Tudari patti ... 

• a. 

Tiwari-patti 

1 16 

... 

^ Domakand khas 

... 

Domakhand, Kh£s 
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Basti Notice. 


Fage. 

Line. 

For 

Read 

65! 

4 and 5 from bottom, 

1st 

lagoons 



the lagoon 


column. 






ib. 

1 and 2 of 2nd column 

... 

Population 


610 

Population statistics ... 6i0 




Statistics 


614 

■— i4 

ib. 

last of whole page 


page 



page 731 

55S 

Heading of 3rd column 

... 

1569 

mm. 


1596 

563 

2 

... 

Bitharia 

... 

... 

Bhitaria 

670 

13 in list of 3rd class roads, 

Murerwa 

... 

... 

Marirwa 

57*J 

9th from bottom 

... 

614 

«*• 

••• 

61-4 

573 

1 


Hhvalagiri 

... 

... 

Hhavalagiri 

ib. 

6 and 7 

... 

very witching hour 

of 

coldest part of night, that 




night, or 

during 

the 

is during the few hours 




small hours which 

sue- 

immediately preceding 




ceed it 



dawn 

576 

19 

... 

Dele the word fox, which has occurred a few lines before. 

580 

8 

... 

phansi 

... 

... 

phansi 

682 

10th from bottom, 2nd co- 

Ficus 


... 

Ficus 


lumn, list. 






683 

4tb of text „• 


capitals 


... 

capital 

ib. 

23rd of do. ... 


astringeu 

... 

... 

astringent 

604 

6th from bottom 


wages. 

... 

... 

wages ? 

606 

18 


Again, the 

••• 


Again the 

618 

19 


Sruajbansis 


... 

Surajbansis 

620 

2nd of footnotes 


VL, 280 

• •• 

... 

IV., 280 

634 

17 

T-- 

other 


... 

others 

638 

19 


Faruki 

... 

• •• 

Faruki 

639 

2 


Herklot 

... 


Herklots 

642 

1 


1S36 

... 

... 

1815 

643 

19 


Abd-ur-Rahman 


Khalil-ur Rahman 

644 

last but one, footnotes 


brocad 

... 

... 

brocaded 

645 

6th from bottom 

... 

Bengalie 

••• 

... 

Bengalis 

ib. 

last ... 

... 

gdndurF 

... 

... 

gdnduri^ 

648 

10 


Paris 

... 

«•« 

Basis 

660 

4th from bottom 


Karrhi 

••• 

... 

Karhi 

65 i 

12 


Krishna Rama 


Krishna Vishnu 

ib. 

1st of footnotes 


sides 

••• 


side 

653 

Heading 


EKSTIVAL 



FESTIVALS. 

654 

2nd <»f footnotes 


Jaais 

... 

... 

Jains 

655 

12th from bottom 


Mdhabhdrala 



Mahdhhdraia 

657 

5 

... 

arms 



aims 

661 

3 


3’645 

•— 


3,6^5 

664 

last but one and last 


Hal bans 

•4* 

... 

Kulhans 

671 

9 and 10 


Mehrmni 

... 

... 

Mahnaui 

676 

1st of footnotes 


Thomsen’s 

... 

... 

Thomson’s 

676 

6th ; and 8th from bottom. 

Narkafca 

... 

... 

Narkatha 

679 

7th ditto ... 


Chandu 



Chandu 

688 

6th ditto r.. 


are seized 

• 44 


is seized 

692 

l3 


virtually 

«4« 

... 

virtually though not vir¬ 







tuously 

699 

3rd from hottom , 


at Uska ; 


... 

at Uska 

ib. 

ditto 

r-i 

near Uska ; 



near Uska, 

701 

14th from bottom 

•«. 

Maoutia 

... 

... 

Maoniia 

706 

4th ditto 

... 

gon 

... 

... 

gon 

710 

4th after 1st table 


VII 

• •• 

««■ 

Vi 

ib. 

note 


XVII 


... 

XVIII 

716 

2 


great 


... 

Great 

722 

1 

... 

Jagatot 

... 


Jagatjet 




( s ) 


Basti Notice— { concluded ). 


Page. 

Line. 


For 


Read 

722 

12 

*4« 

parganah 


parganahs 

727 

4th of note •„ 


the Musahar caste 


the Badhak and Musahar 
castes 

732 

18 


sides 


side 

737 

1 

• • « 

Amorodh 

« •« 

Amodh 

746 

12 


rajas, who 


rajas who 

748 

12 


hamlet of Siinhan a 

•«« 

a hamlet of Suuhan 

757 

2 »«• 

• *« 

pargana tu its 


parganah its 

ib. 

8th from bottom 


last 


penultimately 

768 

20 


Netwar or Nitwal 


Netwar or Nitwal 

759 

4th from bottom 


fine 


tall 

762 

note 2 


or Jangharas are a sub-di¬ 
vision of the Tomars- 
But none of these three 
names appears in the 
Basti census of 1872. 

are a rare but distinguish¬ 
ed subdivision of the 
Chauhans. As Ch a u - 
bans, probably, they 
were entered by the 1872 
census, which in BavSti 
omits to mention the ti¬ 
tle Hara. 

774 

15 

••• 

Kunwar ... 


Kunwar 

785 

3 

— 

through ... 


though 

790 

8 


Kasulpur-Ghaus 


Rasulpur Ghaus 

792 

21 


they are all .. 

••• 

most crops are 

ib. 

23 


crop 

... 

product 

796 

5tb from bottom 


Mughalha 

... 

Mughalha 

797 

8th ditto 


vowel i.. 


e 


Addenda. 


P. 13, ad AlIuTion and Diluvion. On this subject the Legislative Councii is at present 
(188i) considering a bill which will probably recognize and restore ihe dcep-stream custom. 

P 21. After the end of the first paragraph, adJ:—The Cawnpore and Farukliabad Xnght 
Railway, opened towards the close of 18sO, runs north north-wt-stwards along the Grand Trunk 
Road Some account of this line will be found in the Farukhabad n >tice (Gazetteer, VIL, 25). 
The stations in the Oawnpore district are Cawnpore (terminus), Kaliyanpur, Mandhana, Chau- 
bepur, Barrajpur (late Shiurajpur), Pura, Bilhaur and Araul or Aiwa! 

F. 25. At the end of the last line, add :—Wild boar (barhela, badhela) are plentiful in the 
ravines beside the Jumna and the grass along the edge of the Ganges. Cawnpore may be 
called the headquarters of the “ pig sticking ” in these provinces. Its Tent Club holds yearly 
a boar-spearing tournament whose prize is that Ganges Cup so highly valued by sportsmen. 

P. 47. After the end of the first paragraph, add :—According to the census t>f 1881 Cawn¬ 
pore contained a total population of 1,173*215, distributed as follows amongst the different 
tahsils:— 


Jd|mau 

... 288,127 ] 

Shidr^jpur 

150,426 

S^rh-Salempur 

... 101,773 

Bilhaur 

... 10U,747 

Akharpur 

109,900 

Rasdlabad 

... 103,705 

DerApnr 

124,751 1 

1 Bliognipur 

88,081 

Ghatampur 

... 106,706 


But further details have not as yet been published. 

P. 56. 10th line from bottom. For some further account of Hindu Singh and his expulsion 
hy the Bhadauriyas, see Elliot’s Historians (Dowson’s edition), VIIL, 46, 47. 

P- 143 Since the first paragraph of this page was written large additions have been made 
to the machinery of both Muir and Elgin Mills. 

P. 350. After the statistics of age’’ paragraph, add :—The returns of the 1881 census are 
as yet far from conaplete. But that enumeration gives Gorakhpur a total of 2*605,100 inhabi¬ 
tants, thus distributed amongst the six tahsils :— 


Mabarajganj ... ... 364,688 Hdta 

Headquarters ... ... ... 414,610 Bfinsg^on 

Padrauna ... ... 558,725 Beona 


365,606 

420,616 

480,855 
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P. 365, u. 8 and 9. The statement that the tomb of Kabir is in charge of both a ^fnslim 
and a Hindu custodian is not quite correct. Kabir^s cenotaph is the care of a Musalmin 
sacristan. But immediately beside it rises the sepulchre of a Hindu prior (mahant') ; and this 
latter building is of course in Hindu keeping. See article on Magbar, pp. 7 71-72. 

P. 373. Mr. Orooke’s Rural and Agricultural Glossarij has been published, and can he 
obtained from the Curator of Gorernment Books at Allahabad. 

P. 432, u. 10 and 11, It is not certain that the inscription on the Bhagalpiir pillar owes its 
origin to Asoka. 

P. 440, 9th line from bottom, and p. 442,1. 4. It may perhaps be noted that, in marrying a 
Kachhwahin princess of Jaipur, Jahangir followed his father Akhar’s example. 

P 613. After the end of first paragraph, add: —The hitherto published details of the 
1881 census give Basti a total population of 1,627,712, distributed amongst the five tahsUs as 
follows ;— 


Domari^ganj ... 


... 280,186 ' 

1 Basti 

... 334,361 



... 338,619 

Haraia 

1 Kh^mabad... 

... 334,000 

... 340,746 


P. 690, 1. 19. After '‘life’’ add :— Spesso & da ferUy Flu che il morire^ il vivere, 

P. 718, note 2, The Siviras and the Seoris are the same. The alternative forms Savara 
and Sauri are still used in Shahabad, which marches with Mirzapur of these provinces (see 
Calcutta Review, Oct., 1879, “ Primitive Races of Shahabad Plateau ”). Mr. W. W. Hunter is 
probably right, therefore, in identifying the beoris with the Saharae of Ptolemy and the 
buari of Fliny (see Orissa, II, 67). 




GENERAL INDEX. * 


A. 

class of tenants known as, 407. 

475. 

’ A bbas, uncle of the prophet Kuhammad, 638. 

^Abbasi Shaikhs, ib. 

Abbott, survey by Captain, 113. 

Abdali invasions, 400. 

’Abdullah KhSn, minister of Jahangir, 64. 

^Abd-ul-’Aziz Press, Cawnpore, 226. 

’Abd-ul-Kadir H. G. JL. Dastgir, shrine of at 
Itaya, 503, 505. 

^Ahd-ur-Rabman Press, Cawnpore, 225. 

Aborigines and aboriginal rule, 50 note, 360, 
429-32,718. 

Abraham, the “ Friend of God/’ 768. 

Abu-bakr the Sincere, 638. 

* Abul Fazl, the historian, 770. 

Abwdbf manorial cesses, 90, 4 06-06, 688-8&. 

Achjtlnarayan, the wicked raja of Gonda and 
Pasillpiir, 678-79. 

Acharajnith, of the Chitia family, 682. 

Acts :—XV. of 1856 (Remarriage of Hinda 
widows), 648 ; XX- of 1856 (House-tax fot 
watch and ward and other town require¬ 
ments), 156, 198, 203, 211, 215, 217, 232, 
262-53, 308, 377, 423, 467, 486-88,513, 5i6, 
522,525-26, 528, 543, 661, 7.09, 7 62, 783 ; X. of 
1859 (Rent), 136, 404-05, 408, 685 ; V. of 
1861 (Police), 84, 377, 660; VI. of 1868 
(Municipalities), 221 ; XVIII. of 1869 
(Stamps), 158,710 note; VI. of 1870 (Court 
Pees), 168,424, 710 ; VIII. of 1870 (Infan¬ 
ticide), 360, 662, 666 ; XVI. of 1870 (In- 
come^^tax), 167 424, 7l0; VIII. of 1871 

(Registration), 425, 711 ; X. of 1871 (Ex¬ 
cise), 424, 7 10 ; XVIII. of 1871 (Cess of lO 
per cent, on land revenue), 120; XV. of 
1873 (Municipalities), 221, 377, 423 ; XVI. 
of 187 3 (Village and toad police), 378, 661 ; 
XVIir. of 1873 (Rent), 408, 684 ; XIX. of 
1873 (Revenue), 131, 136; VIII. of 1877 
(License-tax), 424, 710 ; L of 1879 (Stamps), 
424, 710. 

Adampur, tappa of Bastij 556, 790, 795 note. 

Adda Motir&m, See Motiram ka XJdda. 

A^^h, a wooden IMIe used in boiling sugar 
juice, 695. 


Adhgazif a kind of hrick, 609. 

Adhrij, a subdivision of the Arakhs, 50« 

Adhsar, a kind of snake, 577, 

Adinath, the first Jain hierarch, 611. 

Aditya monarchs of Kanauj, 717. 

Adi tJpadesh, a religious primer of the Sadhs, 
73 . 

Administrative and judicial subdivisions, pre¬ 
sent and past, Cawnpore, 2-6 ; Gorakhpur, 
272-276; Basti, 552-54. 

Administration Reports^ Provincial, 420, 560 
note, 6G5 note. 

Adults. See Ages of population. 

Afgh5.ns, Afghanistan, 361, 439, 440, 536, 554, 
638, 639, 679. 

Afzal Khan, governor of Patna, fief of Go¬ 
rakhpur granted to, 442. 

Aga or Agha. a title adopted by Mughals, 639. 

Aga Mir, an Oudh politician, 69, 220. 

Aganhotri or Aginhotri, a clan of Brahmans, 
60. 

Agarahri Baniyas, 356, 620. 

Agarei caste, 356. 

Agarwdl or Agarwala Baniyds, €4, 356, 620 j 
and pargana articles passim, 

A gay a tappa of Gorakhpur, 280, 600. 

Ages of population according to census of 
1872 : Cawnpore, 46 ; Gorakhpur, 350 ; Basti^ 
614. 

Aghai tree, 583. 

Aghau, Hindu month corresponding to No-' 
vember-Decernber. See paragraphs on Agri¬ 
culture and Fairsj passim. 

Aghani or jarkan rice, 323, 589-90. 

Aghiiwan, Mir, a corrupt revenue ofBcial of 
Cawnpore, 102. 

Aghori caste, 356, 621. 

Aghorpanthi sect. 656-657. 

Agnikulas or fire-born Rajputs, 353, 432. 

Agra, ancient province {auba), 2 ; modern divi¬ 
sion, 144, 224, 705 ; district, 26, 152, 313, 
372, 671 ; city, 21, 439 ; road, 167, 19L 

Agriculture and Conimerce, department of, 
147, 416, 420, 69^01, 768. 

Agricultural position, general view of, Cawn¬ 
pore, 31; Gorakhpur, 270-77, 393 ; Basti, 
668 . 

Agricultural processes, 337-40, 692-99, 


* While claiming a sulficieiTt fulness, this compilation does not profess to be exhaustive. It does 
not contain, for instance, every name in the prolix Chandel pedigree at pp. 51-52, in ihe long list 
of indigenous drugs at pp. 426-28, or in the caste statements of pargana articles. The multiplica¬ 
tion of references to common words like “ tahsil,” pargana,’’ “ Rajput” or BrMiman/’ has 
been deemed unnecessary. But an index of this sort must be something of a glossary as well ; and 
the following pages explain therefore not only those vernacular terms which require explanation^ 
hut alsO) for the benefit of native readers, a few of the abstruser English terms. 
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Agricultural classes, condition of, 132-37, 

402-07, 689-92. 

Ague. 425, 569, 711- 

Agmdsl, a peg forming part of the plough, 692. 

A liar caste, Gorakhpur, 3.56. 

Alieliya caste. See next heading. 

Aherias or Aheliyas, ?i56, 621. 624. 

Ahir caste, Cawnpore, 65; Gorakhpur, 356, 
35 S ; Basti, 621. 

Ahirtn or mahar, aYenomous snake, 316, 577. 

AbiriniyU Par wars, 619. 

AWrwan in Cawnpore, 88, 188-145, 

Ahmad ’Ali, rerenne-free holder in Cawnpore, 
i 30. 

Ahmad Bakhsh, a corrupt ofS-cial of Cawnpore, 
102, 234-35. 

Ahmad Shah, emperor, 244. 

Ahmad ’All Shah, Mian Sdhib of Gorakhpur, 
400. 

Ahmadabad in Gujarat, 72. 

Ahrauty, Mr., as., 657, 708. 

Ahraulighdt of Cawnpore, 63, 209. 

Ahwa nala, Basti, 740, 743. 

Aided schools, 78, 374, 658. 

Aikaru, Hawat of, 6u. 

Aikhio, tappa of Basti, 555,741. 

Aila lagoon, 754. 

Aima in Cawnpore, 18. 

AiriA-Akbari, Institutes of Akbarits sta¬ 
tistics for Cawnpore, 2; Gorakhpur, 272; 
Basti, 554, 723-24. See also pargana arti¬ 
cles, passim, 

Ainjar, a tributary of the Ghunghi, 473; marsh 
in Gorakhpur, 525. . 

Aitchison, 8ir ( 3 . U., c.s., his Treaties^ 162, 
note, 451 note. 

Ajaon, tappa of Basti, 556, 777. 

Ajgar or python, 316, 677. 

Ajitavati, old name of Little Gandak river, 509. 

Ajtt Mai, raja of Majilauli, 518. 

Ajmer, 72. 

Ajudhya Parshad, Tiwari of Mahnani; Mahant 
of Paikauli, 524. 

Ajudhya, 359, 431, 623, 544, 566, 569, 613, 
615,618, 620, 627, 651, 672, 67u, 7I6, 717 
732, 767 ; first and second destruction of, 
429. 

Ajudhyabasi Baniyas, 64 ; Khatiks, 634. 

Ajudhja-ghat fair, 755. 

Akaskamini, statue of Buddha thus called, 
506. 

Akbar, emperor, 2, 48, 53, 54, 63, 124, 129, 197, 
203, 204, 211, 228, 249, 253, 274, 434,439-40, 
444, 497, 518, 554, 677, 681, 723, 732, 746, 
758. 

Akbarpur, town, Cawnpore, 197 ; pargana, 
3, 16, 198-203. 

Akbarpur, railway-station in Faizabad, 306, 
569, 489 note, 748 note. 

Akbarpur, tahsSl of Gonda, 552. 

Akbarpur-Birbal, village of Cawnpore, 4, 203 ; 
-Baroi aud-Sengh, ferries in Cawnpore, 17. 

Akhdra or arena, a name applied to Hadhabal- 
labhi monasteries, 656. 

Akhtari, a mutinous Oudh regiment, 178. 


Ahhui^ mortar in which rice is husked, 590. 

See also Dhenki. 

Akol tree, 335, 583. 

Akorhi in Cawnpore, 68, 209 ; castle built at 
by Kirat Singh, 208. 

Akun, a grain of husked rice, 600, 

Al {Morinda eitrifolia)^ 27, 30, 149, 154^ 238, 
252. 

Alab, raja of Bansi, 673. 

Allahdad quarter of Gorakhpur eity, 493, 
Alakdeo Surajbansi, 618, 67 7, 723. 

Alaknanda river, 618. 

’Alamgir. See Auranzgib. 

’Ala-ud-din Khilji, emperor, 68, 208, 

Aldona (Narouha’s) Press, Cawnpore, 225. 
Aleppo, 250. 

Alexander, Mr. B., principal writer of Gorakh* 
pur notice, preface, 271 note, 33l, 359, 406, 
412-14, 434 note, 466 note, 482 note, 489, 
526 note, 554, 67 2 note. 

Alexander and Co., 107, lOS. 

Alexandria, 186, 674. 

Alha the Banaphar, 53. 

Alha-Udal-f'rastdb of Chand, 637. 

Al‘harf or artisan class, 633. 

’All Bakhsh Khan, subordinate Judge of Go¬ 
rakhpur, 331, 

Alid&pur, jungle-grant, Basti, 557, 744 ; fair, 
706, 745, 747. 

Alienations of land, Cawnpore, 128-29 ■; Go¬ 
rakhpur, 403 ; Basti, 682, and pargana 
articles, Cawnpore notice. 

’Aligarh district, 11, 114, 125, 152; Gazetteer 
notice of, 615, 620. 

’Ali H«satj, Mirza, a Basti rebel, 728, 

’Ali Kasim Khan invades Gorakhpur and 
Basti, 445, 498, 725. 

’Ali Khan, Sayyid, 70. 

’Ali Murtaza, caliph, 638, 639. 

’Alinagar quarter of Gorakhpur, 491-92, 495. 
’Alivi JSayyids, 639- 
’Aliya Isegain, nawab, 70. 

Alkaline earths, 715. 

Allahabad, division, 1 ; ancient province (siiba\ 
2,61; district, 53, 114, 619, 617 ; city, 9 di, 
21, 345, 147, 185, 2l7, 227, 452, 505, 530, 60l, 
708 , 784^ and elsewhere ; fort, 531. 
Allahabadi sub-division of Kasarwanis, 64. 
Allen, Mr., c.s., his revision of Mr. Rose’s 
assessment in Cawnpore, i 17-18, 206, 235. 
Alb>y (subra'), 141. 

Alluvion and dihivion, Cawnpore, 13-14, 18 j 
Gorakhpur, 301 ; Basti, 567. 

Almas ’Alt Khan, ’Amil, 2, 55, 68, 69, 89, 90, 
216 note. 

Alsatia” or Whitefriars, a formerly disrepu¬ 
table quarter of London, 164. 

Altaf Husain of Lucknow, 208. 

Amaita, a venomous snake, 3i6. 

Amaltds or tcarga tree, 33S, 583. 

Amanabad, a tappa of Basti, 655, 773. 
Amamath’s schooh Cawnpore, 78-79. 

Amar 8ingh, Nepalese general, 455; raja of 
Bansi, 673. 

Araaulipur fair. Basts, 706, 7S6, 
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Ambar, raja of Nagjar, 680. , 

Ambarisha. king of Ajudhya, 732. 

Amber, tlie ancient name oi the Jaipur princi¬ 
pality, 77<5 note. 

American civil war, temporary increase in 
cotton cultivation due to, 33 ; American 
drill, 143. % 

Amhat village, civil station of Basti built on 
lands of, 750 

A'mi river, Gorakhpur, 283, 295 ; Basti, 558, 
662-64, 744^. 

Aniiar tal, Gorakhpur, 293, 305. 

the officers once so named, 81, 447. 

Amin-ud-daula, nawab. 70. 

A mills, land-surveyors so called, 393. 

Amir-ui-Nasrat, C.S.N. Bahadur* 228. 

Ammdf a variety of Aghani rice, 590. 

Ammar the Chamargaur, 59. 

Ammonia, 223. 

Ammonites, 297 note, 646, 651. 

Amodba, an honorary title borne by Kayaths, 
S64. 

Amoli of Cawnpore, 63 

Amorha village, Basti, 338, 705, 731 } parga- 
na, 338, 388, 732-37 ; the old principality 
and its rajas, 440, 442, 554, 6S1-82, 723. 

Amrodba or Malikpur-Ain in Cawnpore, 154, 
203. 

Amwa-khas in Goraklipur, 460, 540. 

Ansemia, 711. 

Ai/iandi, a variety of Aghani rice, 590. 

Andaman Islands, penal settlement, 530. 

Andhan'a, a kind of snake, 677. 

Andhaya, a tap pa of Gorakhpur, 279, 600. 

Angal^ a measure of length, i 55. 

Angeiha, a variety of Aghani rice, 324. 

Angira, a Brahman saint, 616, 738. 

Anglican churches at Cawnpore, 220; Gorakh^ 
pur, 493-94, and Basti, 750. 

Anglo-vernacular schools, 78, 658, 750. 

Animal kingdom, Cawnpore, 25 ; Gorakhpur, 
314-17 ; Ba&ti, 574-82. 

Aniniddha, cousin of Buddha, 608-09, 

Ani.seed, 589. 

Anjaiganj, the grain-market at Gola, 488. 

ATtjandma, a variety of Bliadui rice, 322, 589. 

Anjuman-i-Tahzib, Musalman club at Cawn¬ 
pore, 224. 

Ankin in Cawnpore, 7, 17,21, 62, 203. 

Auola or Saogrampnr Gorakhpur village, 460 ; 
pargana, 273-74, 460-62, ta’alluka,.399; rajas 
of, 401, 672-73. 

Annidhwa or Anirudhwa village, Gorakhpur, 
507-10. 

Ansari Shaikhs, 638^ 

Antelope, 25, 314, 460, 576-77. 

Antiquities, 76, 469, 472, 479, 483,^503, 505, 
.507-08, 51('-11, 522-23, 629-30, 534,544-45, 
732, 737, 746-48,761-52, 756, 761, 771-72, 
776,782 789, 795-96. 

Anupgir Idimmat BahMur, raja, 99. 

jLnwaia^ bundle of one thousand, sugarcane 
stalks, 325. 

AnwdnHf a measure of area, 155. 

Anwarganj police-station, Cawnpore, 88. 


Aondahi. See Awinda. 

Aoiig in Fatehpur, rebels defeated at^, 186-87, 
Aoiila tree, 336, 4 60. 682, 600. 

Aoradaur, tappa of Basti, 556, 77 7 . 

A rail JRajputs, 617. 

Arakh caste, Cawnpore, 50 ; Gorakhpur, 356 j 
Basti, 621. 

Aranya, a division of tlxe Atith sect, 654. 
Arazi-Barhalganj at Barhalganj, 468^. 
A^razi-Lashkar at Bithur, 43, 217. 

Arc 22 tenure, Basti, 67h 

Archceological Sia'veg Reports, 248 note, 429* 
note, 433 note, 438, 469 note, 479 note, SOS¬ 
OS notes, 51 1 notes, 522, 716 notes, 784, 
Arddwa^ parched or parboiled barley, 646 - 
Area and boundaries, Cawnpore 1 - 2 ; Gorakh¬ 
pur, 271-72 ; Basti, 552. 

Area, measure.? of, Cawnpore, 155 ; Gorakh? 

pur, 422 ; Basti^ 707-08. 

Arel, a ruin attributed to the Tharus, 761. 
Argal in Fatehpur, 49, 6 b, 679. 

Arghof the boat-shaped metal vessel from 
which libations (argh) are poured, 479. 

Arpij a kind of fish, 580. 

ArW pulse, 27, 35, .331, 368, 587, 691, and 
pargaua article.?, pasnm. 

Arhariamau village, Cawnpore, 68 . 

Arind river. See Rind. 

Arjun tree, 583. 

Armed police, 85. 

Armstrong, Mr., as., Collector of Gorakhpur^ 
397. 

Arra river, 452, 562, 564, 743. 

Arrouch, Mr-, his forest-grant in Gorakh¬ 
pur, 287. 

Arrow river, see Banganga fountain, 718, 720. 
Arouakarat, the demon, 633. 

Arsenic, common and yellow, 715. 

Artillery, Bengal, 164-65, 492; Royal, 218 
note, 225: 

Arwal in Cawnpore, 22, 88, 211, 

ArtcdrL See Mullet, grey * 

Aryans, Hindus as opposed t o aborigines, 286, 
352, 369, 362, 532, 623, 631,662, 718, 720 ; 
overthrow of in Gorakhpur and Basti, 429- 
31 , 718 ; reconquest by-the, 432, 721. 

As the Gab lot, 63. 

Asaf-ud-daula, nawab of Oudh (1775-97), 56* 
249,398,400, 492. 

A.'ialatganj in Cawnpore, 203. 

A!san or AlS^cl tree, 335, 582, 601, 702. 

Asa^h, Hindu month Gorre&ponding to Jone- 
July. See paragraphs on Agriculture and* 
Fairs passim. 

Asaunji, a small mart in Gorakhpur, 485. 
Asghar 'All, revenue-free holder in Cawnpore, 
130. 

Ashe, Lieutenant, commands battery in Cawn¬ 
pore entrenchments, 171 ; is killed, 1S3. 
AshjaUf barley-water, 646- 
Ashkaran, a successfully rebellious cousin of, 
the Amorha raja, 681-82. 

Ashiuin Bharathhari fair at Bhari, 706, 

Ashrdf ox gentry,, 402, 633, 683. 

Ashwathama, father of Ma;^ur Bhat, 6 17^. 
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Asia, Central, o55. 

Asiatic cliolera. See Cholera. 

Asidh. tree, 583, 600. 

Asis Dec the Chamargaur, 69. 

Asnar, tappa cf Basti, 555, 74i. 

Asog tree, 583, 720. 

Asoka, Buddhist emperor, 432, 468 note ; relic- 
teaiples and columns reared by, 522 ; at 
Kasia, 510 ; at Kapila, 719. 

Asrapur or Hope-town, missionary settlement 
in Cawnpore, 78, 240. 

Assam, 672. 

Assessments of the land, former ; Oawnpore, 
91-119; Gcrakhpur-Basti, 380-92. 

Assessments, current ; Oawnpore, 119-21 ; Go¬ 
rakhpur-Basti, 332-96, 668. 

Asihdn, Silidtiy rustic shrines sacred to Hindu 
gods, 463. 

Asmmedha or Horse sacrifice, 71, 216. 

As win or Kuar, Hindu month corresponding to 
September-October- See paragra,phs on 
Agriculture and Fairs,.pa5§h;2. 

A'M, flour, 80, 646. 

Atala mos<lue at launpur, 252. 

^ Atanagar, a small mart in Gorakhpur, 485. 

Athanak Kayaths, 633. 

Athisi or Atliaisi, tappa of Gorakhpur, 281,480. 

Athwaru, a Mud of serf, 358. 

jLu, leaves and pods of the gram plant, 646. 

Atibjnm^ a kind of snake, 577, 

akind of aconite imported from Nepal, 70^. 

Atit or Atith sect, 356, 364, 621, 651, 654, 747. 

Atkinson, Mr. E. T., c.s., Breface, 144. 

Atlas satin, 644. 

Atraula or Utraula, a pargana of G orakhpur 
in Akbar’s reign, 274 ; a tahsil of modern 
Gouda, 552. 

Atraulia, a Farwar-Kajput village in \Azam- 
garh, 486. 

Atrawal or Utrawal, tappa of Basti, 555, 575, 
773, 775. 

Atri, a Brahman saint, 616. 

Atroh, tappa of Basti, 555, 752. 

Augustin, Mr., his forest grant in Gorakhpur, 
287. 

Aujhi or TJji, tappa of Basti, 555, 785. 

Annreri in Cawnpore, fine tobacco grown at, 
209. 

Auraiya or Auraiya-Khanpur, a pargana of 
Etdwa, 2, 6, 6, 22 , 163, 227. 

Aurangabad in Cawnpore, 59. 

Aurangabad, tappa of Gorakhpur, 279, 513. 

Aurangabad-Nagar. See Nagar pargana. 

Aurangpur-Sambhi of Cawnpore, 62, 

Aurangzib or ’Alamgir, emperor, 22,55 note, 
76, 641, 206 note, 252, 267, 274 note, 342, 
371, 401, 442. 679, 724. 

Ausani or Bhadui rice, 323, 589. 

Amat. See Mdnjha. 

Autumn crops, 28, 321-24, 327-29, 331, 587-90, 

and pargana articles. 

Avadh or Oudh, ancient province of, 554, 723. 

A va^thi, a Brahman title, 352. 

Awainia or Awainian, tappa of Basti, 655. 
687, 790 ‘ ^ , 


Awinda river, 662, 743. 

Axles, 712. 

A-yu-to^ Avodhya, the Oudh country, 248. 

A’zamgarh, 342. 384, 448, 468, 704, 727 note % 
17th N. I. mutinies at, 456, 728 ; same regi« 
ment arrives at Cawnpore, 179. 

A^zamgarh district, 146, 272, 390, 415, 417, 419, 
468, 469, 482, 486, 617, 518, 619, 697,704. 

’Azirn Shah, son of emperor Aurangzib, 262, 
267- 

^Azimgarh, quarter of Musanagar town, 209, 
252. 

’Azim-ullah, agent of the Nana Sahib, 168, 
179. 

’Azizan, favourite courtesan of rebel troopers, 
173. 

B. 

Bi^EiL Bhat, elder brother of Nana Sahib, 175, 
179. 

B4ba Lai, a religious enthusiast, 73. 

Babalali sect, 72-73. 

Babar, emperor, 439. 

Babhnipair in Qonda, 679. 

Babu, title of, adopted by certain Kayaths, 
364; and by certain families of Bharaddhva| 
Surajbansi Kajputs, 664. 

Babul acacia, 40, 42, 335, 485, 582, 600. 

Bachana Eunwari, rani of Majhauli, 618* 

Bachar, a subdivision of the Arakhs, 50. 

Bachgoti Bajputs, 61, 6.15, 617 ; Nats, 636. 

Bdyls^. See Barar, 

Bachhal Eajpnts, 353. 

Bachraj the Chamargaur, first raja of Nar, 58. 

Badal or Laila, aboriginal ruler of Nagar, 679, 

Badanch-tdl. See Bakhira lake. 

Badchole or Bacfaauli, tappa of Gorakhpur,^ 
280, 535. 

Badhak caste, Gorakhpur, 361. 

Badhi, a kind’of fisb, 580. 

BadF-nd-din Shah Madar of Makanp.ur, 76,25.0g, 

Badm'dsh, a man of bad livelihood, a vagabond, 
197. 

Badr (or Bhadr) and Pirthi, Kausiks, civil 
wars between, 441, 444, 485. 

Badiiraon-Bhatni, tappa of Gorakhpur, 280,537. 

Bagaha, a name of refiaed Gorakhpur sugar, 
539. 

Bagdeo Hun war of Ujjain, 63. 

Bagdodi-Fem in Cawnpore, a seat of the Jan- 
war Rajputs, 63. 

Bagha in Ca\^npore, 107 note ; in Gorakhpur, 
308. 

Baghar in Gorakhpur, ruins at, 503. 

Baghaua Koniar, a village adjoining Bansi 
town, 740 note. 

Baghdad, 505. 

Baghdadi Sajyzds, 639. 

Baghel Rajputs, of Rewa, 519; of Basti, 617 ; 
Baghel Malis, 635. 

Bagladahor Egrets’ Pond at Gorakhpur, 494-95 

Baglaua, western frontier of Narbada valley, 
678. .. ~ ‘ 

Bagud of the Tib^etqu Bq^d^isls* pprhaps the 
same as Kakupi|r, 248. ” ' ' ‘ 
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Bagnlhakirij a variety of Agliani rice, 590* 
Bahadur Chaiid Chamargaur, 59. 

Bahadur Singh Sarnet, joint raja of Bansi, 
676 ; Gautam, 60. 

Bihadurganj iu Nepal, 697,699. 

Bahadurpur, a small mart in Basti, 788. 
Bahadur Shah, emperor, formerly prince Mu- 
’Azzini, 215, 274.443,497, 724. 

IBdhan^ land ploughed but not sown, 31, 32, 
Baharkot, a division of Khwaja-phul village 
in Cawnpore, 249. 

J^akarni^ a variety of Aghaui rice, 323, 690. 
Baheliya caste, Gorakhpur, 856 ; Basti, 579, 

621. j 

Bahera tree, 582, 684, 600. 

BahlolBodi, 68, 208, 439. 

Bahman-gaur Rajputs, 67, 617. 

Bahmaniya, a clan of Muraos, 636. 

Bahrai, a village now absorbed inDeoIiof 
Cawnpore, 2Q6. 

Bahraich in Oudh, 438 note, 448, 678. 
Bahram-ghat in Oudh, 42, 687. 

Bahrampur in Bengal, mutiny of 1 Stli N. I. at, 
163 ; in Gorakhpur, 421. 

BahrILm Sah Gautam, 60. 

Bahrozff, lob4n or benzoin, 700. 

Bahrupia caste, 621, 624. 

Bahu B egam, nawab, 70. 

Bahwar in Gorakhpur, 414-16. 

Bahwar Baniyas, 620. 

Baig or hisdr, customs which regulate seed- 
loans, 688, 694. 

Baigasa, a kind of fish, 580. 

Baikari^ a kind of fish, 319. 

Baikunthpur village, 421, 462. 

Baiia-Gauuaj in Gorakhpur, ruins at, 503t, 
Baingan^ brinjdl or egg-plant, 68, 337. 

Baipari, travelling retailers, 418, 698. 

Bairagi caste, 366, 523, 621. 

Bairauna or Baironan village, Gorakhpuy, 463, 
634 ; tappa, 282, 631. 

Bairi in Cawnpore, 265, 267. 

Bais Rajputs, 61-62, 353, 617, 664. 

Baisa willow, 336, 584. 

Baisakh, Hindu month corresponding to April- 
May. See paragraphs on Agricultme and 
Fairs^ passim, 

Bais war caste, 621, 638. 

Bajan Deo Chamargaur, 5,8. 

15 ajgi caste, 621. 

Bajhera, name of a toot in Basti, 673, 795. 
Baji Kao, last Peshwa of Puna, 164, 

Bajjahi, a kind of hsh, 680. 

Bdjra m\\]Q% 27, 32, 39, 138-39, 246, 331, 587 ; 

price of, 411, 607, 694. 

Bakahi, a kind of fish, 580. 

Bakar-ka-sao, a clan of Khatiks, 634. 

Bakarra, a clan of the Halwais, 630. 

Bakayan or Bakaiu tree, 336, 582-83. 

Bakhira, tappa of Gorakhpur, 280, 541. 

Bakhira or Baghnagar village, Basti, 33S, 392 
note, 641, 905, 47, 737-38, 776,; babiis of, 

■ 676, 6'42. 738, 746; lake, 668, 582, 590, 609, 
775, 782 5 tappat, 566,, 773 i old pargana, 738, 
746. 


Bakir ’All Khan, nawab, 70. 

Bakhna, a variety of the rohu carp, 319-20. 
Bakhri^ name applied to a squire’s residence, 

642. 

Bakht Khan, fugitive rebel, crosses from 
thnra into Cawnpore, 193. 

Bakkals, 633, 648, 772, 

Baksar or Baghsar. See Buxar. 

Baksara in Cawnpore, 19, 234. 

Bakuchi, a tappa ot Basti, 565, 773. 

Bala Rai Marhatta, 54. 

Bala Pir, a Muslim saint, 706. 

Balari-khera in Cawnpore, 233. 

Bald Rao, brother of Nana Sahib, 176, 179, 
Balbhadrgir Gosain, 76, 232, 236. 

Balgaijan, a clan of the Dorns, 626. 

Balgovind Lai, holder of a forest grant in 
Basti, 557. 

Bal or Bali, a mythic raja, 252, 732. 

Balia district, 519 ; town, 146. 

Baikal or Bagmar Sahi, ancestor of the Tam- 
kuM rajas, 517. 

‘‘Balia” Rajputs of Tod, perhaps the same as 
the Bbals, 617 note. 

Balodra Brahmans, 615. 

Balrampur in Oudh, 650, 727. 

Balua ta’alluka, Gorakhpur, 400. 

Balua or sandy soil, Gorakhpur, 285 ; Basti, 
659. 

Balua, a kind of nodular limestone, 608, 

Balwan, tappa of Gorakhpur, 282, 681. 

Balwan in Gorakhpur, 472. 

Bdm~bdmii eels, 319. 

Bamhus, 37, 75, 146, 886, 582, 587, 600, 674, 
749, 764. 

Bamhni in Gorakhpur, ruins at, 479, 534. 
Bamhnipara, now Babhnipdir, a pargana of 
Gorakhpur in Al^bar*s reign, 274. 

Ban in Cawnpore, 59. 

Banaphar Rajputs, 48. 

Banarsiya, a clan of Lobars, 635; of Malis, 
635; of Muraos, 636; of Telis, 638. 

Banasur, the demon, 76. 

Banchara, tappa of Gorakhpur> 280 , 541. 

Banda district, 42, 2i6 note. 

Bandar, a kind of monkey {Inuus rhesus'), 676. 
Bandarwar Baniyas, 356. 

* Bandela, a variety of Bhadui rice, 322. 

, Bandgar caste, 356. 

Bandi, Bande or Banri waterrcourse, Gorakh¬ 
pur, 298, 620, 538. 

' Bandi-Mata ferry, Cawnpore, 17. 

: Bandwar, tappa of Gorakhpur, 280, 305, 500. 

^ Bangalis, 226, 621, 623. 

' Bauganga river, 562, 568, 699. 

Bangaon, or Bangawan village, Basti, 738; 
tappa, 655, 732. 

Bdngar or uplands, 28, 29., 241, 387, 481, 660. 
Bangash Nawab of Farukhabad, 162. 

Baiigawan bridge, Cawnpore, 22. 

Bangla, a variety of betel, 38. 

Bampara Maharaj town, 203. 

Baulwal, a clan of sweepers, 684. 

Baniya castes, Cawnpore, 64; Gorakhpur, 356,' 
Basti, 620- 
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Banjfir^ a term sometimes applied to dorns or 
loam s*>iLs 285 note ; dMnd, ta throw a field 
into fallow, 598 ; or peri, a second crop of 
sngareaoe raised from the stumps of the 
first, 326. 

Bailjara caste, 356, 363, 445, 448, 621, 726, 
784. 

Banjara or Banjaraha, tappa of Basti, 555, 
724, 741. 

Bank, knife used by the Dorns, 627. 

Bankas grass, 600, 697, 784. 

Baokasiha, an affluent of the Parasi, 743. 

Bankat Narsaijm, rani of Satasi, 530. 

Banker, tappa of Gorakhpur, 281, 480 ; tappa 
of Basti, 556, 777. 

Baukata, tappa of Gorakhpur,.281, 461; village 
0 £ Basti, 738, 739. 

Bankers, 74, 1/S, 367, 640. 

Banki, tappa of Gorakhpur, 279, 500 ; forest, 
2S9-9U. 

Bojtki, a variety of Bhadui rice, 589. 

Banks at Cawnpore, 8, 224. 

Bank-Jogni, tappa of Gorakhpur, 280,, 537 ; 
JBhuinhar domain of, 450, 541. 

Banmati, a stream iu Gorakhpur, 298. 

Banaajakha in Cawnpore, 20. 

Bannocks {chapdti}, 329,. 523, 602, 6,46. 

Banpurin Cawnpore, 6o. 

Bdnsa, a fish-harpoon, 677, 582. 

BansdwdH, family history or pedigree, 60. 

Bansdeo or Basdeo, raja of nansi, 515,, 673 ; 
reputed founder of Bans-Bateli, 673, 740. 

Barisgaon tahsii, 272, 464 ; ta'alluka, r399. 

Bansgaon of Anola, Gorakhpur, 463-64; of 
Sidhua-Joboa, Gorakhpur, 464. 

Bdn&i, the longer variety of fishing rod, 321. 

Bansi-Chiriagora, tappa of Gorakhpur, 280, 
537. 

Baiisi-ghat, Gorakhpur, 298, 308, 421. 

Bansi, rajas of, 554, 607,. 64i, 670, 672-76> 721, 
2*24-25, 796, and elsewhere in Basti notice; 
354, 456, in Gorakhpur notice. 

Bansi, a tribe of Kajputs, 617. 

Bansi town, 553,. 564, 605-06, 705, 70S, 739-40; 
taiisil, 276, 741 ; pargaua 553, 655, 593, 
741-48. 

Biuskhor, tappa of Basti,555, 773 

Baosphor caste, 621 ; Bansphor Khdkrobs, 634. 

Binsphul, a variety of lihadm rice, 322, 589. 

Bant and batkara, weights of iron or stone, 
363 verse, 707. 

Bantarias, 361-62, 376, 619. 

Baini, a title borne by JPathan women, 639- 

Baoni state, 204. 

Bdpre bap (oh father, father I), an oath of sur¬ 
prise, 771- 

Bara in Cawnpore, 23, 69, 197-98, 201, 204,* old 
pargaua so called, 2, 3 ; elevation at, 10. 

Baraban,,a part of Bansgaon town in Anola 
of Gorakhpur, 463. 

Bara Devi, temple of at Cawnpore, 220, 

Baradiya, a clan of the Kahats, 631, 

Barahan or Biarhaji, mythical founder of Bar-^ 
haj, 466. 

Barakuni iQ Basti, 748, 


Baramfhan quarter of GoTa, 488. 

Baramwar or Bar-inwar Banivas, 356, 620; 

Baranda ferry, Cawnpore. 17, 

Bardr or hdvhh, the cess paid by sharers in 
bhayachara estates. 123. 

Barar brook, Busti, 744, 773. 

Bardn, ri>pe traces of the harrow, 598, 

Barawar c iste, 3.56. 

Barber-ehirurgeon, the, not yet extinct in. 
India, 630. 

Barbers, ib. ; their w'ages. 410. 

Bardhiva, a clan of Ivnm hars, 635. 

Bardwar, a clan of Muraos, 636. 

Barechamau domain, 3. 

Barei Garhu town, Cawnpore. 204, 261. 

Earei or Barayi caste, 68, 637. 

Bareilly, or Bans Bareli in Rohilkhand, 6, 673 
740 ; district, Gazetteer notice of, 617, 666 
note, 695 note. 

Bareldeo ; one of the reputed founders of 
Bareilly, 673 

Barera ta’alluka, Gorakhpur, 400. 

Bargad or-banyan tree, 335. 

Bargadoa tappa of Basti, 555, 741. 

Bargah or Bargaha Ahirs, 359 note. 

Bargain caste, 621, 624. 

Bargaon-chaura, tappa of Gorakhpur, 280,537. 

Bargaon or Badgaon Fagar, tappa of Basti^ 
555, 778. 

Bargaon East, tappa of Basti, 656, 778, 

Bargujar Hajputs, f*]7, 619. 

Bargyan Rajputs, 353. 

Bdrhd, or pallu outermost fields of village, 16, 
394-, 659-60 and pargana articles, Ca^wnpore- 
notice; rope traces of the harrow, 598. 

Barbai caste, 366, 621. 

Barbaj town, Gorakhpur, 146,309, 326, 351, 
4.13, 462, 464-67, 478,480, 513, 624, 793, 797 
tappa, 281, 480. 

Barlntl, a kind* of jack-fruit or bread-fruit, 
582. 

Barhalganj town, 350-51, 374, 377,425, 467-68,, 
788. 

Barhampur in Gorakhpur, ruins at, 503. 

Barhapur in Cawnpore, 60. 

Barhi in Gorakhpur, 308, 468. 

Barhia, a market village of Gorakhpur, 549 . 

Barhiapar, 483 ; rajas of, 391-92, 398, 40 U 
457. 

Earhka Purabi or Great Eastern, a division- 
of the Tharas, 358. 

Barhon, tappa of Basti, 555, 741. 

Bari caste, 356, 629, 624. 

Baida, a clan of Nats, 6 36. 

Barikpar, tappa of Basti, 555, 674, 741, 784. 

Baripal in Cawnpore, 66, 154, 234 , 238. 

Barkanddz police, 376-77, 384, 727. 

Barking-deer, 315. 

Barley, 27, 399,331,587, 591 ; a miraculous 
crop of, 343-43. For price of, see Prices. 

Barlow, Sir George, Bart., o.s , acting Govei^. 
nor-General, 452 ; Mr., Commissioner, S3, 

Barnai, tappa of Gorakhpur, 281, 541..,. 

Barokha, a variety of sugarcane, 326. 
Barometrical readings, 673. 
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BUirons, old Englisb, rdjas and 'ta’allnkadars of 
pre-Britisli Gorakhpur-Basti compared to, 
387 note, 404. 

Barony, the term pargana sometimes thus 
translated, 552. 

Earor in Cawnpore, 209. 

Barracks, defence of at Cawnpore, 174 ; hurn- 
inff of by mutineers, 177. 

Barrajpur, village ami railway station in 
Cawnpore, Addeiula, 262. 

Barsipar, tappa of Gorakhpnr, 282, 531. 

jBarf, a well rope, 594 note. 

Barua in Cawnpore. 54. 

Barwa village, Basti, 751. 

Barwdik, the headmen of the Thartis, 358. 

Barwi, a variety of Aghani rice, 590. 

Baryarpur in Gorakhpur, 534, 

Basant Singh, raja of Satasi, 442, 493, 497 ; 
raja of Bansi, 67 3. 

Basantpura quarter of Gorakhpar, 442, 491,493. 

Basdfty a kind of snake, 577. 

Basauria in Butwal, police outpost established 
at, 453. 

Basdeo or Yasudeva, 795 ; B. Chandel, 53. 

Basket, lift irrigation by, 340-43. 

Basti district notice, 551-797 ; for a brief 
statement of contents see page 551. 

Basti town, 653, 605-07, 748-52 ; tahsil, 762 ; 
pargana, 752-57 ; forest-grant, 557 ; rajas 
of, 67 7-79, 726,749^ 756. 

Basur caste, 356. 

Batdi, division of crop between landlord and 
tenant, or payment of rent in- kind, 134 , 
408, 687. 

Biitdo, a kind of fishing-net, 681. 

Batesar fair in Agra, 153, 574, 

Batesara or Batsara, tappa of Gorakhpur, 280, 
297, 537. 

Bathua, a name of the Majhna river, 296, 627, 

Bathawa or Badhariya Mallahs, 635. 

Baikara. See Bant. 

Bafma, a clan of the Kahars, 631. 

Batwan, a seine-net, 581. 

Batwar caste, 356. 

Bang, a term applied to idiots, 350 note. 

Bauniwala, a clan of the Halwais, 630. 

Hauria, a clan of Khatiks, 634. 

Baya Baniyas, 620 

B izigar, a clan ot Nats, 636. 

Beal, Hevd. Samuel, his translation of Fa- 
Hian^s Travels^ 716. 

Beames, Mr., c.s., 54 note, 62 note, 358 note, 
694. 

Beans, 28. 

Bears, 314, 576, 

Beavau, Captain, his Fteshmater Fishes of 
India, 679. 

Beds and bedding, 645. 

Beg, a title of Mughnls, 639. 

Begam, a title of Sayyid ladies, 639. 

Begamganj tahsil of Gonda, 562 ; ferry of 
Basti, 567. 

Beggars, 74. 218. 

Behan or bilian, a rice seedling, 323. 

Eebra, a small mart in Basti, 788. 


BehrU See Ground-rent. 

Bel tree, 336. 

Be lab aria or Bela Haniiya, 425, 468. 

Beklar caste, 357, 622. 

Belt; hat or Belighat village, Gorakhpur 469, 
566 ; tappa, Gorakhpur, 28i, 298, 342, 480 ; 
village, Basti, 755. 

Belhar, tappa of Basti, 555, 773. 

Belimpur forest, Gorakhpnr, 2S9-90. 

Belipar police outpost in i-rorakhpnr, 469. 

Belkhar, perhaps a clan of Basis, 637. 

Belwa Bazar, Basti, 338, 574, 705, 736, 757, 
788 ; tappa, 555, 732. 

Benares, 53, 145, 308, 378, 399, 419, 468, 489, 
5!0, 512, 517, 530,540, 636, 657, 696,704, 
708, 748 note, 770, 772 ; division, 146, 272, 
S35 note, 374, 4]2, 652, 606, 658, 704, 761 
note; district, 323 note; Mr, Sherring^s 
Cnstes anti Tribes of See Sherring. 

Benda in Cawnpore, 69. 

Bendi or hedi, a variety of Bhadui rice, 322, 
589. 

Benfey, Theodor, the Sanskrit scholar, 396. 

Bengal, Hank of, 8. 224 ; Bay of, 556. 

Bengal Cavalry, various regiments of, 164-65, 
269, 173, 492, 728. 

Bengal, Lower, 272, 297,400, 415, 579, 652, 696, 
704, 757, 784 ; famiue of 1873-74 in, 344, 
603. 

Benri ferry In Gorakhpur, 300^ 

Bent or rattan, 304, 336, 582, 5S4. 

Berhia caste, 356. 

Bori in Gorakhpur, 352. 

Berz, sling-basket for lift-irrigation, 340, 594 

bernath Singh Bisen, flrst raja of Ghillupar, 
278,286, 304, 441, 478. 

Besan, ground gram, peas, 646. 

Beson or Bisogaon, tappa of Basti, 655 741. 

Betel-leaf or pdn^ 37, 204, 261,336, 589, 
■647. 

Bettiah in Bengal, 309, 650; maharaja of, 89, 
268, 301, 392, 399> 401, 457. 

Bturi indigo factory, Gorakhpur, 484. 

Bewain Bhojpur in ('awnpore, 69. 

Bhabnuli, tappa of Gorakhpur, 281, 480. 

Bhadar. See Barhiapar. 

Bhadar, tappa of Gorakhpur, 281, 480. 

Bhadauriya Kajputs. 48, 5i^, 64, 353. 

Bkaddwari. a breed of cattle, 26. 

Bhadek ta’alluka, Cawnpore, 163. 

Bhadeli ta’alluka, Cawnpore, 6. 

Bhadesar village, Basti, 706^ 757. 

Bhadesarnath fair, ib. 

Bhadeskri, tappa of Gorakhpur, 279, 295, 513. 

Bhadras in Cawnpore, 68, 238. 

Bhadui or bkadain rice* See Ausani. 

Bhadon, Hindu mouth corresponding to Au- 
gust-September.. See paragraphs on Agricul¬ 
ture and Fairs, passim, 

Bhadwara in Cawnpore, temple at, 76. 

Bhagadatta, to w’hom the erection of the Bha- 
galpur pillar is sometimes ascribed, 470. 

Bhagaipur in Gorakhpur, 352-53, 432, 469-70; 
in Bengal, 636. 

Bhaganai lagoon, Basti, 734. 
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Bhagar drain at Barhaj, 466. 

Biiagats. vegetarian devotees, 321, 368, 580. 
Bhdgavat GUa^ QiB, 655. 

Bhagawati temple at Bamhni, 479, 

Bliagela rivetj 294-95, 473. 

Bhaslad, a kind of dsh, 6S0. 

Bhaginal Jat, raja of Bitbur, 216 note, 250. 
Bhagobhar, a small mart in Basti, 793. 
JBhagurif a variety of Bhadui rice, 589. 
Bbagwant, raja of Bansi, 673 ; heir-apparent 
of Bansi, 643, 675 ; (Eao), raja of Nagar, 
679. 

Bbagwar, a clan of tbe Dorns, 626. 

Bbains, a clan of the Kanjars, 632. 
Bbaiusbdabar, tappa of Gorakhpur, 280, 535, 
Bhainsa-Mathu, a mart of Gorakhpur, 462. 
Bnainsi in Basti, 68i>. 

Bhairuganj, a small mart in Basti, 755. 
Bhaiya, a title boi*ne by the sguires of Ru- 
dbanii in Basti, 673. 

Bbajananani temple at Bithdr, 217- 
Bhakura, a species of fish^ 320, 485^ 580. 

Bbal in Gawnpore, 164. 

Bhal or Bhala Sultan Rajputs, 617. 
Bhaldmanusk See Ashrdf. 

Bhalua, tappa of Gorakhpur, 280, 537. 

Bhang, See Hemp, ^ild. 

Bhangela or bkangra^ coarse hemp cloth or 
matting, 701, 784. 

Bhangi or s^veeper caste. See Khakrob 
J5A'rwj grass, 701. 

Bhanpur, tappa of Basti, 555, 790. 

Bbanpnr in lappa Chbapia of Basti, 570^ 658, 

705, 757. , 4. 

Bhantas, a thieving caste in np-conntry dis¬ 
tricts, 360 ; a clan of the Nats, 636. 

Bhao Raja assists Meos during mutiny, 192- 
93 

Bhao* Singh, rawat of Bhindeman, 59. 

Bhar caste, 360, 429, 431-34, 438, 442, 622, 720, 
723. 

Bharaddhvaj Rajputs, 48, 617 ; clan of Sarwa- 
riya Brahmans, 616. 

Bbaratkhand tappa, Gorakhpur, 279, 547 5 
forest, 289-90. 

Bharat, brother of Rama, 618. 

Bharati, a division of the Atith sect, 528, 654. 
Bharanli in Gorakhpur, 479 ; in Basti, 687. 
Bharautia, a small mart in Basti, 793. 

Bharawa Baniyas, 268. 

Bharbedi in Gawnpore, 54. 

Bharbhunja caste, 357, 622, 624. 

Bhargiwa Brahmans, 353, 469 note. 

Bhari Baban forest, Gorakhpur, 289-90. 

Bhari Baisi tappa, Gorakhpur, 27 9,500; forest, 
289-90, 

Bhari village, Basti, 705, 708, 757. 

Bhariniya Parw^rs, 619. , . « 

Bharsand, tappa of pargana Maghar in Go¬ 
rakhpur, 279, 513; tappa of pargana Ha- 
veli in same district, 280 , 600 . 

Bhartia or Bharti caste, 357, 622, 625. 
JBhartpnr lagoon, Basti, 754. 

Bharu, a clan of Mnraos, 63^6.^ 

Bhdsha, scriptures of the DadiipantM sect, 72. 


Bhdt soil, 285, .325 note, 425, 503, 533, 539, 
558*59, 744, 760. 

Bhdfy boiled rice, 646 , 

Bhdt caste, 47, 65, 353, 357, 622 ; Rajputs 
(Bhat-gaur), 57, 353. 

Bhdta, share of the grain paid as wages to 
reapers, 693, 

Bhatakdeo the Chamargaur, 58 ; his descend¬ 
ants, 53 . 59 . 

Bhatimpar or BbatinpSr, tappa of Basti, 555, 
758. 

Bhd*in, a variety of Aghani rice, 590. 

Bh'itnagar Eayaths, 633. 

Bhatiii or Bhitni, tappa of pargana Shah- 
jahdnpur in Gorakhpur, 280, 535. 

Bhatti or Jaiswar Rajputs, 48. 617. 

Bhauapar pargana, 273, 470-72. 

Bhaunti-bridge, 22. 

Bhaunwarwar, a variety of sugarcane, 326. 

Bhanpur railway-station, Gawnpore, 204, 258. 

Bhaur. See Eddies. 

Bhaura in Gawnpore, 104. 

Bhausana bridge, 9. 

Bhawaui, Devi or Kali, goddess, consort of 
Shiva, 441, 463, 522, 652, 656-57. 

Bhawani Singh, raja of Sengh, 62 ; of Siwaij- 
pnr, an important rebel, i72,* Mai, r^ja of 
Majhauli, 518 ; Ghulam Fal, raja of MahauU, 
677, 

Bhawauiganj, a small mart in Basti, 793. 

Bhawapara, now Bhauapar, a pargana of 
Gorakhpur, in Akbar’s reign, 274. 

Bhayacbdra estates, 123, 396. 

Bhedi in Gorakhpur, 352. 

Shelly a lump of raw sugar, 465, 

Bhendurias, fortune-tellers, 528. 

Bhewan in Gawnpore, 265, 

Bhewri or Bhenri lagOon, Gorakhpur, 304^ 
318, 344, 477. 

Binkham Brahmans, 351. 

Bhikhigaoj quarter of Gola, 488. 

Bhils, Sir J. Malcolm’s Essay on the, 637 note, 

Bhiiu Mai, raja of Majhauli, 518. 

Bhimawat, ‘"fearsome spots” or sepulchral 
harrows, 508* 

Bhimla Rajputs, 617. 

Bhim or Bhimsen, sou of Pandu, pillars attri¬ 
buted to, 470, 505. 

Bhindemau, raw'at of, 59. 

Bhingari, a small mart in Gorakhpur, 308, 
533-34- 

Bhiuja in Gonda, 109. 

Bhir, tappa of Basti, 555, 741, 

Bhity mound on which betel vines are grown, 
37-38. 

Bhitaria, a small mart in Basti, 663, 570. 

Bhitarkot, a division of Khwaja-Phul village 
in Gawnpore, 249. 

Bhiti, a small mart in Gorakhpur, 312, 515. 

Bbitni, tappa 01 pargana Salempur, in Go¬ 
rakhpur, 282, 531. 

Bhitnri in Gawnpore, 62. 

Bhogchand Kayath, founder of Bhognipurjf 
204. 

Bhognipur village, Gawnpore, 204. 
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Bhognipur pargana, 96, 162, 204, 210, and 
elsewhere. 

Bhour Sagar tank, 204. 

Bhof or litter-carrier, the Bombay “boy,”'631. 
Bhojpur, 469. 

Bhojpura in Cawnpore, 3. 

Bhojpuria Hajjaras, 630 ; KalwSrs, 632. 
Bh(»jpuri patois, 372, 657. 

Bholanath Tiwari of Chitia, 682, 

Bhopa in Gorakhpur, 310. 

Bhopal, prince consort of, 224, 

Bhotia, hilJmen, 362. 

Bhriguoi- Vrigu, a saint of the golden age, 
354j 645, 616. 

. Bhiiilalago.m, Basti, 754, 756. 

Bliiihesvar phallus, 756. 

Bhiiinhar liajputs or Brahmans, 339, 351-53, 
355, 358, 433, 615, 617, 622, 623 ; aborigi¬ 
nal Bhuinhars, 623. 

Bhuj* caste, 357, 622, (525. 

Bhnj-Kalaura Kalwars, 632. 

Bhuna-Sirai ia^alhika, Cawnpore, 5, 163. 

Bhupal Singh Bais of Basaikpar, 6U 
Bhup Sagar tank, Padrauna, 621. 

Bhur, sandy soil, 13, 559. But see Sandy soils. 
Pdinrkur tree, 584. 

Bhfilan, 419, 618. 

Bhyar, tribe of aboriginal robbers, 50. 

Bidy a general term for seed-grain, 800. 

Bitidih, a clan of Basis, 637. 

Biahut Kalwars, 63J-32, 

Biahutbans Tells, 638. 

Bidlisl panseriy a measure of weight, 154. 

Bibdeo the Charaargaur, 59. 

Bihighar, British prisoners remored to, 185. 
Biclmnliya village, Cawnpore, 14. 

Biclthtia, a kind of nodular limestone, 608. 
Bidlinu village, Cawnpore, 23, 210. 

Bidyadhar the Brahman, 442, 681. 

a measure of area, 155, 330, 422, 707-08. 
Bihar, 3S8, 406,453, 541, 625, 718, 719, 747. 
Bihari, a clan of Basis, 637. 

Bihari Lai Kunhi of Ghatampur, 66; printer 
of Cawnpore, 225 

Bihishtis, water-carriers, none mentioned in 
Basti census of i872, 623. 

Bihnaury a nursery of rice-seedlings, 323 note. 
Bihr Deo the Chau del, 53. 

Bijfii Singh, ancestor of the Bh%as of Ru- 
dhauH, 67s, 795. 

Bijaiiia, a clan of Nats, 636. 

Bijasal or bastard teak, 582, 584. 

Bijhra or bejhar, a mixture of wheat or bar¬ 
ley or boih with gram or peas or both, 139, 
i4, 231, 256, 2GI. 

Bijli Khan Pathan, according to Wilson the 
to under of Kabir’s mausoleum at Maghar, 

7 71 note. 

Bijnor district, 438; Gazetteer notice of, 327 
note, 583, 617. 

Bijra lagoon, Gorakhpur, 305, 307. 

Bikhrnan, a hill drug, 70. 

Bhvram, I. and II., rajas fo Bansi, 673, 

Bilxramajit or Vikramaditya, kings thus called, 
429,517,544,717, ^ 


Bikramjot in Basti, 569, .570, 755, 

Bikru-ghat ferry, Cawnpore, 17. 

Bilhari ferry, Basti, 567. 

Bilahikpnr, a small mart in Gorakhpur, 549. 
Bihiugra, a kind of fish, 580, 

Bilaon-Khurd or Shahpur in Gorakhpur, 482, 
4S4-85- 

Bilaspur pargana, 3, 98. 

Bifaur, a variety of Aghani rice, 590. 

Bilgrara, force stationed at, 162. 

I Bilhar or Biihaur, the treacherous miustrei, 

212 . 

Bilhat in Cawnpore, 53, 54. 

Biihaur town, Cawnpore, 210-11 ; pargana, 
211-15, and Cawnpore notice, pai^sim. 
Bilkhariya liajputs, 353. 

Bitondka^ a species of fish, 319. 

Bilparwar, a clan of sweepers, 634. 

Binaur village, Cawnpore, 23, 56-57, 215. 
Binayak Singh of Butwal, 273. 

Binajak, tappa of Gorakhpur, 281, 541. 
Binayakpur, pargana of Gorakhpur, 273-74, 
3S5; 421, 452, 472-75; pargana,of Basti, 654, 
758-61. 

Bind caste, 353, 622. 

Bindki, pargana of Patehpur, 2, 183 note. 
Biposi-Najafgarh town, 21, 43, 183, 215. 
Biraicba or Baraicha village, Gorakhpur, 475 i 
cappa, 279, 5u0, 

Birhai Bhat, raja, Akbar’s minister, 203 note. 
Birbhan, founder of the Sadh sect, 73. 

Bird, Mr. T. M., Joint Magistrate and after¬ 
wards Coiloctor of Gorakhpur, 301, 392,394- 
95, 456, 524, 729 ; Bird, Mr. R. M., cs., % 
distinguished revenue official of the lirst 
half of the present century, 102, 390, 395, 
404, 761. 

Bird-ghat. 293, 421, 495. 

Birdlime made from fruit of lasora tree, 585. 
Birdpur village, Basti, 761 ; tappa 655, 741 
note. 

Birds, Gorakhpur, 315; Basti,’ 578-79. 

Birlia, a nursery of rice seedlings, 323 note, 
Birhar, a Palwar village in Baizabad, 486. 
Birhmanand the Bais, 61. 

Birpur-Kikatia ferry, Cawnpore, 17. 
Birsinghpur ferry, Cawnpore, ib, 

Birt tenure, Gorakhpur, 396-98 ; Basti, 669- 
71. 

Birtia or birtiha, the holder of a birt tenure, 
396-99, 4U4, 484, 519. 

Birtiana quarter of ShiuU town, 262. 

Biru the Bhar, 517. 

Bisa or thoroughbred Agarwals, 620. 

Bisaikpur in Cawnpore, 61, 

Biaen Rajputs, 354, 617. 

Bishandatt Paude, writer of a treatise on 
Bhojpuri patois, 372. 

Bishaupur or Bishanpura village, 475. 
Bisharatpur Christian village, Gorakhpur, 370, 
494. 

Bisheshwar Kayath, revenue-free holder in 
Ca\vnx)ore, 130. 

Bishnath Gautaui; sou of tliG last raja of 
Nagar, 681. 
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Bi^iiwesiiwar, an inyentive brassfounder, 
488 

Biskobar in Basti, 698, 705, 745, 762, 788. 
Bisogaon. See Beson. 

Bisra-ghafi in Gorakhpur, 4S4. 

BissUy a measure of weight, 155. 

Bissu or Biswa Sen, foutider of Majhauli prin¬ 
cipality, 433-34, 517, 534. 

Biswa or dkai, a measure of area, 155, 422, 
707-08. 

Biswadarj a landholder who pays one-twenti¬ 
eth (^biswa') of his rents (lO per c‘ent. of his 
revenue) to a superior proprietor called a 
ia'aUukaddr, 671. 

jRlsicdnsi or dhur^ a measure of area, 155, 707- 
08 . 

aterm formerly applied to mattiyar or 
clay soils, 387. 

Bithur town, Cawnpore, 216-17 ; oM pargana, 
2, 4, 162. 

Black buck. See Antelope. 

Black partridge, 25, 504, 

Blacksmiths, 635 ; their wages, 410, 693. 
Blair, Miss, her Bible, 169 note. 

Blights, Basti, 608. 

Blind inhabitants, Cawnpore, 45 ; Basti, 613. 
Blochmann, Mr, H., hia Ain-i-Akbari, 203 note, 
249 note, 723 note. 

Blue karait, a venomous snake, 577. 

Blue-breast (iiitkanih'), a bird sometimes 

miscalled a jay, 579. 

Blue-ball or nilgai, 315, 482, 485, 576. 

Boar or pig, wild, 241,314, 676, 621. 

Bo«ard of Commissioners for Ceded Provinces, 
Barrukliabad 380 ; for Bihar and Benar-es, 
SS8 ; for Central Provinces, ik .; Board of 
Kevemie, North-Western Provinces, 39o. 
Boat-building, 420, 464, 696. 

Bodar, the stages or basins into which water 
is lifted on its way to the fields, 340. 

Boddh Mai or Islam Khan, renegade v^aja. of 
Majhauli, 440 note, 5I8, 530, 

“ Hodhitree at Gaya, 608. 

Boileau, Captain, saved by Mirza ’Ali Hasan 
during the rebellion of 1857-68, 728. 
Bombay, trade with, 147, 152, 703 ; servants, 
631 ; mangoes, 334. 

Bona Dea, festival of the, 653. 

Borax, 146, 715. 

Boro, hot-weather rice, 303, 305, 339, 503, 590. 
Boulders, 344. 

Boulton, Lieutenant, his escape and his death 
175, 183. 

Boundaries and area, Cawnpore, 1-2 ; Gorakh¬ 
pur, 271 ; Basti, 552. 

Boundary between Gorakhpur and Nepal, ad¬ 
justment of, 385. 

Bounty formerly paid to Collector of Gorakh¬ 
pur on all revenue-free estates discovered 
liable to assessment, 387. 

Bowel complaints, 425, 

Brddshaw, Major Paris, appointed to investi¬ 
gate into claims of Nepalese, 453. 

Brahma, worship of, 71 ,* the goose an em¬ 
blem of, 529. 


Brahma-Samij, the, 71, 370. 

Brahma Devata, village gods, 652. 

Brahmans, Cawnpore, 47-48 ; Gorakhpur, 35l* 
63 ; Basti, 616 

Brahmii-Vaivartta Parana, the, 655. 
Brahmavartta or Brahmawarth ghat, bathing 
fair held at, 71, 153, 2J6. 
Brahmpur-Methabel in Gorakhpur, 400. 
Brandis, Dr. D., his Forest Flora of North* 
Western and Central India, 587. 

Brass, medicinal use of, 715 ; vessels, 418,420; 

ornaments, 645, 

Braziers, their wages, 410. 

Brick-dust or surkhi, 609. 

Bricks, manufacture of, 42, 344, 609. 

Bridges, Cawnpore, 21-22; Gorakhpur, 307 % 
Basti, 571. 

Bridgman family, forest grants held by, 287, 
350, 365, 469, 502, 567 ; house in Gorakhpur 
belonging to, 493. 

Briggs, Fand-iax in India, 683 note. 
Brijbasi, a clan of Miiraos, 636 ; Nats, ih, 
Brindaban of Mathura, 665j 656, 771- 
Brinjal, See Baingan. 

British Guiana, 641. 

Brokers, 74, 367, 640. 

Bronchitis, 711. 

Brother-in-law, a term of abuse amongst 
natives, 665 note. 

Brown, Mr., his revision of the police system 
in Cawnpore, 191. 

Brucine, the poison so called, 684, 

Brunei, his Thames tunnel, 470 note. 
Buchanan or Buchanan-Hamilton,, Dr.^ hia 
Eastetm India, 274, 343, 402-03, 652 note, 
646 note, 655-57, 716-»8 notes, 732, 738 nofce,^ 
739, 745, 756, 768, OfUd Gorakhpur and Basti 
notices passim. 

Buck, Mr. K, c.s., i note,^ 40, 55, 66,119,, 140^ 
242, 264, 415, 587, 647, 700. 

Budanu Gaur Rajputs of Tod, 58. 

Budaun, 623, 583. 594; district, 219 note; 
Gazetteer notice of, 412 note, 583, 620, 648 
note, 695 note. 

Buddha, 302, 429, 716-20,747, 786.^ 

Euddhaband or Budhabandh, Basti, 763. 
Buddhu Kalwar, a modem founder- of temples 
in Gorakhpur, 484. 

Budh, grancison of the moon, 619 ; a small 
stream in Basti, 744. 

Budhan in Basti, 687. 

Budhenath, a prior of monastics, 3.71. 

Budhi, tappa of Basti, 655, 6.87, 741. 

Bud:hi or Burhi Eapti river, 561, 563, 743. 
Buffaloes, domestic, 133, 575 ; wild, 314-15,^ 
474, 676. 

Building materials, Cawnpore, 41; Gorakhpur, 
344 ; Basti, 608-10. 

Buildings, principal. See Gazetteer articles 
on the principal towns—Basti, Bilhaur, 
Bithur, Cawnpore, Gorakhpur, Menhdawal, 
Padrauna, Kudarpur, and others. 

Bukhara, 400. 

B.ulandshahr, 481 note ; district, 219 note. 
Bular Siogh Chamargaur, 58-. 
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Stildani Aliir, an ancient cliieftain of Gha- 
tanipur, 2S3. 

jBulla^ a kind of fish, 580. 

Bulls and bullocks^ 317. 

Bundelkhand, 4, 16, 21,39, 49, 96,126,144, 
147,149, 150, 152-53. 224, 233,239, 268, 422, 
672, 703, 707 note, 787. 

Bui>galows, staging, 375. 

Buni^arusj (kardii), a fatal snake, 3l6. 

bfira in Basti, Shukul Brahmans ofj 760. 

Btirglafy. See Housebreaking.* 

Burhan the martyr, 523. 

Burhdeo, ancestor of Par war Rajputs, 619. 

Burhganga river, 56i note. 

Burhna tree lichens, 702. 

Burhpur-Macheria, in Cawnpore, 240. 

Burke, Edmund, his accusations against Major 
Hannay, 449. 

Burma, 561. 

Burmese cheroots, 585 ; rice (harhmaha')^ 590. 

Burnett and Co.j indigo-planters, failure of, 
107. 

Burney, Lieutenant, at siege of Cawnpore, 171, 
183. 

Bustard, 25. 

Butter, clarified. See Clarified butter. 

Butwal, now in Nepal, 301, 380, 385, 419, 421, 
487, 445, 452-55, 697, 699, 769, 788 ; rajas of, 
381, 384, 392, 435, 445, 449, 458, 474, 504, 549, 
722, 724, 725, 760. 

Buxar (Baksar), battle of, 401, 446, 450, 726, 

Buzurgwar, tappa of Basti, 556, 777. 

C. 

Cabbaous, 337. 

Cactus-hedges, 787, 

C&.lcutta, rupees from miut of, 708 • trade be¬ 
tween Gorakhpur-Basti and, .306, 384, 416, 
418, 466, 513, 628, 539, 540, 704, 705. 736, 

Caldecott, Mr., c.s., Collector of Cawnpore, 82- 
83. 

Camels, 21, 318, 574. 

Campbell, Sir Colin, afterwards Lord Clyde, 
193-94 ; Mr., Sub-Deputy Opium Agent, 328; 
Dr., former owner of Mahar5jpur indigo 
concern in Cawnpore, 108. 

Campier, Mr., forest grants held by, Gorakh¬ 
pur, 2^7. 

Canals, Cawnpore, 18-20 * proposed, in Go¬ 
rakhpur, 301, 540 5 private, in Basd, 761. 

Cantonments, Cawnpore, 218-19; Gorakhpur, 
492-93. 

Capsicums, 639, 646, 

Cfiptains in the Nepalese atray, 454 note, 697. 

Captainganj of Gorakhpur district, 392 note, 
476 ; of Gorakhpur city, 491, 498 ; of Basti, 
338, 763; of Nepal, 697* 698. 

Carbonate of soda, impute 41. 

CardamuuiS, 324, 702, 784. 

Carlleyle, Mr., of Archaeological Survey, 529. 

Carnegy, Mr. P., a writer on the castes of 
Oudb, 619 note, 634. 

Carolina, fice, 248, 331. 

Carpenters, 696 ; wages of, 410, 693. 


Carpentry, 420. 

Carrots, .^37. 

Carter, Mr. and Mrs., victims of the Mutiny 
at Cawnpore, 175, 190. 

Carucate, old English, 594. 

Castes and tribes, Cawnpore, 47-69 ; Gorakh¬ 
pur, ,351-65 ; Basti, 614-39. 

Castles, 208 , 249, 252, 304, 354, 463, 467, 487, 
489, 519. 529, 641, 7.39, 749, 789. 

Castor-oil plant, 27, 75, 586. 

Cat, wild, 576. 

Catechu or terra Japonica {kathd), 336, 649 , 
700-01. 

Cattle, domestic, 26* 13.3, 317, 574-75 ; wild, 
575; diseases of, 428,576. 

Cavalry. See Bengal Cavalry. 

Cawnpore (Kanhpiir), district notice, 1^269.620. 
For a brief statement of contents see page 
first mentioned, 

Cawnpore city, 2l7-26> and Cawnpore notice, 
passim. 

Cawnpore, Old, or Kanhpur-Kuhna, 226. 

Census statistics, Cawnpore, 42-48 ; Gorakh^ 
pur, 346-50; Basti, 610-14. 

Central <or first class) dispensaries 160, 425, 
711, 750; post-offices, 376, 660 ; prison, Bena¬ 
res, 378. 

Cession to the British, 5, 162, 329,342, 379,446, 
461, 454. 462, 726, 737, 751, 773, 781, 794. 
Ceylon, mythic king of, 52, 616, 654. 

Ceylonese accounts of Buddha’s life, 610, 716 
note. 

berries used in medicine, 700 . 

Chabba the distiller, tank built by, at Akbaf- 
pur, 198. 

Chabena. See Charban, 

Ghachak Deo Chandel, first raja of Sachendi^ 
66-57. 

Chaebak Devi, the goddess DeVi, as inflictor 
of small-pox, 64. 

Chdiiar^ a sheet or mantle, 643-44. 

Chabluapar, old name of Chillupar, 273. 
Chahora ferry, Basti, 667. 

Chahu shishav, a fibre plant of Nep51, 701. 

Chai caste, 357, 361, 622 

(vhai, Chahi, Chain or Chaini Malldhs, 580, 635=* 
Chilhaja clan of the Halwais, 630. 

Chainpur in A^zamgarh* Bisens of, 518. 

Chait, Hindu month corresponding to March- 
April. See paragraphs on Agriculture and 
Fairs, passim, 

Ckdk, an earthen cooling-pan for boiled sugar- 
juice, 695. 

. Chakdeya or Chakdiya, tappa of Gorakhpur,, 
280, 535. 

Chakla^ chaUadar^ sub-divisions and officers 
formerly so called, 275, 4-i7, 768^ 

Chakor, a kind of water-snake, 316, 577 ; the 
red-legged partridge, 579. 

Chakra Narayan the Hajbhar, 617. 
Chalan-Mahrao, a clan of Khatiks, 634. 

Ghdlisa famine, the, 38. 

Chamar caste, Cawnpore, 66 5 Gorakhpur, 357^ 
359 ; Basti, 622. 645.__ 


* In India both burglaiy and housebreaking are called by the name of the latter ; but the former Is 
called heusebreakins by night.’* 
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rhamaroratiT Rajputs, 57. 
riiamartola quarter of Ruilarpnr, 527, 
Chamhal river, 26. 

CliaropararijfJistrict of Lower Bengal, 272, 437, 
516, 534, 536, 537, 547. 

CHanit. See Gram. 

Cbanehara or Cliachara, a clan of Kandn Bani- 
yaa, 62i ; of Teliw, 638. • 

Ciiand the poet, Alka Uclhal Prastdb of, (*37. 
Chsnd or Ciiandra Sen the Sarnet, 434-35, 
672,721, 

Chanda tank at Benares, 770. 

Chandalia, a cJan of sweepers, 634. 

Chandaii watercourse, 548. 

Chaiide Bao, raja of Nagar, 679. 

Chandel Rajputs of Shiurajpur, Sachendi, and 
other places iu Cawiipore, 3o, 50-57, 193 ; 
of 4 gori-Barlntr and Bijaigarh, 5i9. 
Cbandi-Chanddwai in the Dakkhan, an ancient 
seat of the Chandels, 52. 

Chandipnr'ghat, Basti, 483, 567. 

Chandpar tappa of Gorakhpur, 281, 4S0, 
Chandra or the Moon, ancestor of the Chan¬ 
dels, 52. 

Chandrabansi Rajputs, 6i7. 

Chandrabedi, a term applied to reservoirs 
which, like those of the Hindus, are longest 
from north to south. 

Chandrabrahm, sou of Chandra, 62, 
Ohandradjp-gbat, 670. 

Chaiidragupta or Sandrakottos, 468 note. 
Chandraoti, tappa of Basti, 556, 777. 

Chandra Sen Sarnet, foutider of Satdsi Raj, 
434, 435. 

Chandrajan, a clan of Sarwarija Brahmans, 
616 ; or Chanclrdin, a clan of Chandel Raj¬ 
puts, 52. 

Chftndsa, a kind of fish, 580. 

Oliandu lake, Basti, 569, 679, 785, 787. 

Chandu. the intoxicating drug so called, 
710. 

Chdnuml, husked rice, 324. 

Chapri ferry, 299, 

Char, islets of sand in the Ghagra, 299. 

Chdra, fishing bait, 321. 

ChaTakh, white leprosy, 613 
Charanpaduka temple at Barlialganj, 467, 
Charangahwa or Chhagrihwa, a brook in Ba<:- 
d,743. 

Char ban or chahena, parched wheat, 323, 646. 
Charcoal-burning, 696. 

Cliarkailfi, tappa of Basti, 555, 765, 778. 
Charkhi or wiacli wells, 594. 

Charnadih in A’zanagarh, Bisens of, 618. 

Chat, limestone so called, 4i, 

Chatia, a small mart in Gorakhpur, 549. 

Chdtur, a kind of fishing net, 58. 

Chaturbhuj, 53), 651. 795, 

Chaubar, pargana of Saran, 546. 

Chaubaria Rajputs, 517, 523, 534, 54 6. 

Chaube, ^’ versed in four Vedas,” the title of 
certain Brahmans, 352. 

Chanbepur in Cawrip<u*e, 22,173, 175^ 226. 264. 
Chaudhari, a clan of Dorns, 626 ; a title as¬ 
sumed by the Bachhimi Xharfis, 358* 


Chaudkari, a territorial title, 48,55 note, 68-69,. 
249; the headman of a caste or trade, 77, 
358, S67-6H, 627, G48. 

Chavyendtca, a variety of Aghani rice, 590. 
Chauhan Rdjputs, Cawnpore, 6i ; Gorakhpur, 
353. 355 ;* Basti, 617, 721 ; Chauhan Dorns, 
626. 

Chauhania-Misr» a clan of Rumbars, 635. 
Chauh or sahan, the courtyard of a house, 642. 
Chank, a small mart in <4orakhpiir, 549 ; a 
market-place at Basil, 749; at JMenhdawal, 
7S->. 

Chaitkd, the half sacred circle within which 
Hindus cook their food, 627. 

Chaukadda in Basii, 679. 

Chanfd, a 4th class police-station or outpost, 
377, 660. 

Chankidari, or watch and ward, old system of, 
abolished, 83-84; Act (XX.-of 1856), see 
Acts. 

Chanmds, fields tilled during the autumn in 
preparation for a spring crop, 598. 
Chaurankha in Gorakhpur, 4 76, 

Chmmdhi. See Oliilwania. 

Chaunbar, raja, a mythical ancestor claimed 
by the Chamargaurs, 57. 

Chauparia in Gorakhpur, 308. 

Chaur or “ broad,” a sreueral term for stream- 
fed lakes in Basti and Non oik, 569. 

Chnur hhdt soil, 2J*5. 

Chaur lagoon, Basti, 568, 578,743 ; tappa, 555, 

741. 

Oliaura br Chaura-Chauri village, 476. 
Cliattrdnave famine, 38, 113. 

Chatirasha, a clan of Lohars, 635. 

Chaur an, a cluster of 84 villages settled by 
someone tribe-, 50, 69, 26S, 486. 

Chauriar-hhat soils, 285, 5^-»S 
Oluinriya in Gorakhpur, 472. 

Chausaini Baniyas, 356. 

Chemists’ shops, Cawnpore^ 224. 

Cdien millet, 587. 

Chenuwe rice, 539. 

Chengu, a kind of fish, 580. 

Cheriis, 429, 430, 718. 

Chester, Mr., Collector, his hostel at Gorakh¬ 
pur, 492 ; his well, 311. 

Chetaua Swami, a holy man of the 17th cen¬ 
tury. 73. 

Chet 8ingh, revenue-free holder in CawiiporCj 
ISO. 

Chhaoni, a hamlet, cf Khankabin in Basti, 763; 

a quarter of Padrauna in Gorakhpur, 621-22. 
Chhapia village, Basti, 763 ; tapp.a, 555, 790, 
Chhapra in Bihar, 309, 415, 625, 784 ; in Ba.st% 
574, 763. 

Chhapraghat or Dhanghatta village, 570-71^ 
763. 

Chhariya, a stream of Cawnpore, 12. 

Chhatek, a measure of weight, 421, 

ChhatarjuU, raja of Bablioipair, 679* 

Chhaiidti or sdwakddr, plough-serf, 691, 

Chhatra, a small mart in Basti, 756, 

Chhatri or Kslmtriya hillmen, 362* 

Chhatripxir m Ca^ynx^orCj 76. 
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Chhattisi tappa of Basti, 555, 741. 

Ghhedwara in Gonda, seat of a Kulhans family, 
678 note. 

C/i/zewAfzr ti*ee, 12. 

Chbipi caste, 622, 625. 

ChJutua or broadcast rice, 323. 

Chhoha or Choya, a stream of Cawnpore, 12, 
24, 254. 

Ch hot a-Gan dak. See Gan dak river, Little. 
Chhota-Gopdlpnr, a village of Farwar Hajputs 
in A’zamoarh, 486. 

Chhoti panstri, a measure of weight, 154. 
Clihutka Purabi, a division of the Tharus,S58. 
Ohick-pea, See Gram. 

Chikdra or ravine-deer, 204, 227. 

Chilia or Chiihia village, 671, 705, 746, 763. 
Chiiis,414, 784. 

Chilli or Chirali in Caivnpore, 60. 

ChdIna stream, Gorakhpur, 3U0; lagoon, Go¬ 
rakhpur, 304. 

CkHlua, the whitebait” of India, 319. 
Chillupar, pargana, 47 6-478 ; old talnsil, 276, 
rajas of, 392, 401, 441, 457-58. 

Chillupto, now Chillupar, a pargana of Go¬ 
rakhpur in Akbar^s reign, 274. 

Chilwania, paiuka or ckaundi, a grass or reed 
screen used in catching fish, 581. 

Clilmau, an ancient sage, 57. 

Oiinese origin of the Thiirus, possible, 429 ; 
waternuts, 601; pilgrims 432, 718-20 ; sugar, 
see next heading. 

Chini or “ Chinese” sugar, 325, 413 note, 487. 
Ciunthi-bhat lagoon, Basti, 734, 

Ckir pine, 700. 

Chiraita or cliiretta, a well-known drug*, 701, 
7«4 

Chiramait, a clan of Muraos, 636 
Chiraujl Lai Kurmi of Bairi in Cawnpore, 66, 
265. 

Chirauvji, edible kernels of the piydr^ 586. 
Chiriamar, a clan of Pdsis, 637. 

Chiriaon, tappa of Gorakhpur, 280, 541. 

Chita, leopard so called, 314. 

Chital, spotted deer, 315, 676. 

Chitar or Chitra, a spotted snake, 316. 

Ohitarah caste, 357. 

Chitioua in Basti, 6/4. 

Chifcai in Gorakhpur, 295. 

Chittanr in Mewlir, 355, 430, 475 1 capture of, 
367, 3-'2, 435, 721 

Chittia, Tiwaris of, 672,675,682; forest of, 687. 
Chitwa sher, a Variety of tiger, 314 note. 

Chitwa in Butwal, murder of British police at 
by Nepalese, 453. 

Chobdar Arakhs, 50. 

Chodur or Chorur, tappa of Gorakhpur, 281,480. 
Choil-kdziin Basti, 681. 

Choladevi, the pig-faced lady, 738. 

Cholera, 159, 161, 425, 712. 

Chonra, uubricked wells, 695. 

Christ Church School, Cawnpore, 78. 

Christian, Mr., c.s, Collector of Cawnpore, 
102, 109. 

Christian population, Cawnpore, 2, 44; Gorakh¬ 
pur, 366; Basti, 643. 


I Christian religion, 370, 650. 
i Christians, native, 612 . 

Christmas, 247, 314, 653, 

Chronicles of Unao, Mr. C. A. Elliott’s, 431, 
672 note 
Chryseis, 678. 

Cbuhra. See Khdkrob. 

Chun, a kind of nodular limestone, 608. 
Chunam, shell-lime, 344. 

Chundr, 145. 

Chura or Uwa, parched rice, 646. 

Ohuraib, tappa of Basti, 556, 77 3. 

Churches. See Anglican Churches. 

Churihars, bracelet-makers, 526. 
Chutia-Nagpur, 623, 707 note. 

Cicero, 658. 

Cid, the Spanish hero so called, 639. 

Cinnabar or red sulphurefc of mercury (san* 
715. 

Cinnamon, 702, 784. 

Civil c..urts, jurisdictions of, Cawnpore, 5, 7 ; 

Gorakhpur, 282-83; Basti, 552-53. 

Civil surgeon, 7-8, 492, 556 . 

Clarified butter, 142, 575, 647, 697, 7Q0, 704-05, 
736, 784. 

Clay soils, 205, 254. 263, 285, 471, 558-59 ; and 
all pargana articles, Gorakhpur and Basti 
notices. 

Cliifurd, Mr., c.s, Collector of Gorakhpur, 
317. 

Clive, Lord, 360. 

Cliniate, Cawnpore, 23 ; Gorakhpur, 312 i Bas¬ 
ti, 571 . 74 . 

Clock, Mr. J., grantee of forest lands in Basti. 

557,761. ^ 

noth, trade in, 152# 420. 

Clothing, Cawnpore# 137 ; Basti, 643-46. 

Gloves, 784. 

Club, Wheeler, at Caivnpore, 219, 221 ; Tent* 
at Cawnpore, Addenda. 

Clyde, Lord. See Campbell, Sir Colin. 
Cobblers, 623 ; wages of, 4i0. 

Cobras# 315, 577. 

Cocks, sometimes sacrificed by the Dorns, 628. 
Codes, Horatias, his plough holding, 594 . 
Cocoanuts, 140, 428, 702, 762 , 769. 

Colebrooke, Henry, c.s., his translation of the 
Gajatri text, 651 note ; Sir Edward, Bart., 
C.8., once JPreaident of an Agricultural So¬ 
ciety at Fatehgarh, HI. 

Collectorganj market at Cawnpore, 221, 491 ; 

at Bithur 217. X 7 . 

Cologne, 466. 

Colonels, Nepalese, 454 note. 

Colonelganj of Cawnpore, 6, 88, 220. 

Colvin, Mr. Auckland, cs.. his review of the 
Gorakhpur Basti assessment, 288, 330, 381- 
82 notes, 384, 404. 

Commerce. See Trade and Manufactures. 
Communications, Cawnpore, 20 ; Gorakhpur, 
306 ; Basti, 569. 

Company, East India. See East India Com¬ 
pany. 

Compigne, Dr., drinking water of Cawnpore 
examined by, 222^ 
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Condon, Dr., 159. 

Constantinople, 16d. 

CoHstimption, pulmonary* 711. 

Control, old Board of, 164. 

Conybeare, Mr. H.C., c.s., Preface, 271 note, 
422 note. 

Cooke, Mr. W., a grantee of laud in Basti, 557, 
680. 

Coots, 578. 

Copper, coppers, 414, 420,701, 7.6, T57,709,784. 

Copperas or sulphate of iron (JilrdkasU)^ 715. 

Coral ornaments, 645- 

Coriander-seed, 589, 702, 784. 

Corporation or municipal committee, Cawn- 
pore, 22N22; Gorakhpur, 496. 

Cotton, the plant and its commercial products, 
27, 152, 331, 58S, 702-03 ; price of, 4fl. 

Cotton-cleaners, 625-26 ; wages of, 410, 693. 

Counterpanes, quilted. See Qailts- 

Conrts, civil, Cawnpore, 5-8 ; Gorakhpur, 282- 
83; Basti, 556. 

Court Fees Act, 424, 710. 

Coortp, number of cases tried by, 425, 711, 

Cowach, 689. 

Cows, 675, 783. 

Cost, Mr. Commissioner, c.s., 98; a cashiered 
officer, 168. 

Crime statistics, Cawnpore, 87-88. 

Crimea, ’Azimn-llah said to have visited, 168. 

Crocodiles, 244, 303, 315, 666, 677. 

Crommelin’s, a house at Gorakhpur, 498. 

Crooke, Mr. W., c.s.. Preface, 271, 341, 350 
note, 373, 440 note, 462 note, 463-64, 468 
note, 476, 479, 481, 486, 489 note, 495, 602 
note, 503, 505-06, 512, 617, 621, 523 note, 
625-26 notes, 534, 626 note, 62s, 629 note. 

Crops. See Autumn crops, Spring crops. 

Cubit (UiA), 422, 707-08. 

Cucumbers, 337. 

Cucurbitaceous fruits, 368. 

Cultivable area, Basti, 560. 

Cultivation, Cawnp ue, 27-33; Gorakhpur, 321- 
32; Basti, 587-600. 

Cultivators. See Tenants, Tenantry. 

(3ulturable waste, Cawnpore, 31. 

Ounninghara, Major-General A., e.e., 248,469- 
70 notes,479, 505-12,522-23, 716, 717 note, 
784. 

Cuppers and bleeders, barbers still employed 
as in India, 630. 

Curds, 576, 647, 734. 

Custard-apples, 337, 683. 

Customs, deputy-inspector of inland, 7- 

Customs of the people, Cawnpore, 77 ; Gorakh¬ 
pur, 367 ; Basti, 648-60. 

D- 

D/bab or soi, a flooded hollow, 590. 

Babgar caste, 357, 622. 

JJdbi, a name applied to transplanted rice 
after it has grown to some height, 600. 

J>abistdn, hook so named, 260 notei 

Babra tappa, Basti, 555, 741. 


Dacoity or dakditi See Gang-robhet/, 

Dadh khaml. See Nandashtami, 

Dadri Chatthar in Ghazipur, 524. 

Dadu Panthis, 72. 

Bafal's, drummers. 648. 

Dagwaria Tharus, 358. 

Ddin. See Dmkamja. 

Dainiya or Bantaria Parwars, 619. 
DdkkiUkhdrij^ registrations of changes in own¬ 
ership of land,103. 

Bakkhanaha Muraos. 636. 

Dakkhanwar Rajputs, 353. 

Dakkhin or Dakkhan, Southern India, 52, 594, 
724. 

Bakkhini Brahmans, 47 
Ddldn^ a verandah, portico, vestibule, 642. 

Ddl or pulse, 80, 646 ; prices of, 411. But see 
also liaises. 

Daldahi, a quarter of Gola, 488. 

Daldalha village. See Bankata. 

Ddlhard^ yellow wood of the hill berberry, 
700. 

Dalhatta, a quarter of Barhaj, 466. 

Dalhonsie, Marquis of, Governor-General, 180, 
Dalip, raja of Ban si, 673. 

Daijit Sarnet of Bansi, 676-76, 725. 

Balpatpur ferry, Basti, 567. 

Bum, one-fortieth of a rupee, 462 note, 472^ 
475, 478, 485, 504, 541 note. 

Dam, Madar,^’ cry of the Maddria men¬ 
dicants, 251. 

Damara Singh, a contumacious landho der of 
Gorakhpur, 3H2. 

Bamkhok, founder of the Chanderi branch of 
the Chandels, 52. 

Dam bar Sabi, reputed founder of Surauli fort, 

546. 

Damodar Singh, founder of Menbdawal, 784. 
Dan Singh, raja of Shiurajpur, 54, 

Danapur'in Lower Bengal, 476, 540. 

Danaputi Radt, a clan of sweepers, 634, 
Danda, the, a tributary of the Ghunghi, 294, 
301, 473. 

Dandi, a tappa of Gorakhpur, 281, 480. 

Dandi, an ascetic order, 654. 

Dandipur or Dandupur, a tappa of Gorakhpur, 
280, 637. 

Dandupar in Gorakhpur, babus of, 401, 
Dangarpali Nats, 636. 

Daniell, Mr. Clarmont, c.s., late Collector of 
Cawnpore, I note, 137, 138,' 142 note, 154, 
155, 250 ; Mr. Cairnes, c.s., Commissioner 
of Benares, 607. 

X5ara Khan, a corrupt revenue official of Cawn¬ 
pore, 102. 

Dara Shikoh, prince, 73. 

DarauU in Lower Bengal, a post for the regis¬ 
tration of the Gbfigra traffic, 415. 

Dargdk, a shrine^ 77, 793 note. 

Dargahi L51. Lai a, his vernacular account of 
the Cawnpore district, 1 note. 

Darmahaddr, a kind of terf ploughman, 691. 
Darskaniya, small-pox doctors of the gardener 
caste, 635. 

Darvesli ^Ali, tahsildar of Bithdr, 102, 
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Daryao Singh, rebel raja of Nar, 60,193, 195. 

Darzi casite, 357, 622. 

Dasa Baniyas, 356, 620. 

Dasahra, the two festivals so called, 38,663-54, 
745, 747, 749. 

Dastakj writ demanding land-tax overdue, 200. 

Dastuj'y a territorial division which in size re¬ 
sembled a British district, 554, 737,766,781, 
789, 794. 

Date-palm, wild, 335, 582-83, 600. 

Datnagar in Basti, 339, 561. 

JJaulai-i-Bind. See Fenwick. 

Daulatpur in Cawnpore, 238. 

Daulai Bai Chaman^ book SO named, 250 
note. 

Daundia Kbera in Unao, original seat of the 
Bais Kajputs, 61. 

Daunrpar, a small mart of Gorakhpur, 472. 

Baurara lagoou, 533. 

Dauri^ the process of treading out grain, 324; 
the basket used in lift-irrigation, 340. 

Deaf and dumb population, Cawnpore, 46 ; 
Gorakhpur, 350 ; Basti, 613. 

Deaths from wild beasts and reptiles, 316-17, 
578. 

JJebi^ dehi-ka-niksdr^ a name for rinderpest;^ 
428. 

Debi Din, Ahir, of Bilhaur, 66. 

Debiganj, the market of Kakupur, 267. 

Pebilati, an affluent of the Burhi Rapti, 743. 

Debnam, Mr., forest grants held by, Gorakh¬ 
pur, 287. 

Dedupar, a tappa of Gorakhpur, 280, 500. 

Deer of kinds, 26, 316, 576, 608. 

l}eg^ a pace, 422 note. 

Dehli in the Duab, G. T. S. benchmark at, 9, 
10, II. 

Dehli in the Panjah, 164, 191, 204 note, 400, 
436, 443, 672, 673, 677, 681, 72^, 724, 728- 
29, 793 note, and elsewhere. 

Dehwa or Dhewa, a name of the Ghagra, 274, 
298, 469. 

Dehwapara, or Dhewapara Kuhana, a pargana 
of Gorakhpur in Akbar's reign, 274. 

Delafosse, Lieutenant, guns under charge of, 
171; escape of, from massacre at Cawnpore, 
184. 

Demerara, emigrants to, 367, 641. 

Democratic form of inheritance in the Nagar 
family, 680. 

Dempster, Mr., Lieutenant of artillery, 171. 

Dengrapur in Basti, the landholders of, slay 
the r6ja of Nagar, 680, 

Deo, raja of Bansi, 673. 

Deobansi Patwas, 637. 

Deoghati in Gorakhpur, 414-17. 

Deoha village, Cawnpore, 226; old pargana so 
named, z6., 2, 211. ^ 

Deojani, queen of raja Jijat, 63, 252. 

Deokali in Etawa, 49. 

Deokalli, a tappa of Basti, 557, 777, 

JDeokanya or ddiriy a female sprite,^ a fairy, 
619. 

Deokinandan Lai, owner of ground on which 
JSohaaag fair is held, 545. 


Deoli in Cawnpore, 206. 

Deo Narayan Kanaujia, founder of a Jagan- 
bansi Brahman family in Cawnpore, 47, 
Deoraon village, Basti, 565, 755; tappa, 555, 
752. 

Deoria town, Gorakhpur, 478-79 ; tahsil, 479, 
631-34; tappa, 282, 53 J. 

Dera Mangalpur or Derapor pargana, 3, 6,12, 
15, 3j, 40, 48, 395 ; ceded to British in 1801, 
162, 227-32. 

Derapur town, 22, 227. 

Derh-Dmmar Baniyas, 64. 

I/esdivari, a variety of betel. 

Deai or “indigenous,” a breed of cattle, 26; a 
variety of Aghani rice, 590 ; a clan of Mails, 
635. 

Deswal caste, 357. 

Devanagari character, 372. 

Devi, the goddess, see Bbawani • small-pox 
named after, 643. 

Devil-worship, 360. 

Devipatan horse fair in Gonda, 574. 

Devisthdn mound at Kasia, 302, 507, 
Dewaichpar tappa, Basii, 555, 74J, 

Dewapar, a tappa of Basti, 666, 773. 

I>hdb^ half a mile, 422. 
phdii see Biswa. 

Bhdk or pards tree, 12, 15, 25, 31, 40, 198, 336* 
682-83, 600 ; its timber, 42. 

Dhakan, a quarter of Shiuli town^ 262. 

Dhakara B^jputs, 48* 

Dhakeri in Basti, 570. 

Dhakwa-bazar, a small grain mart in Gorakh- 
pur,^ 484, 781. 

Dhalipnagar in Biawa, 47; in Cawnpore, 89. 
Dhamela river, 292, 294, 562, 665, 699, 702, 
741, 746, 796* ^ 

Dhamin, a water-snake, 577. 

JJhdJi, a term applied to both rice and small 
millets^ 321, 587 note. 

Dhanghata. See Chhapragbat. 

Dhani bazar, 294, 309, 414-15, 479-80, 
Dhinipatti in Gorakhpur, 540. 

Dhanjei Brahmans, 24 9. 

Dhansahar, a kind of fish, 680, 

Dhaouk caste, 357„ 622 634 . 

Dhanukjag, feast of the bow, 421, 463, 705, 767. 
Dhapia^ lumps of clay in which the screen pro¬ 
tecting the betel vine is fixed, 37, 

Dhara, road from Bndarpur to, in Gorakhpur, 
308. 

Dharanagar or Dharanagari in Mdlwa, 63,252. 
Dharha, a small mart in Gorakhpur, 543. 
Dbarhi or caste, 357, 622, 625. 

Dfiaria, a stream of Cawnpore, 12, 

Dharma Parana, the, 635. 

Dharmner in Gorakhpur, Bisens of, 518, 534. 
Dharmpur in Gorakhpur, 352. 

Dharmsala or hostelry, Mr. Readers, 493, 
Dharni-das founder of the monastery at Soha- 
nag, 546. 

Bhatura, a tappa of Gorakhpur, 281, 541. 
Dhaur^ a kind of fish, 580. 

Bhavalagiri mountain visible from Gorakhpur 
and Basti, 313 note, 573* 
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Dlielmrna village, Basti, 764; tappa, 555, 741, 
746. 

Dhelptira, a tribe of cultivators, 684. 

Dhenki^ wooden mortar in which rice is husked, 
324. 

Dhtnkli or lever wells, 37, 241. 

Dhir Sahi, Ivanwar, 467- 

Dhobi caste, 357, 622. 

DhoM-bans, a clan of Kanjars, 632. 

Dhol^ a kind of drum, 575. 

Dholi. a lot of 2»)0 betel leaves, 38, 

Dhonri ferry in Cawnpore, 17. 

Dhoti ^ a loin-cloth or wrapper, 143, 644. 

Dhulivabandar, an obsolete police-circle in 
Basti, 576, 610, 748. 

Dhumi, a kind of ^sb, 580. 

Dhuua. Dhunia, Katera or Kundera caste, 357, 
622, 625-26, 648. 

Dbunar, a clan of Kahars, 631. 

Dhuiidba, a malevolent demon, 653. 

Dhnndi, a small tributary of the Robin, 473. 

DhUp^ fragrant resins used as incense, 697. 

Dbur Cband Kaiisik, first raja of Dhuriapar, 
273, 354, 401, 434, 478, 483. 

Dhur. See Bisw ansi. 

Dharia, a clan of Kahars, 631. 

Dkuria hdmag> or dry sowing, rice seed scAt- 
tered before the fall of the rains, 32^. 

Dhuriapar p irgana, 27 3-74, 276, 480-85 ; old 
principality, 441. 

Dhuji, land sterile by reason of its sandiness 
or its unworkable hardness, 502, 560. 

Dbusar, a kind of snake, 577. 

Dhusar Baiiiyas, @4, 620, 

Dkusi^ a term formerly applied to baha, q. u. 

Dhusi, in the Dak khan, 64. 

DJmsrehwa or bahia, a kind of nodular lime¬ 
stone, 60S. 

J >ianJonds, 645. 

Diarrlioca, 24, 711-12 ; in cattle, 576. 

Dichhit or Dikshit Brahmans, 48, 352, 6l7 ; 
Rajputs. 4, 48, 49, 63, 353, 672. 

Dickens, Mr., grantee of forest lands in Bas¬ 
ti, 557. 

Dietary in the Cawnpore jail, 80. 

l.)ih in Cawnpore, 23, 88, 205. 

Dih of Diliwar, village gods, or more strictly 
the mounds on which their shrines stand, 
652. 

Dihghat in Gorakhpur, 468. 

Dihi or Dehi, tappa of Basti, 555, 778. 

Dihlwar caste, 357. 

Dilazarpiir, a quarter of Gorakhpur, 491, 

Dilraj Kunwari, rani of Majhauli,. 518. 

Diluvion. bee Alluvion and diluvion.^ 

Dipdan, the hanging up of a lamp to light the 
departed soul on its way to Hades, 649. 

Dirgbijai Singh shelters British refugees 
from Cawnpore, 184. 

Dispensaries, Cawnpore, 160; Gorakhpur, 425; 
Basti, 711. 

Distances, table of, Cawnpore, 23 j Gornkhi^nr, 
309-12 ; Basti, 571. 

Distilleries, 157, 710. 

District staff, Cawnpore, 7j Basti, 556^ 


! Diwali festival, 203, 663-54. 

Diwdra, lands skirting the Ghagra and sub¬ 
ject to its inundations, 315, 485, 787. 

Bodb or Donr, tappa of Gorakhpur, 282, 531, 
Dodraj Kayath, regent of the Amorha ijrinci- 
pality, 681. 

Dofasli^ land cropped twice yearly, 27. 

Df^yla or dukla, a variety of cobra, 315, 577. 
Dogala, a boat-shaped basket used in lift-irri¬ 
gation, 594. 

Dogari in Gorakhpur, Misr Brahmans of, 518, 
534. 

Dohar, deserted beds of streams, 472 ; double 
sheets, see Gildf. 

Dobrior ilohari, and Dohri-ghat, in A’zam- 
garb, 306, 468, 524. 

Dohru in Cawnpore, 63. 

Dom or Domra caste, 357, 360, 433, 622, 626- 
27, 645 j vocabulary, 628-30. 

Doma, a variety of cobra, 315, 577. 

Domanpur in C’aw'iipore, 13, 99, 259. 
Doniariaganj village, Basti, 553, 564, 705, 794, 
764 ; tahsil, 764, 

Domarkband, tappa of Gorakhpur, 279, 547, 
forest, 289-90. 

Domesday-book, Indian. See Ain-i-Akbari. 
Domestic animals, Cawnpore, 26 ; Gorakhpur, 
317 ; Basti, 574 576. 

Domingarh lake,293,305 ; castle, 356,360, 433, 
435, 445, 503. 

Domkatar, Domwar or Donwar, Rajpot or 
Brahman tribe so named, 48, 352, 353-66, 
433, 435, 672, 678, 720, 7*21, 764. 

Domri, a domain in Gorakhpur, 400. 

Don. See Gon. 

Donri or don, alternative forms, of the word 
dauri (a watering-basket), q.v. 

Dont or Donth, tappa of Gorakhpur, 281, 541. 
Doras, dorus. See Dumat. 

Dori, the hue of a fishing-rod, 321 ; the strings 
by which a watering-basket is swung, 594 . 
Dosadii or Dusadh caste, 357, 360, 622, 645, 652. 
Dj.>sari,^Vi variety of Aghani rice,. 590. 

Downes, Mr., forest grants held by, Gorakh¬ 
pur, 287. 

Dowrson, Professor, his edition of Sir H. Elliotts 
Hisiorians, 4 39 note, 723 note, and else¬ 
where. 

Dragoon Ho.spltal at Cawnpore, old, 166. 
Drainage, principal lines of, Gorakhpur, 291. 
Dropsy, 711. 

Droughts and famines, Cawnpore, 389, 92, 
113; Gorakhpur, 342-44 Basti, 602-07. 
Drugs, 161, 416, 426-28, 700, 713-15. 

Dnab, the wedge of land between Ganges and 
Jumna, 1, 31,48, 49, 159, 342 note, 453, 623, 
030, 634, 703. 

Dubakhra or Dobakhra tappa, Bastb 785. 
Dubaulia or Dubauli village, Basti, 705, 736, 
764; tappa, 555, 732. 

Dube,/* versed in two Vedas,’’ a Brabma^n title,, 
351, 400, 616 ; a clan of the Halwais, 630. 
Ducks, wild, 25,, 503, 5/8. 

Dudha or dudhi, a varietj of Bhadui rice, 322 , 
589. 
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Dudha^fi term applied to pod crops "?yiiose 
pod has already formed, 6ou. 

Dudhdi forests, Gorakhpur, 289, 290. 
budhara village, Basti, 765. 

Diidhi, Nate on assessment of pargana^ 422 
note, 594 note. 

DudhiCjH variety of nodular limestone, 344, 
608 ; a variety of cobra, 5'7. 

Dudhnath, a shrine in Gorakhpur, 371, 529-30. 
Dudhris lagoon, Basti^ 754. 
i)ug-out canoes, 289, 702. 
puhuja-Khairati ferry, 299. 
i)ulah Sahib, Nawab^ 70. 

Bulba forest-grant in Basti 557, 759. 
iDulhin Kuarin, rani of Gopalpur- See Harpal 
Kunwari 

Duviat, doras, or loam soils, 14-16, 285, 558-59. 
Dumbleton, Mr., c. s., Collector of Cawnpore, 
489, 99. 

Dumdumwa in Basti, 670, 746, 796. 
l>un, the Debra, 284, 455. 

Duncan’s HoteU Cawnpore, removal of Nana 
from, 173. 

Dnnd or Dundan Deo the Chamargaurj 5S, 59. 
Dundha, a kind of snake, 577. 

Pundu Panthj otherwise known as the Nana 
Sahib, 164, 170, 175 note, 185. 
Dundwa-Jamoli village,Cawnpofe, 23, 232. 
Dunkhar, one of the hamlets composing Bans- 
gaon of Anola in Gorakhpur, 463. 

Dunne, Revd. D H., his pamphlet on the 
Christian settlethent at Goteha, 240 rote. 
Puranchi river, Gorakhpur, 300, 634-36. 
Durbasha Rikh, an ancient Hindu saint, 76. 
Durga Parshad, rebel raja of Sachendij 57 
note, 192, 19,5. 

Durgiipur in Cawnpofej 13. 

Durhi, a kind of fish, 580. 
liuryodhau the Kaurava, 655. 
pusena Gaur Rajputs of Tod^ 58. 

Dfisre Ummars, 64. 

Dust-storms, 23, 571. 

Dw5par-yug, the third or brazen age, 76, 
Dyers, their wages, 4 1 0, 693. 

Dysentery, 24, 71U12. 

E. 

Bar-BORED jogfs, votaries of St. Gofakhhath, 
493. 

East India Company, 376, 378-79. 381, 390-9i, 
418, 451, 452-53, 478^ 726, 737j 765, 773^ 181, 
794. 

East Indian Railway, 8, 144j 148-53^ 197, 199, 
204,219, 227, 241, 246, 257, 258, 269^ 306. 
Ebony, 335, 583. 

Eckfiird, Lieutenant, guns under charge of at 
Cawnpore, 17 J. 

Eddies (^bhaur'), 294, 297. 

Edinburgh, Duke of, his visit to Cawnpore^ 78. 
Education, C'awupore, 78-79 ; Gorakhpur; 373- 
74, 407; Basti, 658-59. 

Edwardes, Sir Herbert, joint author of The Life 
of Sir H. Lawrence, 313. 

BelSi {See Bdin-hdmii 


Egg-planf. See Baingan, 

EerePs l ond. See Bagladali. 

Egyptian priests, head-dresses of, G44 ; sugar, 
see Misri. 

Ekdinga, Knlhans Rajputs of, 700. 

Ekka, small jingling carts,drivers of, 74, 367, 640, 

Ekonta^anamet applied to cereals and miliets whose 
grain has begun to form, 600. 

Eldest sons, to whom and when not marriageable, 
649. 

Elephants, domestic, 2i, 318, 518, 574, 749; wildj 
314, 330, 386, 608, 718. 

Elevations. See Heights. 

Elgin Mills, Cawhpofe, 143, 224. 

Elliot, Sir Henry, c s.j hii Snpplemenfal 
saryand Historians of India, 3. 4,54 note, 62 0010 , 
76 note. 203 note, 2.50-51, 271 note, 274-75, 324 
note, 360-61, 363, 376 note, -397 note, 412 note^ 
434, 436 note, 439 note, 486, 517 note, 552 note^ 

. 654, 5S4 note, 617 note, 633 note, 634, 637 note, 
694, 723 note. 

Elliott, Mr. C. A., c.s., 430 note; 43p 672 note. 

Elphinstone, the Hon. Mountstuart, c.s.* his His^ 
tory qr India, 2VS, 362 note, 431, 633 note, 
670 note, 717 note. 

Erablic myrobalans. See Aonia tree. 

Emigration, Gorakhpur, 367 ; Basti, 641. 

Eiicamping-grounds, Cawnpore; 22-23; Basti, 56^. 

Engineers, canal, 8; district, 8, 307 note, 556 ; 
railway, 8, 174. 

England, trade with, 154, 703, 704, 784. 

Enhancements of rent, Cawnpore, 136 ; Gorakli* 
pur, 409; Basti, 688. 

Entrenchments at <'awnpofe, Wheeler’s, 166,, 167, 
169, 171-81 ; Havelock’s, 19l, 194, 

Eta district, 47, 620 ; Gazetteer notice of, 27 note. 

Etawa district; 2, 5, 6, 8, 16 note, 22, 49-50, 66 
note, 163, 227, 268, .355 ; branch of Ganges 
canal, 15, 19; Gazetteer notice; 355 note, 615 
620, 648 note, 651. 713- 

Europeans and Eurakans, 71; 79. 

Evans, Mr. H. F., c.s., his rent-rath reports, 1,16, 
60, 62, 140, 243, 254. 

Evening primroses, 584. 

Ewart, Colonel and Mrs., murdered at Cawnpore; 
182. 

Excise: Cawnpore, 157-68 ; Gorakhpur, 384, 3S8, 
424 ; Basti, 710. 

Expenditure, public, Cawnpore, 156 ; Gorakhpur*; 
423 ; Basti, 709. 

Experimental farm; Cawnpore, 220; 247-48. 

E.xports and imports, Cawnpore, 143-153 ; Go^ 
rakhpur, 413, 418; Basti, 696-705. 

Ex-proprietary tenants, 408, 684. 

E. 

Factoribs, indigo, 14, 106, 215, 25i, 257-58, 327, 
337, 407, 419-20; 464, 484, 503, 521; sugar, 325; 
412-13, 464, 467, 487, 503, 536 ; cotton, East 
India Company’s, 106. 

Ea-Hian, Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, 432 note, 609, 
716 note, 718. 

Fairs, Cawnpore, 153; 160; Gorakhpur, 421 ; 
Basti 705-06. 
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Faizabaii,15?,Sa6,498,531,566, 569, 674,700, 728; 
distticfc, 356, 552, 669, 618, 651, 677, 696, 702, 
703 note, 724, 748 note, 750,773, 795 ; treaty of, 
162; Mt. Raven scroft flies into hiding near, 109. 

Fakirs or religions mendicants, 67, 357, 622, 

Fakir-ki-kothijor the Hermitage, police outpost, 
377, 485-86. 

Falcons, 578. 

Fallon, Dr., Ms Hindustani-English dictionary, 
IS9 note. 

Fallow land, Cawnpore, SI. 

Fallo^ving and overcropping, Basti, 598. 

Families, leading, Cawnpore, 48 et seqq.; Gorakh¬ 
pur, 400-01; Basti, 672-82. 

Famines. See Droughts. 

Farehatta> a quarter of Barhaj, 46fi. 

Faringit Franks, a term sometimes applied by 
natives to Europeans, 179. 

Farm, experimental, near Cawnpore, *220. 

Farmers of revenue, their exactions in Gorakh¬ 
pur-Basti, 447 48, 726. 

Farrukhabad district 2, 5, 6, 11, 47, 62, 211, 251, 
254-55; town, 152, 222, 380,493 note, 708; road 
from Cawnpore to, 167; Gazetteer notice of, 6 1 5, 
688 note, 690 note, 694, 695 note. 

Faruki Shaikhs, 638. 

Fascines for lining interior of wells, .^5- 

Faal (literally ‘‘ harvest”), a name applied to fnll- 
grown rice, 600. 

Fasli or harvest era of Akbar, 4,39,54, 91,93-94, 
99-101, 107, 121,392 note, 398, 440 note, 643 
note, 796 note. 

Fatebabad-Garantba in Cawnpore, 19, 234. 

Fatehganj, the two places so named in Bareli, 
527. 

Fatehgarh, 173, 175, 185, 187, 190, 194,224 ; 
old Agricultural Society of, 111. 

Fatehpur district, 2, 4, 5, 11-12, 20, 114, 163, 
183 note, 233, 258, 323 note, 679; city, 144-45, 
186, 187- 

Fatehpur ferry (in Jajmau) of Cawnpore, I7. 

F'atehpur-Raushanai (in Akbarpur) of Cawn¬ 
pore, 61. 

Fateh Sahai, Bhuinhar Raja of Hoshyarpur in 
Saran, 450-51. 

Father-in-law, a term of abuse amongst natives, 
666 . 

Fatima, daughter of Muhammad, 639. 

Fauna, Cawnpore, 25-27 ; Gorakhpur, 314*21 ; 
Basti, 574-80. 

Fajrer, Dr. Sir J., his Thanaiophidia^ 577. 

Fazlnagar. See Kazipur. 

Fennel, 28, 437. 

Fenwick, Mr., author of the DaulaUi-Hind, a 
primer on cultivation, 374. 

Ferries, Cawnpore, 17-J8 ; Gorakhpur and Bas¬ 
ti, see Rivers, 

Feudal system, the European, 278, 669. 

Fever, 24, 159, 161, 3i4, 425, 711. 

Fibres and fibre-manufactures, 700-01, 762, 769, 
784, 797. 

Fida Husain, revenue-free holder, Cawnpore, 130. 

Fidiie Khan, a general and governor of Akbar’s 
reign, 371, 439-40, 442, Y2S. 771, 773. 

Fidaipur, a tappa of Basti, 556, 723 note, 777. 


Fidali Gangaputra, rerentte-free holder in 
Cawnpore, 130. 

Fidden, Mrs., a former owner of the Ganeshpur 
domain in Basti, 680, 765. 

Field-mice, 97. 

Fields, nomenclature of different, 599, 

Fig, wild^ ^^35, 582 ; bark of, 580, 714. 

Fiji, emigrants to, 641. 

Filkhana-bazar, Cawnpore, 88. 

Finch, Mr., a grantee of forest lands and indigo- 
factor in Gorakhpur, 287, 621. 

Firewood, canal-borne and other, 20, 148-49, 
684, 628. 

Firoz Shdh, 52, 54, 66 ; rebel prince so named, 
195. 

Fiscal history, Cawnpore, 89-91 ; Gorakhpur^ 
.379-80; Basti, 667. 

Fish, fishing and fisheries, Cawnpore, 27 ; Go¬ 
rakhpur, 318^20, .368; Basti, ,579-82, 646. 

Fitzgerald, the Messrs., grante es of forest-lands 
in Gorakhpur, 287 

Floods, Cawnpore, 24; Gorakhpur, 342; Basti, 
563, 608. 

Florican, .315 

Flour-mills on Ganges canal, Cawnpore, 20? 
Government steam, at Cawnpore, 143. 

Flying-foxes, 316. 

Fogs, 572. 

Food, Cawnpore, 137-38 ; Gorakhpur, 368 ; 
Basti, 646-47. 

Foot-and-mouth disease (khdng), ISO, 438, 576. 

Forbes the lexicographer, 324 note, 555 ; Mr. J , 
grantee of forest-lands in Basti, 557. 

Foreign trade, Mr. Fuller’s report on (1877-78), 
698 note. 

Forests and jangle, Cawnpore, 12, 40 ; Gorakh¬ 
pur, 286-91, 390 f produce of, 334-36. 

Forest Department, 288-89; grants, 272 note, 
276-77, 286-88, 390, 527, 557. 

Forfeitures on account of rebellion, Cawnpore, 
195; Gorakhpur, 457-68 ; Basti, 682-83, 730. 

Fortier and Dubois, Messrs., failure of their 
indigo concern, 107, 108. 

Foxes, 576. 

Fragrant resins {dhup\ 697. 

French Agricultural Societies* 111; water-nuts 
(rnarron d’eau), 601 ; West Indies, emigrants 
to, 367, 641. 

Fruits, Gorakhpur, 337. 

Fuel, 146, 496, 683, 585-86, 595, 597. 

Fuller, Mr. J. B,, on the trade of Cawnpore, 
147-53 ; on the trade between Basti and 
Hepdl, 698 note. 

Funerals, Hindu, 649. 

G. 

Gadahla, a clan of sweepers in MirzSpnr, 634, 

Gadariya or Garariya caste, 65, 66, 67, 357, 575- 
648, 622. 

Gadh, mythical king of Ghazipur, 354, 

Gadhonia caste, 622 , 638, 

Gadif cushion or throne, general term for a 
dynasty, principality, or lordship, 4 ; a name 
applied to Atith and other priories* 130, 655, 
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Gaeghat village, 570-71, 660, 728, 765, 781, 

Gagaha, police outpost in Gorakhpur, 486, 309 ; 
tappa, 281, 296, 470 ; Palwars of, 472. 

Gaghi, a kind of net, 681. 

Gagra, a clan of sweepers, 634. 

Gaharwar Kajputs, 48, 53, 62, 211. 

Gahasand, a small mart in Gorakhpur, 515; 
tappa, 279, 513-14, ftSI, 668 note. 

Gahlon in Cawnpore, 68, 60, 198, 201. 

Gahlot Rajputs, 62, 255, 353, 435, 681, 721 ; 
Kh5;krobs, 634. 

Gahrwaria Tharus, 358 

Gajadhar (Gadadhar or the mace-hearer), a title 
applied to statues of Vishnu, 795. 

Gajhel, a variety of Bhadai rice, 322. 

Gajen domain in Cawnpore, 58. 

Gajesar, a variety of Bhadui rice, 322. 

Gajgaur, a variety of Bhadui rice, 589. 

Gajner in Cawnpore, 6, 77, 87, 153-54, 206, 232. 

Gajpati Rao, raja of hiagar, 679-80. 

Gajpur in Gorakhpur, 293, 309, 423, 440, 472, 
486-87 ; old police circle, 345. 

Gaiida, a measure of weight, 422, 706. 

Gandak rivers. Great and Little, 272, 285 note, 
289-92, 194, 297, 300-02, 309, 325 note, 350, 
414, 455, 460, 475-76, 487, 600, 603, 607, 512, 
516, 519, 531, 533, 535-40, 651. 

Gandhif a crop-devouring insect, 698. 

Gandsi. sk variety of Bhadui rice, 689. 

Gdnduri or gdndar, a fragrant grass, 37, 75, 645. 

Ganesha, the elephant-headed son of Bhiva 
and Bhawini, 511, 522, 652, 656. 

Ganesh-das, prior of SohanSg, 546. 

Ganeshpur in Basti, 679-80, 705, 765-66,788-89 ; 
tappa, 656, 785, 787-88. 

Ganga Bai, revenue-free holder in Cawnpore, 
130. 

Ganga das temple, Bithur, 217. 

Gangadhar, builder of the modern Muktadevi 
temple at Musaiiagar, 252. 

Gangam or gingam (whence English gingham ?), a 
mixture of country silk and cotton, 644. 

Ganga-prashad Fande, a lawyer of Gorakhpur, 
352 note. 

Gatigapur in Cawnpore, 21. 

Ganges canal 8, 18, 33, 35, 145-153, 211,219, 
223, 227, 234, 241. 

Ganges-Pandu watershed, Cawnpore, 14, 33. 

Ganges river, 1, 8, 12-U, 17, 211 and elsewhere 
in Cawnpore notice; 233, 297, 561 note, 644, 
7U7, 716, 783 

Gaiigri, a small stream of Gorakhpur, 296. 

Gang-robbery or dacoity, 83-84, 361, 378, 384, 
389, 647, 661, 727. 

Gangroli in Cawnpore, 55. 

Qanldr or ganniar tree, 336, 682. 

Ganja, a kind of net, 320, 581 ; an intoxicating 
decoction from the wild hemp, 627. 

Ganjifa, playing cards, 580, 

Gcwjimisar^ a variety of Bhadai rice, 589. 

Gaoukama or “ village work manhood,” a title 
of the Chamars, 65. 

Gaora or Gaura, a mart in Basti, 563, 793* 

Oar, a reservoir, 506. 

Gaxab Beo Chandel, 57. 


Garantha. See Fatehabad-Garantha. 

Gardens, canal irrigation of, 18,19. 

Garden produce, Gorakhpur, 336. 

Gardhi Singh, Bhars expelled from pargana 
Basel by, 677, 721. 

Garehia river, Basti, 565-66, 752, 754, 773. 

Garg, a clan of the Sarwariya Brahmans, 616. 

Gargaj Deo Chandel, 56* 

Garb Gajni, 57. 

Garhti, a Nepalese hill-tribe, 362. 

Garhwal, 618, 672 

Garhwaria Thards, 358. 

Garlic, 337, 646, 715. 

Garmabi or Gurhmi tappa of Gorakhpur, 281-, 
295, 470. 

Garrison at Cawnpore, 2*25; at Gorakhpur, 492. 

Gardhi^ rust-blight, 608. 

Gdi^ a bed grown with betel-vines, 37. 

Gathni-ghat or the Ghagra, 308, 415, 417, 510 
516. ^ 

GcLuhdn or goend^ lands immediately surround¬ 
ing village homestead, 16, 394, 559-60, 598, 
and pargana articles in Cawnpore and Basti 
notices. 

Gauhar Shahi rupees, 708. 

Gaunr, a clan of the Halwais, 630. 

Gaur of Bengal, 487. 

Gaur Rajputs, 50. 57-58, 193, 201, 487 ; Brah¬ 
mans, 351,487, 615 ; Bhuinhdrs, 352; Kaudus,. 
621 ; Kayaths, 633. 

Gaura, suburb of Barhaj, 292, 310, 351, 423, 
464, 466, 487, 532 ; village in pargana Haveli 
of Gorakhpur, 503; a mart in Basti, see- 
Gaora. 

Gaurakhshpur or Cowherds-town, a Brahmani- 
cal derivation of the name Gorakhpur, 428. 

Gaurganj in Gorakhpur, 300» 

Gauri, a ferry in Cawnpore, 17 ; a small mart¬ 
in Gorakhpur, 543. 

Gtauri-Shank^, a statue of Mahadeo and Bar- 
vati, 644. 

Gauriya, a variety of Aghani rice, 324, 590, 

Gautam, Rajputs, 54, 60, 362-53, 355, 617, 664, 
679-80, 721-22, 765, 786 ; Brahmans, 351, 
615-16. 

Gautama, a name of Buddha, 429, 

Gautaniia Brahmans, 352. 

Gautmanor Gdtamaa, tappa of Gorakhpur, 282, 


UO I. 

Gavyals (^gharigdl), 314, 485, 677. 
crayain Bengal,,252, 508 ; district, 6*26- 
Gayaditya, the last Adicya monarch of Kanacy, 


xayapuri-ji, prior of Karwaniya, 545. 
5ayatri,text, the, 651, 

7as or yard, a measure of length,,70b. 
j-azetceer of towns, parganahs, &c., Cawnpore* 
197-269^; Gorakhpur, 459-550 ; Basti, 731-9 
xeese, wild,.25, 578. 

5t;/iuioda, a variety of cobra,,315. . . 

General, rarity of oSicers bearing that title m 
the Nepdlese army, 4o4 note. 

3eneralganj in Cawnpore, 160, 225. 

^euk-tepe or Gank-tappa, 555 note. ^ 
jhadipur, perhaps the s,tme as Kanauj,.434. 
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Gbagar, an afilnent of the Ghunghi, 473 ; a name 
of the Parasi rivulet, 748 note. 

GhdghUf lower compartment of the sugar-mill, 
412. 

Ghagra river, 26, 146, 283-85, 291, 298-99, 304, 
306,342,428, 439, 561-67, 569, 672, 574, 577, 
620 ; an affluent of the Gbungbi, 294. 

Ghair-maurud, a tenant-at-will, 684. 

Ghaiiipur, a quarter of Gorakhpur city, 491-92. 

Ghanshyam, the Chandel, a legendary king of 
Ranauj, 53 ; the Ohnuhan, an ancient raja of 
Kameipur, 6l, 1^26, 253. 

Ghansh} ampur of Basti, 772. 

Ghanti^ a measure of liquid capacity, 155. 

Ghardwari, Sep Ground-rent. 

Gharghara, old name of the Ghagra river, 566. 

Gharrd, round earthen pitchers, rafts supported 
hy, J3. 

Gharwaspar, a tappa of Basti, 555, 74T. 

Ghatampur town, Oawnpore, 232 ; pargana, 7, 
20, 47, 48, 96, 162, 233-39. 

Ghati village in Gorakhpur, 487 ; tappa, 282, 
'631. 

Ghausganj, a part of Musanagar town in Cawn- 
pore, 23, 209, 252. 

Ghazi Miyan, a Musalmin saint, 631, 706. 

Gliazipiir district, 275, 306, 354, 524 ; city, 

144-47, 317, 415, 417-19, 438 note, 702-a5, 
728, 761 note. 

Ghazipuri Raut, a elan of sweepers, 634. 

Glmz£-ud-din Haidar, king of Oudh, 70, 217. 

Gld. See Clarihed butter. 

Gbfmhu Singh Bhoya, coj^y of a hiTind^ma grant¬ 
ed to, 398. 

Ghordrojh, a variety of the nilgdo or blnebull, 
316 

Gli«-rburwa water-course, Gorakhpur, 548. 

Ghor-charao, a clan of Khatiks, 634. 

GhurkardiL a kind of snake, 315, 577. 

Ghos, a tappa of Basti, 555, 6S4, 724, 741, 745, 
761. 

Ghcsi caste, 621-22. 

Ghula, hollow dug for the reception of water 
when first emptied beside the well, 594 note. 

Ghnlain Ashr|f, Sayyid, of Bukhara, 400. 

Ghunghi river, 272, 291-94, 3Ui, 454, 473-74, 
500, 502, 625, 562, 741, 758, 760. 769 

Ghurbach, a drug im])orted from Nepal, 700. 

Ghurhi-sotwa, an affluent of the Biirlii Bapti, 
743. 

Gibbon, Mr. W., grantee of forest-lands in Bas¬ 
ti, 557, 761. 

Gild/, dollar, or hkol, a double sheet, 644. 

Gilis-bazar, Cawnpore, 88, 225 

Oiioli or Gilaiili, Faiiwdr x*ajas of, 63, 208. 

Gindauriya Baniyas, 356. 

(linger, 161,324, 337, 427. 538, 589, 736, 757, 784. 

Girah, a measure of length, 165. 

Girai, a kind of fish, 319. 

Oirtiharpur in Cawnpore, 68. 

Girdlestone, Mr. C.E., c.s., his Eeport on Past 
Famines in the North- Western Provinces, 342 
note 34.3. 

Giri or Gir, a sect of Atiths, 654. 

(siroi in Gorakhpur, 293-94. 


Glanvillc, Lieutenant, 174, 183. 

Glaubers salts {khdri) 41. 

Goats, 26, 41. 65, 318, 575, 745. 

Gobind Nawas, mahant his temple at Bithuiy 
217. 

God, a variety of Aghani rice, 590. 

Godaihiya, a clan of Kumhars, 635. 

Gogamau in Cawnpore, lake at, 12, 198. 

Goghdi, a variety" of Aghani rice, 590. 

Goghla sker, a variety of tiger, 314. 

Gohal caste, 357- 

Gohani, Kayaths of, 68. 

Gohar Singh, rawat of Bhindeman, 59. 

Goher Kanjars, 632. 

Gvhta, a small variety of porpoise, 315. 

Goind, goeyir. See Gauhdn. 

Goit, a clan of Muraos, 636. 

Goitre (ghegkra), 300, 425, 520, 533, 735, 740. 

Gajdi, ISee Gujdi. 

GoL See ^Ildka, 

Gala, a ai'ain-market, 466 ; the gola at Budar- 
pur, 528 

Gola, a quarter of Barhalganj, 467; a quarte? 
of Gorakhpur, 49). 

Gola^ a variety of Aghani rice, 5^0, 

Gola, Madaria or Gola,-rGopalpur town, 300, 
306 note, 308, 350-51, 367, 376-79, 416, 4z3, 
478, 482, 484, 488-89, 755. 

Go/apawseri,measure of weight so called, 154. 

Gola-Piprdgbat in Gorakhpur, 297, 298, 311. 

GolSpuri Baniyas, 620.. 

Gold filings, 7 15. 

Goldie, Colonel, a victim of the Cawnpore mu- 
tiny, 186-87. 

Goldsmiths. See Metallurgists, 

Gold-washing on the Great Gandak, 539. 

Goloka, the heaven of Vishmi, 655-56. 

Gon or don, a measure of weight, 422, 706. 

Gonck, a kind of fish, 319. 

Good caste, 622, 624. 

Gonda district. 109, 152,487, 552,562, 565, 671, 
574, 607, 671, 691, 703, 716, 720, 725,728, 
730, 762 J rajas of, 671,678-79, 680 note, 691, 
703, 718, 720-22, 724, 741, 752, 756, 764, 
497. 

Gonr or Gond, a clan of the Kahars, 631, 

Gopa, Gopi, the half divine cowdierds and cow- 
litrdesses who were the companions of Krish¬ 
na, 655, 

Gopal, first chief of Padrauna, 523; a raja of 
Bansi, 67 3. 

Gopal Kao Marhatta, revenue-free holder in 
Cawnpore, ISO. 

Gopal Shahi rupees, 708. 

Gopalpur, a ferry in Cawnpore, 17; a tappa o,f 
basti. 556, 7 73 ; an old police circle of Go¬ 
rakhpur, 345 ; a village in Gorakhpur, 444, 
489 ; rajas of, 354, 391,398, 401, 456-58, 468- 
69, 483, 487, 519, 729. 

Gopicha7idana, earth with •which forehead of 
certain devotees is streaked, 72. 

Gora brook, 303. 

Gorakh or Gurakh, a god of Nepal, 436. 

Gorakhbansi Brahmans, 6l5- 

Gorakhnath, 365,371, 436, 497 ; shrine of, 
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Gorakhpur district notice, 271-550; for a brief 
stateujent of contents see page first men¬ 
tioned. 

Gorakhpur town, 489--99 ; tahsil, 499 ; old 
government {sarkdr'y of, 274. 

Gorakhpuri pice, 414 uote, 701, 706-07. 

Goria, Gonria; Guria or Gudhia Kahars, a tribe 
of fishermen, 27, 580, 631. 

Gorna, preliminary plqughing to break up the 
clods, 593, 

GOvSaiu sect, 364, 387 ; 622, 6l^S, 796. 

Gosaingarj railway station, 569* 

Got or goira, a subdivision of the caste, 52, 
357,615. 

Goteha or Guteha village, Cawnpore, 70, 
239-40. 

Goii. See Luka. 

Gotwa, a small piart in Basti, 788. 

Gourds, 589. 

Goutier, Mr., an indigo-planter of Gorakhpur, 
484. 

Governors-General, 406, 419,4.52 and elsewhere. 
Govind Hao the Gahlot, 62, 63, 

Goviod Hao or Gobind Bai Fandit, Marhatta ■ 
governor, 54, 227, 254, 

Grain-lending. See Loans. 

Gram, chand, or chick-pea, 27, 138, 331, 334, 
339,' 462 477, 587, 591, 599, 603, 607, 700, 
704, 788 ; price of, 411. 

Gramme, relation of to local weights of Cawri- 
pore, 155. 

Grdmyadevaidy village gods, 652. 

Gratid Trunk Boad, 9-11, 14, 21-22, 147, 186., 
190, 210-11, 219, 246, 258, and elsewhere in 
Cawnpore notice, 

G.rant, General Sir Hope, cavalry under, 134; 
Mr., C.S., Collector of Cawnpore, 109 ; Lieute¬ 
nant, his survey of Gorakhpur, 337, 387. 
Grapes, 247. 

Grass, trade in, 146. 

Graziez's, 318. 

Grcathed, Brigadier-General, his victory at 
Kanauj, 193; Mr., c.s., Collector of Cawn¬ 
pore, 43. 

Great Trigonometrical Survey, 8-11, 556. 
Grebe, 315, 578. 

Green flag of Islam, 172-73. 

Greeiiway, Messrs, purchase Najafgarh indigo- 
factory, lu8 ; Mrs., i75, 180 note; Mr., mas¬ 
sacred at Cawnpore, 187. 

Grenada, emigrants to, 641. 

Griha.sth or khaihdr, a terni applied in old Go- 
rakhpur-Basti to the fourth, the menial or 
ploughman class, 633, 

Ground TQi\t{parj.ot,parjawatf b^hrii ghardmH), 
90, 406, 688, 736. 

Groves, 2, 40, 283, 474, 432, 488, 499, 493, 502,^ 
612, 539, 769, 787, 791-92, 796 ; and classifica¬ 
tions of area in pargana articles, Cawnpore 
notice. 

Growse, Mr. F. S , c s., his note on castes, 433 
note, 624 note ; his Mathura Memoir, 6,18 
note. 

Guadeloupe. See French West Indies. 

Guayas, 334-35, 532-83* 


Guhrain, a tappa of Gorakhpur, corrigenda for 
p. 282, 531. 

Gudra or gudri, a half-ripe crop. 

Gudri^ a patchwork quilt, 644. 

Guiana, British. See Demerara. 

Gujdi, mixed wheat and barley, 29, 326, 331, 
Gujar caste, 357 ; a clan of the Basis, 637, 
Gujarati Brahmans, 351. 

Gulaur, a tappa of Basti, 555., 741. 

Gulhani Telis, 638. 

Gulhariya Tehs, 633. 

G aius, 289, 583, 585, 690. 

Gumdi gumi^ varieties of kiln-haked brick, 699* 
Gunny bags, 146. 

Gupta, dynasty, 432, 717-28; character, 505. 

Gut, sugar compost, 142, 326, 331, 413, 483, 
528, 592, 647, 704. 

Gur or Gaur, tappa of Gorakhpur, 28i, 480. 

Gura or Gaura, tappa of pargana Haveli in Go¬ 
rakhpur, 279,305, 600; of pargana Silhat ia 
same district, 281, 541. 

Guraikhera, old name of Akbarpur, 197, 

Gurait, a village watchman, 376-78, 712. 

Gurang, a clan of Nepalese hillmen, 362. 

Gurdas temple, Bithur, 217. 

Gurdhai, a famous tobacco field in Aunreri of 
Cawnpore, 209. 

Gurdhi or gurdUi, a variety of Aghani rice, 324. 
59U. 

Gnrer, a clan of Kalwars, 632 ; a lagoon in Go¬ 
rakhpur, 533. 

Guria in Gorakhpur, 300. 

Guriya Mallahs, 635. 

Gurkha, the town so named in Nepal, 362, 437 ; 
a title sometimes applied to the Maharaja 
of Nepal, the Gurkha juar excellence, 420, 
Gurkhas, 284, 362, i85-86, 429, 430, 437, 452- 
53, 455, 4S6. 

Gursahai. munshi, purchaser of a village in 
Cawnpore, 104. 

Guru or Gur Farsh5,d, his purchase of A ga-, 
Mir’s house, 7a ; his Hindu temple at Ca\ra- 
pere, 220. 

Guru, gtirua, a spiritual pastor, 505, 608, 628, 
651 ; guru~gharana, a domestic chaplain, 2.52. 
Gurumukhi, a text learnt from one’s guru, 651. 
Gusiari, a market village in Basti, 776 ; tappa, 
5o5, 773,7/0. 

'Gwal Nats, 636. 

Gwaldy a cowherd, 65. 

Gwaliar, 49,192, 208; G. contingent attacks and 
Is defeated at Cawnpore, 193., 193-94. 
Gwaliarr N'ats, 636. 

Gwaltoli of Cawnpore, 70, 88. 

Gyan Bingh of Khaupur, honorary magistrate- 
7, 59. 

Gyas Deo Chandel, a legendary king of 
Kanauj, 53, 

H. 

I Habitations, Cawnpore, 74, 75; Gorakhpur, 
347, 368 ; Basti, 641-42. 

I Habits and customs, 77, 244 (Muslim fashioii 
of fastening the tunic), 367, 648-50. 
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Unba-i-damf retention of breatb, 252. • 

Hafizpur village, Cawnpore, 232. 

Hagni rirer, Basti, 744, 760. 

Haha% a name wbich Buchanan bestows on the 
Farasi brook, 743. 

Haikomari, wife of Mayyur Bhit, 517. 

Hailstorms, 23, S23-29, 573. 

Haiiisar in Bisti, 781. 

Hajari, a clan of the Karwals, 632. 

Hajipur in Cawnpore, 3 note, 

Hajjaj bin Yusuf, a prince of Mesopotamia, 
63?<. 

Hajjaji Shaikhs, ih. 

Hajjam or barber caste, 65, 357, 622, 630, 648. 

MaHm, native physicians, 428. 

Sakk pahrdwa and chhoid, deductions made 
from a money-loan, at the time of lending, by 
the lender, 695. 

Bal or har. See Plough. 

Halalkhor or “eater of lawful things.’^ See 
Khdhroh. 

Halaur village, Basti, 793 ; tappa, 555, 790, 
794. 

Balbandi or plough tenures, 686-87. 

Halepur in Cawnpore, 48. 

Halkdhandi or village schools, 78-79, 374-75, 
658-59. 

Halkapur bridge, Cawnpore, 10, 

Hall, Dr. Fitz Edward, 372 note, 506. 

Halsey, Mr. W. S., o.s., 75, 132 note, 139-»40, 
221, 333. 491. 

Halseyganj at Gorakbpnr, 491, 495. 

Balukii, a fishing-rod and line, 581. 

Halwai caste, 65, 367, 622, 630, 742 note. 

Halwakhand or Halwa-skhaudwa distributary, 
Ganges Canal, 18 , 258. 

Hamilton, Mr. C., grantee of forest lands in 
Basti, 557 ; F. B., author of Eastern India. 
See Buchanan. 

Bammdl (/it., porter or sedan-hearer), the Bom-« 
bay servant so called, 631. 

Harair the Gahlot, 63. 

Hamirpur, district, 2, 63, 152, 204, 233, 354„ 
621 ; town, 18, 21, 219 , 234. 

Hannay, Major, Oudh Governor of South Go¬ 
rakhpur, 446, 448-50, 726 

Hansakshetra (z. e., Gosfield) or Hansatirtha, 
an old name of Kudarpur, 429 note, 529. 

HansU a kind of fish, 580. 

Bansrdj, a variety of Agliani rice, 590. 

Hanumau, the divine monkey ally of Kama, 
371. 

Hanuraan Kalwar, founder of a temple at Qola, 
484. 

Hanumanganj in Basti, 515, 705, 776. 

Hanumanpur in Basti, 757. 

Bar or barha, the outermost lands of the village^ 
65. See also Barlid. 

Har Lai Eurmi of Bairi in Cawnpore, 265. 

Hara Hajputs, 762. 

Bard or hatra tree, 335-36, 582, 600. 

Haraia village, Basti, 565. 568 note, 569, 571, 
668,660, 705, 736,763, 766 ; tahsil, 555, 568 
note, 569, 591-92, 612, 640-41, 766, 790, 795. 

Harbans, raja of Nagar, 680. 


Barhilds, a variety of Aghani rice, 324, 590. 

Hardeo Sen, raja of Majhauli, 517. 

Hardhan Singh, <*lambardar” of Bhaura in 
Cawnpore, 104. 

Hardi tappa, Basti. 555, 557, 752; forest grant 
of, sometimes called the Basti forest grant, 
557, 753 note ; Hard! in Baliia, 619. 

Hardia Muraos, 636. 

Hardoi district, 211, 6l9. 

Hardwar in Saha ran pur, 530, 755. 

Hardware, 702, 762, 769. 

Hares, 25, 576. 

Hargovind Singh, rebellious landholder of 
Menhdawal, a forfeited rebel, 682-83, 784. 

Hari, a clan of sweepers, 634. 

Hariana, 26. 

Barianth, a breed of cattle, ib. 

Hariharpur in Basti, 64 1 , 677, 571, 766, 781. 

Harilapur, a market-village of Gorakhpur 549. 

Baris, the beam of a plough, 592. 

Harkishan Singh, leader of the rebel forces 
defeated at Mairua, 457. 

Harness manufacture, Cawnpore, 143. 

Haruu in (Cawnpore, 12. 

Harpal Kunwari, Dulhin, present representative 
of the Gopalpur rajas, 483-84, 489. 

Harpoon, fishing by, see Bdnsa. 

Harpur in Dhuriapar (Gorakhpur), an early 
seat of the Bhuinhars, 433-34. 

Harpur in Maghar (Gorakhpur), a small market- 
village, 515. 

Harsingar shrub, 27, 336, 584. 

Harsiugh Deo the Chandel, 55-56. 

Harsinghpur in Cawnpore, 56. 

B arsudh a or pa chela, & holt which f>)rms part 
of the Basti plough, 592. 

Bartdl, yellow arsenic or orpiment. See Arsenic, 

Barwdha, a ploughman, 402, 690. 

Hasan. See Imams. 

Hasanpur lagoon, Basti, 754. 

Hasanpur-Maghar. See Maghar pargana. 

Hasnapur in Cawnpore, 3. 

BasUgaria^ the “elephants ditch,” at Kapila^ 
718-19. 

Hastinapur, 517, 619. 

Hastings, Mr., a grantee of forest-lands in Go- 
rakhpur, 287. 

Hastisanda. See Hathsara. 

Basua, a sickle, 6fl0. 

Bata, village in Shahjahanpur of Gnrakhpur» 
272, 309, 374,, 376-77, 499-50U ; tahsil, 272, 
276,.29i, 412,499-500 j village in Dhnriapar of 
Gorakhpur, 484 ; tappa of Basti, 555, 74i. 

Bath See cubit. 

Bdtkck, a wooden shovel used in field irrigationi. 
341, 594 

Hatheliya Kumhars, 635. 

Hathras in Aligarh, 2i5. 

Hathsara or Hastisanda in Basti, 794. 

Hathwa. estate in Gorakhpur, 517. 

Hati or Sansar Singh of Auaula, 673. 

Bavaldt. See Lock-up. 

Haveh, a tappa of pargaua Haveli in Gorakh¬ 
pur, 279, 500 ^ a tappa of pargana Bhaua- 
par in same district, 279, 470 j of pargana 
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Sidhua-Jobna in same district, 280, 537 ; of 
pargana Anola in same district, 281, 461 j of 
pargana Dhuriapar in same district, 281, 
48u ; of pargana Chillupar in same district, 
281, 476 ; of pargana Salempiir in same dis¬ 
trict, 282, 631 ; of pargana Basti in Basti, 
555, 752. 

fiaveli-Avadli. a pargana of Kaizabad, 618 ; an 
ancient district (dastur,) 564, 

Haveli or Haveli-Gorakhpur pargana, 273, 276- 
80, 2S8, 291. 294-96, 3ii5i 314, 322, 329, 356, 
360, 392, 399, 403, 410, 500-05. 

Haveli-Hagar or Nagar, a tappa of Basti, 555, 
785. 

Haveli, south, a tappa of Basti, 656, 773* 

Havelock, General Sir Henry, his advance into 
Cawnpore, 186, 188-93, 240. 

Havelock-Allan, Sir Henry, Bart., 189. 

Hawaspur ferry, Cawnpore, 17. 

Hayobans Rajputs ot the Ballia district, 5l9. 

Hazari Doms, 6 jJ6* 

Hazrat Mutahar, tomb of, at M5war, 251. 

Hazrat S.S.’Abd-nr Rasul, the saint of Halaur, 
793 note. 

Hazur, t^adr, or Headquarters tahsil, Gorakh¬ 
pur, 272. 

Head-constables, 88, 377, 660. 

Heberden, Mr, railway engineers under at siege 
of Cawnpore, i74. 

Heights, Cawnpore, 8-11; Gorakhpur, 284; 
Basti, 656. 

Hela, a clan of sweepers, 357, 634. 

Hemp, cultivated, 27, 28, 513, 688 ; wild, 427, 
549, 633, 701 note ; matting, 540. 

Hmga, a harrow, 598. 

Henna {mihndi)^ 426* 

Henvey, Mr., o.s., his report on the famine of 
1868-69, 602. 

Herklots, Dr., 639. 

Herodotus, 584 note. 

Hetimpur in Gorakhpur, 300, 311, 536, 

Hide, old English measure of area so called, 594. 

Hides, 142-43, 146-46, 150-51, 859, 418, 540, 466, 

7 62, 769 ; hide-curing, 69fi. 

Highlanders, 78th, arrive at Cawnpore under Sir 
H, Havelock, 189. 

Bijrah caste, 357. 

Hill, Jdr. S. A., Meteorological Reporter for the 
N-\V. P., 672. 

Hillersdon, Mr., o.s.. Magistrate of Cawnpore 
during mutiny, 165-68. 

Bilsa, fish so called, 319. 

Himalaya, the, 161, 283, 313 note, 473,482,5l7, 
538,557-68*572,578, 6i8, 692, 716, 744,760. 

Bimavati, ancestress of the Chandels, 52, 

Himmat Bahadur Gosto, 4,126, 268. 

Hindi language, 78,372, 374, 524, 657. 

Hindu population, Cawnpore, 43-69; Gorakh¬ 
pur, 351-65 ; Basti, 614-38. 

Hindu religious buildings, 76, 369-70, 642. 

Bindu Pantheov, Moor’s, 217 note. 

Hindu Singh, raja of Sachendi, 56,61, 226,253. 

Hinduism, Cawnpore, 71; Gorakhpur, 370 ; 
Basti, 651. 

Hindupat, raja of Shifirajpur, 64. 


Hindustan, 615, 701. 

Hir, a tappa of Basti, 55$, 741, 

Hira Baniya, revenue-free holder in Cawn¬ 
pore, 130 ; Hira Singh Chandel, 65. 

BiraJiasis. See Copperas. 

Hiraman, a quarter of Shiuli town, 262. 

Hiranyavati, an ancient name of the Little 
Gandak or Hirana river, 509. 

Hirde Singh Chandel, 56. 

Hirna water-course, a feeder of the Little 
Gandak, 509, 548, 

Hiss^r bulls, 317 ; rams, 575. 

History i Cawnpore, 162-95; Gorakhpur, 428- 
58 ; Basti, 716-30. 

Hoal Singh, raja of Satasi, 437, 441-42* 

Hobart, Mr. R. T., o. s., the principal authority 
on infanticide in the N -W P, 88, 662-64. 

Holdings, average size of, Basti, 686. 

Holi festival, 133, 203. 240, 249^ 653-54. 

Honey, 289, 428, 586, 600, 

Honorary Magistrates, 7,.656. 

Hooper, Mr. J., c. s., his note on drugs from 
NepSlese hills, 701. 

Horei Deo the Chamargaur, 60, 

Horns, trade in, 3 4, 418, 579, 701, 769. 

Horse Artillery Bazar, police outpost, Cawn¬ 
pore, 88. 

Horse-radish tree. See Sainjna. 

Horses. 26, 153, 230, 317, 574; ploughing with# 
237. 

House-breaking or burglary, 87, 378, 661. 

Household Words, magazine so named, 771 note* 

House-tax towns, 155-56, 423, 709. 

Bukka, native bubble-bubble or tobucco-pipe# 
647, 

Humayun, emperor, 439. 

Bundiy bills uf exchange, stamps on, 159, 424, 
710. 

Husain. See Imam. 

Husain, king of Jaunpur, 204 note. 

Hwen Thsang, Chinese pilgrim, 248, 429, 432# 
509-10, 612, 7 19. 

Hydrophobia in jackals, 676. 

Hyaenas, 576. 

I. 

iBRAlutM KhXn Loh^lS t defeats Husain, king of 
Jaunpur, 204 note, 

Ibrahim, king of Jaunpur, alias Sttlt^n Ibrahim 
Shark!, 260-51. 

Ice manufacture, 224, 673. 

'Jtdgdh, buildings used for Musalman worship 
during the ’I'd and other festivals, 220, 643. 

Idiots. See Insanes. 

Idrakpur, a tappa of Gorakhpur, 281, 641. 

Ih4ta Pande at Gorakhpur, 496. 

Ikrari watercourse, Basti, 743, 790-91. 

Ikshvaku, founder of Ajudhya, 618, 620. 

Ilahabadi Muraos, 636. 

Ilahi Bakhsh Khan of Nandor in Basti, a rebel, 
682. 

’Xldka, a domain or jurisdiction, 49; a term 
bestowed in Gorakhpur-Basti on the circles 
into which, for purposes of thieving and beg¬ 
ging, the Doms divide the country. 
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Jlmds-sdhi, a variety of ’brio]?;, 609. 

Imdmbdra, a Mo?aim§n shrine sneted to the 
Imams, 643 ; inidnibara at Gorakhpur, 491-92; 
d.»main attached to, 39S, 400; imambara at 
Larh, 512. 

In a ms, Hasan and Husain the, 492, 631, 639. 

Imperial post-offices, tiee Post-offices. 

Imperial Gazetiter, Mr. Tupp’s articles for, 
220 note, ill, 578, 613. 

Impetigo, Ill. 

imports and exports of Cawnpore, 143-53; of 
Gorakhpur, 413-18 ; of Basti, 696-705. 

Inawar lagoon, Basti, 790. 

Incense, 697 note. 

Jneome-tax, Cawnpore, 157; Gorakhpur, 424, 
Basti, 709. 

indardavT wan Mai, son of Mayyur Bliat, 6i7. 

Indarjir, raja of Shiurajpur, 54, 55. 

Indian Association at Calcutta, the, 225. 

Inrlian-corn. See Maize. 

Indigenous schools, 78, 374, 658-59. 

Indigestion, 335, 711, 

Indigo, 27, 28, 39, 97 98, 106-10, 154, 228, 238, 
327-32, .134, 420, 477, 513, 539, 588j 591, 597, 
704, 733, 764; seed, 143, 145, 152-53, 226. 

Indra, Gw! of TllUnder, 5U5-06, 661. 

Indrayumna, rdja, founder of the Jaganndth 
temples, 771. 

Indrukh ferry, Cawnpore, 17. 

liidupur or ludopur, a lappa of Gorakhpur, 281, 
541- 

Infan tieide, female, i. 6 , morder of ^irhchildren, 
Cawnpore, 88; Gorakhpur, 349-50; Basti, 
613, 661-66; Act, see Acts. 

infantry, Bengal, 163-65, 169, 173^ 191-92, 4.56 ; 
British, 2 : 8 note, 219, 225, 454. 

Infirmities (bodily) of the population, as re- 
cordM by the census of 1872, Cawnpore, 45 ; 
Gorakhpur, 350 ; Basti, 613. 

Inflammation of the lungs, 7il. 

Innkeepers (^Bhaiiydra), f4, 640. 

inoculation. See dmall-pox. 

Insanes, 45, 350, 613. 

Inspectors of bchoois, see schools ; of polide, see 
Police. 

Interest, See Loans. 

“ Interlopers,*’ 390, 419. 

Intoxicating drugs, fees on sale of, 158. 

Intwa village, 570-71, 660, 746, 767. 

Iodide of mercury, externally applied in cases 
of goitre, 740. 

’Irak, Mesopotamia, 638. 

Hraki Shaikhs; 4fi5, 613, 638. 

Jrkm ot Iranian Mughals, 639, 

Iravati, the cloud elephant of India, 561; old 
name of the Jlapti, ib., 292, 

Irawaddy river in Barhuia, 661. 

Iron, imported, 149, 152, 154, 466, 700, 703# 
715, 736, 755, 757, 762, 769, 784; vessels^ 

1 54 ; sulphate of, see Copperas. 

Irrigation, Cawnpore, 33-37 ; Gorakhpur, 306, 
333,338-41 ; Basti, 594-96. 

Irsai or Kisal Singh, r^ja of Shiurajpurj 52, 
54, 56. 

^Irshad *Ali, nfizir of Cawnpore# 83-84. 


Irvine, Mr. W., c.s., 39S. 

Tsan river, Cfaynpore, II. 17, 22,' 11-12* f{srk 
(dudh') between Ganges and, 13-14. 
Ishvaradeva, an ancient idol of Kapila, 719. 
Islam See Muhammadanism. 

Jsidni Khan or Muhammad Salim, the renegade 
raia of Majhsmli. See Boddh Mai. 

Israel, children of, a name assumed by the 
x\fghans, 638, 

Isri Par tab or Ishwari Prat a p, chi<3f of Pad^ 
ranna. 399, 457, 521. 

Italy. 658. 

Itarra in Pawnpore, 238. 
itaiya in Basti, 352. 

Itaya iu Gorakhpur, 503, 505. 

Iteii domain in Cawnpore, 69. 
rtimad Khan, Khwaja Sarsii (Phul Malik), 
builds a castle at Khwaja Phul, 24 9. 
I’timadna.gar, the official name of Khwaja 
Phul.i5. 

Ivory, 4]8. 

tzdr^ trousers worn by women, 643. 

j. 

jx\CK-PRUIT, 247, 335. 

Jackal-killer (jiiydrmdrwa) a nickname ap¬ 
plied to Badhaks, Musaharg, and perhaps tb 
other low castes, 361, 727. 

Jackals, 576. 

Jacobi, Mrs , hears terms from the Nana tb 
the Cawnpore entrenchment 180 . 

Jadon Rajputs, 48, 88, 651 il'>te 
Jadwdr or iiirbisi^ a drug, perhaps a kind df 
aconite. 701. 

Ja’far ’Alt Khan, 70* 

Ja’far Begam, Musammfit, 108. 
ja’fra-bazar at Gorakhpur, 495. 

Jaganbansis of Ghatampur in Cawnpore, 47-48# 
130, 236. 259. 

Jagannath in Urisa, 365, 770. 

Jaganngtthpur, a tappa of Basti, 555 778. 
dagau-parshad Avasthi ancestor of the Jagan- 
bansi Brahmatis, 47. 

Jagat lagoon, Basti, 754. 

Jagatpur bridge and Great Trigonometrical 
Survey bench-mark, u. 

Jagatraj Kimwari, rani of Amorha, *^82. 

Jagat Singh, Aliir, of Malasa in Cawnpore, 
129 ; or Jagdeo, Kayath, first raja of Amor* 
ha, 442, 681, 723, 737 ; Sarnet,- of Bans! 676» 
Jagdeo or Jagat jot, chief of the Gautams, 
679-81. 722. 

Jagdespur or Jagdfspur in Gorakhpur 311 ; 
in Basti. 641. 

Jagdhar, first raja of Satasi, 436, 672. 

a large grant of revenue-free land, 9^, 
107, 126-217, 253-269; the Pirdari^ in Go¬ 
rakhpur, 39s, and in Basti, 7 65. 

Jagirddr, the holder ol: a jagir, 127, 229, 253> 
269. 

Jagraohan Das, his temple at Barhalgauj, 
Jagya, a sacrifice, 4, 153. 

JaMnahad of Kora, 47, 234. 

Jahangir, emperor, 54, 73, 440, 442, 
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Jahangirabad lagoon, Cawnpore, 12, 234. 

Jaicband Rathor, last Hindu king of Kanauj, 
57, 62. 

Jai Indargir Gosain, claimant to the Sikandra 
domain, 26 27, 126. 

Jai Singh, first raja of Maghar or Bansi, 436, 
515j 672, 721, 795 ; first raja of Amber or 
Jaipur, 776 note. 

Jaidbaran, raja of Bansi, 673. . 

Jail, district, Cawnpore, 79-81 ; Gorakhpur, 
378 ; Basti, 573, 666. 

Jain temples, 511, 522, 534. 

Jains or Jainas, 64,43l, 505.511, 522-23, 654, 
691, 720. ^ 

Jaipratap, raja of Nagar, 680. 

Jaipur in Eajputana, 434, 440, 677, 704, 776. 

Jaiswar, a tribe of Rfijputs, 48, 617 ; of Bani- 
yas, 620 ; an inferior caste, 357, 622. 

Jaiswara Bharbhunjas, 624 ; Kahto, 625, 
631 ; Basis, 637 ; Telis, 638. 

Jait tree, 582, 584. 

Jajak or Jachak caste, 622. 

jHjhoti in Bundelkband, 4. 

Jajhotiya Brahmans, 47. 

Jajniau, castle and Tillage, Cawnpore, 4, 13, 
17, 220, 240; or Cawnpore, pargana and 
tahsil, 2-4, 6, 43, 48, 61, 99, l29, .62, 239, 
241-46, 259. 

Jalaun district, 2 , 49, 203 note, 227. 

Jalesar, 467. 

Jalkaphur, a kind of fish, 3i9. 

Jahtsarg, the ceremony of wedding a well to 
au image, 595. 

Jama\ the Government land-reTenue, 3SO. 

Jama^bandi, the rent-roll of a village, 108, 
136.137. 

Jamadagni, of the race of Bhrigu, 645. 

Jamad-ul-awwal, a Musalman month, 153, 249. 

Jamaica, emigrants to, 367, 641. 

Jdman or pharend tree, 40 , 334-35, 582-83, 

686 . 

Jamaniya Baniyas, 64. 

Jameson, Dr., potable waters of Cawnpore 
examined by, 222- 

Jami’Masjid, or chief mosque at Cawnpore, 
220 ; at Gorakhpur, 443. 

Jammat, the wooden frame of the well, 595. 

Jamnait, a breed of cattle, 26. 

.lamohana in Basti, 795. 

Jampuri, the Hades of the Hindus, 649. 

Jamuar lagoon, Gorakhpur, 604. 

Jamuna Frashad’s Press, Cawnpore, 225. 

Jamwar river, 562, 664, 567, 676 note, 610, 
721, 744-47, 761. 

Jan ’All, a dishonest revenue official of Cawn¬ 
pore, 102; Jan Muhammad of ‘56th Native 
infantry, 165. 

Janaka, king of Mithila and father of Sita, 
463, 544, 766. 

Janakpnr in Muzaifarpur, 644 

J^ananiy a kind of fish, 580. 

Janamashtami festival, the, 421, 653. 

Janeo, the sacred thread of the twice-born 
castes (Brahmans, Rajputs,^and Yaisyas), 
357, 681 note.. 


Janewa^ a field which, having aheady borne a 
crop in spring,, is again sown for the autumn 
harvest of the same year, 599. 

Jang Bahadur, Maharaja Sir, g.C-B., of Nepal, 
457, 697 ; Singh, last raja of Amorha,, 
682 

Jangal Buridi. in Gorakhpur, forestlands colo¬ 
nized withTharus, 386, 50 l, 602 note, 5U4 
Jdngha^ the stilt of a plough, 583, 592. 

Janki or Sita, wife of Hama. See Sita. 
Janki-das, prior of Sohanag, 546. 

Jan war Rajputs, 48, 63. 

Japy the repetition of a god’s name, 72 notej 
771. 

Japa, a tribe of Nepalese hillmen, 362. 

Jarahar, a clan of the Muraos, 636. 

Jarha Lodhas, 49^ 268. 

Jarhan^ jarhanif. or cold-weather rice. See 
Aghani 

Jarib, a measure of length, 422, 707. 

Jasa Singh, a captain of rebel musketeers, 186; 
Jasoia lagoon, Basti, 754. 

•/d.su. See Jei. 

Jaswal, a market village in Gorakhpur, 603 ; in 
Basti, 677. 

Jaswantpup in Gorakhpur, 484. 

Jat caste, 367, 622. 

Jath, upright pestle of sugar-mill, 336, 412. 

Jau or barley-corn, a measure of length, 155. 
Jaackni^ a mixed crop of barley and gram, 587, 
Jauhlrdiy a mixed crop of barley and small 
purple peas, 323 note. 

Jaunpur city, 144-45, 252, 489, note; district, 
102, 275, 620, 625, 697, 704; kings of, 204 
note, 251 note, 262, 434, 438-39, 722. 

Jaunpuri Baniyas, 620; Telis, 638. 

Jei or jdsuy a variety of Bhadui rice, 589. 
Jenkins, Captain, reinforces No. 4 Barrack at 
Cawnpore, 174. 

Jeora Nawabganj village, Cawnpore, 24, 43; 
7S 88-89, 160, 166,.169-70, 175, 190, 217, 220> 
222, 226, 241, 247-48. 

Jesuit’s nuts, name given at Venice to the- 
water-caltrop, 601. 

Jetans Kahars, 631. 

Jeth, Hindu month corresponding to May- 
June. See paragraphs on Agriculture and 
ITairs, passim, 

Jew of Aleppo, a, becomes a Musalman of Ma- 
kanpur, 260. 

Jewan, form of birt tenure, 396, 670, 

Jewish decalogue, resemblance of the Sadif 
commandments to. 73. 

Jbabargaon, fen vblages in Cawnpore, U. 
Jhagru Tiwarf of Hajgarh in Gorakhpur, 483 
Jhakarahi tank at Kahaoii, 506, 

JMHy a variety of Bhadui rice, 322, 589. 

Jhalia, a small mart in Gorakhpur, 4^5. 

Jhama, Shaikh. See Makhduin Jahana. 
Jhamaiya sect, 67, 239. 

Jhdnkhy SL fallow buck or male chUal, 315. 
Jhankul-Gangior Jhankaul-Gaugitikar, a tappa. 

of Gorakhpur, 280, 53?. 

Jhansi division, 157. 

Jhapatiya-ghat in Gorakhpur, 484.. 
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Ji.dra, scrubwood, jimgle bushes, 69- 
Jbilrahi river, Gorakhpur, 298, 531, 538, ,547. 
Jharai, rice-seed iviiieh to cause its germina- 
tioB has been steeped in tvater, 600. - 
Jkarberi plant, 584. 

Jharkandi Maliadeo teraple, in J-Iaveli of Go¬ 
rakhpur, 503; in Salempur of same district, 
545. 

Jhariia in Basti, 6"0. 

Jharri, Jliarrei or Piyas river, 29i, 295, 473, 
54)1, 550. ^ 1 

Jhassith, a clan of Xats, 636. 

Jiiau. See Tamarisk. 

Jhiijana tree, 582-83. 

JhiL See Lakes and lagoons, 

J king a, a kind of prawn, 319. 

Jliinguri ov jhikhari, a shrirnping-net, 320, 581. 
Jhinjbak village and railway station, 20, 22, 
59, 227, 246, 253 54. 

Jignan village, 7C5, 767- 

Jijat or Jijhat Chandrabans, an ancient raja, 

■ 4, 52, 240, 252. 

Jingelly, the South Indian name of g8samuin,g- v. 
Jita, borrowing cattle for agricultural pro- 
cessesj 134, 

5iwa Kam-das, prior of Sobanag, 545. 

JoCr niillet, 27, 28. 32, 37, 39, 138, 245, 587, 
591, 704; price of, 139 411, 607, 694. 
Joddhraj Singh, rajti, grantor of a birt bold¬ 
ing in Gorakhpur, 396. 

Jodhpur or Marwar in Bajputana, 704; maharaja 
of. 2*20. 

Jogaldas temple, Bithur, 217. 

Jogi sect, 357, 622 , €54 ; Jogi Patwas, 637. 
.logitharu, a subdivision of the Tharu caste, 358. 
J<,;graj the Chardel, 57. 

John, king of England, 722, St., chui’ch of at 
Cawnpore, 220. 

Jokalla In goon, Basti, 764. 

Jord, full dress, 644. 

Joseph, descendants of. See Yus.ufzai, . 

^utka^ thongs used in harnessing the yoke to 
the bullocks^ 593. 

Jotishi Brahmans, 622. 

Juaj the yoke of a plough, 592-93. 

J udges, district and sessions, 283, 492, 556; 
small cause court, 7 ; subordinate (principal 
sadr amins), 5-7, 282-83, 331. 

Judicial expenditure, Gorakhpur, 425? Basti, 
7H, 

s^ug'ila, a clan of Nats, 636. 

Jugvira, “the hero of the age,’' a statue at 
Khakhundu, 511. 

Juhi village, 23, 220, 246. 

Jujube tree, cultivated, 582; wild, 582, 584, 600. 
Julaha caste, 357, 368, 575, 691-22, 755. 

Julieri, M. Stanislas, his translation of Hwen 
Thsang's travels, 720 note. 

Jumna or damna river, 1, i7, 25, 49, 68, 96, 
142, 195, 203,236. 705. 

Jungle. See Forest, waste-lands. 

Jungle-cock, 315. 

Jungle-grants, See Forest-grants. 

JutaAa or counterfeit, a division of Sarwariya 
Brahmans, 353, 616. ' 


Jute sacks, 701. 

Jwaia Parshad, rebel brigadiers 185-86, 194. 

K. 

Ki(BAR soil, 16, 205.233. 

K^ihi jRdl, Hindu poet laureate, 203 note. 

KabiraL native physicians, 713. 

Kabir, St, 71-74, 365, 371, 643, 653,706, 723 
note, 770-72; Shaikh, of Kanauj, 706 note. 

Kabirpauthis or followers of Kabir, 654. 

Kubis, potter’s clay, 715. 

Ivabra, a tappa ut Basti, 655, 778. 

KabuUi/ai, the counterpart of a lease, 447. 

Kacha (or unbricked) wells, 15, 35; (or local 
bighas, 155 ; (or one plough) cultivator, 593 ; 
(or sun-dried) bricks, 609. 

Kachaui water-course in Gorakhpur, 482. 

Kachdr or Kaclilidr, lowlands liable to inunda¬ 
tion from the rivers which they skirt, 12,14, 
16, 18, 24, 36,41, 116, 205, 243, 245, 285, 481, 
603, 560. 

Kachhaura Eajputs, 48. 

Eachbi or market-gardening caste, 31,66-67,132,^ 
216 , 222 ; absence of, in Basti, 623.’ 

Kachhiana, market-gardens or vegetable-fields 
(so called because tilled chiefiy by the Kachhi 
caste), 245. 

Kachhwaha Eajputs, 48-49, 209, 353, 440, 442 
Muraos, 636. 

Kachhwahagarh in Jalaun, 49. 

I Kachia, a market-village in Basti, 755. 

Kaehla or strychnine tree, 582, 584. 

Kachnar tree, 582, 

Kackua, a kind of net, 581. 

Kachnar or Kuehuwar, tappa of Gorakbpui?,, 
282, 462, 531, 534. 

Kachiodnsi, a measure of area, 155. 

Kadam, a pace, 422 note. 

Kadic Bakhsh the Pindari, 398, 766, 788. 

Kabaon in Gorakhpur, the site of an ancient- 
stone column, 432, 505, 610, 534, 

- Kahar caste, 27, 357, 580, 601, 622, 631, 648. 

Kahauliya, a clan of gardeners, 635, 

Kaiiidha in Cawnpore, 18. 

Kaiijjari or Kainjri in Cawnpore, 88-89. 

Kainswat or Kaithwan Pasis, 637. 

Kaiphal, a bark used as a drug, 700. 

Kaith tree, 582, 584. 

Kaitra, a variety of Aghani rice, 590. 

Kajauri bridge, 8 . 

Kakadeo in Cawmpore, a iseat of the Chandels, 
23, 55, 244* 

Kakaijkor in Gorakhpur, Shuknls of, 484. 

Kakan Hajputs, 353. 

Kaka Pande Brahmans, 49, 268. 

Kakapaksha-dhara or crow-winged, a title 
applied, on account of theii coiffure, to Eama. 
and certain other warriors, 23 7. 

Kakardehi, a small niart in Cawnpore, 267. 

A'a/ier, a variety of betel vine, 38^ 

Kakfd Smgi, the galls of lihus succedanea, 700- 

01 . 

Kakradih of Azamgarh,517. 

Kakrahighat or Kakrahi village, 562, 607;^ 699, 
702-03, 706^ 743, 745; 768. 



ivakrapnpwa ferry, Cawnpore, T 7. 

Eakiibbarati, Kakubba, Kakubhawaa^ appa¬ 
rently ancient names of Kaliaoa, 506. 

Kdkun nullet, 587 note, 5SS, 646, 

Kakund in C&wnpore, 9. 

Kakupur Tillage, 50, 62^ 248, 267. 

Kakwan villagej 17, 22-:i3, 87, 89, 248. 

Kalab ^Ali, a corrupt official of Cawnpore, 

102 . 

Kaladhar or Chet Singh, revenue-free holder in 
Cawnpore, 180. 

Kalal, KaiwsI, or Kalwar caste, 357,464, 487-83, 
622, 631-32. 

Kalandar Gfr Gosain, disturbances raised by 
during tbe Great Rebellion, 193* 

Kalarupini, goddess of tbe seasons, 795. 

K^!a samp or black snake. See Cobra. , 

Kalesar, a mart of Gorakhpur, 472 . 

Kdli-chaura, a small shrine dedicated to 
Bhawani or Kali, 643. 

Kalidasa, tbe dramatic poet, 657. 

Kali Devi, temple of at Ga’wnpore, 220. 

K4li Nadi river, 90 note. 

Kalin jar in Banda, 52-53. 

Kaliyanpur m Cawnpore, 22, 41, 170. 

Kalpi in Jalaun, i8, 21, 77, 96, 147, 152^ 154, 
191, 195, i98j 203 note, 219 ; old government 
(^S(irkdr') of, 2 ; old district of, 163. 

Kalsauli bridge* Cawnpore, 10. 

K41u-Kankar in the Carnatic, 52. 

Kalwar. See Kalal. 

Kalwari, a market-town in Basd, 571* 660, 767, 
"68; tappa, 655, 7t45, 787. 

Koma/a, tbe fruit of the ravna, 586, 

Kamalpur in Cawnpore, i07 note. 

Kamalpuri Baniyds of BnchanaUj 620. 

Kamangar caste, 357, 622, 624. 

Kamarpall Nats, 636. 

Kamasin. See Banera. 

Kambhar tree, 682, 5S5. 

liaradbenu, tbe name of St. Yasisbta^s cow, 355 
note. 

Kamharia-ghat ferry in Gorakhpur, 299. 

Kdmln^kd-Nihdn, bathing fair at Sitarampur in 
Basti, 105, 796. 

Kanaila, a tappa of Basti, 555, 7S5. 

Kanak, a mixture of flour and oilcake, 38. 

Kanahslra, a variety of Agbanirice, 590. 

Kanauj city, 52-54,62, 66, 19-3, 212 * 248, 615-16, 
706, 717j 736 ; pargana of Farrukbabad dis¬ 
trict, 2, 5, 6, 67, 90 note, 162, 211; old kingdom 
of, 625. 

Kanaujija Brahmans, 47, 351-52, 6l5-’6 ; Kan- 
dus, 62! ; Bharbbunjas, 624-25; Hajjams and 
Halwais, 630 ; Kabirs, 625, 611; Kumbars, 
Bobdrs, and Malis, 635; Muraos, 636; Telis, 
638. 

Kmidwar, tbe principal part of tbe yoke, 593. 

Kandbi in Cawnpore. 208-09. 

Kandra quarries in Cawnpore, 41. 

Kandu Baoiyas, 366,620-21, 632; Bbarbbunjas, 
602, 624-25. 

Kandita, a kind of fish, 580. 

Kanetbu Buzurg lagoon, Basti, 754. 

Kaubaiya or Kanh, a title of Krishna, 226 note. 


Kanbdeo tbe Surajbansl, .354, f;77, SSI. 
Kanbpur, the correct spelling of Cawnpore, q.v, 
Kanhpurla Rajputs, 363. 

Kan Indargir Gosain, disciple of raja Karin- 
dargir, 126. 

Kanjal Brahmans, 615. 

Kanjar caste, 357, 622, 631, 

Kankar or nodular limestone, 42, I9S, 205, 309, 
344, 468, 486, 608. 

Kanpri or Khampri caste, 622, 638. 

Kdjis grass, Cawnpore, i6, 4l, 69, 75, 205. 
Kansnarayan tbe Surajbansi, 677, 6S!. 

Kaosrai Cbandel of Kakadeo, 244. 

Kanota, an extinct parganab of Cawnpore. 234. 
Kanswa distributary, Ganges canal, 18, 20. 
Kdnta, goldsmith’s scales, 363, 707 ; or kantiya^ 
a fisfa-book- 

Kanungo or pargana registrars, revenue offi¬ 
cials so called, 94, 101, I05* 208, 236, 350* 
387, 389, 406, 446-47, 661, 682 ; an honorary 
title amongst the Kayatbs of Gorakhpur, 

364. 

Kanwadi in Gorakhpur, 296. 

Kaparwar in Gorakhpur, 293, 310, 533-34 ; 

tappa, 282, 292, 487, 53 i. 

Kapaseshwar (Kakapaksbeslrwara ?), 217. 

Kaph, mucus, one of the four ‘‘predisposing 
causes of disease” recognized by native phy¬ 
sicians, 713. 

Kapila, Kapila-vastu or Kaplla-nagara, the 
birthplace of Buddha, 429, 716-20, 784. 
Kapri-Mabson, a tappa of Basti, 555, 778, 
Kapii, a caterpillar which attacks Agbani rice, 
590. 

Kapurcliini, a variety of Bbadui rice, 322, 689, 
Kapdri, a variety of betel-vine, 38. 

Kardh or kardhi, a cauldron in which sugar 
is boiled, 413, 465, 695. 

KaraK, a venomous snake, 315, 577* 

Karanj tree, 336, 582, 585. 

Karan Singh Kayatli of Araorlia, 681, 

Karangi, a variety of Agbani rice, .590. 
Karantadib in Ghiizipur, formerly the site of a 
Government horse-breeding stud, 317. 

Karar, a tappa of Basti, 555, 752. 

Karar-kbas lagoon, Basti, 754. 

Karathaba> a nickname which Buchanan assigns 
to tbe Mababrabmans, 650. 

Karaul, a tribe of fowlers in Benares, 632, 
Karauuda tree, 582, 585. 

Karauadi, a market village of Gorakhpur, 533* 
34. 

Kardijal, rdl, dhup, or dhund, tbe resin of tbe 
sal tree, 700, 7 ^4. 

Karbala in .Mesopotamia, 365* 

Karchand or Karchau the Cbandel, 55-56, 
Karcfauliya or Karcbuli iidjpuis, 48, 64, :^53. 
Karela or kurad, a kind of clay soil, 285, 502^ 
536. 

Karga, a variety of Agbani rice, 324. 

Karbi in Bnsti, Wahhabi school at, 650. 

Karhi, a tappa of BastJ, 555, 79U, 793, 

Karim Khan the Piiidari, 398. 

Karkaj or Gargaj Deo, brother or father ol 
Karchand, 56-56. 
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KdrkhdTia, a factory, 412 note. 

Karma plant, 585. 

Karmaini lake, Gorakhpnr, 304-05* 490; gkat, 
Gorakliptir and Basti, 308, 50S, 561-6‘2, 569- 
70, 776, 782. 

Karmaut or Kurmut, tappa of Goraklipar, 280, 
480, 482. 

Karnahi pond at Kabaon, 506. 

Karnatik or Carnatic, the, 52, 

Karonclibal, a variety of the rohu carp, 319- 
20 . 

Sarofy vulgo crore, ten millions, 70, 

Karori, an officer entrusted with the collection 
of ten million dams (2,50,000 rupees) of land 
revenue, 54 note. 

Karpaicha lagoon in Gorakhpur, 481. 

Karra or Karra-Mauikpnr of Allahabad, 53, 
54, 57, 62. 

Karri tree, 582, 585. 

Karri, a tappa of Basti, 566, 777. 

Karsand, a tappa of Basti, 556, 777. 

Karsauli in Cawnpore, 63. 

Karttik, Hindu month corresponding with Oc- 
tober-November. See paragraphs on Agri¬ 
culture and Fairs, passion. 

Karwaniya in Gorakhpur, 545. 

Karwal or Karil caste, 623, 632. 

Kasarwani Baniyas, 64, 356, 620. 

Kasaundhan Baniyas, 366, 620. 

Kasauli bridge, lo. 

Kasba-Khas. See Maghar. 

Kasha, tappa of Hareli in Gorakhpur, 279, 302, 
305, 600; of tappa Chillupar in same dis¬ 
trict, 281 , 302, 476; or Maghar, tappa of 
Basti, 556, 773. 

Masbhara (hell-metal workers), an article in 
Elliot’s Glossary, 363. 

Kasera caste, 367, 622. 

Kasgaon in Cawnpore, 129. 

Kasgar or Kasrora, a clan of Knmhars, 635. 

Kashi, “ the splendid,” ancient name of Bena¬ 
res, 353, 644 ; New Kashi, 357, 429. 44 % 529. 

Kashipor, village and ferry in Cawnpore, 17, 
23, 44, 58, 248, 265-66; in the Tarai, 618. 

Kashmir, 60U 6i8. 

Kashmiri Brahmans, 351, 65/; branch of the 
Kasarwani Baniyas, 64. 

Kasli, a small stream of Gorakhpur, 632. 

Kasoh lagoon in Gorakhpur, 481. 

Kasru in Cawnpore, the remains of a Meo 
stronghold, 57 note, 61, 201. 

Kassia subdivision of Gorakhpur, 282; village, 
284 note, 302, 309, 31], 37% 376-77, 425, 
429, 432 note, 437, 441, 5u6-10. 

Easwasi or Kuswansi, tappa of Gorakhpur, 281, 
305,470-71. 

Kasjap, an ancient saint, 616; a clan of Raghu- 
bansi Rajputs, 620; of Sarwariya Brahmans, 

6i6. 

Kasyap, a perhaps distinct clan of Sarwariyas, 
ib. 

Katahls, ancient towui and pargana in the Basti 
district, 274-75, 442, 554, 674-76, 720, 724, 
746-47; rajas of, 534, 874-7% 721-2.; forest- 
grant, 657, 744. 


Katahra or Katahar, tappa of Gorakhpur, 279, 
300, 600-01. 

Kaidi gazy a yard measure used by native 
tailors, 154. 

Kdtar, the horizontal cross beam -which con¬ 
nects the pestle of the native sugar-mill with 
the bullocks, 412. 

Katarka, the same as Barohha.y q. v. 

Katauncha. a variety of Bhadui rice, 589. 
Kat-bais Rajputs, 62 
Katehriya Rajputs, 353, 617. 

Katera. See Dhunya. 

Katesarnath fair, 706, 708, 793-94. 

Kathak, a caste of musicians, 634. 

Kathara village, 23, 5>45 248. 

Kathiya Rajputs, 354 note. 

Kathu-iandii, Che capital of Nepal, 362, 452. 
Katiar. See Kiitiyar. 

Katnauli in Gorakhpnr, 398. 

Katnehia river, Basti, 565-66, 752, 754, 766, 773, 
777, 780. 

Katora or Kataura, a tappa of Gorakhpur, 280, 
641. 

Katra Makrandpnr in Cawnpore, 63, 237. 
Kaitriy lands subject to inundation from the 
river which they skirt, 13, 17. 

Katwar caste, 367. 

Kaul^vati, wife of raja MSn Sen, 433, 494. 
Kaulbil, the Rajbhar ruler of Mahauli, 677. 
Kaur, a division of the Barwar Rajouts, 6/9. 
Kavria, a variety of Bhadui rice, 322. 

Kauria in Basti, 352 ; in ’Azamgarh, 486. 
Kauriram in Gorakhpur, 308-10, 469, 471- 
Kausik, raja, reputed ancestor of Kausik Rfij- 
puts, 434 

Kausik Rajputs, Gorakhpur, 353-55, 401, 437, 
483, 485, 489 ; Brahmans, 433, 616. 

Kaway a kind of fish, 580. 

Kawasia, a subdivision of the ThMs, 358. 
Kawwadah or crovv’a-pond, at Gorakhpur (some¬ 
times, apparently, called Kaulada), 433, 494. 
Kayasth. See Kayath. 

Kayath caste, 68, ii9, 236, 357, 364, 367,. 373-74, 
442, 622, 632, 723, 737, 755, 793. 

Kaye, Sir John, his History of the Sepoy War 
and Life of Neill, 163 note, 174 note. 

Kdzi, the priests and judges of the Musalmans, 
64, 227. 

Kazipur or Fazlnagar village, Gorakhpur, 308^ 
311, 376, 510. 

Keene, Mr. H G., c.s, Hundbopk to Cawnpore 
by, 163. 

Kekaya, an ancient Himalayan kingdom, 618. 
Kelly, Dr., 711-13. 

Kempland, Captain, at siege of Cawnpore, 17R 
Ken river in Bundelkband, 26. 

Kenkra, crabs, 319. 

Kenwariya, a breed of cattle, 26. 

Keotra in Cawnpore, 204 

Kesar, a variety of Bhadui rice, 589. 

Kesari, raja of Rasulpur, 675, 679. 

Kesraf, a market-village in Basti, 755. 

Ketapiy a variety of Agbani rice, 590» 

Kew, Herbarium at, 701 note. 

Kkddar^ riverside fiats, 284, 560. 
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Khddim, wandering mendicants attached to 
slirine of vShah Madar, 250-51. 

Kbadiv or Viceroy of Egypt, the, 186. 

Khagar, a subdivision of the Arakhs, 50, 622. 

Khagol Singh Gautam, owner of the Najafgarh 
indigo factory, 108, 129, 26»>. 

Khair, the catechu acacia, 336, 521, 649, 600, 
700. 

Kliaira, an insect which attacks grain, 608. 

Khairagarh, a former division of Gorakhpur, 
275. 380, 385 ; in A^zamgarh, 469. 

Khairauti in Basti, Brahmans of, 760. 

Khairigarh in Oudh, 444. 

Khair Lalji, a ta’allnka or domain in Cawnpore, 
95. 

Khaja tree, 682, 585. 

Khajahni, a tap pa of Hasti, 655, 687, 741. 

Khajur. See Date-palm, wild. 

Khajfiri tappa of Gorakhpur, 279, 513. 

Khajwa in Eutehpur, 195 

Khikh Deo the Chaudel, 53. 

Khakhundu or Khukhundn village, Gorakhpur, 
272,310,377,610-12, 633-34,646 ; tappa, 282, 
63\, 633. 

Khakrob or sweeper caste, 357, 622, 633-34. 

Khalifa or caliph, the, God’s vicegerent on 
earth, 638-39. 

EhiilSlabad village, 392 note, 443, 553, 564, 669, 
660, 724, 768, 776; tahsl!, 553, 556, 570, 591, 
612, 6 i0, 741, 752, 768, 782, 796. 

Khalil Khan, usurper of a Chamargaur estate 
in Cawnpore, 6 /. • 

Khalfl-ur-Uahman, Eazi, chakladar of Gorakh¬ 
pur, 442, 493, 497, 643, 724, 76», 772-73. 
Khalla in Cawnpore, 68. 

Khaliyanpur camping-gTOi^nd, Basti, 569. 

Khamaria, an old police-circle, corresponding 
pretty closely with parganah Amorha, 610,763. 

Khamba, the support or fulcrum of the lever 
in a dhenkli well, 594 note. 

Khamela in Cawnpore, 23, 48, 231. 

Kkamira, a native smoking mixture, 327. 

Khin, tappa of Gorakhpur, 28u, 298,637 ; a title 
of the Eathans, 639. 

KMnam, a title of Mughal ladies, 639. 

Khanapar village in Salempnr of Gorakhpur, 
272 , 310, 377, 512, 533-34 ; in Haveli of Go¬ 
rakhpur, 294, 3 13 ,479. See also Dhani Bazar. 

Khdncha, a kind of basket used in agriculture, 
600. 

Khdnd or dry sugar, 413. 

Khandalha Brahmans, 217- 

Khandiwal- See Kharewal. 

Khdng^ foot-and-mouth disease, ; a tusk, 

315. 

Khankalan village, Basti, 763. 

Rhdnkh, a Gorakhpuri title of the antelope, q. v, 

Khankot, a tappa of Basti, 555, 687, 741. 

RkankrOf a Gorakhpuri title of the barking deer, 

g. V. 

Khaiipur in Cawnpore, 59, 79, 230, 265. 

Khanua, a branch of the Little Gandak, 298, 300, 
309, 499, 512, 531, 535, 537-38. 

Khan Zaman, a rebel of Akbar’s reign, 439, 
722-23. 


Khar grass, 305, 600, 734. 

Khardy pure, a term applied to precious metals 
when only slightly alloyed, 142- 
Khaia (or Khara-Sribastav) Ka 3 -aths, 633; (or 
Khare) Patwa«, 637 ; Telis, 638. 

Kharag Hajputs, 353, 617. 

Kharagpur, 49. 

Khardi^ a kind of fever, 711 note. 

Kharaua Banijas, 49. 

Kharanj tree, bee Karanj. 

Kharewal or Khandiwal, a tribe of Patwas, 637. 
Kkdri (or Khdri mitti'), alkaline earths, 40, 41 ; 
the wooden instrument for extracting boiled 
sugar-juice from the cauldron, 696. 

Kharif^ autumn harvest, 28, 121, 214, 343. But 
see Autumn crops. 

Kharoti in Cawnpore, 107 note. 

Khartala in Cawnpore, 17, 68, 208. 

Khdrua, cloth dyed with morinda, 152, l54. 
Kharwar caste, 622, 624, 648. 

Kharwara Kahars, 631. 

Khas grass, 69. 

Khas, tappa of Gorakhpur, 279, 547-48- 
Ehasra, field index, 113, 213. 

Khaswof a kind of fish, 580. 

Khatak Pathans, 634. 

Khatik caste. 357, 575, 622, 634. 

Khatiyoy a bedstead, 645. 

Khatkutai, a venomous snake, 577. 

Khatkor or Katkhor, a variety of karaif, 315, 
677. 

Khatkul Kanaujiyas, 615. 

Khattri caste, 357, 643. 

Kbatun, a title of Pathan ladies, 639. 

Khekara water-course, Gorakhpur, 548. 
Khemraj, raja of Amorha, 681 ; the Chauhan, 
201 , 

Kheora in Cawnpore, 17, 21, 241. 

Kher i, mound marking the site of an ancient 
village or castle, 3, 49, 57 note, 61. 
Khereshwar, a temple of Shiva at Chhatarpur 
in Cawnpore, 76. 

Khesraba, a tappa of Basti, 555, 741. 

Ahet-biydr, a nursery-bed for seedling rice, 323. 
Khetihar, See Grihasth, 

Khewat or rowers,” a division of the boatman 
caste, 68, 361, 580, 636-36, 648. 

Khichri, a mixture of pulse and rice, 772. 
Kbidmatiya, a subdivision of the Arakhs, 50. 
Khilua, a small wrapper worn by women, 644. 
Kbira, a tappa of Basti, 555, 741- 
Khirsa in Cawnpore, a tobacco-growing village, 
246. 

KhoL See Gildf. 

Kholi, a clan of sweepers, 634. 

Khonda in Gorakhpur, ruins at, 534. 

Khopiy the sole of a plough, 592. 

Khota, false or base, a term applied to precious 
metals which have been largely alloyed, 142. 
KhudadM Khan, 69, 

Khudai mosque at Gorakhpur, 492, 497-98. 
Khunbaha, ‘‘ washing away of blond,” a name 
sometimes applied to the marwat hirt tenure, 
396. 

Khuniaon village, Basti, 671, tappa, 655, 74), 
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KMn% a Nepilese impost oti Iradej 69S-99. 

A'kuntra, a kind of fish, 580. 

Khurct, a knob which forms part of the Basti 
plough joke, 593, 

Khurasan, 793 note. 

Khuria^ a kind of 320, 579. 

Khuriar, a tappa of Basti, 555, 785. 

Mharpi, the spud or semper used in weedingj 598, 

Khush^itraoj villasEej Basti, 764. ^ 

Jihusk khartd, purchase in open market, 109. 

Kbutahan or Khuthan, tappa of Haveli in Go¬ 
rakhpur, '■279, 500 ; orKutahan, tappa of Dhu- 
riapar in same districtj SSlj 480. 

Khwaja Fhui village, 22, 231, 249. 

Kichhauchha, apparently the name of some holy- 
place in Oudh, 505. 

Eihlapara, an alternative form of the name 
Rihlapara, q, v. 

Kind, rents in, 4G8a03. 

Kinnar Singh, the Chandel, 57 j the Chamarganr, 
59. 

Kinwar Rajputs, 352-5^, 6l7. 

Kirdo^ small purple peas, 323,325, 368^ 688, 691j 
694, 775, 

Kirdna, spices, 154. See also Spices. 

Kirarlj a tribe of Nepalese hillmen, 362. 

Kifatpur in Cawnpore^ a seat of the Chandels, 
55. 

Kirat Singh, raja of Babhnipair and Rasulpur, 
679 ; kanungo andehaudhariof Bhognipur, 6a, 
208 . 

Kirgkdi, an obsolete loom tax paid by weavers^ 
90 note. 

Kisan caste, 357, 622. 

Kisbkinda, a Southern Indian mountain j 511. 

Kishkindapura, by some said to be the original 
natne of Khakhundu, lb, 

Eishori Lai, munshi, hisessay oncaste^ 352 note. 

Kishori Singh, raja, arrives at Cawnpore during 
mutiny, 172. 

Kiutali or Keutali, tappa of Gorakhpur^ 279, 
476, 500, 603. 

Koa See Tasar. 

Kodailij a venomous snake* 577. 

Koda or kvdon millet* 329, 334, 687 note, 688| 
694 note, 788. 

Koendt^ seeds of the mahua flower* 583* 646-47, 
7U4. 

Koeri caste, 321* 334, 336, 357, 359, 405, 623, 
781, 793. 

Kohara, a tappa of Gorakhpur, 282, 480. 

Kohra in Cawnpore* 63. 

Kohrauliya, a market village in Gorakhpur* 312, 
540. 

Koiiaghat, Cawnpore, 181, 183. 

Koireriya, a clan of the Karwals* 632. 

Kojaitu, a kind of fish, 680. • { 

Kokii, a strong coarse cloth made in Gorakhpur, 
540. 

Kolhani, the hole through which the juice 
escapes from the base of the sugar-mill, 695. 

Koli or Kori caste, 357, 623. 

Kvlhu, the native sugar-mill. See Sugar-mills. 

Komar, the “ Promontory/^ 515, 673, 740. See 
also Baghaua-Komar. 


Kondar, narrow belt Of alluvial sbil along small 
rivers, 14, *6, 

Eondri or Kundri, a tappa of Basti, 555, 659* 
741 

Konohik Rajputs, 617. 

Kop, a tappa of Bansi in Basti, 555, 687, 741* 
767. 

Kop, in Maghar of Basti, 776-77. 

Kopdmau* par y an a of A’zamgarh* 624. 

Kopesh’vvar temple near Bakhira, 777. 

Kora or Rora-Auoli parganah of Patehpur, 2, 4* 
5, 20 , 47-48, 100, 162-63, 233-35, 259 ; Kora 
town, 145 j old government (sarkdr) of, 

Koraon or Kuraon,a tappa of Basti, ooo, 778; 

JKork or korhi, black leprosy, 613. 

KorheL or karihil, a kind of net, 320, 581. 

Kori. Hindu weavefs, 357 note, 624i 

Kori Mutaos, 636. 

Koron in Cawnpore, 233. 

Kqs. a distance of two miles, 422, 673. 

Koshala, Great, of Mah^koshala, Puranic king* 
dom of, 428-29, 716, 718. 

Kositharu, a subdivision of the Tharus, 358. 

Kos-mtndr^ combined milestones and lamp- 
posts, 22, 206. 

Kotj a castle, 487, 619, 642, 749. 

Kot, a tappa of Basti, 655, 741, 767. 

Kota or Kotha, in Gorakhpur, 293, 472 ; tappa 
(also oalled Rfirnpur-Kota), 281* 470, 486. 

Kotheli, a small mart in Basti, 755. 

Kotibhar in Gorakhpur, 272, 279, 311, 376-77* 
512, 549. 

Kothila or Sonaha village, Basti, 570-71, 555, 
660, 752, 768 ; tappa, 556, 752. 

' Kotwdl, the police officer in charge of akoiwdli, 
419. 

Koiwdii, chief police-station of a large town, 
2i0, 494. 

KripadiyaPs Press, Cawnpore, 225. 

Krishna, the incarnation of Vishnu, 370, 643, 
651, 653, 655-66, 767, 767, 783. 

Kriahnapakahi or bastard Kayaths, 633. 

Edshn Kishor Chand, raja of Goj^alpur, 483, 
4^9} Krishn Parsh^id .Bingh* bhaiya of 
Rudhauli, 673. 

Kshatriya, ancient military caste so called, 
362, 637, 656. 

Euan-khera or Knnwa-khera in Cawnpore* 
21, 88, 234. 

Euana river, 283, 298-99, 342, 415,434 462, 
469, 481-84, 488-89, 558, 561, 564-67, 671, 
575, 609* 672 , 750, 752, 777, 779 ; Kuttua 
bridge uear Basti, 703 note. 

Knar. See As win. 

Kuber Bhandari, a statue at Sohiinag, 644. 

Kuberoath in Gorakhpur, 421. 

Kuber Siogh of Dhara Nagari in Ujjain, 63* 
252. 

Kuchri, a tappa of Basti, 553 note, 555, 763, 777. 

Kud^ran, a tappa of Basti, 656, 741, 

Kudarha, a tappa of Basti, 555, 778- 

Muddri^ a hoe, 692, 599, 686. 

Kudha Devi temple at Ghatarapur, 233. 

Kukari, the Nepklese knife, 486. 

Eukchi in Cawnpore, 49,201. 
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a small irrigation-channel, 322, 474. 
Kullidn or Kulhans Kajpnts, 363, 356, 617, 684, 
677-78, 721, 725, 756, 760, 794-95. 

Kulsarisht or Kalsarisht Kaj^aths, 49^ 268. 
Kulwisiit r,r Kulwat, a clan of boatmen, 635. 
ktimaun, 52-63, 157, 357, 455, 615, 677. 

Kumbhi in Oawnpore, 17, 49, 201, 208. 
liamhiir, Kobar, or potter caste, o57, 609, 
623, 636, 648 ; wages of potters, 410, 693. 
Kunikum, joung leaves of the Didpnocarpus, 
701. 

Ivunara. See Kumlilpur. 

Kund, the earthen waterpot of a lever well, 
59 1 note. 

Khndan bridge, 9. 
kundera. See Dhnnya. 

JtCundi, a. stone cup, 546. 

kundilpur or Kunara in Gorakhpur, 517. 

J^undii/a, a variety of Bhadui rice, 589. 

Kunhi river, Gorakhpur, 296. 
kunj, raja of Bansi, 675. 

Kunjra^ a greengrocer, 645. 

Knnra, a small stream of Gorakhpur, 532. 
kunri, a small mart in Gorakhpur, 485. 
JCuntra, a group of nine beds of betel plant, 37. 
Kunwar, a clan of the Dorns, 626 ; a division 
of the Bharaddhvaj Surajbansis, 664. 
ipiupaliba, a subdivision of the Tharus, 358. 
Kura orKuuda river, Basti, 562, 564, 721, 744. 
Kuraish, the tribe of Muhammad, 638. 
Kuraishi Shaikhs, 

Kuraoli in Mainpuri, i67. 
knrha, a lappa of Basti, 555, 785. 

A'tln, a clan, caste-subdivision, 624. 

Kurian village, 23, 248. 

Kurma or Karma tree, 335, 582. 

Kurma, a small stream of Basti, 743. 

Kurmi or Kunbi caste, Cawnpore, 14-16, 31, 
66-67, 117, 129', 132, 205, 209, 229, 265 ; 
Gorakhpur, 357,369,405, 409, 451, 474, 521, 
532-533 j Basti, 623, 683, 692, 781, 793. 
Ivurna river, Gorakhpur, 296,479, 5,27, 631, 
541-42. ^ . 

kursi ferry, Cawnpore, 17. 

Kursif a kinil of fish, 320. 
kursoli in Cawnpore, 241. 

Kus or kuslia grass, 37, 546, 600, 645. 
j^usam or gosham tree, 335-36, 682. 
kusama, a market-village in Basti, 755. 

Kusha or Kus, son of Kama, 216, 545, 618, 
620. 

Kusinagara, Kusanagara, Kusi- 
nara,, Kusigra.maka. See Kasia. 

Kusmahi or Kusmaha, village and forest in 
Gorakhpur, 291 , 311, 542; domain,, 400^ 
Kusraani Kajpnts, 353. 

a variety of Aghanitice, 690. 

Kusraui, twigs for fuel, 600. 

Kusum. See Safflower. 

X^utctj a kind of fish, 580. 

kutahi, a market-viilage in Gorakhpur, 311,. 
540. 

kutb Beg Mughal establishes hiiu.seU at 
Bara, 69, 201. 

Kutih-ud-din, emperor, 53. 


Kutiyar or Katiar Bajputs, 353, 618. 

Kuwari in Gorakhpur, 5*7. 

Kuzagar caste, 623, 635. 

L. 

Labourers, 45, 332, 341, 367, 631, 693. 

Lac, shell, 146, 635 ; stick, 4 14, 600-01 704 • 
ornaments of, 645 ; manufacture and manu-^ 
facturers of, 218, 419 ; insect, 600. 

Lachhmanpur-Misran in Cawnpore, 56. 

Lachhmi Mai, raja of M^jhauli, 518. 

Lachhmipur, a Brahman domain in Gorakh-* 
pur, 400. 

Laddv, a kind of sweetmeat, 647. 

Ladhan, Malik, an offlcer of "Ala-ud-dm Kbilji, 
68, 208. 

Laftans or lieutenants, Nepalese, 454 note. 

Lag Deo the Chandel, 53, 

Lahar Mai Kayath, 208. 

Lahera caste, 357, 623, 636 ; Lahera Batwas^ 
637. ^ 

Lahesara in Gorakhpur, 502 note. 

Ldhi, a kind of mustard crop, 326. 

Lahng>i, a petticoat, 643. 

Lahor,Jn the Banjab, 354, 434. 

Lahori bricks, 344 ; salt, 419 ; Tel is, 63S. 

Lahra Deo or Lahria, a chief of the Meos 
49,68, 201, 20$, 

Lahrapur in Cawnpore, 49, 201. 

Lahr Deo the Chaudel, 53. 

Lahua mdrndy to break the clods, 599. 

Laila, the mistress uf Majnun, 584; theahorL. 
gin a I ruler of Nagar, See Badal. 

Lailapar, a former name of Kagar, 679. 

Laing “ the Mofussilite,” 771 note. 

Lakarhar, a cl^n of Kan jars, 632. 

Lakes and lagoons jhil), Cawnpore, 12 ;; 
Gorakhpur, 302-05 ; Basti, 5fa8-69. 

Xdiih^ one hundred thousand, generally one 
hundred thousand rupees, 93, 93, 12i, 152, 
217, 380* 386, 389, 4i0, 420-21, 609. 

Xahhuura or lokkauri bricks, 42, 609. 

JLdkhirdj or revenue-free lands, 130-31, 236, 
276. ' 

Lakhna in Et^wa, 47. 

Lakhnaurin A’zamgarh, 518. 

Lakhnaura village, Basti, 751-52. 

Lakhnawa Halwais, 630. 

Lakhula grove at Farrukhahad, 493 note, 

Lakshman or Lachhman, brother of Kama. 
250, 545, 795; raja of Ba.nsi, 673. 

Lakshmi or Lachhmi, consort of Yishnu and 
goddess of 'wealth, 653; Lakshmi Karajan 
or lAchhmi-Narayan, that is Lakshmi and 
Vishnu^ 3y8, 795. 

Lakshmi-Karajan temple at Caw'upore, 220. 

Zd/^a siiiall pink-breasted pet-bird, 579. 

Lalbeg. See Lai Guiu. 

Lalbegl. See Khakrob. 

Lalendar Bahadur Chand of Barhiapar, com* 
moiily called the Lallan Sahib, 484. 

Lalganj,_ a quarter of Barhalganj in Gorakh¬ 
pur, 467 ; a village of Basti, 566-66, 570,^ 
705, 769, 780-81 ; an old poHce-circle now 
inQudh, 610. 
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Dal Gurti or Lalbeg the Ked Saint, 633-34. 

Lalji, the Shrajbansi, 618. ^ 

Dalian Sahib. See Lalendar Bahadur Chand. 

Dalpur in Cawnpore, 23. 

Dal Sahib, brother of the rebel raja of Nar- 
harpur, 467 ; son of the rebel raja of Satasi^ 

487. 

JLciTnhi ugTidif a form of loan, 141. 

Dand. See Cultivation and Land-holdera 

Dandholders, Ca'wnpore, 44, 122-31; Gorakh¬ 
pur, 366, 396-403 ; Basti, 666-83. 

Daiid revenue ,* assessments of, 91-12i, 380-95, 
667-68 ; instalments of, when due, 396, 
669 ; collections of, 121, 396, 668. 

Ld?igi, a variety of Aghani rice, 590. 

Danguags and literature, 372, 657- 

Dangur iPresbyiis eniellus), a kind of monkey, 
315, 576. 

Danka or Ceylon, 67. 

JLankU the iron vessel that transfers boUing 
sugar-juice to the cooling-pan, 695. 

LapchU a kind of fish, 580. 

DarhorLar town, Gorakhpur, 308-10, 374,376- 
77, 423, 612-13, 533. 

Laria san, a fibre plant of Nepal, 701. 

Darkins, Major, commands artillery at siege 
of Cawnpore, 172. 

Dashkar-Bithur. See ArILzi-Lashkar. 

Zasora tree, 335, 582, 685. 

Xaterrt, a variety of Aghani rice, 690. 

Zdik, a staff or pillar, 470, 505. 

Zaiha or laiij, a measure of length, 422, 644, 
707-08. 

Dathaxn, Mr., an ornithological authority quoted 
by Buchanan, 678. 

Datrines, 494. 

Zatii^ a block of timber, 6S7. 

Daukhia, a stream of Cawnpore, 12, 15, 24, 
263. 

Daukus, the brothers Lava and Kusha, 545. 

Dautan or Iiotan town, 301, 308-09, 346, 

414-15,421,454, 534,553, 570-71, 576, 66i), 
699 * 70 '>, 705, 727, 769 ; old police-circle, 345, 
610. 

Dava or Do, son of Rama, 216, 545, 618, 717. 

Zdwa. See Chura, 

Lawrence, Sir Henry, 165, 167, 179 note, 313 
note ; Mrs., afterwards Lady, 3l3 note. 

Lead, 7 15, 

Leading families, Cawnpore, 48; Gorakhpur, 
400-01 ; Basti 67 2. 

Leather, manufacture of at Caivnpore, H3 ; 
bags, 14B. 

Leeches, 428. 

Leech-sellers, 218. 

Zehar^ a herd of cattle, 318.. 

Lehra, tappa of Gorakhpur, 279, 385, 600 ; 
forests, east and west, 289-90. 

Lekhman, tappa of Gorakhpur, 279, 500. 

Lennox, Colonel, his escape during rebellion, 
728. 

Lentils. See Masdr. 

Leopards, 25, 204, 503, 520, 676. 

Lepers, 45, 350, 6i3. 

ZepTosy^ 711. See also Korh and Charakh. 


Leuthen, Prussian tactics at, imitated by Ha¬ 
velock at Cawnpore, 188. 

Liy a Chinese measure of length, 510, 719. 

License-fees for sale of spirits, 157, i58. 

License-tax, municipal, Cawnpore, 147; impe¬ 
rial, Cawnpore, 157 ; ditto Gorakhpur, 424, 
465 ; ditto Basti, 710. 

Lichif the fruit so called, 337. 

Lihdf, coloured cotton cloth, 644. 

Lilji, a stream of Cawnpore, 12, 24. 

Limbu, a tribe of Nepalese hillmen, 362. 

Lime, manufacture of, Cawnpore, 42 ; Gorakh¬ 
pur, 344 ; Basti, 608 ; medicinal use of, 7 A5. 

Limes, varieties of citron so called, 335. 

Limestone, 41, 529, 608. 

Lincolnshire, 652. 

Ling^ a Chinese water-nut, 601. 

Linya, lingam or pindi, the phallic emblem of 
Shiva, 479, 511,545, 651, 747, 751, 756, 796. 

Linseed, 27, 155 note, 329, 323, 332, 334, 426, 
6t3, 588, 699, 702, 704, 745, 769,775; oil, 
647. 

Liquorice, India (mulhati)^ 426. 

Litter-bearers, their wages, 410, 693. 

Liver complaints, 711. 

Liverpool, salt from, 704. 

Livy, 594. 

Loam. See Dumat. 

Loans of grain and money, 141-42, 411, 604-95. 

Zobdn. See Bahroza. 

Local Bunds, sums credited to, 166. 

Locks, canal, 18-19, 234, 241, 301, 540. 

Lock-ups, magisterial, Gorakhpur, 379 ; Basti, 
667. 

Locusts, 697. 

Lodh, a bark used in medicine, 700. 

Lodhaor Lodh caste, Cawnpore, 31, 49, 50, 67, 
124, 256 ; Gorakhpur, 357 j Basti, 623, 648, 
683, 793. 

Lodhra Nats, 636. 

Lodi or descendants of rx)t,. a subdivision of 
the Afghans, 639 ; kings or emperors of 
Dehli so called. 

Lohar caste, 357, 623, 635, 648. 

Loheswara, the fourth Buddha, 371. 

Lohma Brahmans, 615. 

Loi (Shahpur), 208. 

Loki or laukij a cucurhitaceous plant, 326, 
368. 

Lon or wow, salt, 359 note. 

London, 164, 168, 749- 

Lot, descendants of. See Lodi. 

Lotdy a small round brazen vessel, 88. 

Lotus-eaters, the, 584. 

Lower Ganges Canal, 15, 20. 

Lower Provinces. See Bengal. 

Lowiher, Mr., C.S., Commissioner, 125. 

Lucia, St., emigrants to, 641. 

Lucknow, 147, 164 note, 165-69, 177-79, l9]-?4j, 
208, 219, 247, 444, 446-47, 726, 736, 772. 

Ludra^ a variety of Aghani rice, 590. 

Luka or gotiy the lead of a fishing-line, 321. 

Lumberdar, the shareholder who is held res¬ 
ponsible for the land-tax of an estate held 
by a body of shareholders, 104, 106 , 67 L 
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Lnmsden, Mr. j, J., c.s., formerly Settlement 
Officer aod Collector of Gorakhpur, 278, 285 
note, 293, 297, 301, 315, 33^, 392, 394-95, 397 
note, 4 )5, 4l*>, 414, 457 note, 461 note, 4S5, 
503, 538-39. 

Lunar race of Rajputs, 429, 617, 619, 651. 
Lunatics. See Insanes. 

Lunia, Nunia or Nunera caste, 40, 65, 357, 359, 
616, 623, 367, 648. 

M. 

MX, mother, a title bestowed on Shaikh ladies, 
639. 

Maccabees, the, 722, 

Mace, spice so named, 714. 

Machhendarnath or Matsyendranatha, the pre¬ 
ceptor of Gorakhnath, 371, 436. 

Machhora, a local name of the Ritana rirer, 
750. 

Machwai, a brook of Basti, 787. 

Mackenzie, Mr. Holt, c.s., 387. 

Mackerel, 319. 

Mackillop, Mr. John, c.s, Captain of the 
Well,’’ 178. 

Macnaghten, Sir W., Bart., c s., 726 note. 

Madad Husain, a dishonest official of Cawnpore, 

102 . 

Madah, intoxicating drug so called, 158, 424, 
710. 

Madan (or Medlian or Mardan) Singh or Sen, 
perhaps the raja of Saran and Champaran, 
and certainly the conq.neror of southern 8id- 
hua-Jobna, 273, 399, 437, 440-41, 448, 523, 
536, 540 ; Madau (or Man) Singh or Sen. 
See Man Sen. 

Madan brahm the Chan del, 62. 

Madanpnr village, Gorakhpur, 310, 543 ; tappa, 
Gorakhpur, 281, 296, 541 ; village, Basti, 
682. 

Madanpura, a market village in Tilpnr of Go¬ 
rakhpur, 549. 

Madansanki, a variety of Bhadui rice, 589. 
Madar tree, 582, 685, 628. 

Madara Rai in Cawnpore, 62. 

Madaria, class of holy mendicants so called, 
251. 

Madar Shah or Shah Madar, 64, 76, 153, 238, 
250-5L 

Madhesia Bharbhnnjas, 624; Halwais, 625, 630- 
31. 

Madhoban in Azamgarh, 518. 

Madhubani ferry, Gorakhpur, 293. 

Madbubansi in Saran, 352. 

Madhukar, a variety of Agbani rice, 590. 
Madhupuri, now Maboli, in Mathura, 777. 

Madhu Singh of Basti, 677 ; I, raja of Maghar 
(Bansi), 673 ; II, raja of Bansi, 675, 776 
note. 

Madhyadesi or Midland Randus, 621. 

Madra, the dedicator of some images at Ka- 
haoD, 505. 

Madras, 152,191; Madras FusilierSj afterwards 
102 nd Regiment, 164, 191. 

Magadha, 429, 431-32. 


Magadha Br0imaiis, 351. 

Magalii, a clan of gardeners (Mali), 635. 
Magar, a tribe of Nepalese hillmen, 362, 
Magarua ferry, Gorakhpur, 294. 

Magaya or Maghaiya Doms, 369, 626 ; Lohars, 
635; Nats, 636. 

Magh, Hindu montb corresponding to January- 
February. See paragraphs on Agriculture 
and Fairs, passim ; (or Magha) a place in the 
Gaya district, 626. 

Maghar or Kasba-khas village, Basti, 295, 307, 
338, 365, 371, 384, 436-37, 440, 442, 493, 515, 
571, 641, 643, 673-74, 706, 723-'i4, 727, 770- 
73; pargana, Gorakhpur, 273, 275-76,278, 286, 
326, 32S, 359, 392, 396, 422, 499-5CO, 513-15 ; 
pargana, Basti, 342, 346 note, 513, 515, 553- 

I 55, 561, 568, 575, 610-12, 650, 668, 672, 676, 
679, 685-86, 705-08, 7*42, 730, 738, 741, 744, 
746, 752, 763, 769, 773-77 ; tappa, Basti, see 
Kasha ; old principality and its rajas, 273, 354, 
437, 440, 442, 515, 672-73, 682, 740; old police- 
circle, 345, 610, 721-25, 740. 

Maghar, a kind of rice-field, 599, 772. 

Magic (pjhdi^, 628. 

Magistrate-Collector, the, 7, 81, 492, 556. 

Mahdhhdrata, epic so named, 665. 

Mahahrahman or Mahapatra, funeral priests, 
650. 

Mahadeo or Shiva, 71, 76, 220, 262, 321, 358, 
370-71, 421, 463,466-67, 479, 507, 511,529-30, 
544-45, 651-52, 758, 766, 7S4, 79.3; temples 
Oiishivdla), 76, 220, 371, 421, 4';G-6r, 484,487, 
516, 524-26, 531, 545, 643, 655, 755, 776. 

Makdfieo-asihdn, small shrines dedicated to 
Mahadeo, 643. 

Mahadewa of Gonda, 680 note, 

Mahdjal, a seine net, 320. 

Mahajan (liL, great folk), a banker, a money¬ 
lender, 115, 137, 465, 

Mahajani alphabet, 465. 

Mahdjogin, a variety of Aghani rice, 590, 

Mahakasyapa, ciiief disciple of Buddha, 609. 

Maha-Koshala, or Great Kosliala. See Koshala. 
an estate, 92, 95,97, 106, 1J7, 122-23, 
134, 199, 213, 255, 382, 641, and pargana 
articles , Basti notice; the ancient synonym 
for pargana, 199, 478, 724, 777. 

Maha Muni of the Buddhists, perhaps Brahma, 
529. 

Mahani, a prior of monastics, 130, 623, 529, 
545, 656, 770-71. 

MdJiar or aliirin, a kind of snake* See AMriiu 

Maharaj the Chamarganr, 59. 

Maharajganj town, Gorakhpur, 272, 276,282, 
308, Sil, 376-77, 425, 515-16, 519 ; talisil, 
272,279, 293, 326, 348, 350, 392, 414,472, 
499-500, 516, 547, 552, 626. 

Maharajpur in Cawnpore, 11, 21-23, 41, 87, 89, 
108, 249, 258. 

Maharashtra Brahmans, 615. 

MahS Kudra Nath, a phallus at Sohanag, 645. 

Mahds, a kind of fish, 580. 

Mahdser, the prince of Indian freshwater fishes, 
297,319. 

Mahavira, “the great hero,” a Jain saint, 611. 
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MaMwat, a clan of Nats, 6 . 16 , 

Maliauli in Basti, 553, 671, GIS, 660, 017, 1^27 
note, 777, 781-82 ; parsfana, 274-76, 346 note, 
35*2, 354, 553, 565-66, 574, 596 note, 610, 612, 

- 668, 677, 679, 683, 635, 705, 707-0S, 720, 722- 
23, 7*25, 730, 752, 763, 766-«9, 773, 777-82, 
795 ; old principality and rajas of, 518-19, 
554, 676-77, 777. 

Mabauliya liObars, 635. 

Mabdeo lagoon, Basti, 754, 

Mahdeva in Gawnpore, 12. 

Mabdewa or Mahadewa in Basti, 74S. 

Maheodar or Mahendra, raja of SMurajpnr, 
54, 124 ; raja of Eansi, 676. 

Mal;:;nd in Goraklipnr, Biseus of, 518. 

Mahesari Baniyas, 356. 

Mahesh Das, "the original name of Akbar’s 
miDister Birbal, q. ; ]?klabesh Sitlabakbsb 
Singh, raja of Basti, 679. 

Mahgujur, a variety of sugarcane, 3*26. 

Maki (Jit,, fish), an obsolete duty paid by per¬ 
sons fishing the Kali Nadi, 90 note. 

MaMpal, raja of Basti, 676. 

Mahiya^ a variety of Bhadui rice, 589. 

Mahuani in Basti, 671, 762. 

Maboba in Hamirpur, 51-53, 53 note. 

Maboli in Matbuia, 777. 

Mabrawar Rajputs, 617- 
Mahxipur ferry, Basti, 567. 

Mahsin, a tappa of Gorakhpur, 281, 461-63. 
Mahsonin Basti, 571, 618, 677, 777, 783-82. 
Mabta Rajputs, 353. 

Mabtauli or Mahtoli, a tappa of Basti, 656,778* 
Mahtbi, a tappa of Basti, 553 note, 556, 777. 
Malito or mahion, the headman of a village, or 
of certain castes, such, as the Tharus, 358 
note, 670, 686. 

Mahua tree and timber, 40, 42, 289, 334-35, 
514, 527, 557, 582-83, 586, 600, 734, 750, 753 
note, 775 ; berries, see Koendi; oil, 647. 
Mahuadabar in pargana Nagar, centre of an 
old police-circle, 610, 728, 789 note; a small 
mart in pargana Basti, 610, 755. 

Mahuadih in Gorakhpur, 47 8. 

Mahuain in A’zamgarh, 524. 

Ml.bul, chaklaf now a part of the Ghazipur and 
Jaunpur districts, 275. 

Maidd^ a variety of flour or meal, 646. 
Maiju-Sbamspur ferry. See Kakra-Purwa. 
Mail (or Mail-khas), a village of Gorakhpur, 
299, 310, 505, 512; tappa, 282, 531, 544. 
Maimar or builder caste, 623-24, 648. 
Maind^hiW, the mimicking birds so called, 315, 
579. 

Maindi ferry, Basti, 567. 

Mainphal tree, 336, 58*2, 585, 600. 

Mainpnr or Mainpur-Khas village, Gorakhpur, 
311; or Mainpur-Sabakhor tappa, 280, 606, 
537, 

Hainpuri district, Chauhans of, 61, 201, 253, 
674; infanticide in, 662; plough of, 592 ; 
Gazetteer notice of, 615 note, 617, 770. 
Mair, a field which after a long fallow is pre¬ 
pared for an autumn crop, 599. 

M^irwa in Gorakhpur, rebels defeated at, 467. 


Maitba, a small cotton-mart in Cawnpore, 267. 

Maithil Brahmans, 351, 615. 

Maize or Indiaii-corn, 27, 28,138,470, 539, 587. 

Majaura or Majora, a tappa of Basti, 553 note, 
556, 738, 773,775. 

Majdip village and ferry, Gorakhpur, 298, 482. 

Majgidwa, a kind of snake, 577- 

Ma^haua-Mir village and lagoon, Basti, 754- 
55. 

Majliaria in Gorakehpur, 296. 

Majhckula, the same as manjha, q, v. 

Majhauii and Saleinpur, adjoining villages of 
Gorakhpur, SlO, 374, 423, 434 note, 456, 516- 
19, 533, 682. 

Majhaiili, the old principality and its rajas, 
273-74, 286, 349, S54-55, 359, 391, 398-402, 
453, 435-37, 439-41, 448, 450, 452, 456-58, 
462, 467, 487, 517-19, 524, 63o, 5St4, 536, 540, 
543, 545-46, 67 2, 676, 6S1 ; pargana, see Sa- 
lempur-Majhauli. 

Majhawan village and police-circle, Cawnpore, 

6, 23, 48, 50, 245, 249 ; old pargana of, 2, 4, 
242, 259. 

Majhgawan, a hamlet of Bansgaon in pargana 
Anola (Gorakhpur), 463. 

Majhna or Majhni river, 292, 296, 309, 502, 527- 
29, 541-43. 

Majholia or Majhaulia, a tappa of Gorakhpur, 
281, 476. 

Majhna, a tappa of Gorakhpur, 280,635. 

Majith, Indian madder, 700, 714. 

Ma^nui), the love-mad,” a celebrated oriental 
lover, 584, 

Majuri, a tappa of Gorakhpur, 281, 296, 480. 

Makan Deo, the ogre after whom Makaupur 
was named, 251. 

Makanpur village, 23, 76, 89, 153, 211, 249- 
51. 

Makhana^ the seeds of the water-lily, 601. 

Makhaura fair at Sirsi, 706, T96. 

Makhdum Jahana, 67, 23y ; Shah, 240. 

Makhund Singh, founder of the Butwal princi¬ 
pality, 435, 549, 721. 

Makrand I., raja of Maghar (Ransi), 67.3; IT., 
or Mukram, raja of Bausi, 675. 

Makrandpur-Kainjari, a Chamargaur domain in 
Cawnpore, 58. 

Maktopar in Gorakhpur, 296. 

3Idly a wreath, 635. 

Alai, a title suffixed to the names of the Alaj- 
hauli rajas, 518. 

Malanpar in Gorakhpur, 484 85. 

Malaria, 303, 438, 474, 520, 712. 

Alalasa in Cawnpore, 129, 204. 

Alalawa swamp, Gorakhpur, 336, 548. 

Alilch-caitie, Cawnpore, 133. 

Alalcolm, Sir John, accepts surrender of Baji Rao 

Peshwa, 2i7 ; Ms Essay on the Bails, 637, note. 

Alakla mangoes, 334; satin, 644. 

Mdlda, a variety of Aghani rice, 590. 

Alaida, a channel connecting Ghagra and Kuana;, 
566. 

Malga, a kind of fish, 580, 

Alalgaon, a Chamargaur domain in Cawnpore, 
58. 
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Malgosa. See Malkonsa. 

Mdlyuzdfi, relating to a malguzar, 124 ; profits, 
the balance left to a proprietor after payment 
of the Grovernmenfc demands, il6. 

aialguzars, payers of land-revenue, 92, 94-97, 
106, 114, 127. 

Mall or gardener caste, Gorakhpur, 357; Basti, 
623, 635, 648. 

Malik, a master, a proprietor, 105 ; the chief of 
a Dom circle, 527. 

Halik Lohars, 635, 

Malik, a Muslim tribe, 66, 2U, 638. 

Mdlikdna, a seignoraitj paid by Government to 
proprietors of sequestrated "estates and by 
sub-proprieturs (biswaddr, birtia) to superior 
proprietors, 92. 124, 126, 156, 390, 397, 399, 
452,484, 671, 709. 

Malik Ladhan. See Ladhan, Malik. 

Malikpur-Ain, a name of Amrodha, q, v, 

Malipnr railway-station, 569. 

Malkanpurwa, a Chamargaur domain in Cawn- 
pore, 58. 

Malkhan Rajputs,. 353. 

Malkin, Lady, a grantee of forest-lands in Go¬ 
rakhpur, 287. 

Malkonsa or perhaps Malgosa, old name of 
Kasulabad, 2, 3, 254. 

Mallahs or boatmen, 6S, 26S, 804 note, 320, 357, 
3(51, 368, 464, 466, 487, 524, 580, 623, 635-36, 
648. 

Mallard, 578. 

Mallian chiefs, 509-10. 

Maion in Cawnpore, 23. 

Malsil-sareini, a tappa of Gorakhpur,. 280^ 
537. 

MaUva, 73, 

Man. See Matind. 

Mdnd, a measure of weight, 707. 

Manarama. See Man war. 

Manauwa, an affluent of the Robin, 473. 

Marida, the quarter of a bigha, 422. 

Mauda in Allahabad, Gahrv^ar rajas of, 519. 

Mandar, a tappa of Basti, 556, 777. 

Miindas, a late custodian of the Hindu shrine at 
Maghar, 772. 

Mandauli ferry, Cawnpore, 17; village,. 23, 198, 
201 . 

Mdndha, a row of betel-vines, 37. 

Maudhana in Cawnpore, 107 note. 

Mandhata, raja of Shiurajpur, 54. 

Mandi, a measure of area, 708. 

Miindir or mandil, a temple, 76. 

Maudla, an extinct pargana of Gk)raklipt 2 r-Basti, 
274-75, 554. 

Mandua millet. See Merua. 

Mandwa, an extinct pargana of Gorakhpnr- 
Basti, 274-75, 553-54, 724, 751 note, 756. 

Mdng, the parting of the hair, 645 note. 

lilangal Knnwari. See Bankat Narsaiya. 

Mangal Singh, an ancieut raja of Bakhira, 738; 
Ivhan, name-given of Matigalpnr,4, 228, 25 U 

Mangalpur village and police circle, Cawnpore, 
4, 6, 22-23, 59, 87, 89, 227, 231; old pargana, 
3, 58, 228, 246, 251. 

Man ghat in Basti, 569. 


Mango fruit and tree, 247, 283, 334, 426 ; 
5 t4, 557, 5S2-83, 5S6-87, 597, 750. See also 
groves, of which mango-groves are the com¬ 
monest. 

Mangur^ a kind of fish, 320. 

Manfaan in Basti, 751. 

Mdniyii measure of weight, 422, 590, 706. 

Mliniar the Bhar of Amorha, 442, 68i. 

Manihar or bracelet-making caste, 357, 526. 

ManikChand the Chamargaur, 59 ; the itathor,, 
62. 

Manikpur in Ondh, rajas of, 618-19. 

Maniram in Gorakhpur, 295, 312. 

Mdnjha, mlydim or ausat, the middle zone of 
the village lauds, the tract immediately sur¬ 
rounding the gauhan, 16, ISi-35, 394, 559-60; 
and parg^ma articles, Cawnpore notice. 

Manjhj, a sandy ailuvial tract skirting the 
Ghagra and covered with thick grass, 560, 
576, 7 35. 

Manjhauri,a brook of Basti, 787. 

Mankapur in Oudh, 6 30 . 

Mankauiain Basti, 570. 

Mankor in Gorakhpur, 484. 

IMancharpnr in Basti, 687. 

Manorial cesser, Gorakhpur, 405-07; Basti, 688. 

Miiiisdr^ a variety of Agh mi rice, 590. 

Man-sawar, Mau-sagar, or Man-sarwar tank, 
433, 493, 497. 

Man Sen or ^ladan Singh, Ratlior or Tharu, 
432-33, 439,441 note, 497, 504. 

Man Sitigli Paijwar, rdja, 49, 26S. 

Mansur ’Ali Khan, u^iuirSafdar Jang,, viceroy of 
Oudh,.756-57, 773. 

Mausurganj village, Gorakhpur, 272, 276, 282-, 
291, 308, 376-77,-516, 519 ; old police-circle, 
845-46 ; old tahsil, 276, 291, 398 ; a ferry in 
B:isti, 567. 

Mansurnagar-Basti pargana. See Basti parga¬ 
na. 

Alausurnagar village, Basti, 565-66, 755-57- 

Manu or the Manavas, Hindu Institutes of, 278, 
594, 621, 633, 654. 

Manufactures, Cawnpore, 142; Gorakhpur, 4ll- 
13, 420 ; Basti, 695-96. 

Manulal, a grantee of forest lands in Basti, 557. 

Manure, 83, 41,65-67, 134, 323, 325, 337-38, 478,, 
491, 628, 559, 575, 596-98, 735. 

Man war or Manarama river, 585-66, 669, 608- 
09, 720, 734, 736, 766, 780, 785, 787-88. 

Mauwarpara, a tappa of Basti, 655, 608, 786. 

Mar, black cotton soil, 16, 233, 2.38. 

Marachi-Chandaur, a tappa of Gorakhpur, 279, 
304, 500. 

Marar-Bindwala in Gorakhpur, 312. 

Marchaha Thai us, 358. 

Maraiya Ivanjars, 632, 

Marhala {lit, a stage of marching), an outpost 
of road-watchmen, 82. 

Marhaladdr, a road-watchman, 37 S. 

Machattas, the, 124-25, 162, ‘2l7, 226-27, 248, 
252, 254; Marhatta wars, 766. 

Marhni lagoon, Basti, 7S7. 

Marhuiidia in Gorakhpur, 299. 

Marianiin Cawnpore, 63. 
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Marirwa in Basti, 669-70. 

Markets and fains, Cawnpore, 153-154 ; Go- 
rakhpnr, 421 ; Basti, 70--706. 

Maroa ferry, Basti, 5o7. 

Marni in Basti, 699. 

Marochetti, B.tron, the sculptor, 188. 

Marpfili, a clan of the Nats, 636. 

Slarriage customs, 64S-i9 ; fees on marriages, 
406. 

Marsimian, Mr., his Life of Havelock, 163 note; 
his History of India, 432 note. 

Marti river, 562. 

Martin, Sir Eoger, c.s.. Collector of Gorakh¬ 
pur, 453 , 498; General, fonnder of an indigo- 
factory at Biposi-^'ajaf garb, 107-03, 215 ; Mr., 
founder of an iadigo^factory at Mangalpur, 
2.51 ; Montgomery, editor of Buchanan’s 
Eastern India, 402, 552 note ; Lieutenant, at 
siege of Cawnpore, 17 L 

Marwar, 619. See also Jodhpur. 

Marwari Brahmans, 47 ; Banijas, 465, 521. 

Marwai form of hirt tenure, 3'96-97, 670, 

Masudhar, a kind of fish, 530. 

l^Iasdi river, 562, 744. 

Mask. See Urd^ 

Masha, measure of weight so called, 80 note, 155. 

Maskru\ ‘'the lawful,” a mixture of sUk and 
cotton, 644, note. 

Masih-uidin, Sultan, 240. 

Masna, a tappa of Basti, 555, 741. 

Masonry or bricked wells, 35-36, 595. 

Masons, wages of, 410, 693. 

Massacre at Cawnpore, 182^184; 186,-187. 

Masiir or red lentils, 29, 326, 328, 334,^ 477, 
548, 588, 646, 792. 

MasvF5.npnr. See Muhsanpnr. 

Mdta, small-pox, rinderpest, qq. t?. 

Matauli in Basti, 677. 

Matcblockmen, 167, 172, 727. 

Math, a monastery, 76, 523, 655. 

Matha-kiiar-ka-kot, the castle of the Dead 
Prince, 507-08. 

Mathia in Gorakhpur, 503, 543, 

Mathur, a clan of Kayaths, 624-25. 

Mathura, 193, 521, 546, 618 note 651 note,^ 771 , 
777. 

Mathuriya Iiohars, 636. 

.Matkopa, a tappa of Gorakhpur, 279, 500. 

Maila^-i-Nur newspaper and printing press, 
Cawnpore, 225. 

Mata, 14 6* 

Mattiyar. See Clay soils. 

Maniavi, a Musalman doctor of divinity, 173 , 

Manlsari tree, 582, 585. 

Maund {many, a measure of weight, 18,20,27-28, 
107, 113, 137, 140, 142, 146, 152-53, 156, 
293-94, 297-99, 306, 323-24, 331-33, 412-17, 
421, 564-65, 580, 586, 590, 598, 651, 694, 698- 
99, 7< 6 , 736, 

Man Hanipur in Bundelkhand, 152. 

Matir, the garland placed on the head of a 
bridegroom, 636. 

kfauritms, emigrants to, 367, 641. 

Maury^t^ an hereditary or occupancy tenant^ 


Maurya dynasty, 468, 503, 506, 529. 

Mausolea, Musalman {Makbara, rauzay, 643. 

Mauza\ a village and its lands, a parish, 611» 
641, 767, 769 ; and all pargana articles, Go¬ 
rakhpur and Basti notices. 

Mawar village, 17, 22, 49, 77, 205, 20Sj 
251. 

Maxwell, Messrs., landholders and indigo-plant¬ 
ers in Cawnpore, 36, 71, 108-109 ; Colonel, 
force under, 194; Mr. Hugh, proprietor of 
Elgin Mills, Cawnpore, 143. 

Maya, mother of Bnddua, 720. 

Mayapuri, the ancient name of Mawar, g. v. 

Mayyura Misra or Mewar Bhat, ancestor of the 
Majhauii rajas, 353-54, 359, 433, 450-51, 517, 
619. 

McCIeish, Mr., an “interloper,” 418. 

McComish, Mr., a grantee of forest-lands in 
Gorakhpur, 287. 

McLachlan, Mr., the first grantee of forest¬ 
lands in Gorakhpur, 420. 

McLeod, Captain Malcolm, raises a force for 
the preservation of order in Gorakhpnr-Basti,, 
727. 

Measnrements, Gorakhpur, 393. 

Measures and weights, Cawnpore, 154-65 ; Go-*, 
rakhpur, 421-22 ; Basti, 706-707. 

Meat, 368, 646-47. 

Mecca (Makka) in Arabia, 70, 638. 

Medical history, Cawnpore, 159-160 j Gorakh^ 
pur, 425-28 ; Basti, 711. 

Medicines, native, 713-16., 

Medina (Madina) in Arabia, 365, 638. 

Mednipur in Gorakhpur, 50A 

Meerut (Merath), 61-52, 164-66 ; division, 144 i 
district, 392 ; Gazetteer notice of, 616, 620. 

Megasthenes, Greek ambassador and topogra^ 
pher, 508. 

Mehia in Gorakhpur, 412. 

Mehndi (Mahdi), niunshi,.a corrupt official of 
Cawmpore, 84. 

Mehra in Gorakhpur, 479. 

Mekra, a brook of Basti, 761. 

Melons, 28, 30, 303, 337, 689. 

Memorial Church, Cawnpore, 166 note, 220 
school, 79; gardens, 184, 188, 220-21. 

Menhdawal town. 414, 418,515, 563, 664, 566,^ 
668-69, 571, 606-07, 611-12, 641, 647, 658, 
660, 683, 700, 705-06, 709, 711, 749, 763, 765, 
768, 772, 776, 782-84; tappa, 553 note, 556» 
773, 782, 788. 

Menzies, Messrs., formerly owners of the Najaf- 
garh indigo concern, 108, 

Meo caste, 49-50, 54, 57^62, 67-69,129, 192, 129, 

192, 20 1 , 208-09, 229, 239, 268-69. 

Merh, the banks enclosing a rice-field, 322. 

Merivale, Mr. Herman, c.b., joint author of 
the Life of Sin H. LawTence, 313 note, 

Merua, mama or mandua millet, 326, 521, 687 
note, 588, 694. 

Mesne profits, 106. 

Metalled roads, 21, 307, 569-70. 

Metallurgists, 367i-64, 487-88; wages of, 410, 
693. 

Metals, traffic in, 20,145^46,^ 416-17, 
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Metayer system, the: a system under 'which the 
produce is divided between landlord and ten¬ 
ant, the former providing ail or a part of the 
necessary stock, seed, implements, etc., 134, 

Meteorology and climate, Basti, 5.71. 

Me war, maharajas of, 362 note. 

Memai or MetsLii, a breed of cattle, 26. 

Mian-bazar at Gorakhpur, 491, 495. 

Mian, Miyan or Mir Sahib, the, a Muslim hie¬ 
rarch of Gorakhpur, 2S1,364, 370,400,491-92, 
525. 

Middleton, ” an English rendering of MaJ- 
hauli, 440. 

Mihrban Singh Bais, 129. 

Mihtar. See Khakrob. 

Milk, 575, 647, 049. 

Milki, a Muslim tribe, probably the same as 
Malik, q. V. 

Mill, the elder, his History of India, 449. 

Millets, 27-28, 138, 587-88, 603, 646, 700, 735. 

Milne and Thomson's sugar-mill, 248. 

Milne, Dr., potable waters of Cawnpore examin¬ 
ed by, 222. 

Mina caste, 623, 636. 

Mineral kingdom, Oawnpore, 41-42 j Gorakh¬ 
pur, 344; Basti, 608. 

Mint, 427. 

Minto, Earl of, Governor-General, 453. 

Minton's tiles, 220. 

M(r, a title sometimes bestowed on Sayyids, 
639. 

Mirdt.i-Maddri, work so called, 250 note. 

Mircha, a variety of iighani rice, 590. 

Mirchawar or Mirchwar, a tappa of Gorakhpnr, 
279, 473, 625. 

Mir Nawab, the leader of some mutinous Oudh 
regiments, 178. 

Mirzapur town, 144-47, 224, 634, 736, 757, 784 ; 
district, 62, 273, 360 , 430, 5l9, 594, 625, 641, 
662 note, 681, 696, 707 note. 

Misr or Misra, a Brahman title, 352-53,518, 534, 
615-16. 

Misraulia village, 663, 670-71, 660, 746, 784. 

Misri, fine or Egyptian" sugar, as opposed to 
coarse chxni or “ Chinese," 413 note. 

Missionary schools, 78, 374. 

Missionary societies : “ Church " 494, 643, 650, 
658 ; “ Propagation of the Gospel," 70, 78, 
220,239. 

Mississippi river, the, 662. 

Mithaura, a small mart in Gorakhpur, 549, 

Mithila, old kingdom of, 463, 644, 767. 

Miuri tree, 336, 

Miyana- See Manjha. 

Mlechhas, Malays, the aborigines as opposed 
to the Aryan invaders, 652. 

Mochi or cobbler caste, 367, 623. 

Mohan river, Gorakhpur, SOO, 499, 502, 535-36. 

Mobaaa in Cawnpore^ 61; at the mouth of the 
Kapci, 797. 

Mokanhhog, a variety of Aghani rice, 590. 

Moi (Teonga) in Cawnpore, 49, 2u8. 

Moi, a kind of fish, 320, 58'i. 

Moira, Lord, succeeds Lord Minto, 453. 

Molasses {shira), 146, 703-04. 


Money, Mr. Eowland, c.s, Senior Member of 
the Board of Revenue, JSforth-Western Pro¬ 
vinces, 395. 

Money-lenders, 74, 367, 402, 405-07- 

Money-lending. See Loans. 

Mongolian look of Nepalese Mllmen, 362 ; of the 
Tharus, 474. 

Monkeys, 3i5, 494, 576. 

Montgomery, Sir hobert, Bart, c.s., formerly 
Collector of Cawnpore, 1 note, 4, 7,32, 42,79, 
81, 83, 89, 93, 9S, 100, 103,106-08,125, 129, 132 
note, 137-38, 162 note, 226 note, 233, 242. 

Monte Cristo, the novel of the elder Dumas, 584. 

Moore, Captain, the hero of the Cawnpore de¬ 
fence, 172, 177-80, 183; Mr., C.S., another vic¬ 
tim of the mutiny, 662-63. 

Moran and Co. of Calcutta, owners of an indigo 
factory near Gola, 484. 

Mosques (jnasjid) 220, 227, 370, 463, 643. 

Mosquitoes, 577. 

Moih or mothiy a vetch or pulse, 27, 38, 588,788 ; 
the leather bucket used in irrigation from the 
better class of wells, 341, 594. 

MotichdTy a variety of Aghani rice, 590. 

Motiganj of Allahabad, 708. 

Motihari in Bengal, 467. 

Moti-jhil or Pearl Lake, a name of the Bakhira 
Tal, q. V. 

Moti Khanam, Bibi, once the proprietress of the 
Ganeshpur domain, 765. 

Motiram-ka-Udda or Adda Motiram, police out¬ 
post, Gorakhpur, 310, 519-20. 

Motlsdyary a variety of Aghani rice, 590, 

Moti Shahi rupees, 708. 

Mounted police, 85. 

Middfi or revenue-free tenures. See Ldhhirdf 

Mu’azzim, prince. See Bahadur Sbah, emperor. 

Mu'azzimabad, a former title of Gorakhpur city 
and of the Gorakhpur-Basti district, 274 note, 
443, 445, 493, 497, 773. 

Mubarak Khilji, emperor, 618, 

Mubarakpur ferry, Basti, 567. 

Muchh, raja of Maghar (Bansi), 673, 

Mud buildings, Basti, 641-42. 

Mufassal, the outlying parts of a country or 
district, as opposed to the capital and its 
environs, 83, 102. 

Muftis, doctors of Musalman law, 5. 

Mughalba village, Basti, 292, 796. 

Mughal road or Sarak Badshahi, 21-22, 206,227, 
234, 249, 267. 

Mughals, 3,50,69,201, €38-39 ; so-called Mughal 
(but really Turk) (Jovemment, 89. 

Moghal Sar^, Cawnpore, 173. 

Muhabra, a tappa of Basti, 656, 777, 781. 

Muhalla, a ward or quarter of a town, 467, 4 90- 
91. 

Muhammad the Prophet, 251, 401, 638 ; Mu¬ 
hammad ’All Khan, nawab, alias the Nanhe 
nawab, 70, 177, 185 ; Muhammad Hasan, the 
leader of the Great Rebellion in Gorakhpur- 
Basti, 456-67, 728-30 ; Muhammad Mihndi 
(Mahdi), a lawj^er of Cawnpore, 224 ; Mu¬ 
hammad Salim, see Boddh Mai; Muhammad 
Shah, emperor, 54,400; Muhammad Shah and 
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Muiiammad Yar Kbans, Hnd^ris of Gorakh¬ 
pur, 484. 

MahammadanisiDj 64, 71, 365, 650. 

Muhammadan population, Cawnpore, 2, 43, 45, 

46, 69 ; Gorakhpur, 364 ; Basti, 638-39. 
^luliammadptir in Cawnpore, 130, 209. 

Muhammad tshahi rupees, 708. 

Muhara fair at LalganJ in Basti, 705. 

Miibarram fast, the, 365. 

Muhsanpur or Maswanpnr, a village in CawH' 
pore, 23, 41, 67, 238, *245, 252 ; old pargana 
of, 2, 4, 242. 

Muir Mills, Cawnpore, 143, 224. 

Muir, Sir \7illiam, c s., 1 note, 127> 269 ; Mr. 

J,W., C.S., 124-25. 

Mu’izz-ud-din, probably the same as the Emper¬ 
or Bahadur Shah (prince Mu’azaim), 497. 
Mukaddamy. the hereditary managing headman 
in a village owned by some large absentee 
proprietor, 67, i 0*2, 104-05, 1*24-26, 265, 397, 

670, 686 ; nukaddam form of birt tenure, 

396-97, 670, 

Mukhia^ an alternative term for Chandhari, q, v. 
Mukhlispnr in Basti, 565 66, 7 05, 780-81. 

Mukta Devi, the Pearl Goddess, 252, 

Mullet, grey, 319. 

Mumps, 711, 

Mundan Churavarana. the ceremony of shav¬ 
ing a Hiudn boy’s bead for the first time,. 250, 
Mang pulse, 27, 588, 

Mungoose, 576 

MnnicipalitieE, Cawnpore, 155, 221-22 ; Gorakh¬ 
pur, 423, 490, 495-96. 

Municipal police, 85. 

Munir-ud'daula of Lucknow, nawab,,63. 

Munj grasp, 37,588- 

Munsifs, petty judges so called, 6-7, 282-83, 
552, 556. 

M urada bad district, 240. 

Muradpur, a tappa of Basti, 556, 777. 

Murai or Murao caste, 67, 62-3, 636,. 683-84, 
793. See also Koeri and Kachbi, castes where¬ 
with the Muraos are sometimes identified. 
Murat, raja of Maghar (Bansi), 673. 

Murckabaryii Urt^ wardenship of the marches, 

671. 

Murdakho? or corpse-eater, a locally recognized 
variety of jackal, 576. 

Murder, cases of, 87, 378, 661. 

MuriM Kahars, 631 ; (or Muria) Mallahs, 
635. 

Murphy, Mr., road overseer, wounded by rebel 
troopers at Cawnpore, 170; Private, 86th 
Kegiment, a survivor of the Cawnpore siege, 
184. t 

Mursan in 'Aligarb, 125. I 

Murshidabad in Bengal, 679) 708. 

Murwani 8baikbs, probably a subdivision of 
the Kuraishis, 638. | 

Musahar caste, Gorakhpur, 357,409 i Basti, 600, i 
6*23, 636, 644, 727 note. f 

Musalmans, Muslims. See Muhammadan popn- I 
lation. ' 

Musanagar town, 11,22-23, 60, 87, 89, 154,.204, 
206, 209, 234, 252. ' 


Musela orMiusela village, Gorakhpur,308, 310, 
376, 478, 620. 

Musharua in Basti^ 748. 

Musk, 714 ; musk-melons, see Melons. 

Mushfiori, destruction of crops by field mice, 
97. 

MasHjir^ a farmer of revenue, 102, 105. 

Mastard, *27, 303, 304 note, 329, 334, 426, 482, 
648, 588, 647, 704, 769, 792, 797. 

Mu'’:amad-ud-danla,aZiaa Aga Mi'r, 69-70. 

Mutkiya or handle of the plough, 592. 

Mutiny of 1857-58, Cawnpore, 163 ; Gorakhpur,. 
456 ; Basti, 728. 

Mutiri or mutri, a variety of Bhadui rice, 322, 
589. 

Mozaffarnagar district. Gazetteer notice of, 615 
note, 62). 

Muzaifarpnr district, 544. 

Myrobalans, 427, 460, 684. 

N. 

N^chtae, an instrument for scraping the opium 
off the incised poppy-heads, 600. 

Nadddf, cotton-carders, 626. 

Addka, a thong attached to the Basti plough- 
yoke, 693. 

Nadiri, the a rebel Oudb regiment, 178. 

Nddir-un~Nakdty the Babalali work so called, 73. 

Nadiya distributary, Ganges Canal, 19. 

Nadua ferry, Gorakhpur, 293. 

N%a, the military class of the Dadupanthis, 
72 ; an aboriginal rice, 355. 

Nagahra in Basti, 787. 

Nagapur in Cawnpore, 107 note. 

Nagar, the old name of Salempur in Gorakhpur, 
274 note, 518 ; a village in Basti, 442, 456, 679, 
705, 716, 784 ; the old principality and its 
rajas, 442, 457, 654, 671, 676, 679-81, 7*21, 
724-25, 729-30, 785 ; pargana, 346 note, 350, 
354-55, 553-54, 558 note, 565, 569, 683, 596 
note, 608, 610, 612, 661, 664, 668, 670, 671^ 
676, 679-80,. 685, 705, 707-08, 722, 725, 728, 
730, 732, 751, 766-66, 780, 785-89. 

N%ari or Devanagari character, 217, 373. 

Nagbansi Rajputs, 353, 355, 617. 

Aaggin or Ndgin (Zit, a female snake generally), 
a female karait, 315, 577, 

Nagpanchami festival, 653. 

Nagpur,, said to have been the old name of So- 
hanag, 544. 

Nagsen, Nages,, or Nagesar, son of Mayyur 
Biiat, 517. 

Nagseni, the Brahmani wife of Mayyur Bhat, 
517-18. 

Nagwa,.a tappa of Basti, 655, 741, 796. 

Nagwcn, a tappa of pargana Binaj'akpur in Go¬ 
rakhpur, 279,, 473; Of Naugawan, a tappa of 
pargana Sidhua-Jobna in same district, 280,, 
637-38; or Nagw*a,. a tappa of pargana Shab- 
jahanpurin same district,, 28o, 535. 

Nagwtin-Tikar or Nagwa-Tikari, a tappa of Go-* 
rakbpur, 281, 296, 626, 641. 

Adhay a kind of transplanted mce, 28. 

Adhar or ndjar^chor, a locally recogni2^d var 
riety of tiger, Gorakhpur, 314 note. 
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IVdk?/^ a variety of Bhadui rice, 589, 

Kahuri or Narrai, a tappa of Gorakhpur, 281, 
480, 483. 

Nai, an ancient fortress in Gorakhpur, 5l7,534. 
Nai (or jNew) Karhi, a tappa of Gorakhpur, 279, 
547. 

Kai or ^^au, Hindn barbers. See Hajjam. 

Gajhari, a tappa of Gorakhpur, 2 ^ 2 , 531. 

IS dib-ndzim^ the deputy of the nazim ( 9 . i?.), 
447-48. 

Naik, a title borne by the chiefs of the Banjaras, 
448, 472, 784 ; a misnomer for the Bauj^a 
caste j^enerall 3 % 357. 

Kaikot. See Piasia. 

Naikumbh Kajputs, 353, 354 note, 518, 672. 
Naini, a kind of fish, 31S ; a barber’s wife, 630. 
i>^ainjrtt, a variety of Aghani rice, 324. 
ISiaipali-Eanaujiya Brahmans, 35i-52. 

JSaishad of Shri Harsha, 657. 

Kajafgarh indigo concern, 100 , 105-08, 258-60, 
183 ; ferry, 17 ; see also Biposi-Najafgarh. 
ITajaf Khan, nawab, Oudh governor, 56, 107, 
215. 

JSdk^ a crocodile. See Crocodiles. 

Nakkdra, a drum, 84, 250. 

Naksauli, a tappa of Basti, 555, 741. 

ISiakuri or hlai^auri, a tappa of Gorakhpur, 281, 
480. 

Ndl or ndr, a kind of reed or flag, 284, 600. 
JSdla^ a watercouise, 5o2 note. 
iS’aiband caste, Gorakhpur, 357. 

JNamakhatta, the salt market at Barhaj, 466. 
Naua Nardyan, revenue-free holder in Cawn- 
pore, 130. 

Kaua Sahib (Sririkh Bnndu Panth, maharaja of 
Bhhur), !64-73, 175-76, 178-91, 193, 217,240. 
Nanak Chand of Cawnpore, his diary during the 
Great Rebellion, J 63-64 notes, 165, 169 note, 
172 note, 177-78 notes, 186 note. 

Nanakshahis or Sikhs, 623, 654 note. 
fiJdnamau, an old pargana of Cawnpore, 2; a 
ferry in same district, 17. 
fJanda, the adoptive father of Krishna, 663. 
Nandan, raja of Maghar (Bansi), 673. 

Ndndapar, a tappa of Basti, 555, 741. 
JMandashtami festival, 653. 

Kandaur lagoon, Gorakhpur, 302, 318, 471 ; vil¬ 
lage, Basti, 570, 682. 
jNandna ferry, Cawnpore, 17. 

Kanhe Nawab. Sec Muhammad ’Ali Khan. 
Ndiikdr^ lit.f a bread-maker,” a maintenance 
in money or land, 55, 68 , 92, 380, 384. 

Kanun junction, 8 -lt). 

JSa?mdnsiy a measure of length, 155. 

Kaotanwa in Gorakhpur, 414-16.^ 

Kar in Cawnpore, Chamargaur rajas of, 56-60, 
129, 178-79, 193, 195. 255. 

Kara railway-station, 569. 

Nardigana, a clan of Muraos, 636. 

Narayan L)as, Panwar, 63; prior of Sohanag,546. 
Narayan Hao, life-holder of the Arazi-Lashkar, 
217. 

Nardyani, a name of the Great Gandak river, 
297, 319, 619. 

Narayanpur in Cawnpore, 76, 107, note, 30,236. 


Narayanpur^Chiurha, a tappa of Gorakhpur, 
280. 541. 

Narbada river, the, 432, 67S. 

Nark, a variety of Bhadui rice, 389. 

Narba-Kuser or Bahnianpur lake, Cawnpore, 
15, 198; old village, 57, 60, 201. 

Ndrhai Tal, Gorakhpur, 303, 49f). 

Narharpur or Chiliupar, rajas of, 441, 467-68, 

4 78 note, 518. 

Narhou in Gorakhpur, 482, 484. 

Nariaon, a market village in Gorakhpur, 299 ; a 
lagoon in Basti, 754. 

Narindargir Gosain, 4. 1*26-27, 229, 253, 268-69. 

Narkatha or Narkata village, Basti, 676,739, 789. 

Ksrnaul, 73. 

Naronha’s Press, Cawnpore, 226. 

Narrai, tappa. See Nahuri. 

Nar Singh Bhan Gahlot, 63. 

Narwal village, 4, 22-23, 6' ,88-89, 129, 154, 253, 
258-61 ; rajas of, 253 ; pargana, see Sarh 
Salempur. 

Na^ir’Aii, diwan, 102, 220, 230; descendants 
of, 70. 

Nasir-ud-din Haidar, king of Oudh, 69. 

Nat caste, Gorakhpur, 357, 361, 63^, 636. 

Natal, emigrants to, 641. 

Native Christians, 70 , 612. 

Naubasta in Cawnpore, 88. 

NaubaUhdna^ an orchestra in which big drums 
(riauhat) are beaten, 250. 

Naudanr, a tappa of Basti, 556, 777. 

Naugarh in Basti, 570. 

Naulakna, a grove at Farrukhabad, 493 note. 

Nauleva^ the rich layer of mud deposited by 
back-waters of the flooded Jumna, 16, 205. 

Nau-muslims, 64, 129, 238. 

Naurahni ferry, Basti, 567. 

JSaus/iddaTf sal-ammoniac, 715- 

Nautaniu Gorakhpur, 312. 

Navigation, Cawnpore, 18,20; Gorakhpur, 306; 
Basti, 564.65, 567. 

Navvies, wages of, 410. 

Nawabganj in Cawnpore. See Jeora-Nawab- 
ganj ; iichakla now in Oudh, 275,286,385,610; 
tbe capital of that chakla, 415. 

Nawab Vazir, a title borne by the imperial 
viceroys, afterguards styled kings, of Oudh, 
39, 81, 89-91, 94, 104, 162, 198, 202, 249, 274, 
343, 349. 380, 3s5, S9i, 438, 444, 493, 451,485, 
498, 505, 520, 649, 676, 725, 746, 794, 

Nawal Kishor’s Press, Cawnpore, 225. 

Nawalpuria Tharus, 358. 

Nawai, a tappa of Basti, 555, 785. 

Nawapar or Nawapur, old name of Salempur, 
274 note, 434, 440. 

Nawar Tal, Gorakhpur, 305, 471. 

Naya bazar at Barhaj, 466 ; at Basti, 650 note, 
659, 749-50. 

Nayanpur in Basti, 352. 

Nazim, a semi-military official employed under 
the Oudh Government to coerce defaulting 
tax-payers and to protect treasure, 447-48, 
676 note. 

Nazir, a subordinate executive officer attached 
to the office of the district magistrate, 83-81. 
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Nazrdna, fees paid to GorernmeBt by revenue- 
free estates, 395. 
b’eill, General, 176, 191-92. 

^emai Charan, babu, Ms school at Cawnpore, 
78. 

I^enua, a pnmpkin-Iike^ vegetable, 326, 368. 
Nenua lagoon in Goralshpnr, *181. 

Heord, the greater of the two conflaents which 
form the Non river, 198; the old name of 
Mangalpnr, 228, 251; one of the four tappas 
into which tappa Ghos is sometimes divided, 
741 ; forest grant in Basti, 557, 744. 

Nepal, J9J, 274-76,284,289,293-95, 297,300-01, 
313 note, 314, 318, 345-46, 351, 36 t», 362, 37), 
386-86, 413-21, 430, 436, 454-55, 458, 473-74, 
600-01, 513, 516, 521, 525, 544, 54«, 549-550, 
552, o58, 561-62, 569-70, 575-76, 580, 604, 607, 
610, 650, 696-702,721, 728,736, 739, 741, 745- 
46, 757-58, 760-62, 764, 768-69, 783, 788, 794, 
796*97. 

Nepalese war, 273, 275, 346, 360, 376, 384-85, 
389, 452-56, 476, 498, 520, 549, 610, 727, 761. 
Nets, fishing. See Fish and Fisheries. 

Netwar. See Nitwal. 

Nevis, one of the Leeward Islands, 641. 

Newar, a tribe of Nepalese hillmen, 362. 
Newnham, Mr., c.s., Collector of Cawnpore, 39, 
99-100, 103-04, 106, 108-09, ]24. 

Newspapers, Cawnpore, 225, absence of, at Go¬ 
rakhpur and Basti, 373. 

New Zealand, 84 note. 

Nibahgarh in Bundelkhand, 49, 268. 

a variety of Bhadui rice, 589. 

Nichlaval village, Gorakhpur, 272 ,279,284 note, 
398-09, 311, 324, 376-77, 385, 414-15, 454, 468, 
474, 512-13, 515, 520, 549; old police-circle, 
345-46 ; raja of, 458, 549, 

Nichoils, Colonel, a proposed second Nepalese 
campaign under, 455. 

Nidhi, an affluent of the Rohin, 473. 

Nigohi in Cawnpore, 76. 

Nihal Gautam, a cadet of the Nagar family, 680. 
Nikhad, the reputed ancestor of the Mallahs, 
636. 

Nilyae, nilgdo. See Blue-bull. 
iVitw tree and timber, 40, 42, 75, 251, 335-30, 
582-83. 

I^imak sdir, an obsolete duty paid on the col¬ 
lection of saline earth, and the manufacture 
of salt therefrom, 90 note. 

Nimbua in Gorakhpur, 308, 

Nirdiy weeding, 322, 590 note, 598. 

JNirbi&i. See Jadwdr. 

Nirpat Singh, a captain of rebel horse, 193. 

Niru the Bhar of Nai, 517, 

Nirvana of Buddha, his absorption into the Di¬ 
vine Essence, or death, 509-tO. 

Nirvani, celibate Atichs, 655. 

Nista, a name of the Etorekha river, 734. 
Nitrate of potash. See Saltpetre. 

Nitre, 716. 

Nitrous acid, 5>-23. 

Nicwal or Netwar, a tappa of Basti, 555, 559, 
758. 

Niwan Brahmans, 635» 


Niwaz Singh, an Ondh governor, 545* 

Nizami Press, Cawnpore, 225. 

Nizam-nd-daula, nawab, 70. 

Nodular limestone. See Kanhar, 

Non, two rivers so named In Cawnpore, 12, 14, 
17, 21-22, 24, 40, 66, 198, 233-34, 236, 241, 263. 
Non-agricultural classes, occupations of, Cawn- 
pore, 74 ; Gorakhpur, 366 ; Basti, 640. 

Non-Asiatics, 2 note, 71, 612. 
Nonari-Bahadurpur, an alternative name of 

Onha, q. V. 

Norfolk, 669. 

Norman baron, the Gorakhpur raja compared 

to, 404. 

Nose-rings, 645. 

Numberi panseri, a measure of weight, 154. 
Nunera or Non era caste. See Lunia. 

Nur Muhammad’s Hotel* Cawnpore, temporary 
residence of the Nana Sahib, j86-87. 
Nur-ul-AmcdTj a native journal of* Cawnpore, 
225. 

Nutmeg, 714. 

Nyctanthes. See Harsingar. 

O. 

Oats, 588. 

Occupancy tenants, Cawnpore, 131; Gorakh¬ 
pur, 340, 406, 408-09 ; Basti, 684-86. 
Occupations of the people according to the 
census of 1872, Cawnpore, 74 ; Gorakhpar, 
366 ; Basti. 639-40. 

Ochterlony, General Sir David, Bart., his Ne¬ 
palese campaigns, 455. 

Octroi tax in towns, 147, 221, 495-96, 698-99, 
797. 

Oelsen, Mr., founder of Uska, 797. 

Oil and oilseeds, 27, 142-46, 148-54, 329, 
415-18, 466, 496, 623, 577, 586, 628, 638, 645- 
47, 664, 700-04, 735, 762, 769, 

Oil, river of, at Kapila, 7i0. 

Ojha Brahmans, 353, 616. 

Ojhay low-caste magicians, 608. 

Okhdoriy a field sown with garden crops, 599. 
Okhli or akhui. See Akhui. 

Ol Aima or Satti in Cawnpore, 209. 

Oldham, Mr. Wilton, u.l.d., c.s., his memoir 
of Ghazipur district, 352-53, 433. 

Oleander, 427, 

Ollivant, Major, 84 note. 

Onha, Chandel rawats of, 3, 53, 65. 

Onions, 337, €46. 

Opinni, 27, 142, 145-46, 157-58, 203, 328-30, 332, 
334, 339-40, 359, 424, 426, 462, 588, 591, 666„ 
700, 704-05, 710, 735, 

Opium Department and its officers, 7, 328, 330, 
470, 488,492, 566. 

Ora, a kind of basket, 600. 

Oranges, 334-35, 4^6, 684. 

Orchha in Bundelkhand, 62. 

Orli or Eorh caste, 623, 638, 

Orhni, a veil, 642. 

Orik Eajputs, 617. 

Orphanages, Christian, 70, 78-79, 239-40, 493^ 
Orpiment, yellow arsenic. See Arsenic. 
Ortolans, 678, 
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Oudh/j, 2,*31, 69,81,85,89, 91-9?, 107,115, 
147, 150, 152~5‘f, 163, 170, »82-B4, 191, 194, 
248, 274 note, 275, 283, 292, 299, 313,352, 
355, 360-61, 376-77, 380-81, 402, 403-04, 4!5, 
418-20, 438-39, 443-44, 447-49, 452, 462, 472, 
475, 478, 485, 487, 531, 536-37, 540, 643, 549, 
554, 562, 587,618-19,634, 636-37, 647, 675'7«s 
697, 703 note, 707, 718, :25-*26, 727 note, 7-9, 
732, 736-37, 766, 773, 781, 789. 794 ; Ondh. 
Gazetteer, 431 note, 517-18 notes*, 554, 618, 
619 note, 678, 686 note, 690, 717-18 notes. 

Ondh detachment, mutiny of at Chanhepur, 175. 
Ondh irregular caralry, mutiny of, 167. 

Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, 8, 9, 18, 21, 
147, 150-51, 153, 219, 241, 306, 489 note, 569, 
703, 748 note. 

Outram, General Sir James, Bart, the Bayard 
of India,” 192. 

Outturn of various crops, 331-32, 591. 

P. ] 

Pach/, the two parts of the Basti plough- j 
yoke, 593. ' 

Pachahr, a tappa of Basti, 556, 741, 743. ! 

I^achela. See Harsudha. i 

Pachgoti, perhaps a Brahman (but probably | 

a Hajput) clan, 615. ^ ^ j 

Pacbbidyan or western, a division of the Ka- 
saundhan Baniyas, 620, 

Pachhimi or western, a division of the Tharus, 
357-58. 

pachisi or Pachasi, a tappa of Gorakhpur, 281, 
305, 470. 

Pacblakbia, “ the grove of 600,000 (trees),” 
493. 

Pacbraabla ferry, Cawnpore, 17. 

Pachor in Cawnpore, a former seat of the 
Cbandels, 53, 55. 

Pacbos in Basti, 706, 7S4, 786. 

Pacbpiria HalwSis, 630-31. 

Pacburi or Pacfaauri village, Gorakhpur, 515; 

tappa, 279, 513, 668 note, 
pacbwara, a tappa of Gorakhpur, 279, 500,503. 
padam Indargir Gosain, 126-27- 
Padanideo or Surjandeo the Charaargaur, 58. 
padiapar or Pariapar, a tappa of Gorakhpur, 
28(>, 536-36. 

Padkhori, a tappa of Gorakhpur, 280, 500 . 
padrauna or Parrauna town, Gorakhpur, 272, 
282, 284 note, 298, 308-09, 311, 314, 349-51, 
376-77, 411,423, 429, 476, 503, 509, 6l5, 520- 
22, 526, 540-41; tahsil, 272, 291, 326, 328, 
S81, 348, 350, 412, 499-600, 616, 523 j old 
police circle, 345 ; domain and chiefs of, 286, 
359, 383 note, 392, 398-99, 441, 450-51, 457, 
590-21, 523. 

Padravana and perhaps Padarhan or Parwan, 
the old name of Padrauna, 523. 
Pddshdhi-sarak, See Mughal Road. 
Pagarghat, a market-village in Basti, 765. 
Paghaiya river, Cawnpore, 12, 24, 258. 

Paharis or Nepalese hillmen, 362. 

Faharpur, a tappa of Gorakhpur, 280,541. 


Paharya, an alternative name of Makaupur, 

q, V, 

Pakia, patela or kengd^ a heavy plank dragged 
across the field to break its clods, 325, 598. 
Pdkikdsht or pdhikdshikdr, a non-resident culti¬ 
vator, 94, 132. 

Pahlwan Singh Chandel of Sapihi, 55 ; Pahiwau 
Beg, a dishonest Gawnp jre official, 102. 

Paijwar, a sub division of the Kachhwaba Raj¬ 
puts, 49, 268. 

Paikauli village, Gorakhpur, 392 note, 421, 
462, 467, 523-24 ; ta*aliuka^ 400. 

Paiksulia village, Basti, 553,571, 660, 755, 789, 
Faina town, Gorakhpur, 299, 309-10, 315, 351, 
456, 466, 479, 524, 532-33. 

Paind^ an ox-goad, 524, 600 , 

Paintlya^ a breed of cattle* 26. 

Pair/z* narrow bed of alluvial scil skirting beds 
of small rivers, 14. 

Paisiya. S-.-e Pia-sia.. 

Paithau-tola quarter of Basti, 749. 

Pakd (standard or regular) panseri, a measure 
of weight, 155; (standard or regular) bigha, 
a measure of area, i5., 325-2i-l, 3'^0, 594; 

• (kiln burnt) inia, a large variety of brick, 
345 ; Ctwo-plough) cultivator, 593; (mason¬ 
ry) well, 595. 

Pdliar orpilkhan fig, 510 note, 582-86,609, 739. 
Pakkdjthedy a rhizome used as a drug, /Ol. 
Pakri-Gangrani, a tappa of Gorakhpur, 280, 
521, 537. 

Pal, a title borne by the rajas of Mahauli, 677* 
Pala in Basti, 352. 

Palanquins, 335, 496,631. 

Palasi, vulgo Plassey, battle of, 360 
Pali, a tappa of Gorakhpur, 281, 296,480 ; old 
police-circle of 345-46 ; old pargana, 453 ; a 
place in Hardoi, 619!. 

Pali annals of the Buddhists, 523. 

Palihdr, a deld sown first with rice and next, 
after a long fallow, with wheat, 598-99. 
Palladar or weighman caste, 623-24, 

Palli in Marwar, 619. 

Paltu, the outermost and least manured zone 
■ of the village. See Barha. 

Palma Chri.sti. See castor-oil plant. 

Palmer Mr. W., 469^ _ 

Palmyta tree and its fermented imce or toddy 
157-68, 335, 424, 481, 583, 634 note, 
710, 715. 

Palpa in NepM, 362, 452, 454-55, 475, 701, 
721 

Paltadevi shrine and fair at Alidapur, 706, 745, 

747. .. 

palwala, a reputed ancestor of the Palwar 

Rajputs, 356. 

Palwar or Par war Rajputs, 355-56, 472, 486, 
617, 619. 

Pan, See Betel. 

Pdnan or Saudhau tree, 335, 582-83. 

Pdncka^ a rake, 600. n a -- 

Panchdyai, committees or councils so called, 77, 
81-2 156, 367-68, 627, 846, 709. 

1 Panchbati-Maharashtrades, a Southern Indian 
I kingdom, 517. 
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xlii 

Panchendra, five images of Indra, 506. 

Panda, a temple priest, 616. 

Pandar or panda! treej 582, 586. 

Pande, a Brahman title, 35i>, 472, 484, 615-16; a 
title borne by certain Gorakhpur Kayaths, 
364, 633. 

Pahdia or Paria, a tappa of Basti, 555, 762, 
754-55. 

Pandi-Naurangpnr in Cawnpore, 238, 
handi^ ar domain in Gorakhpur, 4o0, 472. 
Pandits, doctors of Hindu ^vinity and law, 6* 
74, 3t:6, 470, 4&0, 632, 640, 747. 

Pandol in Basti, 7U6, 736. 

Pandri in Cawnpore, 23. 

Pandu river, 11, 20, 32, 211, 241, 253-51, 268^ 
263 ; water-shed bettveen Pandu and Hind 
river, 14-15. 

Pandu, an apparently extinct tappa of Gorakh¬ 
pur, 398 ; the father of the Pandavasj 470, 
Pandubi Mailahs, 635. 

Pandnr, a small mart in Basti, 788. 

Panera or Kama^^in village, Gorakhpur, 272, 
279, 312, 376-77, 525 

Panghata ghat near Bansi, battle of, 677, 725, 
Panhari-ii, a holy man of Paikanli, 421 note, 
462, 523. 

Panihap a kind of watersnake, 316,577; name of 
a tree, 335-36. 

Pan jab, the, 144, 15o, 162-53, 6*72, 
Panki-Gangaganj in Cawnpore, 23; Cbandelraja 
of, 57. 

Pmiberi, a measure of weight, 154, 324, 706. 
Panthers, 314, 

Panilii, apparently a synonym for gotra {q. ■».), 
616. 

Panwar, Ponwar or Pramdr Rajputs, 4S, 63, 
208, 2U-ia, USB. 252, 353, 355, 402, 617. 
Panwar Baniyaa 620. 

Panya, a variety of Aghani rice, 590. 

Party dr tree, 582, 586. 

Papur, a tappa of Gorakhpur, 280, 305, 526, 
537. 

Pardchini, a term applied to the most ancient 
of temples, 76. 

Parag, a pace, 422 note. 

Paralysis, 711- 

Pards or dhdk tree. See Dhdh, 

Parasar, a clan of Sarwariya Brahmans, 616^ 
Paiasi, a brook of Basti, 720, 743, 790-91 
Tki&s ISlath, the great Jain saint, 505, 5tl. 
Parasram or Parasuram, Chandel, of SachendL 
57, 

Parasrampur village, Basti, 563, 571, 669,790. 
Parasnrama, the incarnation of Vishnu, 354, 
357, 371, 433, 469-70, 544-45, 637. 

Parasuram ji, an idol at Sohanag, 645. 
Parbkuiya, a variety of Bhadui rice, 589. 
Parchalla, a kind of fish, 580. 

Parhalahi, a hamlet of Khakhundu, 5l0, 

Parkin or parhni, a kind of fish, 320, 486,679. 
Paria. See Pandia. ’ ? ■ > ' 

Parih5r Kajputs, 48, 64. 

Parinda, “ fiying things,” 578.' 

Parishes. See mama, 

Parjani in Cawnpore, 68, 


Parjatia and parjaiti, yarieties of Aghani ric 0 | 
690. 

Parjoi or parjawat. See Ground-rent, 

Parker, Major Sir George, Bart., Cantonment 
Magistrate, at Cawnpore during Mutiny, 167. 
Parmal the Chandel, 53 . 

Parndli, wooden spout of the native sugar-mill, 
412. 

Pamiy parkni or padni, and pirhni-surkh,, 
varieties of Bhadui rice, 322, 589. 

Parri, a market-village in Gorakhpur, 543. 
Parrots or rather parroquets, 315. 

Parsain in Basti, 677. 

Parsi disposal of the dead, 72. 

Parsi, a tappa of Gorakhpur, 281, 450 , 485 
Parsoni ferry in Gorakhpur, 298. 

Parsotam bai, revenue-free holder in Cawn*? 
pore, 130. 

Partab I., raja of Maghar (Bansi), 673; IL^ 
raja of Bansi, 675. 

Partalay a sword-belt, 315. 

Partap Mai hisen, raja of Bhagalpur, 518, 631, 
Partawal, market*village in Gorakhpur, 503* 
Parti in Basti, 796. 

Partridge.s, 678-79. 

Parvati. See Bhawan;. 

Parvati, a sect of Atiths, 654. 

Parwa, a soil of Pundelkhand, 6 , 205, 233. 
Parwar (or Palw^r) Rajputs. Bee Palwar 5 
(or ParwM or Paiiwal) Baniyas, 64, 619. 
Parw'arpar, a tappa of Gorakhpur, 280, 300, 
476,500; domain 399, 441, 540, 

Parwarpara in Basti, 641, 

PasaL See Tini. 

Pasi caste, 357 - 58 , 402,404-05,409, 679, 623, 
637, 618 ; a clan of Khatiks, 634. 
Pasikherain Cawnpore, 261, 

Pasiwan, a clan of Pasts, 637. 

Pastures, Cawnpore, 26; Gorakhpur, 317-18, 
539 ; Basti, 574-75. 

Pat, the upright pestle of the sugar-mill, 335, 
note. 

Pat Deo the Chandel, 53, 

Patahra. See Fatura. 
i atara village, Cawnpore, 23, 61, 236, 253. 
Patdsi, a kind of fish, 580. 

Patela, See Pahia, 

pcUha, a peg which forms part of the lever-* 
well apparatus, 594, note. 

Pdihd, pathi, standards of capacity for mea-. 

surement of grain, 707 and note, 

Pathakh, a Brahman'title, 352, 616. 

Pathans, 69, 201, 634, 638. . 

Pathar Deo the Ohamargaur, 58*59. 

Pathurchatar or pathar jit, a kind of fish, 820, 
579. 

Patharhat, a village of Gorakhpur, 310,543 ; 

a tappa of Basti, 555, 559, 741. 

Pathra Tal or lake, Basti, 668-69, 678,581,792. 
Pdtku, a peg which forms part of the Basti 
plough* 522, 

Patiha, the true as opposed to the half-bred 
(Jutaha) Brahmans, 353, 

Paiik, the first watering of the spring grap, 
596, 6Q3. 



Pulju treej 68S, 5S6. 

Patkapnl* of CawnporOj 225. 
jpatna or Patnan, a tappa of Gorakhpur, 278, 
280, 300, 412, 526, 635. 

Patua in Bengal, 297, 824, 345, 384, 418, 442, 
476, 511, 513, 524, 579, 645, 784. 
Patna-Hasanptiri a tappa of Basti, 555, 741, 
Patra, a tappa of Gorakhpur, 279, 500,525. 
Patra^ a kind of fish, 5«0. 

, Patraj, Pirthiraj or fiarhdeo, ancestor of 
Pal war Rajputs, 355, 6i9. 

Patti Nakkat parganah, 3. 

Patiiddr, the holder of a separate shkre (patli) 
or parcel in a coparcenary estate, RiS. 
Fatticldrij or coparcenary estates, perfect and 
imperfect, 122, 203, 23 3, 230, 243, 255, 260, 
265, 396j 668j 776, 793. 

Patuka. See Chilwania. 

Patwa or Patahra castcj Gorakhpur, 357; 

Basti, 628, 637. 

Patwd or patsan plant, 5SS. 

PaiUTflrf, a village accountant, 94,101, 120, 
200, 242, 3S7, 393, 4U6. ' 

Pauwa or qnarter-ser, a measure of weight, 
155 ; a variety of Aghani rk*e, 590. 

Bawa, the old name of Padrauna^ 437^ 509, 
522-23. 

Pawnbroking, Cawnpore, 141-142. 

Peaches, 336-37. 

Peacocks, 578 ; their feathers^ 579. 

Pearls, 645. 

Pearson, Major, his report on the Gorakhpur 
forests, 288. 

Peart* Mr., district-engineer of Gorakhpur, 
307. 

Peas, 27, 303, 305* 329, 334, 462, 588, 591, 696, 
699, 603j 640, 646, 694, 704, 735, 746, 780, 
788. 

Peasantry, condition of. See Agricultural 
classes. 

Pegu, 585. 

Peking a variety of Aghani rice, 590. 

Pelnif a hand-line, or the frame on which the 
line of afishiiitj rod is wound, 321. 

Pencil cedar (Juniperus excdm) 697 note. 

Peiida in Basti, 680 

Pepgniy a kind of fish, 320, 579. 

Penn, a Government messenger, 93 
Peppe, Mr. W., grantee of forest-lands in 
Basti, 400 note, 557* 563, 590, 728, 761. 
Pepper, 28, 80, 309. 337, 474, 486, 589, 784. 
Perajor in Cawnpore, 57. 

Peri or hanjar, a second crop of sugarcane off 
the roots of the first, 326. 

Penriya in Basti, 795. 

Permanent settlement, proposals for a, 98,387, 
737, 789. 

Permit-ghat ferry, Cawnpore, 17. 

Persia, 554, 639. 

Persian language, 82, 354 note* 483 note, 555* 
633 ; schools, 374. 

Peshwdz, a woman’s skirt, 643. 

Peier, St., oso. 

Petticoats, female, 643-44. 

Pewter, 164, 715. 


Phalgun, Hindu month correspotiding to Feb- 
rnary-March. See paragraphs on Agricul¬ 
ture and Fairs, passim, 

Phalphandi in Cawnpore, 54 note* 

Phallus. See Linga. 

Phansi, a kind of fish, 580. 

Phaphund* pargana of Ftawa district, 2, 

PAdr, the share of the plough, 592. 

Pharaha, a mattock, 600. 

P7mrc«d tree. See Ju'/nam. 

Pharend or Phren river, Gorakhpur, 29 i, 296* 


502, 525, 627. 

Pharendia lagoon, Fasti, 75i. 

Pharmacopoeia. See Drngs. 

Fhen, a variety of Aghani rice, S24. 

Pkitar, a kind of snake, 677. 

Phosphoric acid, 223. 

Photha or hhotaha, a kind of fish, 580.^ 
Phulethn, a tappa of Basti. 556, 7 3, 775. 
Phulpnr ferry and village, Basti* 567,730, 
Fhaphuar in‘Cawnpore, 258, 269. 

Physical features, Cawnpore, S ; Gorakhpur* 
283-84 ; Basti, 556. 

Piari Mohan Bandhopddhyny, habu, bis as¬ 
sessment of ISalempur-Majhauli and Silhat, 
392, 39i . 534 note. 

Piiisia, Falsia or Naikot village, Gorakhpur, 
272, 279, 309, 312, 376-77, 474, 525. 

Pick-axe heads, 7t)l. 

Pickles, 51:5-86. 

Bidi in Gorakhpur, 352. 

Piece-goods, cloth, 142-43, 149, 151-52, 416-18. 
Pigeons, wild, 578-79. 

Pilai, a tappa of Basti, 556, 785. 

PilauU in Gorakhpur, 545. 

Pilgrimage, local placts of, Gorakhpur, 371* 
Pilfbhit, 444. , ^ 

Pindn, a rice-ball offered to the manes of Hindu 
ancestors, 252, 649-50. 

Piwiar or panar tree, 58?, 586. 

Pindaris and Pindasi lands, Gorakhpur and 
Basil, S65j 391 note, 398, 484, 680, 76o-66, 
788, 

Pindia in Gorakhpur 308. 

Pine-apples* 337, 491.^ 

Piura in Gorakhpur, 479. 

Pinri in Gorakhpur, Misrs of, 534. 


Pintail duck, 578. 

Ptpal fig, 77, 479 , 482, 508, 510 note, 545, 682- 

83,601, 643, 794,787. 

Pipargawdn ferry, Ca'wnpore, 17 ; village, 23. 
Pipori ferry, Cnwapore, 17. ^ 

Pipra, the name of two villages _m ^Gorakhpur, 
34457 ; a village of Basti, 570, 788; a 
tappa of Basti, 555, 5SS, 785 ; old tPalhka, 


Basti, 680. 

Pipraehat in Bengal, 415 note. 

Piprahia lagoon, Basti, 792. 
pipraieh, market and post town, Gorakhpur, 
272 , 308, 311, 376-77, 392 note, 413, 423, 457, 
603, 525-26 

Pipraiili in Gorakhpur, 312, 374, 472. 

Pirdewan Singh Chauhan, rao, 61. ^ 

■pa+Tii 8;iniDrh Kauslk. a prince of Hhunaparji 


441, 444. 
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Pirthipnr, a tappa of Gorakhpur, S80, 475, 
587. 

Pir Zahr, a saint worshipped by Muslim sweep¬ 
ers, 63S. But see Lai Guru. 

Pistachio nuts, 586. 

Pit, bile or heat^ one of the four “predispos¬ 
ing causes of disease” recognized by native 
physicians, 713. 

Fiydr tree, 335, 582-586, 600. 

Piyas, a kind of fish, 320, 

Piyas rirer. See Jharri. 

Piyasi in Gorakhpur, Misrs of, 618, 534, 

Planck, Surgeon-Major, his Sanitary reports, 
303 note, 466, 467, *189 note, 492, 526 note, 
528, 740, 782-83. 

Plantains, 337,427, 582. 

Planters, indigo. See Indigo and Factories. 

Platts, Ensign, is murdered with his friend Mr. 
Ravenscroft-, 40. 

Pleuritis, 711. 

Plevna, an entrenchment within which the 
Turks stoutly resisted the Russians, 174. 

Pliny, 111, 601. 

Plonghmen, 691-93. See also Barwdha. 

Ploughs and plough-cattle, 133-34, 333-34, 346, 
583, 592-93, 686-87. 

Plowden, Mr. W. C., o.s., 2 note, 410 note. 

Fo river, the, 562. 

Pochard, 678. 

Pogson, Captain J. F , his remarks on the 
waternut, 601-02. 

Poha, raja of Maghar (Bdnsi), 673. 

Poiia-Rltmpar ferry, Gorakhpur, 299. 

Pokhraen in Cawnpore, 23, 89, 153-64, 203, 
205, 209. 

Police, Cawnpore, former and modem systems, 
81-88; Gorakhpur, 376-78, 382-83, 389; 
Basti, 660; district superintendents of, 7, 
86, 492, 556. 

Pomegranates, 427. 

Pana, an iron skimmer with which the surface 
of boiling sugar-juice is cleared, 695. 

Ponies, tame and wild, 675. 

Pontoon bridge at Cawnpore, 145. 

Poorhouses, famine 602, 605-07. 

Poppy cultivation, 2"', 30, 266, 328, 330, 337, 
482, 487, 503, 633, 639, 593, 596, 598-9:* 608, 
745, 755, 792. 

Population, according to censuses of 1847, 1853, 
1865, and 1872, Cawnpore, 42-48 ; Gorakh¬ 
pur, 345-367 ; Basti, 610-64 3. 

Porcupines, 316, 576. 

Pofka, a sugarcane cutting, 325. 

Pork, 627, 652. 

Porpoises, 294, 315, 320, 576-77. 

Porridge, 595, 602, 640. 

porters, wages of, 410, 693, 

Post-offices and postal statistics, Cawnpore, 
89 ; Gorakhpur, 375-76 ; Basti, 659-60. 

Potable waters of Cawnpore, 222. 

Potatoes, 28, 66, 337, 480. 533, 58*8, 646, 698 

Potters, wages of. See Kumhar. 

Pottery, 696. 

Powlett, Mr. C. J., O.S., Preface, 650 note, 667 


Pras in Cawnpore, 50. 

Prasenajit, king of SraVasti in Buddha^s time, 
645,717,719. 

Prashad Rai Kurmi, a Marhatta governor, 22 ^ 

Prawns, 319-20. 

Prayag, Allahabad, 530, 601, 613. 

Prayag Narayan Tiwari, 237 ; his temple at 
Caw'npore, 220. 

Frentis, Dr., 425-26, 428. 

Prices of aericultnral produce, Cawnpore, 139- 
41 ; Gorakhpur, 411 ; Basti, 607, 694. 

Principal Sadr Amin. See Judges. 

Prinsep, Mr. H. T., C.S , his Political and Mili^ 
tary Transactions in India, 452 note. 

Printing presses, Cawnpore, 225; Gorakhpur, 
373. 

Prison, Central, at Benares, 378, 666. 

Prithivi Deo the Gaur, 67. 

Prithiviraj the ChauhS-n, last Hindu king of 
Dehli, 63, 268. 

Privy Council, C >urt of, 164, 766. 

Profits of cultivation, 831-34, 407-08, 692. 

Proprietary tenures, Gorakhpur, 396. 

Proprietors. See Landholders. 

Front, Major, guns under during siege of 
Cawnpore, 171. 

Primes, dried, 713. 

Fua bhangra^ a NepMese fibre-manufacture, 
701. 

Public Works, Department of, 42,308, 531,569, 
609. 

Pudhar (Padhan ?) caste, 357. 

Pujari, an Atith temple-priest,‘645, 655. 

Pulandar Sah Fan w fir, 63. 

Pulandar village, Cawnpore, ib., 208. 

Pulasta, a cbm of Sarwariya Brahmans, €16. 

Pulses, 27-28, 138, 413, 416, 462, 471, 639, 687- 
88 , 604, 607-08, 638, 646, 700. 

Putripkins, 326, 427. 

Pun, alra.s, a glebe granted to Brahmans, 65. 

Puna, peshwa of, 164, 171, 174, 179, 280 note, 
184-85. 

Punch, the drink so called, 634 note- 

Pundir Rajputs, 617. 

Pur, ancestor (*f the Chandels, 52. 

Par, a leathern bucket. See Moth. 

Pura in Cawnpore, 22-23, 21 b 

Piirahi or eastern, a division of the Tharus, 
357-58. 

Puraina, a tappa of Gorakhpur, 282, 520, 531, 
or Parena, a tappa of Basti, 555, 782, 766 ; 
or Purena, a tank at Kahaon, 506. 

Purana, the Dlmrma, 635 ; the Brahma- Pai- 
tiartia, 655 ; the Vishiiu, 717* 

Purani or Old Karhi, a tappa of Gorakhpur, 
270, 512, 547. 

Puranmdshi, the full moon, 163, 421. 

Puranpurwa in Cawnpore, 14 note. 

Purhiha or eastern, a clan of the Muraos, 636. 

Purhiya or eastern, a division of the Kasarwfi- 
ni Baniyas, 44 ; of the Kasaundhan Baniyas, 
620 ; of the Karwals, 6S2 ; of the Lohars, 635. 

Part, a cake made of wheat-flour and clarified 
butter, 646. 

Puri, a class of Atiths, 654. 



Purobits, family priests, 74, 366, 6*6, 640. 
Purwa-Mir in Cawnpore, 21. 

3Pus, Hindu month corresponding' to December- 
Jamiary. See paragraphs on Agriculture and 
Fains, passim^ 

Futranjiva, childVlife,” the old name of the 
patju tree, 586. 

Pntri, a kind of unredned sn^ar, 704. 

Fjfiri in Cawnpore. See Bihari. 

Fython. See Ajgar. 

q* 

Qttaii., 25, 578. 

Queen’s Birthday salute, 166. 

Queiros, Mr. J., a former indigo-planter of 
Cawnpore, 97. 

Questions of Famine Commission, 1878, Answers 
to, 587, 596, 647 note. 

Quilts, 254, 644. 

Quince seed, 713. 

R. 

Edb, boiled sugar syrup, 413, 704. 

BabV or spring harvest,*29, 231, 238, 241, 587- 
88 . But see Spring crops. 

Eacecourse at Cawnpore, 219 ; former at Go¬ 
rakhpur, 49»<. 

Racquet-courts, 221, 498. 

Eadal Singh, a member of the Amorha family, 
732. 

Badha, the favourite mistress of Krishna, 651, 
655 -56; Radba-Krishn, the couple just named, 
203. 

Badhaballabhi sect, 654-56. 

Badhan, village and tappa of Cawnpore, 53, 54 
note. 

Radhan-ghat in Cawnpore, 248. 

Radhi in Gorakhpur, 353. 

Radishes, 28, b37, 492, 636. 

Ragarganj in Gorakhpur, 300, 312, 414, 640. 
Bdyko^ a kind of fish, 580. 

Raghu Indar Acharya, revenue-free holder in 
Cawnpore, 180, 

Baghu and Kumar of Kalidasa, 657, 

Raghu* king of Ajudhya, 620 ; a raja of Ma- 
ghar (Bausi), 673 ; a cadet of the f^agar family, 

680 . 

Raghubansi Rajputs, 48, 353-54, 617, 620. 
Bakddri or transit duties, obsolete, 90, 4*8, 647. 
Rahila, an aboriginal raja of Nagar in Basti, 679. 
Rahilwara in Basti, i6. 

Rabnas lagoon, Cawnpore, 2, 258. 

Rahnianpur. See Narha-Kuser and Kasru. 
Rahti caste, Gorakhpur, 357. 

Bahu, a god of the Boms and Dusadhs, 628. 

Rai Bareli in Oudh, 147. 

a chief, 520-21, 641 ; a title borne by cer¬ 
tain Kayaths of Gorakhpur, 364. 

Rai, a raja of Maghar (Bansi), 673. 
Kaibhanghat in Gorakhpur, 308. 

Eaiganj quarter of Gorakhpur, 496. 

Baikalar, a clan of the Kalals, 632 
Baikawar Rajputs, 48, 353, 617- 


Railways, CaWnpore, 20-21. 

Rain caste. 623-24. 

Rainfall, Cawnpore, 24-25 ; Gorakhpur, 312-14; 
Basti, 572. 

Rai Pithaura, a name of Prithiviraj Caauhfin, 
q.v,, 

Raipur or Raipura, a tappa of G »rakhpur, 282, 
23i, 534 ; a bridge in Cawnpore, 22; a place 
in Jaiaun, 49. 

Raisins, 734. 

Kaitas in Basti, 763. 

Baithaulia in Basti, 687. 

Baiya, a fish something like a smelt, 320. 

BaHyat, nulgo ryot, a tenant, 404, 4'i2, 45 h 
Raj, a principality, the domain of a raja, 265, 
273, 278, 434-35, 518, 554. 

Raj Rani, morganaticf wife of Narindargir 
Gosain, 126, 253. 

Rap Sultar-pur ferry, Gorakhpur, 299, 

Rajab Baniyas, 620. 

Rfijal, a variety of Aghani rice, 324. 

Bdjbahas or canal distributaries^ *8. 

Rajbhar caste, Gorakhpur, 357, 430; Basti, 618- 
19, 623-‘24, 676-77, 723, 781. 

Rajdhani-Khas or Upadaulia, a village of Go¬ 
rakhpur, 468, 503; Rajdhani tappa, 279, 468, 
5(10, 502-03, 529. 

Rajgarh in Gorakhpur, 483. 

Rajgat, a name bestowed on the southern parts 
of tappas Lehra and Sumakhor, 501. 

Rajghat bridge over the Ganges, 219 note; 
Eajghat or Royal Landing of Ajudhya, 567; 
do. of Tauda, ib., 569. 

Bajhdns, a variety of Aghani rice, 590. 

Bajia. See Razia. 

Rajkumar Rajputs, 617. 

Rajpur of Bhognipur, Cawnpore, 23, 253; of 
Shiurajpur, same district, 261 ; of Salempur, 
Gorakhpur, 292-93, *299, 533; of Rasulpur, 
B«ftti, 679. 

Rajpusi, an aboriginal tribe of Oudh, 431. 
Hajputana, 72, 144, i52, 670, 704, 724. 

Rajputs, 48, 63, 328, 351, 402, 434, 489, 614, 
617-20, 721. 

Bdkar, a soil of Bundelkhand, 16, 233. 

Bakba drain, the Cloaca Maxima of Barhaj, 
465-66. 

Bdkshas, a demon, 63^, 653, 

Bdl. See Kardyal. 

Ram I., raja of Maghar (Bansib 673 ; II., raja 
of Bansi, 675 ; III., raja of Bansi, 67 6. 

Ram Bakhsh, babu, a rebellious Oudh land¬ 
holder, 183. 

Bam Mohan Ghos, tabsildar of Shiuli, 93. 

Bdm Bdm, ordinary form of Hindu salutation, 
771. 

Ram Singh the Chamargaur, 59. 

Rama or Harachandra, the incarnation of Vish¬ 
nu, 57, 72, 216, 352, 370-71, 421, 428-29, 431, 
434, 463, 544-4% 615-16, 618, 620, 636, 661, 
653-54, 716, 734, 758, 767, 784, 795. 
Bamabhar-Bhawaui or Devisthan lake and 
mound at Kasia, 302, 507-08, 510 ; see also 
Devisthan. 

Ramaia caste, Gorakhpur, 357, 623, 638. * 


* Qalandar Gir, Qalb ’All, qanungo, qazi, Quraishi, Qutb-ud-din, and other words beginning with^* will be found 
undar K. fBeing a m nastic under vows of celibacy, a Gos^ cannot, strictly speaking, have a lawful wife. 
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Eamanandj fonndetnf the "Ramanaiidi sect^ 71. 
Kamanandi sect* 71, 545, 651, 664. 

Eamavatar SiDgh or Sahi Kausik, habu, 469, 
484 . 

Bamayana, the Bay of Rama, 216, 5l I, 657. 
JRdmbhoy, a variety of Aghani rice, 500. 
Rambiyah, festival of Rama’s marriage, 705i 
Barachandr, raja of Shidrajpur, 54 . 

Bimdbam temple, Padrauna, 52 1 , 

Rameiptir in Cawnpore, 61, 226j 253, 259* 
Hamel in Cawnpore, 43, 2l6-]7, 241 . 

Earneshwar-das, prior of Sohanag, 546. 
Eatngani'a river, 24, 562. 

Baragarh-Gauri, a parjjana of Oinlh, 274. 
Bamgarh, forest in Gorakhpur, 280-90 ; lagoon 
in Gorakhpur, SOS, 432, 436, 469, 490-91,494, 
497, 602 note, 304 ; tappa of Basti, 555, 681, 
731-32. 

Eamjani csate, Gorakhpur, 357. 

Jlamjaicain, a variety of Aghani rice, 590. 

Bam kola in Gorakhpur, 272, 311, 374, 376-^77, 
540 ; lagoon, 305 ; ta’alluka, 399, 441, ,540. 
Eamlal, rebel deputy collector of Cawnpore, 
176 note. 

Bamlila festival, 421, 654, 784. 

Bamna in Cawnpore, la7 note. 

Eamnauami festival, 421, 654, 705, 736, 
Btoparshad-das, prior of Sohanag, 546 
Bamphal Tiwari of Rajgarh in Gorakhpnt, 483. 
Bamprakash, r^ia of Nagar, 680. 
Eampur-Bhinga in Oudb, rajas of, 518. 
Eampur-BorahaQ, a Tillage of Gorakhpur, 
311, 540. 

Eampur-Dbab, a tappa of Gorakhpur, 280, 
537-38. 

Eampur-Khanpur village, Gorakhpur, 412,423, 
526. 

B^fopur-Bota. See Kota. 

Banipur of Salempur iu Gorakhpur, 401 ; of 
Maghar in same district. 295 ; of Silhat 
in same district, 543 ; in Basti, 677. 
Karapur-Paili, a tappa of Basti, 556, 773, 775. 
Bampur-Kagha, a tappa of Gorakhpur, 280, 
464, 637. 

Banirekha river, Basti^ 565-66, 731, 734 5 fair, 
705, 732- 

Bams, 317, 575* 745. 

Rainsaran-das, prior of Sohan%, 546. 

Kana, a Rajput title, 264 ; a tribe of Nepalese 
hill men, 362. 

Ranchhor Tikam, an image at Sohanag, 545. 
Randhir Singh Chandel of l^awatpur, 55, 244; 

Sarnet of Anola, 436, 462, 672. 

Rangki or Musalmao Kalals, 632. 

Rangpur in Bengal, 470. 

Kangrez or dyer caste, 357. 

Bangwar caste, 623, 638. 

Banighat village, Gorakhpur, 526, 634. 
Hdni-ka-jaTj a variety of Aghani rice, 590. 
lianjit Singh, revenue-free holder in Cawn¬ 
pore, 130 ; raja of B^nsi, 675 - 76 ; a cadet 
of the Amorha family, 732. 

Hankajra, a variety of Bhadui rice, 589, 

Bdnt^i, a variety of Aghani rice, 590. 

Bfto, a Rajput title, 264, 


Ran Sahib, his rebel raid through Cawnpore, 

195. 

R5.otapur-Bakarganj ferry, Cawnpore, 17. 
Rape (sarson), oilseed so called, 702, 704. 
Eapti river, 272, 284, 291-96, 303-08, 32 , 342, 
385, 428, 432, 436, 438, 440, 448, 457, 464, 
468, 470-72, 487, 490-91, 493-95, 497-603, 
513-14, 516, 619, 526-27, 531, 533, 641-43. 
558, 561-62, 569, 670, 577, 681, 602, 696, 
699-700, 716, 721-22, 739-40, 743-44, 764, 
77 . 3 , 775 , 782, 789, 793, 797. 

Bari Nats, 636. 

Has, the juice of the sugarcane, 412. 

Has, a variety of Aghani rice, 690 ; a heap 
of grain, G87. 

I Basdhdn in Cawnpore, 22-23, 43, 89, 227, 231, 
S53, 

Easik Deo the Chamargaur and his descend¬ 
ants, 58, 59. 

Haskapur, corrosive sublimate, 715. 

Basna lagoon, Basti, 754. 

Hassi (lit rope), synonym for the measure Of 
length called latlui, q. v. 

Bastogi Baniyas, 356, 620. 

Rasu Musahar, family priest of raja Mad?in 
Singh, 523. 

Basulabad town, 23, 78, 87, 89, 246, 253, 
263; pargana, 53, 95, 102, 116, 121, 133, 
J62, 192, 194, 254, 557. 

■Rasul Khan, name-giver of Rasulabad, 264, 
Rasulnur, a village of Gorakhpur, 4S6; a tappa 
of Gorakhpur, 279, 500, 603 ; a village of 
Basti, 794 ; Rasulpur Ghaus, a pargana of 
Basti, 274-76, 346 note, 356,653-55,558 note, 
559-6 564, 593, 696 note, 612, 668, 672, 

676-77, 685, 6S7, 692, 705 08, 721-22, 724-25, 
730, 74!, 752, 755, 757, 762-64, 773, 790-95 5 
old principality of, Rasti, 675, 678-79. 

Rasul-Hawatgaon, a Chamargaur domain in 
Cawnpore, 58. 

Ratan, raja of Han.si 515, 674-75, 724, 746, 
Rafcanpnr-Bansi pargana. SeeBansi pargana. 
Ratanpur Maghar, au ancient pargana of 
Gorakhpur, 274, 615, 746, 776. 

Ratanpur, a tappa of Gorakhpur, 281, 480 ; a 
tappa of Basti, 555, 752 5 a village of Cawn¬ 
pore, 23, 257 

Ratgot, a variety of Aghani rice, 590. 

Rath, raja of Maghar (Bansi}, 673. 

Hathor Rajputs, 48, 57, 212, 363-54, 432, 438, 
504 617, 625, 720, 790-95 
Rail (a seed of the Abrus precatorius), a 
measure of weight, 155. 

Rattan cane, the, 304, 336, 584, 600, 713. 

Rdiul^ giant scales far weighing sacks, 707. 
Ratwaha river, Cawnpore, 12 , 24, 

Rauna tree, 582, 586, 

KauniTar Baniyas, 356, 620, 

Raushan ’AH Shah, a Shi’a devotee, 400, 492. 
Hausli\ a term applied in the Buab to fine loam, 
559. 

Bautagi Baniyas, 356* 

Havana, giant king of Ceylon, 216, 654. 
Eavenscroft, Mr., his settlement of Cawnpore, 
fiight and murder, 109, 1 J 2 . 
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Ravines. 13-16, 31, 82, 198, 204, 258, 263, 482, 
560 ; ravine-deer, 25, 204, 227. 

Rawa caste, Gorakhpur, 357. 

Bawai river, 565-66, 609, 752, 754, 785, 789- 

Kawao Lalpur in Cawnpore, 4l. 

Rawani Kahars, 631. 

E5.wat, a Rajput title, 60, 257 ; the title of cer¬ 
tain Ahirs and Bantarias in Gorakhpur, 359, 
362. 

Rawac Rajputs, 353 ; an inferior caste, 357, 

Rawatpur village and domain, Cawnpore, 23, 
55, 193, 257, 243,.45. 

Hazdi, a quilted connterpane, 154, 644. 

Razia or rojicr, a Gorakhpur measure of weight, 
323, 422. 

Beade, Mr. E. A., c.b., c.s., 106, 112, 124-25, 
330, 337, 360, 377 note, 391 note, 395,419-20, 
44 cS, 489 note, 493, 497, 499, 554, 624. 

Reapers, wages of, 693 

Rebellion of 1857-58, Cawnpore, 163, 195 ; Go- 
rakhphr, 456-57 ; Basti, 728-730. 

‘‘Redan,’’ the, at Cawnpore, 170-71. 

Red lead (se/irfar), 645. 

Regan and reganjdsu, varieties of Bhadui rice, 
589. 

Registration of dncuisients, fees on, 425, 711. 

Regulations:—XV1. of 1803 (appointing muftis 
and pandits to try cases relating to values of 
less than Rs. 100), 5 ; X. of 1807 (appointing 
Commissioners to assess land-revenue), 98 
note ; XXllI. of 1814 (powers of the judges 
called sadr amins and munsits), 5 j I. of 
1821 (appointing commissioners to investigate 
and decide certain revenue cases), 83, lu2, 
105, 114; II. of 1821 (exteudintr powers of 
munsifs and sadr amins) 5 ; VII. of 1822 
(assessment of land-revenue), 113, 387; IX. 
of 1825 (farming out estates for arrears of 
revenue), 112; IV, of 1827 (extending pow¬ 
ers of sadr amins), 6 ; I. of 1829 (trial of 
circuit criminal cases), 6 ; V.of 1831 (sadr 
amins and munsifs), ib ; IX. of 1833 (assess¬ 
ment of land-revenue), lOO, 104, 113, 128, 
339, 390. 

Reh, usar or saline soil, Cawnpore, 40-41, 263 ; 
Gorakhpur, 285 ; Basti, 560. 

Rehra-bazar in Basti. See Uska. 

Reid, Mr. J. R., C.S., Ms A^zamgarh Settlement 
Report^ 372. 

Religion and religious sects, Cawnpore. 71-73 ; 
Gorakhpur, 376; Basti, 650; festivals, 
663. 

Religious buildings, Hindu, 642 ; Muhammadan 
643- 

i?cnr, arenda, the castor oil plant, 427, 583, 586. 

Rent-rates, Gorakhpur, 394. 

Rents, Cawnpore, 134-37 ; Gorakhpur, 332,408- 
10 ,* Basti, 687-88, 

Renuka, mother of Jamadagni, 545, 

Keona distributary. Lower Ganges Canal, 20, 
234. 

Reonra, a term applied to cereals and millets, 
when nearly ripe, 600. 

^eori, a kind of sweetmeat, 647. 

Reptiles, Gorakhpur, 315-16 ; Basti, 577, 
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Kesins, fragrant, 696. 

Ret, a tappa of (lorakhpor, 279, 305, 470. 
Revenue and expenditure, Cawnpore district, 
156 ; Gorakhpur district, 423; Basti district, 
709. " 

Rewah (Riwan) in Central India, 518-19. 
Kewali in Gorakhpur, Misrs of, 518, 534. 
Rheumatism, 7n. 

Rhine, the, 743 note. 

Rhubarb, 715. 

Rice, 28, 32, iSI, 138, 154,254,321 *24, 831, 334, 
339, 368, 411, 414, 416-18, 474, 477, 489,501. 
603, 525, 533, 538-39, 558-60, 664, 587, 607, 
646, 6.94, 700, 704, 706, 735, 745, 760, 769, 
775, 781, 784, 788, 792. " 

Richardson, Mr., c.s., 90 note. 

Richika, father of Jamadagni, 545, 

Ridhaura village, Basti, 682. 

Ridsdale, Mr., S. O.. c. s, his notes on Gorakh¬ 
pur, 317, 330 note, 342 note, 349, 360 note, 
379 note, 382 note, 404 note. 

Rieley, Mr., Assistant Commissary, 170. 

Higoli or Rigauli village, Gorakhpur, 272, 301 , 
312, 376-77,503, 526 ; tappa, 279, 479, 500,502, 
Rihawa water-course, Basti, 791. 

Bihlapara, an ancient pargana of Gorakhpur- 
Basti, 274-75, 553-64, 788. 

Rihli, an ancient pargana of Gorakhpur, 274. 
Rikabi rupees, 70s. 

Rikh bantam, raja of Arg.al, 49. 

Rikhai Tuvari of Pinra, 479. 

Rind river, 11 - 12 , 16 , 20 , 22 ,198-39,241, 254-55, 

258, 263 

Rinderpest, 428, 576. 

Riparian disputes. See Alluvion and diluvion 
Risal Singh. See Irsa) Singh. 

Risdiaddr, a native captain of horse, 63. 

Ritiya, a variety of Aghanj rice, 59i). 

Rivers, Cawnpore, U -12 ; Gorakhpur, 292-806- 
Basti, 561-567- ’ 

Road-fund, establishment of in Gorakhpur 39 l 
Roads, metalled and unmetalled, Cawnpore 
22 ; Gorakhpur, 307-08 ; Basti 569-571 ^ 
Roberts, Miss, her Scenes and Characteristics of 
Hindueidn, 219 note. 

Robertson, Mr. T. C., c.s., afterwards Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor of the North-Western Pro- 
Vinces, 82-83, 102, 124. 

Roba, a discarded channel of the Little Gandak 
5o7. * 

RohBla Rathans, the, 61, 444, 675, 

Rohinriver, Gorakhpur,291 95,300^01 .308 4 l 5 
433, 474, 501-03, 626. 

RoAa, a kind of carp, 294, 302-03, 318,486, 680 
Roman agriculture, HI; camps, 748. 

Roman Catholic Chapels at (iwnpore, 221. 

Romany,” the gypsy of Europe, 626. 

Rorh. 8ee Qrh. 

Rosaries, 72,586. 

(afterwards Lord 
btrathnairn), his capture of Kalpi, i96; Mr. 
c. s., Coilector of Cawnpore, i note 37 30 * 
105-06, 113-14, 1,6-19. 124-24 127 ’ ’ 
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Eosban or Raushan Deo the Chanjargaur, 58. 
Eopt, Dr., Ms edition of Wilson’s Essai/s on the 
lieligion of the Hindus, 71 note. 

Roiighsedge, Major, a well-known political offi¬ 
cer, 726 note. 

Eontledge, Mr., C- s., first Collector of Gorakh¬ 
pur, 286 note, 379-hO, 418, 451,491,726, 756. 
Rowcroft, Colonel, suppresses the rebellion in 
Gorakhpur-Basti, 457, 730. 

Royal i ajput tribes, the thirty-six, 617. 

Bozina (JiL, a daily allowance), a maintenance in 
money or land, 380. 

Rudar Singh of Satasi, 401, 448, 529-30, 643 
Rudarpur town or Kudarpur East, Gorakhpur, 
272, 30H, 3)0, 350-51, 376-77, 421-23,425, 429, 
431-33, 436, 443, 512, 519, 626-30, 543. 
Rndhaoli village, Basti, 56), 57607, 660, 673- 
74,7 95, 776 ;tappa, 555, 773, 775, 782. 
Bndrapur village or Rudarpnr West, Gorakh¬ 
pur, 272, 308, 310, 377, 527, 530, 

Bu'iwa^ a variety of Aghani rice, 590. 

Ruihata, the cotton-market at Gola, 488. 

Rum (Rome), the Byzantine empire, 52. 

Buniy a half-ripe ear of barley or wheat, 60a 
Rupees, Earrukhabad and others, 154. 

Rupnagar in Rasti, 732. 

Rura Tillage, Cawnpore, 12, 22-23, 89, 19^-99, 
201,203, 227, 257, 264. 

Rurki in Saharanpnr, 78, 172 note, 240. 

Russell, Mr. Claud, Judge of Cawnpore, 217. 
RiiaseUganj at Bithur, 2l7. 

Rnsso-Turkum^n campaign, 655 note 
Rust (blight). See GariHii. 

Rustam. Mirz^ probably the same as Eid4e Kh&n, 
723 note. 

S.. 

Sa’adat Kha'n, first independent Viceroy of 
Oudh, 444,446,725,737 ; Sa’aiat’'All, Viceroy 
of Oudh, 451. 

Sabhajit the Chandel, 52-53. 

Sabia in Gorakhpur, 308,311. 

Sabri, a burglar’s chisel, 626. 

Sacheiidi or Chacheudi village and police-circle, 
Cawnpore, 6,23-24,43-44, 50,65-57,87,89,179, 
191 -93, 215, 245, 253, 258 ; rajas of, 65-67, 
193,^195, 226, 

Sacholi ferry, Cawnpore, 17. 

Saddle-makers, wages of, 693, 

Saddlery, Cawnpore, 143. 

Sidh or Sadhu sect: Cawnpore,.73; Gorakhpur, 
357 ; Basti,. 580, 654. 

Sadiki Shaikhs, 638. 

tSadr, the capital and its environs, as opposed 
to the outlying parts of a district, 83, 102. 
Safdar Husain, owner of a large property in 
Cawnpore, 243; Safdar Jang, nawab of Oudh, 
773. 

Safflower (fusu77i), 27, 30, 209,^588, 705,. 714. 
Sagdi, morganatic remarriage of widow’s,. 648. 
Sagara, a tappa of Basti, 565,, 757, 790,^ 792-93, 
Sagara, a sect of Atiths, 654. 

Sagdarany a fruit of the citron kind,. 335^ 

Sdg%n. See Teak. 


Sahai the Dom executioner of Gorakhpur, 627* 

Sakan. See Ckauk. 

Sahan or Sanh, reputed founder of the ruined 
fort at Rudarpur, 529. 

Sdkankot or Sdnkkoty ruined forts at Rudarpur 
and Upadaulia, 468, 529. 

Saharanpur district, 625; Settlement Report of,. 
278, 692 ; Gazetteer notice of, 620. 

Safaari in Cawnpore, 232. 

Sahdriy manorial or feudal ‘‘aids,” 333. 

Sahas3-kund, a reservoir at Derapur, 227. 

Sahdiya or aatdiya, a variety of Aghani rice, 
324, 590. 

Sahia ferry in Gorakhpur, 299. 

Sahibganj on the Ganges, 146-47; on the Great 
Gandak, 297, 311,368, 413-14, 418, 540; on 
the Ghunghi, 469, 503 ; a quarter of Gorakh¬ 
pur city, 491, 494 ; a quarter of Badrauna, 
521, 523, 626, 540; a small mart in Basti, 755. 

Sahiya village, Goxakhpur, 531, 534. 

Sahnjanua or S.ihjaima village, Gorakhpur, 272,. 
308,312, 376-77, 515,531. 

Saibassi lagoon, Cawnpore, 258. 

Saigaura in Gorakhpur, Brahmans of, 472. 

Saikay a wooden cup for ladling the sugar-juice 
into the cauldron, 695. 

Sdily the outer pins of the Basti plough-yoke, 593. 

Saif^jna or sainjan, “ horse-radish’^ tree, 583,586. 

Sdivy miscellaueous seignorial dues levied by 
laudlurds, large and small, 90, 120, 123. 418. 
€70 

Sdha gera of Salivahana, 506, 

Sakarwar or Sikarwar i^ajputs, 353, 617. 

Sakat Sarnet, raja of Baosi, 6<5 ; Ivulhans, raja 
of Babhuipair and Rssalpur, 679. 

Sakatia-purwa police outpost, Cawnpore, 88. 

Sakhawatullah,a former tahsildar of Padrauna„ 
622 note. 

Sdkku, a young sal tree, 289, 583. 

Safcra or Sagra, a tappa of Basti, 653 note, 556, 
773, 775. 

Sakrej,a Chandel domain in Cawnpore, 3,53,55, 
264. 

Saksena Bharbhunjas, 624. 

tiahti Sanggam Tdntra, 716 note. 

Sakuchi, a kind of fish, 319. 

Sakya, a tribe of ancient I\apila,718-19; Sakya 
Muni, the saint of the Sakyas, a title of Bud¬ 
dha, qM. 

Sal ammoniac, 715. 

Sdi or sakku tree and timber, 42, 286, 289, 291, 
304,335-36,474, 476,509, 519, 527, 583,’ 587, 
702, 734,745. 

SManagar, old name of Mansurnagar in Basti, 
756- 

Sa!ar-i-Mas’url, Ghazj, a militant sriint and,, 
martyr of Muslim romance, 76, 354, 365, 421. 
438, 523, 631, 706. 

Salem Shilh, evidently the same person as the 
Shaikh Salim Chishci of Eatehpur-Sikri,. 
alleged grant of land to in Gorakhpur, 440 . 

Salempur, a Bais domain and extinct pargana,„ 
Cawnpore, 4, 97, 99,, 109, 162, 259; tappa, 
Gorakhpur,. 282,^531 village,,Gorakhpur see* 
Majhauii.. 
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Salempur-Maliera, a Cliamargatir domain in 
Cawnpore, -'(S. 

Salempur or Salempnr-Majhaiili pargan^i, Go- 
rakhpnr, 272-74, 276-77, 2S2-8S, 286, 292,298, 
326, 328, 330, 339-40, S48, 352, 354 note, 365, 

572, 376, 392-93, 399, 40J, 407, 4ll>, 4 j 6, 418, 
421-22, 432, 437, 44S note, 462-65, 469, 476, 
478, 479 note, 487, 505, 510, 612, 016-58, 
523-24, 526 , 531-37 541-42, 544-46; old police- 
circle, 345 ; old tahsil, 276. 

Sales, Cawnpore, 103-U4. 

Sdligrdm^ an ammonite fossil or its matrix, 297 
note, 546, 651 

Saligrami, a synonym of the Great Gan dak, 297, 
651. 

Salim Khan, a renegade Bisen noble—aee Boddh 
Mai; a renegade Kayath noble, 681 

Salona ferry, Basti, 567. 

Salt, 20,142,146-48,151-53,345,363, 411, 418 - 20 , 
428, 466, 646-47, 666, 696, 69S, 702-04, 7<i6, 
755, 784, 793. 

Saltpetre, 41, U2, 145, 345, 359, 417, 419, 428, 

573, 696, 793. 

Saltpetre-workers, wages of, 693. 

Samddhy the tomb of a Hindu ascetic, 546, 772. 

Samakbor or Sumakhor, a tappa of Gorakhpur, 
279, 88% 500-01. 

Samarpali, a clan of the Niits, 636. 

Saniauii, a Chamargaur domain in Ca'wnpore, 
59. 

Samaya, aTharii demigod, 79 i-95; Samayasthdn, 
his shrine, 795. 

Sambai era of Vikramaditya, 38, 252, 506. 

Sambha! in Hohilkhand. 52. 

Sambhar Singh Chandel, 56. 

SarabhuS-hridge, Cawnpore, 22. 

Samil Eeo the Chamargaur, 58-59. 

Samogar, a small mart of Gorakhpur, 533; tappa, 
282, 531. 

Samrat cros^ or double ploughing, 593. 

Sarnudra Pal, a mythical ascetic, 717; Samndra 
Gupta, an historic king, ib, 

Samur in Gorakhpur, 308-09, 311, 415, 4l7, 546. 

Sanad, an imperial charter or patent, 54, 55 
note, 124-25. 

Sanadh Brahmans, 47, 615. 

Sanauli in Basti, rained fort at, 747, 

Sanaura in Basti, 3.o2. 

bandel, a subdivision of certain Brahman tribes, 
615-16 ; a tribe of Baniyas, 620. 

Sandi, a tappa of Gorakhpur, 280, 298, 537; a 
pargana in Oudh, 619 note. 

Sandy soils, Cawnpore, 13, 15; Gorakhpur, 
285; Basti, 558-60, 566 ; and pargana articles, 
Gorakhpur and Basti. 

Sangal Deo the Chamargaur, 58-69. 

Sangaldipi Brahmans, 351, 615. 

Sangrampiir, a name of Anola, q. r, 

Sa?ig-wazam, a tax levied by the native Oudh 
Government to pay their inspectors of 
weights, 90 note. 

Saniasi sect, 623-24, 654. 

Sanichara, an old police-circle corresponding 
pretty closely with pargana Mahauli, 610, 
782. 


Sanis or market-gardens, 635 

Sanitary Commissioner, 460, 578 note. See also 
Planck, Surgeon-Major. 

Sanitary statistics, C.awnporej 160-61 ; Gorakh¬ 
pur, 425-26 ; Basti, 715-12. 

Sanjeti or Sajeti, a village in Ghatampnr of 
Cawnpore, 87, 89 ; Sanjeti-Badsbahpiir, a 
ferry in Biiliaur of same district, 17. 

Saukahar Brahmans. 65 5. ’ 

Sankalp form of birt tenure, 396-97. 

Sankat Eanjars, 6.32, 

Sankhopar property in Gorakhpur, 399, 

540. 

Sansar Singh S^rnet of Anaula, 673. 

Sanskrit, 354 note, 374, 396, 566, 579 note, 654, 
657, 870, 795 n »te. 

Santanatb, a Jain hierarch, 511. 

Sanwat Dorns, 626 ; Nats, 636. 

Sapihi, a Chandel domain in Cawnpore, 53, 55- 
66, 244. 

Sarahjit, raja of B6-nsi, 676,682, 

Sarahia caste, 623, 637. 

Sarui or dharmsala, native hostels, 493, 749, 
783, and elsewhere. 

Sarai-ghdt, a ferry io Cawnpore, 17 ; a village 
in Basti, 769. 

Saraini lagoon, Basti, 754. 

Saraiya. a small mart in Gorakhpur, 472, 

Saran district, 272, 298, 3U0, 401, 4!6, 419, 437, 
443, 450. 454, 523-24, 531,.536, 538, 541, 646, 
784 ; old government of, 274. 

Sarandwipi Bajputs, 617. 

Saraogi, Jain Baniyas, 356, 511, 691. 

Sarar in Gorakhpur, 352. 

Sarasut Brahmans, 47, 351, 615. 

Saraiili forest-grant, Basti, 557, 744, 

Sarapa, a kind of Bhadui rice, 589. 

Sarayaii-Radhan or Saraiya-gbat ferry, Cawn¬ 
pore, 17, 248. 

Sarayat village, Bastij|747- 

Sarda river, 716. 

Sardar bearer, the, 631. 

Sardhi, a dan of a^veepe^s, 634. 

Sardi garmi, a kind of fever, 711 note. 

Sargaon-Biizurg in Cawnpore, 23. 

Sarghana^ a head surveyor, 393. 

Sarh village, Cawnpore, 22-23, 88-89, 234, 258 j 
(or Sarh-Shankarpur) a Gautam domain and 
extinct pargana, 4, 96, i62, 259. 

SdrJdr a female garment, 643-44. 

Sarh-Salempur or Narwal pargana and tahsil, 
Cawnpore, 2, 4-5, 7, 12, 14-15, 17, 22, 24, 28- 
.30,33-37, 43,45,48,60, 103, 108, 118, 120-22, 
129-31, 13.3, 135-36, 162, 192, 204, 215 nolo, 
233, 241. 249. 253, 258^ 62. 

Sariya in Gorakhpur, Pandes of, 484. 

Sarju, a name of the Ghagra, 298,434, 455,469, 
506, 666, 615, 678. 

Sarjupar, the ct)untry across the Ghagra,^® 
352, 434, 615, 722-24. 

Sarjuprashad, treasurer o£ Gorakhpur, 525. 

Sarlidr^ government, 414, 443, 485 one of the 
territorial divisions of ante-British admin¬ 
istrations, 2, 274, 554, and moat pargana 
articles, Gorakhpur and Basti, 
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Sarnet Kajputs, 353, 354 note, 356, 401,434, 
437, 462-63, 472, 480, 490, 504, 515,619, 643, 
654, 617, 638,672, 678, 721, 725-26, 746-47, 
772-73, 776, 794-95. 

Sarohi river, Basti, 562, 743. 

Saroti, a kind of sugarcane, 326. 

Sarpabhasha, the dragon’s tongue, 657. 

Sarpat grass, 37, 

Sariip Singh, a rebel Kajatb, 68 note, 105, 206. 

Sarvrar. See Sarjupar. 

Sarwar, Sarwal or Surwar Rajputs, 43,353, 617. 

Sarwariya Brahmans, Gorakhpur, 351-53, Basti, 
615-17; Muraos, 636. 

Satasi in Gorakhpur, rajas of, 273-74, 286, 34*2, 
349, 354, 3S8,391-92,398-401, 434-37,43S note, 
440-42, 445, 449, 452, 456-57, 472, 437, 490, 
493, 497-98, 504, 515, 519, 525-30, 543, 672, 
676 note, 652, 724. 

Satgawaii, a tappa of Gorakhpur, 279, 513-14, 
66S note. 

Sathara, a tappa of Basti, 556, 777. 

Sathiya, adthd or saiM, a rice supposed to 
attain maturity in 60 Qsdih) days, 28, 322, 
589. 

Sathra in Cawnpore, 68,208. 

Sati Chaura, scene of the principal Cawnpore 
massacre, 180-81, 184, 188 note. 

Sati Parshad, last raja of Shiurajpur, 52, 54, 
1S3, 195. 

Satiion, a tappa of Gorakhpur, 282, 63J. 

Satiji, daughter of king Vachh, 252. 

Satin, 644 note. 

Satmara or Sithmara, a market-village in Cawti- 
pore, 163, 231. 

Satnarai, or believers in the True Name, a title 
applied to Sadhs and a kindred sect, 73. 

Satohi river, Basti, 562, 743. 

Satti. See 01 Aima. 

Saturnalia, the, 653. 

Satwar caste, Gorakhpur, 357. 

Haul, King of Israel, 639. 

Saur, a kind of fish, 580, 

Saura in Butwal, 453. 

Savada or Salvador House at Cawnpore, 173, 
176, 179-80, 182, 184, 239. 

Savaranya, a clan of the Sarwariya Brahmans, 
616 5 of the Siirajbansi Rajputs, 618 

Sdioakf the sum for which the ploughman sells 
his services, 691. 

Sd'vakddr, See Chhaiidn. 

SdmakL See Serf ploughmen. 

Gawal^khi orSiwaiakhia Brahmans, 351-52, 353 
note, 616, 

Si wan, Hindu month corresponding with July- 
August. See paragraphs on Agriculture and 
Pairs, passim, 

Sdwd 7 i millet, 587 note, 688, 645. 

Saward^nd in Basti, Kayaths of, 674. 

Sayyids, descendants oi the prophet, 69, 365, 
401, 638-39, 

Scabies, 7U. 

Scarcities. See Famines. 

Scheldt, the, 743 note. 

Schools, Cawnpore, 78-79 ; Gorakhpur, 874- 
376 ; Basti, 658-59. 


Scorpions, 316. 

Scullions, wages of, 693. 

Scythians, 35 i. 

Sects. See Religion, 

Sehari, a tappa of Basti. 555, 790. 

/Sea, a measure of weight in Gorakhpur and 
Basti, 422, 706. 

Seine nets, 581. 

Sej or Sahaj the Kulhans, 678-79, 721. 

Semal tree, 289, 336, 583. 

Semra (orSemara) in I’hillupar of Gorakhpur, 
278, 441,478; tappa of same pargana, 281, 
476; (or Simara) in Haveli of same district, 
272, 279,312, £77,534; (or Semra-Iiardeo) 
in Sidhua-Jobna of same district, 3U, 376, 
534, 540. 

Sengar^ a kind of rice, 324, 539. 

Seiigar Rajputs, 48, 64, 88, 353, 355. 

Sengar river, 8, 11-13, 16-17, 20-22,39, 41, 49, 
66, 76-77, 198, 201, 204-06, 227, 251-52. 

Sengh in Cawnpore, 62, 

Sengraula lagoon, Basti, 754. 

Senna, 7I5. 

Seniha^ a kind of grass or reed, 37. 

Seobakhri. See Subakhri. 

Seondhi, a kind of transplanted rice, 28. 

Seontha in Cawnpore, 61. 

Seori or.Sivira caste, 623-24, 718 note. 

Sepoys (sipdhi), 165, 170, and elsewhere in 
account of the Cawnpore mutiny. 

Ser. a measure of weight, 137, ui, 155, 324, 
328-29, 332-33, 343, 4i I, 421-22, 589, 607, 706, 
736. 

Serf ploughmen (sdioaki), 691-93. 

Sesamum (til), 27, 588, 647, 702. 

{Settlements of land revenue, Cawnpore, 91-139; 
Gorakhpur, 38u-93. 

Sewand laguon, Basti, 792. 

Shah ’Abdullah Sabzposh of Gorakhpur, 365, 
401. 

Shah, a title of Sayyid ladies, 639. 

Shithabad in Bengal, town, 579 ; district, Ad- 
denda^ 645. 

Shahab-ud-din Ghori, king, 53, 69, 201, 212, 

Shahganj in Oudh, 152. 

Shahjahan, emperor, 68, 73, 208, 249, 442, 5S7, 
675 note. 

Shahjahanpur district, 275, 386 ; village, Go¬ 
rakhpur. 312 ; pargana, Gorakhpur, 272-74. 
276-77, 280, 282, 800, 328, 330, 342, 348, 388, 
392-93, 412, 422, 437, 465, 499-5U0, 519, 526, 
531, 534-37, 641, 646 

Shahpur, an ancient town and pargana of the 
Ivalpi government (sarkdr) 2*3, 49, 69, 199, 
203, 2o6, 208; (or Bilaon-khurd) a mart in. 
Gorakhpur, 3U0, 308, 3l0, 342, 400, 458, 482, 
484; Shahpur-Kabra or Bansgaon, a quarter 
of Bansgaon in Anola of same district, 463 ; 
a village of Basti, 679 ; a tappa of Gorakh¬ 
pur, 281-430, 

Shaivas, worshippers of Mahadeo or Shiva, 654, 
657. 

Shakpur in Gorakhpur, Sayyids of, 365. 

Shakily the energy or essence of a god, as per¬ 
sonified ill his wife ; hence his consort, 652. 



Shaikh, Muslim tribe so named, 6^, 357 note, 
364, 513, 623, 633-34, 638-39. 

Hiidmdriy a kind of pet-bird, 317, 379. 

Shamsher Shah, revenue-free holder in Cawn- 
pore, 130; Shamsher Sahi, iSrst babu of Sa- 
lemgarh, 401. 

Shams-ud-diu Khan, subaddr, 168. 

Shaukachuda, a demon, 6o6. 

Shankara or Shankaracharya, a saint of the 
AtiLhs, 654. 

Sharki kings of Jaunpar, 251, 434, 439. 

Sheep, 26, 41, 675. 

Shepherds and herdsmen, wages of, 318,410, 

Sher Shah, emperor, 439. 

Sherer, Mr. J. W., c.s., formerly Collector of 
Cawnpore, 163 note, 167, 163 note, ISO note, 
188 note, 190-92, 194-95. 

Shergarh in Basti, 674. 

Sherpur, an alleged ancient name of Dhuriapar, 
483 note. 

Sherring, Revd. M., his Castes and Tribes of 
Benares, 351-54, 360-61, 430-31, 433, 552 note, 
616 note, 6i7, 619, 624-25, 631, 634-36, 672 
note. 

Sherwa ferry, Basti, 567. 

Slii’a Musalmans, 71, S7n, 400, 

bhircore and Co., their JPress at Cawnpore, 225. 

Shlrmal, a kind of cake, 646. 

iShUham tree and timber, 42, 289, 335, 583, 

Shisht, a fisliing-lme, 581. 

Shin Narayan, revenue-free holder in Cawnpore, 
130. 

Shin Singh, Jhandel raja of Shiurajpur, 54, 
94-95; Kachhwaha, ot Jaipur, 776. 

Shiubansi Kajputs, 617. 

ShidOart fair at Banipura, 202. 

Shiuli t )wn and police-circle, Cawnpore, 3, 6, 
22-23,43,87, 89, 193, 262, 264, 266 ; (or Shiuli- 
Sakrej) old pargaua and tahsii, 2-4, 53, 55,. 
57, 93, 102-03, 199, 264. 

Shiupur-Raushanganj in Gorakhpur, 482; Shiu- 
pur-Gopalpar, a tappa of Basti, 555, 752, 
754-55. 

Shiuraj Deo Chandel, founder of Shiurajpur, 
52-54. 

Shiuraj, a Nepalese tract north of Basti, 452-53, 
456, 697, 727. 

Shiurajpur town and police-circle, Cawnpore, 
6 , 22, 24, 52-56, 66, 7 6, 87, 89, 191-93, 194, 
262, 266;Xor Shiuli-Shiurajpur or Shiuraj- 
pur-Sakrej or Shiuli-Shiunij or Shiurajpur- 
Barechamaa).pargana and tahsii, 2-3,5, 7,12, 
14, 17, 22, 2S-30, 32-37, 40, 43, 45, 48, 55, 57- 
68 , 66-68, 94-55; 103, 105, 118, 120-22, 124, 
226-27, 129-31, 133-34, 136, I4u, 162, 192^ 198^ 
204, 211, 226, 241-42, 248, 254, 262-67. 

Shiiirattri or Shivarattri festival, 371, 421, 530, 
706 , 738, 777, 784, 796. 

Shiva or Mahadeo, the Destroying member of 
the Hindu Trinity. See Mahadeo. 

Sbivaprashad, raja, c.s.i, 358, 36‘3 note; 

Shola~i-7ur, a native journal of Cawnpore,,225. 

Shora. See Saltpetre. 

Shuja’-ud-daula, nawab of Oudh, 162, 675, 
725, 757. 


Shukrpur-Pras village, Cawnpore, 4, 23, 267 ; 
old pargana, 234. 

'Shukul, a Brahman title, 351, 484, 615, 674, 

7 60, 

Shyamdham temple at Fadrauna, 521. 

Sibandi or sipdhbandi, irregular levies, 727, 
Siddha, a holy man, 273,540 ; the name of a 
goddess (iJeci), 240* 

Siddheshvvar, a god, 240. 

Siddbnath temple near Cawnpore, 220, 
Siddbpuri, old name of Jajmaa, 210- 
Sidhari Lai Chaube, Honorary Magistrate^ 
Cawnpore, 7, 61, 253, 265. 

Sidhawa, a small mart in Gorakhpur, 525. 
Sidhua-Jobna pargana, G.irakhpur, 272-74, 
276-77, 280, 283,'" 450, 637-41, 286-S8, 297, 
300, 318, 324, 328, S30,, 339 note,^ 348-50, 
355, 359, 364, 392-94, 397 note, 399-401, 
406, 409, 4X2-15, 418, 421-22, 429, 437, 460, 
460, 464-65, 475, 500, 506 5X0,, 620, 523^ 
526, 631,534-41, 543, 647. 

Sidhrif a kind of Osh, 320.. 

Sigauli, 455-56, 492., 

Sikandar Lodi, emperor, 268, 401; Sikandar 
Khan, a rebel of Akbar’s reign, 439, 723. 
Sikandiirpur, a village in A’zarngarh, 617 ; 
a village and lagoon in Basti, 578, 682, 734 ; 
a tappa named after this last village, 555, 
752, 754-55, 763 ; a tappa in Gorakhpur, 
281, 304, 476. 

Sikandra village and police-circle, Cawnpore, 
6 , 22-24, 87, 89, k6S-69, 227, 231, 268 ; (or 
Sikandra-Bilas-pur) extinct pargana of 
same district, 4-6, 7, 12, 16-17, 22, 28*3i,. 
34-37,43,48, 50, 59,. 63, 96, 99,103, U8, 
120-22^ ] 26-127, 129-31, 133, 135-36, lfi2, 
193-94, 228-29, 239. See also Biiaspur. 
Sikhs, 366, 654. 

Sikhoui property in Gorakhpur,. 899, 640. 

Sikra, a tappa in Gorakhpur, 279, 293-94, 600, 
SOv. 

Sikri, a brook of Basti, 743. 

Sikriganj in Gorakhpur, 300, 308, 310, 484-86* 
ikiar in Basti, 677. 

Silhat pargana, Gorakhpur, 272-74, 276-77, 
280-81, 283, 286, 288, 291,. 296, 323, 348, 
362, 364, 392-93, 401, 412, 421-22, 437, 443, 
470, 476, 500, 6o2, 519, 526-27,. 531, 535-36, 
641-43. 

Silk, 586, 644. See also Tasar, 
suit, a beam of timber, 587. 

SilniorGangd, abroDkof Gorakhpur, 296, 
Silver, 142 ,* silver filings, 716. 

Simaria in Saran, 300. 

Sina, a variety of Bhadui rice, 322. 

Sinar Lohaxs, 635. 

Singarjot in Basti, 561, 793-94. 

Singh iLm Pan war of Amoli in Cawnpore, 6S, 
Smehalese account of Buddha,, 716. 

Singhara. See VVatemut. 

Singhpur in Gorakhpur, 401; tappa, 280, 541. 
Stngi, a prickly fish, 319. 

Singia, a drug imported from the Nepalese 
hills, 701, 

Bip, Bipi, lacuatriue shells, 304, 341, 600. 
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SipaM-Kuchia, a tappaof Gorakhpur, 280,537, 
JSiTf the home-farm of a cultiyriting proprietor, 
131, 134, 140. 687, and pargana articles, 
Cawnpore notice. 

Sirapar in Basil, 674 note. 

Siras tree, 510, u83. 

Sirijam, a smail mart of Gorakhpur, 643 j 
tappa, 281, 54 i. 

Siriyar Ivhakrobs, 634. 

Sirkari Kayaths, 68!. 

Sirkarpur in Saian, 6*24. 

Sirmaur, a clan of Mails or gardeners, 635. 
Sirnet Bingh Chauban, raja of liameipur, 61. 
Sirsa or Sirsia viLiage, Gorakhpnr, 474 ; tap¬ 
pa, 279, 473. 

Sirsaul, Sarsanl or Sirsol village and police- 
circle, Cawnpore, 6 , 20,23, 6u,89, 97, 191-92, 
194, 258, 261. 

Sirsawal, a clan of Kbakrobs or sweepers, 634. 
Sirsewa, a mart m the IMep^-lese Tarai, 697, 
699. 

Sirseya Gbat, Cawnpore, 221. 

Sirsi in Basti, 705, 795 j tappa, 653 note, 656, 
778,795. 

Sirwant, a tappa of Basti, 555, 741. 

Sisai in Basti, 677, 

Sistoau, suburb of Cawnpore, 23, 129,269, 
Sisodhia B4jF>uts, 48, 63, 209, 442,'721. 

Sis^. See Sldskam. 

Sisupur in Cawnpore, 60. 

Siswa-Bazar village, Gorakbpar, 311, 374,423, 
643, 549. 

Siswa river, Basti, 662, 567, 744 ; a small mart 
in same district, 755. 

Su, cold, one of the four predisposing causes 
of disease” recognised by native piacti- 
tioners, 613. 

Sita or Janki, wife of Ramchandra, 216, 371, 
^463, 544, 5 i6, 65!, 767. 

Sita Rasoi or Sita’s kitchen, 53. 

Sital Shukul, tanks built by, !98, 204. 
SItalganj, a suburb of Bahsi, 639. 

Sitarampur in Basti, 705, 795. 

Sivawa, a stone pillar at Bbuila in Basti, 756. 
Sivira, Beo teeori. 

SiwdifU. form of graindendiug, 141 ; a loam 
soil, 559. 

Siwai, a small mart in Gorakhpur, 472. 
Siwaijpur in Cawnpore, 172. 

Siwahkh hills, 352 note. 

Siwdr, a kind of river grass, 465. 

Siwari^a^ sellers of grass and wood, lumberers, 
580. ' " ’ 

Siya Ram Das, late prior of Paikauli, 524. 
Aydr, a kind of snake, 577. 

Sijarf, a brook of Cawnpore, 254. 
Sfyarmarwa, Jackal-killer, a title applied to 
Badbaks, Mnsahars, and perhaps tn other 
low-bom and disreputable classes, 361, 727 
Sleemaii, Genl., IJO, 438, 449. 

Sohij/a^ a kind of fish, 320. 

iSohud^ a last ploughing, to weed out the grass, 

■ 593. 

Soi, an old name of Shahpnr in Cawnpore, g v, 
cjof, a.Iioiiow. iSee jD46a^, * M ■■ 


Soils, Cawnpore, 13, 16-17 ; Gorakhpur, 284-86; 
Basti, 558-60. 

Sohm, a variety of Bhadui rice, 589. 

Solar Races of Rajputs, 354,429-30, 616, 617-18, 
651, 672. 

Solankbi Rajputs, 353, 654, 674, 720. 

Soleb water-course, Gorakhpur, 548. 

Som lagoon, Basti, 787. 

Sorabansi, Rajputs of the Lunar Race generally, 
619 ; Rajputs of the tribe specially so called, 
48, 64, 353, ol8; a gotra of the Ujjayyini Raj¬ 
puts, 62. 

Sonaha, a pond in Gorakhpur, 494; a village in 
Basti, 553, 571, 66i», 755, 768. 

Sonao swamp and water-course in Cawnpore, 12, 
204, 227. 

Sonar. See Sunar. 

Sonari tappa, Gorakbour, 279, 615, 647-48;^ 
forest. 269-90, 336, 515. 

Sonda lagoon in Gorakhpur, 29,6. 

Sondbelain Cawnpore, 107 note, 108. 

Small-pox, 159-61, 425, 576, 64 5, 711-12. 

Smeaton, Mr. Robert, c s., bis remarks on infap-. 
ticide in Basti, 661-66, 

Smelt, the rai^a compared to, 320. 

Smilax or China root 7 3. 

Smith, Col. Baird, o.s.I„ 38; Col, G. com* 
maiider of the Fatehgarh garrison, 186. 

Smut-blight (adhu^ ddiva), 608. 

Snags’* in rivers, 297, 565,746. 

Snakes, 25, 315-16, 597. 

Snipe, 234, 533, 578,. 

Soda Kanjars, 632, 

Sogana or sigona^ a venomous green snake, 316. 

Sofidmiriy a kind of snake, 577. 

Sohan, a mythic king of Nepal, 544. 

Sohanag, a shrine in G.u’akhpur, 371, 421, 506, 
524, 533 34. 544-46. 

Sohanpiir, a tappa of Gorakhpur, 282, 531. 

Sohas in Basti, 664, 699, 746 ; tappa, 655, 567||^ 
724, 741; forest-grant, 557, 744, 

Sohas Kunwari, rani of Satabi, 487. 

Sohgaura in Gorakhpur, 295. 

Sohianua, a small mart of Gorakhpur, 543, 

Sonliati in Mahaull of Basti, 566. 

Soni Deo the Ghamargaar, 58. 

Sonkdiar^n kind of snake, 316, 577. 

ScnkhaTeha, a variety of Bhadui rice, 589. 

Soiiinad, a stream, of Nepal, 298. 

Sonpur horse fair in Saran, 153, 57*4. 

Sonsar Chand the Chauiargaur, 69. 

Sontar, a kind of snake, 577. 

Sopha, a name of the Jhakarahi tank, q,v, 

Sotheby, Lieut., commands some artillery at 
siege of Cawnpore, 1.71. 

Sow-faced ciueeu, a, 738, 

Sparta, 676. 

fcjpelter, 154, 

Spices, 146, 154, 327, 496, 613, 646, 696, 700, 
702, 706, 736, 757, 762, 769, 784, 788. 

Spleen disease, 425, 711. 

Spring crops, 29, 324, 326, 329, 587-88 ; and 
pargana articles in all three notices. 

Spot bill duck, 578. 

Spotted deer, 3.5, 676. 
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Squills, 498. 

Squirts for perfumes, 488. 

Sr4ddh^ sapindi-sraddh, funeral obsequies, 650. 
Sr^msti, now Sahet-Mahet, in Gonda, 716-18. 
Sri Bais, a title assumed by certain Gorakhpur 
Kayaths, 364. 

Sjibastab Kayath?, S64, 633. 

Sribastak Hajjams, 630; Lohars, 635 ; Telis, 638. 
Sri Harsha, his Nahhad, 6 >7, 

Srinagar, a place in Garhwal, or near Labor, or 
elsewhere in the far north-west, 354,434 note, 
618, 672. 

Sriprakash, raja of Bansi, 676. 

Stamp duties, Gawnpore, 158-159; Qoralvhpur, 
494; Basti, 710. 

Stephen, ^ing of England, 722. 

Stephenson, Major, reconnoitres Bithur, 191. 
S,£hdn, a small viliage-shrine, sacred usually to 
some local god, 652, 

Stirling, Lieuc., at siege of Cawnpore, 174. 
Stoker, Mr. T., o.s., 526 note, 5^9. 
Stone-quarries, 344. 

Stone, see Building materials; S.in the bladder, 
71L 

Stoneham, Capt., employed in bringing North 
Gorakhpur under better cultivation, 475. 
Storax, 716. 

Strachey, Sir John, o.s., Lieutenant-Governor of 
the North-Western provinces, 604. 
Strawberries, 247. 

Stupa^ a Bqddhist relic temple, 507-08, 510-11, 
522, 644, 718-19. 

Strychnine, 684. 

Suba or province, a territorial division of na-tive 
governments, 2, 61, 274 note, 444, 554 ; and 
pargana articles, Gorakhpur and Basti. 
Suba-bazar in Gorakhpur, 310. 

Subaddr, a native captain of foot, 165, 168, 176; 

subadar-major, a native major of foot, 169. 
Subakhri or ^obakhri, a tappa of Basti, 555, 
748, 778. 

Sub-inspectors of police, 85-86, 88, 377,66Q. 
Subra. See Alloy. 

Sudama, a cowherd friend of Krishna, 656. 
Sudarskana, a variety of transplanted rice, 28. 
Suddhodana, king of Kapila, 7J8. 

Sudra,tbe fourth or lowest class of Hind us as clas¬ 
sified by Manu, 353,431-32, 621, 624, 633,656. 
Sudrishta Narajan, a cadet of the Bhojpur 
family, 469. 

Sufed^ white, a variety of nodular limestone, 608. 
Sufeda {or charakh)^ white leprosy—see Leprosy; 
white-lead, 715. 

Suganpur, an old pargana of the Kalpi govern- 
meut {aarkdr), 3. 

Sugdpanki^ a variety of Aghani rice, 690. 

Sugar, 142, 146, 151-53, 155, 306, 647, 653, 696, 
698, 704, 76a, 769, 784, 793; manufacture and 
trade, 411.15, 418-20, 466-66, 4% 513, 626, 
639, 702-03. 

Sugarcane, I8-|9, 27, 39, 32, 66, 229, 238, 256, 
32^-26, 329-32, 334, 337, 339-40, 356,'409, 
413, 4-.i8, 478, 462, 487, 602, 633, 639, 588, 
691, 696, 599, 603, 706, 735, 745, 754-65, 775, 
788, 792. 


Sugarmills., ?48, 412, 4fi5, 485, 695. 

Sugwa, a kind of snake, 577. 

Suhila or Suhela, a tappa of Basti, 655, 741. 
Snicides, 690. 

Sujjiri, a stream of Cawnpore, 12. 

Sujiy a kind of flour, 646. 

Sukarhari, a tappa of Gorakhpur, 279, 647-48, 
550; 

Sukha Kunwar, muushi, revenue-free holder in 
Cawnpore, 130. 

Sulphate of sods, 223 ; of iron, 715, 

Sulphur, 715. 

Sully, due de, 110. 

Sultan Ibrdhim Sharki of Jaunpur, 25 L 
Sultan Singh, revenue-free holder in Cawn¬ 
pore, ISO. 

Sultana, a small mart in Bssti, 755. 

Sdinaga, a kind of fish, 580. 

Sumbha^ a kind of fish, 320. 

Sutnmaray a kind of transplanted rice, 28. 

Sunar (gdtdsmith or metallurgist) caste, 65,357, 
363-64,48;, 620, 623, 628, 648. 

Sang-yuT), Chinese traveller, 716. 

Sunkhar, a clan of Khatiks, 634. 

Sunni sect of Muslims, 71, 370, 

Supa water-course, Cawnpore, 263. 

Supdeo the Chandel, 53. 

Suraha, an ancient Bhar chief, 517. 

Sdrajbansi, Kajputsof the Solar Race generally, 
430-31, 443; the bajput tribe specially so 
named, 48, 353-55, 517, 519, 617-18, 664, 676- 
77, 681, 723, 725, 732, 735, 737, 777, 781-82. 
Surajbediy an epithet applied to tanks which 
are longest from eSfSt to west, 777 note. 
Surajprabba, Rajputui wife of ilayyura Misra, 
617. 

Surajprashad Tiwari-^ a large proprietor of 
Cawnpore, 129, 208. 

Suras, a tappa of Gorakhpur, 279, 613, 668 
note. 

Surasi in Cawnpore, a former seat of the 
Chandels, 59. 

Surat, raja of Maghar (Bansi), 67-3. 

Surat Singh, sardar, a Sikh nobleman, 409 
note. 

Surauli or Suroli village, Gorakhpur, 517, 534, 
646 ; tappa, 282, 531. 

Sur^ya, a clan of Mallahs or boatmen, 635. 
Surharpur in Eaizubad, 4^86. 

Surhi, Sunri or Sirdhi, a clan of Kalals or dis¬ 
tillers, 632. 

Suriya Rajputs, S'S. 

Surjandeo. See Padamdeo. 

Surji^ a kind of 320, 579. 

Sarkki or brickdust, an ingredient in builders' 
messes, 609. 

Si^sah Panw^r, ancestor of the Ujjayyini Raj¬ 
puts in Cawnpore, 62. 

Surveys: Cawnpore, 113; Gorakhpur, 387 ; 
Basti, 665* 

Surya in Gorakhpur, 296. 

SuskaVf a kiud of snake, 577. 

Susan or Sason, a swamp weed, 304. 

Susrii, a Chamargaur domain in Cawnpore, 69, 
Swariya, a clan of potters, 635. 
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Sweetmeats, 646-47, 695, 706. ' 

Swetenham, Mr., as., Collector of Cawnpore, 
109. 

Swintoo,Mr. Alan, o.s,, his Gorahhpnr Maimal^ 
271 note, 285, 289 note, 338, 36->, 420, 560-61. 

Switzerland, old lake-dwellings of* BOl. 

Sydmj ra^ a variety of Aghani rice, 324 

Sym, Mr , a grantee of forest-lands in Gorakh¬ 
pur, 287, 457 note, 540. 

X 

Ta’alluka, a term sometimes loosely applied to 
any large property, but in strict accuracy 
a property of whose land-tax some over-lord 
receives a tenth, 95, 10 4, 123-26, 163, 278, 
286, 383 note, 387, 392, 397-400, 450-52, 457, 
680 788. 

Ta^alhkaddr, the over-lord just mentioned, 124- 
26, 384, 387, 390-91, 397, 399, 450-51, 672. 

Tata, an insect devonrer of unripe grain, 608. 

TahakdUi-Shdhjahdni^ historical work so called, 
250 note ; Tabakdt-i^Ahhariy 439 note, 723 
note. 

Taharrukf leaves carried off as relics, 793 note. 

Tahreniy a variety of Bhadai rice, 589. 

Tabriz! Sayyids, 639. 

TShity a rope-muzzle for the oxen which tread 
out the grain, 600, 

Tadwa near Knpila, 716 note. 

Tafazzul Husain, a dishonest Cawnpore official, 
84. 

Taga caste, Gorakhpur, 367. 

Tahsild5.rs or sub-collectors,, revenue officials 
BO called, 7, 82, 84, 93-94, 96-97, 101-02, 105, 
116,225, 275-76, 331, 376, 389-83, 389, 412> 
656, 591, 646, 707, 727, 730, 741,760, 763. 

Tahsili schools, 78-79, 211, 374,499, 526, 658, 
740, 750, 757, 766. 

Tahsils and parganas, arrangement of : Cawn¬ 
pore, 6 ; Gorakhpur, 276 ; Basd, 553. 

Tailors, 74, 367, 640 ; wages of, 410, 693 

Taj-ud-din H. Khan, a corrupt sub-collector, 
102, 106. 

Takf balances for weighing wood, 707. 

Takdviy (lit.y a strengthening or comforting) 
advances made by Government to cultivators 
to assist the latter in their cultivation, 36,91, 
93,112. 

Takht Singh Gahrwar, popularly called raja 
of Sengh,62. 

Takia lagoon, Gorakhpur, 533. 

Takrar, a field which, after hearing rice at the 
autumn harvest, is tilled to bear another crop 
for the following spring harvest, 599. 

Takshak or serpent race, 355, 

Tdl, a lake or lagoon, see Lagoons; Tal Ba- 
laur lagoon, Basti, 754 ; Tal Khara lagoon, 
i6,,764. 

Talalidrm, fee payable on a judicial summons, 
156. 

Tallow, 146. 

Tama, a village in Maghar of Basti, 706, 796 j a 
tappa in Mahanli of Ba.sti, 556, 777. 

Tamarind, timber and fruit of, 42, 426,610. 


Tamarisk, 426, 560, 666 . 

Tamboli caste, 66 , 68 , 623, 637. 

Tamerlane. See Timur Lang. 

Tamkuhi in Gorakhpur, 311, 376, 401 , 540, 646 5 
domain and raj is of, 3 Ul, 352, 359, 392, 398- 
401, 441, 450, 456, 45S, 5l7, 541, 546. 

Tan-stuffs, 683-86. 

Tanda in Faizabad, town, 152, 457, 566-67, 669- 
70, 702-03, 765, 768-69, 788 ; pargana, 677, 
730. 

Tdngra, a worm which attacks the roots of 
rice, 608. 

Tdnky a measure of weight, 156. 

Tank or Tak, a clan of the Kalals, 632 ; a clan 
of the Khakrobs, 634. 

Tanks, Cawnpore, .36. 

Tannery at Cawnpore, Government, 143, 224. 

Tansen in Nepal, 7 ol. 

TantiaTopi, the rebel officer who superintended 
the Sail Chaura massacre, 181, 194-95. 

Tantras, the, 651. 

Tantrika Buddhists, 506. 

Tdpaku or tdpa^ a kind of net, 320, 581-82. 

Tapeshwari Devi, temple of, at Cawnpore, 220 . 

Tapha, a local name of the Bamrekha river, 
734. 

Tappas, Gorakhpur, 277-82; Basti, 564-56. 

Taraf-Belghatia,a tappa of Basti, 553 note, 666 , 
778. 

Tarm, low alluvial soils, 14, 16, 40, 206, 233, 
321. 

Tarai, the country skirting the foot of the 
Himalaya, 275 , 284, 357, 335, 425, 428, 452, 
464-66, 473, 475, 603, 516, 538 39, 548, 658, 
662, 664, 575-76, 684, 698-700, 705, 711, 743- 
44, 769, 762, 784. 

Taraina river, Gorakhpur, 292, 296, 304, 307, 
344, 461, 477, 481. 

Taraina, a fishing-fioat, 321. 

Tarakulwa village, Gorakhpur, 272,812, 376-77, 
421, 636, 645-47 ; tappa, 280, 635. 

Tarazd, scales, 707. 

Targaon village, Cawnpore, 23. 

Tdri. See Palmyra. 

Taria Sujan police-station, Gorakhpur, 272,311, 
37B-7‘, 040 ,. 547. 

Tariapar, a tappa of Basti, 556, 777. 

•Tarkhar caste, Gorakhpur, 357. 

Tarmuchi^ the lower piece of the Basti plough- 
yoke, 593. 

Td/--o-A/wjwr,‘‘palmyra and date-palm,” a duty 
formerly levied on extracting the juice of those 
trees, 90 note. 

Tartauli-hridge station of G. T. Survey, 9. 

Tdsa, a drum, 576. 

Tasar or Kod, Indian silkworm and silk, 301, 
601, 644. 

Taskbar caste, 623, 638, 

Tatars, 639. 

Tattooing, 646. 

Taw^if, prostitute caste, 621, 62.3. 

7dwdn, the fine inflicted by a panchayat, 648>. 

Teak isdgun) tree and timber, 42, 583, 586, 

Teal, 25, 603, 578. 

Tegdhar temple at Bansi,. 643, 739. 
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Tehri water-course, Basti, 574. 

Tej (Partab Bahadur Chand), rebel raja of 
Barhiapdr, 483; (Mai), raja of Majhaoli, 518; 
I, raja of ^ Maghar (Bansi), 673 ; II and III, 
rajas of Bansi, 645 ; the Kulhans, 678 ; (Singh 
Ghamargaur), rawat of Bhindeman. 69. 

Tejpat, a spice imported from J^epal, 702. 

Telegraph, 307, 660, 

Teli caste, 65, 357, 359, 623, 637-38. 

Telia, or dark, a variety of nodular limestone, 
344, 608. 

Telingana in Southern India, 51. 

Temples, Cawnpore, 76-77 and 220; Gorakh¬ 
pur, 369-70 ; Basti, 583, 642-43, 739. 

Tenants, classes and rights of : Cawnpore, 131- 
32 ; Gorakhpur, 402-08; Basti, 684-88. 

Tenant lioldinjis, size of Cawnpore, 131-32 ; Go¬ 
rakhpur, 407; Basti, 685-86. 

Tenantry, castes of, Gorakhpur, 409-10, 684. 

Tendna, a small mart in Basti, 755. 

Tengar, a kind of fish, 319. 

Tenures of land, proprietary, Cawnpore, 122-30; 
Gorakhpur, 396-400; Basti, 669-71 ; non-pro¬ 
prietary or cultivatiug, see Tenants, classes 
and rights of. 

Teonga in Ca^vnpore, 68,206, 208; see also Moi. 

Teora ferry, Basti, 567. 

Termites, 6o8. 

Thagif gang-robbery accompanied by murder, 
82. 

Thdkur or “ lord,” a title bestowed on Hajputs, 
but not (as too often supposed) on that ca=t 0 
only, 64, 66,79, 119, 19.-93, 200-01,208,212, 
230, 256, 2>9-60, 339; a title assumed by cer¬ 
tain Gorakhpur Kajaths, 364 ; a division of 
the Surajbansi Rajputs, 664; a title of Shiva, 
353. 

Thakurdzodra, a temple dedicated to Krishna or 
kindred deities, 524, 545, 642, 767, 783. 

Thakurvari, the Lord’s House, a paltry temple 
at Amorha, 732. 

Tkdna, a police-station, 82-85, 279, 377, 552, 
660. 

Thdnaddr, officer in charge of a police-station, 
83-84, 86. 

Thanak Singh, Kayath, Governor of Bhogni- 
pur, 68, 208. 

Thapa Kajputs, 353. ^ 

Tharauli, a market-village in Basti, 746 ; tappa, 
565, 741. 

Tbdru caste, 273, 286, 322, 351, 357-58, 385-86, 
429-33, 721, 441, 472, 474-75, 483, 504, 534, 
649, 620, 676, 681, 718, 720-21, 723, 737, 739, 
746-47, 751, 765, 758, 773, 776-77, 781, 
794-95. 

Thathera caste, 357, 5l7, 623, 648. 

Thathi, a tappa of Gorakhpur, 281, 480, 485. 

Tbattia or Thatiya, pargana of Karrukhahad 
district, 2-5, 163. 

Theatre at Cawnpore, 220. 

Theft, cases of, 87, 378. 

Thermometer, thermometrical readings, 23, 
313, 673. 

Thoky a small share of an estate owned by a 
body of share-holders, 687. 


Thomson, Col. Mowbray, a survivor of the 
Cawnpore garrison, 163 note, 174, 178, 180 
note, 184 ; Mr. J. B., as., 552 note, 560, 
690-91, 596 note, 6DS, 669, 672 note, 675 and 
676 notes, 678, 684-85, 686 note, 688. 

Thornhill, Mr , c.s, a victim of the Kana Sahib, 
186. 

Thornton, Mr, R., c.s., 373 note; Edward, bis 
Gazetteer, 489 note, 492 note. 

Thracians, ancient, 6oi. 

Tiar, atappa of Gorakhpur, 291, 480-81 ; a clan 
of Mallahs or boatmen, 635. 

Tibet, 419, 

Tibetan Buddhists, 248; origin of Tharus, 358 
note ; salt, 702, 704*; Mansarovar, 497 note. 

Tiefienthaler, Jesuit father, 498. 

Tinain branch of Ganges canal, 20, 298. 

Tigers, .314, 343, 472, 474, 498, 50.3, 513, 676. 

Tighra, a domam in Gorakhpur, 400 ; a small 
mart in Basti, 793. 

Tihar, a clan of Hindu confectioners, 630. 

Tiftdra, a variety of ploughman, 691. 

7ija, a tomb-offering of flowers and a faneral- 
feast, held on the third day after his death by 
the kinsmen of a Muslim, 634. 

Tika Singh, auhaddr, a prominent rebel at Cawn¬ 
pore, 168-70, 179, 181, 185, 187. 

Tikait-Rai, raja, a minister of Ghdzi-ud-dia 
Haidar, king of Oiidh, 217. 

Tikar, a grain mart of Basti, 563* 

Tikaram, prior of Sohanag, 646. 

Tikra ferry, Cawnpore, 17. 

Tikua-ba/.ar in Gorakhpur, 300. 

Til. See Sesamura. 

Tilag Rdjputs. See Tilang. 

Tilak, a mark painted on the forehead of a raja, 
at his installation, 67, 69, 681 note, 

Tilak >Sen, a cadet of the Butwal family, 273, 
444-45, 549; T. Deo, Sfirajbanei invader of 
pargana A morba, 677, 723. 

Tilang Biahmans, 351 ; (or Tilag) Rajputs, 353. 

Tilar river, Basti, 562, 576 note, 744-45, 76U. 

Tilaura in Gorakhpur, 308. 

Tilbhunja, a clan of Hindu confectioners, 630. 

Tiles, 345, 369, 494, 609. 

Tilja in Basti, 683. 

Tilkonia forest, Gorakhpur, 289-90. 

Tilokchand Bais, a king of Daundiakhera in 
Oiidh, 56. 

Tilokchandi, descendants of king Tilokchand, a 
title applied to the Bais Kajputs of Daundia 
Eheri, 56. 

Tilokpur village, Basti, 653, 569, 571, 660, 796. 

Tilpur pargana, Gorakhpur, 272-77, 279, 284 
note, 28.5 note, 286-88, 291, 314, 321, 328, 348, 
364, 385, 392-93, 422, 452, 454, 45-5 note, 458, 
473-75, 500, 512, 5l6, 637, 543, 547-50. 

Tilsahri village, Cawnpore, 23, 41, 61, 269. 

Tilsanda in Cawnpore, 238. « 

Tilwa, a kind of sweetmeat, 647, 

Timber, trade in and price of, 42, 146, 14S, 151, 
309, 415, 418, 421, 686-87, 696, 700, 702-03, 
762. 

TimSr Lang, alias Tamerlane, 195, 438-39. 

Timur, a Bepaiese spice, 702. 



Tin, tina^ tinni or tlni^ wild rice* 75, 590, 601, 
734, 787. 

Tin, 715. 

Tinawa, a stream of Basti, 760. 

'linkd^ a fraction (probably a third) of the pro¬ 
duce, formerly paid to superior proprietors, 
54 note. 

Tir, culturable land in the bed of a river, 16. 
Tirhut, 353, 372, 419. 

Tirthankdra, the saints or fathers of the Jain 
church, 505, 5i 1. 

Tirwa, a pargana of Barrukhabad, 5, 163, 255. 
Tisah^ or three harvests of the Gahlots: autumn 
harvest, spring harvest, and plunder^ 63 note. 
Tishtij an obsolete police-circle of Cawnpore, 6. 
Tiiiii, yearly commemoration of deceased pa¬ 
rents and grand-parents, 650. 

Tiwari, a Brahman title, 352, 472, 615-16, 672, 
674, 6S2. 

Tiwari pattiin Gorakhpur, 308, 311, 414, 640, 
542. 

Tobacco, 18-19, 27, 30, 146, 150-54, 214, 226, 
266, 327, 427, 462, 496, 58«, 591, 627, 647, 690, 
698, 702-0.3, 745, 755, 762, 768, 783-84, 788. 
Tod, Colonel, his R&jaatlidn^ 58, 617-19. 

Todar Mai Kbatri, raja, village of Kijpur biiilt 
by,253. 

Tola^ a measare of weight, 706. 

Tomar Rajputs, 48. 

Tongri in Gorakhpur, 468. 

Tonlia, a clan of the Kahars, 63 L 
Torikoriya, a clan of Muraos, 636. 

Toti, a disease which affects rice, 590. 

Tovvns and villages, population of according to 
census of 1872 ; Gorakhpur, 35;; Basti, 641. 
Toys, 706, 755. 

Trade and manufactures, Cawnpore, 142-53; 

Gorakhpur, 411-421; Basti, 695-705, 

Traffic registration. Jbee pages referred to 
under last heading. 

Transfers of land- See Alienations. 

Transit duties. t>ee R sliddri. 

Trapa. See Waternut. 

Trees, Gorakhpur, 334-36; Basti, 582-87. 

Treta pug, third cycle of the Hindu mythology, 
76, 252. 

Trevelyan, Mr. G. O., m. p-, his Cawnpore, i63- 
64 notes, 167 note, 169 note, 172 note, 174, 178 
note, 180 note. 

Tribes and castes. See Castes and tribes. 
IMnardja^ “King of grasses,” Sanskrit name of 
the palmyra palm. 

Trinidad, emigrants to, 367, 641. 

Tripathi, a Brahman title, 616. 

Trisuliya Basis, 637. 

Trupasandihi, “ the high place of the worshipper 
of three gods,” 748. 

Tuar Rajputs. See Tomar Rajputs. 

Tucker, Mr., c.s„ appointed in 1805 a commis¬ 
si oner for superintending the land-assessment 
of Cawnpore, 98; another Mr. Tucker, c.s., 
Collector of Gorakhpur (circ. 1846), 307, 373. 
Tucker embankment in Gorakhpur, the, 296, 
305, 307, 309, 469, 471. 

Tughlak emperors, 678, 721. 


Tm/, a kind of net, 581. 

Tulsidas Ramayana of, 657. 

Tun (jCedrela toona), 335-36, 538. 

Tupp, Mr. A. 0., C.S., writer of some Imperial 
Gazetteer articles on various districts, 2l9, 
41?, 61.3. 

Tura river, Gorakhpur, 295, 309, 502. 

Turani or Turanian Mughals, 639. 

Turban, the, 644-45, 64S ; probable derivation 
of the wmrd, ib. note. 

Turbine water-mills, 20. 

Turha Kahars, 320, osO, 631, 648. 

Tnrkiya, a clan of Karwals, 632; or Turkiya, 
a Musaiman tribe of cultivators, 684. 
Turmeric, 28, 337, 427^ 539, 589, 646, 698, 702, 
736, 757, 784- . 

Turnbull, Captain, commands main-guard at 
siege of Cawnpore, 171. 

Turnery, 496. 

Turpentine, 714. 

Turtles, 577- 

Tutibhari in Gorakhpur, 279, 309, 311, 376-77, 
414-16, 649-50. 

Tyre, curds, 734. 

U. 

TJx>ai Chasv, a former mortgagee of the Shiu- 
rdjpur domain, 95. 
iTdai, raja of Bansi, 673. 

Udainarayan Mai, raja of Majhauli, 518. 
Udaipratap, last raja of Nagar, 680-81. 

Udaipur family, 362 note, 442, 681. 

Udaiya Chand the Chamargaur, 59. 

Tidal the Banaphar, 53. 

Udharaj the Kaihans, 678, 721. 

Udit, rajas I. and II, of Bansi, 673. 

Ughdi, short (chhoii) and long (lamOi) forms of 
money-loan, 141. 

Upusen, Dom raja of Gonda, 678, 

Ujena or Ujayyini Rajputs, 62, 211, 128, 211- 
12, 353. 

Uji, a tappa of Basti. See Aiijhi. 

Ujiar, a tappa of Basti, 556, 650, 763, 765, 773, 
775. 

Ujjain in Malwa, 62-63, 252, 517, 544. 

’Uiavi Shaikhs, hss. 

Ulysses, bow of, 767. 

Umarhat In Cawnpore, 48. 

Ummar Banyas, 04, 356, 620. 

’Umr the Bscrirainator, 638. 

Umra, a tap pa of Basti, 555, 752, 754. 

Umran in 0 awnpore, 41. 

’Umrgarh, a quarter of Musanagar town, 49, 
208, 25-2. 

U'u, a ta pp a of Basti, 666, 773, 775. 

Cnao ^i®Drict, 2i l, 240-41, 258, 263, 354; tOWn, 
219. 

Unay^ or Unai Baniyas, 356, 620. 

Unchwar Rajput, a, 268. 

Union Church, Cawnpore, 79, 221. 

Unitarianism of the Babalalis and the Sadhs, 73; 
of Kabir, 770. 

Unniydn, a variety of Bhadui rice, 589. 

Untaiiir Gaur Rajputs of Tod, 58. 
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Uotapar, a tappa of Bast!, 555 , 557 , 741 , 744,796. 

XJnti, a tappa of Gorakhpur, 219, 296, 500, 503. 

Xjnwal, au alternati?e nameof Anola or Anaula, 
q. V, 

Upadaulia in Gorakhpur, ruins at. See Raj* 
dhani-Khas. 

Upade&h, formal instruction in the Hindu reli¬ 
gion, 770. 

Dpadhya, a Brahman title, 351, 35*2, 616. 

Upper India, Bank of, 8, 224. 

Urd or mdsk pulse, 27, 326-27, 503, 542, 688, 
646, 746, 754, 776, 781, 788, 792. 

Urdiha village, Gorakhpur, 482. 

Urdu language, 78, 364 note, 524, 657-58. 

Urdu-hazar, a quarter of Gorakhpur city, 491, 
493-94. 

Urisa or Orissa, 365, 771. 

Uruwa, a small mart iu Gorakhpur, 485. 

^Urs fair at Makanpur, 249. 

Ur war a lagoon, 754. 

J^sar, saline or re^-infected plains, 14-15, 40, 
258, 285, 482. 

Uska in Basti, 553, 564, 571, 660, 699-702, 705, 
760, 7 69, 793-94, 796-97. 

’Dsman, caliph, 638. 

’XJsmani Shaikhs, id, 

Usri, a tappa of Gorakhpur, 281, 480. 

Usurers, Cawnpore, 74, 141; Gorakhpur, 330, 
402-03, 405, Basti, 640. 

Usury. See Loans. 

Utraula, a tahsil of Gonda, 552. 

Utrawal. See AtraTval. 

Uttar or North Haveli, a tappa of Gorakhpur, 
279, 513. 

Uttaraha Bharhhunjas, 624* 

Uttariya Karwals, 632. 

V 

Vaccination, Cawnpore, 160; Gorakhpur, 425- 
26 ; Basti, 712. 

Vachh, a mythic king, 252, 

Vagud. See Bagud. 

Vais9, old name of Bais Rajputs, 717 note. 

Vaishali, the modern Bihar, 510^ 717. 

Vaislmava sects, 71—72, 623, 636, 601, 655-56. 

Vaisya, the mercantile or third of the four 
classes into which the Manavas divide all 
Hindus, 656, 717 note. 

Valmiki, Hindd saint and hermit, 216-17, 657. 

Vamana, an incarnatiou of Vishnu, 732. 

Vajaa, a sect of Atiths, 664. 

Vasisht, a subdivision of several Brahman tribes, 
615. 

Vasishta, St., 355, 613 ; Singh, founder of New 

, K&hi, 429 note. 

the at the Greek grammar, 716 

note. 

Vasudeo, a name applied in Gorakhpur-Basti 
to images of Vishnu, 651, 795. 

Vats, indigo, 107, I09-i0, 2i5 ,• sugar, 412 note. 

Vatsa, a clan of Sarwariya Brahmans, 616. 

Vazir, a vizier or prime minister, 203. 

Vazir ^Ali, revenue-free holder in Cawnpore, 
130; Singh, Nepalese Colonel, 454. 


Vazifganj, an old police-circle, now included 
inOudh, 610. 

Vedanta school of Hindu philosophy, 72. 

Vedas, the, 651, 656. 

Vegetable dyes, 784. 

Vegetable kingdom, Cawnpore, 27-30; Gorakh¬ 
pur, 321-37; Basti, 582-91 ; products of the 
wood and lagoon, 60G-02. 

Vegetables, 28, 66, 337, 482, 496, 589, 698, 646, 
745, 755, 792. 

Veils, female, 643. 

Venice, 601. 

Venison, 647, 

Venomous snakes, Gkirakhpur, 315. 

Vetches, 27. 

Vtaiicim for souVs journey to Hades, 648. 

Vibart, Major, an officer of the ill-fated CawDN 
pore garrison, 171, 179 note, 183-84. 

Vihdra, a monastery, 252, 510, 718. 

Vijayanagar or Vizianagram, maharaja of, 362 
note. 

VikTamaditya, monarchs so named, 429, 644,717. 

Village gods, 652. 

Villages, number of, 350, 641, andpargana arti¬ 
cles of all three notices. 

Villeins, 403-04. 

Vincent, Mr., a former possessor of the Najaf- 
garh indigo-concern, 108. 

Vincent, St., emigrants to, 641. 

Vindhya range, 62, 430. 

Vinegar, 335-36, 584. 

Virakta, ascetic order of the Daddpanthis, 72. 

Virgil, 689. 

Virudhaka, king of Kapila, 718-19. 

Vishnu, the Preserving Member of the Hindd 
Trinity, 71-73, 216, 226 note, 297 note, 370-71, 
469, 511, 644, 642, 661, 653, 655, 7IB, 732, 
767. 

Vistardhdri, civilian order of the Dadupanthis, 72. 

Visvakarma, workman of the gods, 635. 

Visvamitra, St., spiritual instructor of Rama, 
355 note, 428, 431, 434. 

Vrign. See Bhrigu, 

W. 

Wages, Gorakhpur, 410 ; Basti, 692-98. 

Wagons, 696. 

Wahhabi sect, 71, 650. 

Wajid 'All Shah, Mian Sahib of Gorakhpur, 
291,365,401. 

Wales, 690. 

Wall Muhammad, rebel chaudhari of Tilja in 
Basti, 683. 

Wallace, Mr..C-, grantee of forest-lands in Basti, 
557. 

Walpole, Brigadier-General, marches through 
Cawnpore district, 194. 

Wards, Court of, 55, 57, 62, 247, 458, 505, 518. 

TFar^a, a Basti name of the amaltds tree, q.u. 

Warren’s girders, 22. 

Waste land and barren tracts, 31, 40, 285-86 ; 
(saline plains and marshes) 657, 560, and 
classifications of ;area in pargana articles of 
Cawnpore notice. 
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Watclimen, village, fcoTvn and road, 81-85, 88, 
211, 217, 232, 253, 333, 376, 378, 661, 7l2. 

"Waters, potable, of Cawnpore, 222, 

Water-cress, 427. 

Water-fowl, 578-72. 

Water-hens, 578. 

Watering'. See Irrigation. 

Water-level or spring level, Cawnpore, 14-15, 
20, 205; Gorakhpur, 338-30, 466, 491, 528, 
548; Basti, 560-61, 787. 

Water-lily, edible seeds of, 601. 

Water-melons. See Melons. 

Watermen, i. e., water-carriers {hihUhii), 74, 
366, 640 ; wages of, 410. 

Water-mills. See Turbine. 

Water^nuts (singhdra), 368, 601, 787. 

Water-rate paid for canal irrigation, 19-20, 341. 

Weavers, 357 note, 368. 

Weeding, 134, 322, 337, 590, 598. 

Weighmen, public, 419. See also Palldddr. 

"Weights and measures, Cawnpore, 90 note, 
164-55; Gorakhpur, 421-22; Basti, 706-07. 

Welland, Mr., o.s., Collector of Cawnpore, 82, 
90-91, 102, 234. 

Wells, Cawnpore, 35-36; Gorakhpur, 338-40; 
Basti, 695. 

Wemyss, Mr., o.s., Collector of Cawnpore, 112, 

West Indies, French, 367, 641. 

"Wheat, 27, 29 , 32, 66, 138-39, 148, 152-53, 201, 
214, 230, 238, 245, 247, 256, 266, 303, 325-26, 
329, 332, 334, 343, 411, 462, 477, 484,603,614, 
633, 539, 548, 558-59, '587, 690, 593, 698-99, 
603, 608, 646, 700, 704, 735, 745, 754, 762, 769, 
775, 780, 788, 792. 

Wheeler, Major-General Sir Hugh, k.o.b., com¬ 
mander of the ill-fated Cawnpore garrison, 
164-67, 170, 172-73, 176, 177-78, 180-81, 220; 
his wife Lady Wheeler, i82; Wheeler Club, 
Cawnpore, see Club. 

"White, Mr, B. J., 285 note, 392, 394, 422, 434 
note, 552 note, 681 note, 691, 734, 736, 755, 
787. 

White-ants. See Termites. 

Whitebait of India/’ 319. 

Whitewash, 609, 642. 

Whitings, Captain, an officer of the Cawnpore 
garrison, 172. 

Widdowson, Bridget, captured sepoys guarded 
by, 175. 

Wigram, Mr. Percy, c.s., Collector of Basti, 552 
note, 561 note, 5 73, 797. 

Wild animals, Cawnpore, 26; Gorakhpur, 
314-17; Basti, 576. 

Wilford, Colonel, the oriental antiq.uary, 717. 

Wilkinson, Mr., a grantee of forest-lands in 
Gorakhpur, 287; Kevd. Mr., founder of a 
Christian village in Gorakhpur, 370. 

Williams, CoL, his Synopsis and Review ofEvi^ 
dence taken at Caicnpore, 163-64 notes, 169 
note, 172 note, 184 note, 188 note; Mr. J. C., 
C.S., his Oudh Censits Report^ 638. 

Willows, 584. 

Wilson, Professor H.H., his Glossary Kndi Essays 
on ike Religion of the Bindus, 71 and 72 notes, 
371, 396, 555, 624, 655-€6 notes, 674 note, 771 


note; Sir J. C., c.s., formerly Collector of 
Cawnpore, 84; Brigadier-General, 193; Mr. 
Herbert, c.s., 392-95, 552 note, 780-81. 

Windham, Genl., forces under at Cawnpore, 193. 

Wingfield, Sir Charles, c.s., formerly Commis¬ 
sioner of Gorakhpur,376 note,456-57,728 note. 

Wolves, 25, 576-77. 

Woodland. See Forest, 

Wood, Genl. J. S., commander of a column 
during the Nepalese war, 454, 498, 727. 

Wool, 4! 8. 

Wright, Mr., F. N., c.s., principal author of the 
Cawnpore notice, t'reface, I note, 15, 27, 36 
note, 50, 74, 118-19, 132-34, 138-40, 199-200, 
202, 206, 210, 212, 223, 228, 233, 236, 237, 243, 
269, 264-65; Dr., his History of Nepdl^ 362. 

Wroughton, Lieut., his survey (i82i-22) of 
Gorakhpur, 337, 387 ; Co!., marches some 
Nepalese regiments down from Nepal during 
the mutiny (1857), 456. 

Wynne, Mr. H. leP., c.s., 278, 285 note, 393-94, 
404-05, 408, 434 note, 443, 446, 552 note, 654 
note, 559, 693-95, 597-98, 672 note, 684-88, 
692, 708, 745, 768-59, 762, 792, 794, 797. 

Y. 

Yddgdr-i-Bahddurif book so named, 250 note^ 

Yaks’-tails, 579. 

Yams, 337, 492. 

Yards, measures so called, 165, 708. 

Yarn, 702. 

Yaii, a Jain priest, 605. 

Yeld, Mr., a would-be indigo-planter, 419. 

Yeomanry, Akbar’s, 724. 

Yogis, Hindu ascetics, 490. 

Yoke of the Basti plough, 592-93. 

Young, Mr., o.s,, Collector of Gorakhpur, 468, 
494. 

Yuddishthir the Pandava, 61. 

Yusufzai Pathans, 203 note, 639. 

Z. 

Zahuex the loyal exciseman, 178. 

Zakayar Nazayar (Kripadiyal’s) Press, Cawn- 
pore, 225. 

Zainan Khan, mosque of at Patkapur, Cawnpore, 

220 . 

Zamania railway station, Ghazipur, 306-07. 

Zaminddri tenure, 123-24, !27, 287, 288 note, 
388,396, 669, 793, and pargaoa articles, Cawn¬ 
pore. 

Zaminddrs or landlords, 40, 54, 65-66,93-64,100, 
105, 107, 109, 115, 124-25, 134, 136, 164, 195, 
301, 381-85, 388-91, 397, 403-06, 460, 684-86, 
692. 

Zardrang, a yellow snake, 316. 

Zila’ a district, 83. 

Zila/ schools, 78, 374, 494, 668, 

Zinc,637. 

Zinda, “the living/’ a title of Saint Shah 
Madar, 261. 

Zorawar Singh, raja of Shiurajpur, 54. 

Znlfikar ’AH, a child tahsildar, 102,234, 
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Gazetteer of the districv. 


CawijIPOEE (KauBptir), a district^ of the Allahabad dmsioB^ lies entirely within 
the Dnab. It is bounded on the north-east by the river 
Boundaries and area. which separates it from Ondh; on the sonth and 

sout-'west by the river Jumna, which forms the boundary between it and the 
i^This notice has been contrlhuted mainly by Mr, B- N- Wright, C,S., who adopts as 
materials his own final settlement report and the parganah rent-rate reports written by himself, 
Mr. Buck, and Mr. H. F. Erans ; notes by Mr. Clarmont Daniel, late Collector of Cawnpore ; Mr, 
(now Sir Robert) Montgomery's District Memoir of 1848; the settlement reports of Mr. Rose and, 
Mr, (now Sir William) Mnir; a yernacuiar account of the district by Lala Dargahi Dal; and the 
records of the Board of Bevenne, ^ 
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Jalaun and Hamirpur clisiricts; on the south-east by parganahs Bindki and Kora 
of the Fatehpar district; and on the west by parganahs Thattia and Kanauj of the 
Farukhabad district, and parganahs Phaphiind and Anraiya of the Etawa dis¬ 
trict. TheCawnpore district lies between 25° 56' 15' and 26 57 north latitude, 
and 79° 34' 45' and 80° 38" east longitude, and has an area of 1,495,621 acres, 
or 2330-65 square miles, of which 854,574 acres are cultivated, and 222,974 
acres, including grores, are culturable, and 408,073, including loads, village 
sites, and canals, are unculturahle. In 1865 the population numbered 1,064,005 
souls, and in 1872 there were 1,156,488 inhabitants, or 495 to the square mile, 
of whom 1,065,786 were Hindus, 89,215 were Musalmans, and 1,487 Were 
Christians and others, neither Musalman nor Hiudu.^ In shape the district 
resembles a four uneqnal-sided figure, the angles being situated north, south, 
east, and -west; the greatest length from north to south is about seventy miles, 
and from east to west is about sixty-fonr miles. 

For tlie purposes of ro?enne and general administration the district has been 
Aaministrative sub- divided into nine tahsils or fiscal subdivisions. In the time 
divisions- Afebar these w-ere all included in Sirkars Kanauj and 

Kalpij belonging to Subah Agra, or in Sirkar Kora, belonging to Subah 
Allahabad, The relative position of the old and the new parganahs will easily 
be understood from the following table:— __ 


Parganahs in 
Akbar’s time. 

Belonging to 
Sirkar. 

Now included 
in 

Parganahs in 
Akbar’s time. 

Belonging to 
S:irksr. 

Now included 
in 

Bilhaur 

Kanauj 

Bilhaur ... 

Bilaspiir 

Kalpi 

Dera-Mungah 

pur. 

Deoha ... 


• •• 

Derapur 

... 

Jdjmau 

JNanamau ... 


... 

Bithur (part), 

Kanauj 

Malkonsa ... 


Rasdlabad ... 

Jajniau 

Kora 

... 

Shiuli 


Shiurajpur ... 

Muhsanpur ... 

... 

Sarh-Salem- 

pur 

(part). 

Bithur (part), 


Majhawan ... 

i 

Bara ... 


Akbarpur ... 

Kora 

1 

( 

... 

Shalipur 

Kalpi ... 

Bhogiiipur ... 

Ghatampur ... 

1 

Ghatampur 


Bilhaur and Deoha remained separate parganahs until the cession to the 
British, iSlanamau was included in Bilhaur during the Oiidh administration 
by Almas Ali Khan, but subsequent to the cession several villages were trans¬ 
ferred from the united parganah to parganah Ixasidabad and parganah Thattia 
^ Mr. Plowdcu's report on the census in 1872 gives the total ijopulation in the general stat^- 
■jueut of area and population as 155,439 souls ; subsequently the details show these as made up of 
1,065,786 Hindus, 89,215 Musalmans, and 438 Christians. In the statement showing nationals 
tics, castes, and tribes we have the same number of Musalmans and Hindus, 416 Christians, and 
1,094 Kon-Asiatics, ivho also must be included amongst Christians, but arc not noticed in tho. 
parganah total 
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of t'iie Fiiriikbabad district. Ulalkoiisa is irakiiowii in ilic pargaiiali, iiniess it ba 
ideiitiied with Malgosa^ celebrated in the followdiig rhymes :— 

din-ko mdehhi, rat’-ko masa ; kya dekh Malgosa basa 
to which the following answer is given :— 

** dudli bhdi aur maekhlt-ka rasa, yihi dekh Malgasa bam^^ 

alluding to the large area of low swTtinpy land found in the pargaiiahj lYhich 
although it breeds large mimbers of mosqiiitoeSy also gives fishy rice, and ample 
grazing ground for cattle. Another saying commemorates the difficulty of 
realising the revenue in former times :— 

“ Ras&labad iMalgosa^ tin pahar juti to ekpahar paisa, 

Bdi hasen phir jaisa ka taisa” 

Elliot says that Malbonsa is the old name of Easulabad, Several villages 
have been transferred from Easulabad to Derapury and one to Shiiili, and all 
still retain the local (kuchcha) bigha of their parent parganah in common use. 
Two villages have been received by Rasulabad from the Bilhaur parganah. 

Shiuli was formerly known as Shiuli-Sakrej, from the estates of the two 
Chandel chiefsy the Rawat of Onha and the Rana of Sakrejy but both names 
have now completely merged in the name Shiurajpur. The parganah %vas for¬ 
merly included in Bithiir, but the Chandel estates were soon separated, and 
after the cession taluba Barechamau was added from Bithur, and the united 
tracts were known as Shiurajpur-Barechamau for some time, but of late years 
the latter name has fallen into disuse. 

Bithtir, one of the most ancient subdivisions of the country, has lost its 
individuality, having been gradually cut up, and its villages transferred to other 
parganalis ; its complete annihilation was effected in 1860 A.D., when it was 
divided between the twTO fiscal subdivisions of Shiurajpur and Jajmau. Bara 
comprised the Mughal estate referred to hereafter, and was included in Akbar- 
pur before the cession. Shahpur took its name from a town on the banks of 
the Jumna where now numberless ruins of tombs and temples speak of former 
magnificence. When Shahpur became injured by the encroachments of the 
Jumna the chief station of the parganah was remo ved to Hasnapur, of w^hicli 
only the Khera remains in the village of Bhojpura on the Eind,^ and thence 
again to Akbarpur, whence the name of Akbarpur-Shahpur. In the records of 
the seventeenth century we find Shahpur giving name to a separate Sirkar which 
comprised some twenty-five mahals, among which were the parganalis of Patti 
■ Nakkat, Suganpiir, Bikispur, Derapur, and Mangalpufy which were frequently 
given in jagir to a prince of the royal blood. At the cession Bhognipar was 
' separated from Akbarpur and formed into a separate parganah with the iiani-e 
1 Not Hajipur qr tbe Seagur, as Elliot says io liis GIo.ssarj. 
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of Bhognipur-MusaBagar^ now rarely used. At the last settlement sereral 
villages were transferred from Bhognipur to parganahs Akbarpur and Ghatam- 
pur, and several were taken from it and added to Shiuli. Bilaspur, subse¬ 
quently called Sikandra-Bilaspur, remained a separate parganab till 1861^ 
when it was amalgamated with parganah Dera-Mangalpnr. From 1806 to 
1840 it was the jagir of Narindurgir, heir of Himmat Bahadur, the well known 
Goshain leader.^ Derapur now includes the 52 villages formerly constituting 
the parganah Mangalpur, which bad been bestowed as j%ir on Mangal Kh^n, 
who changed the name Dera into Mangalpur. The villages were re-annexed 
to Derapur in 1216/«s?z, and the parganah, including Sikandra, is now known 
as Dera-Mangalpur, 

jajmau is a very ancient territorial subdivision. It derived its name from 
Raja Jijhafc, the founder of the kingdom of Jajhoti in Bundelkhand,® and 
who built here a fort overhanging the river Ganges, of which the mound 
still exists, a mile or so to the east of Cawnpore cantonments. In disgust at 
his failure to perform a jagyd^^ lie is said to have given the fort and its 
dependencies to a man of the sweeper caste. It now gives its name to a 
parganah formed out of parts of parganahs Jajmau, Bithtir, Majhawan, 
Sachendi (Montgomery), and Muhsanpur; the last three parganahs were 
absorbed in 1215 fadiy and Bithur in 1860 A.D. Majhawai;i is still a large 
town in the south-east of parganah Jajmau. The fiscal headquarters adjoin 
the Collector’s cutcherry. Sarh-Salempur is another conglomerate parganah, 
being formed after numerous transfers of villages taken from Jajmau, Majhawan, 
Muhsanpur, Ghatampur, and parganah Kora of the Fatehpur district. Salempur 
comprised originally the Bais estates, and Sarh the Gautam estates of the 
present parganab. The fiscal headquarters were removed to Narwal from 
Sarh as more centrally situated. Salempur too was often coupled with 
Domanpur as a parganah in our earlier records. Muhsanpur has been wrongly 
described by Mr. Elliot as now ineluded in Sarh-Salempur. Rawatpur- 
Masw^npur (locally so called) is the w^ell-known seat of the Ohandel-Rawat 
Gaddi” to- the west of Cawnpore, and not in the southern angle of parganah 
Sarh, where a mere hamlet utterly belies any traditional notoriety. Ghatam¬ 
pur comprises the Dikhit territory referred to hereafter and 63 villages 
forming the subdivision Akbarpnr-Birbal, called after Akbar’s famous 
and formerly included in Shahpur. From 12lb fasli they have been completely 
amalgamated, and the name Akbarpur-Birbal is almost forgotten. Some por¬ 
tion appears to have been known as parganah Shukrpur-Fras, but is now 
i See Gazetteer, L, 41. I Ibid 
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Entirely merged in parganah Gliatampnr. Besides the parganahs already ennmera 

tedj Oawnpore at the cession contained parganahs Auraiya, Kananj, and Kora- 

Amoli, to which were subsequently added taluka Bhadeli and parganahs Thattia^ 

Tirwa, and taluka Bhuna-Sirsi, Auraiya tvas subsequently transferred to 

Eta WE; Kora-Amoli to Fatehpar, and Kanauj, Thattia, and Tirwa to Farnkhabad. 

^ The following statement shows the number of estates 

Existing subdiTz- . . - . . , 1 T . . 

Bions. and other statistics of the existing subdivisions :— 

Number Land xeve- Area in 
of nue in acres in 
estates. 1877. 1877. 

Ks. 

163 l,a4,170 118,704 

I 447 2,74,847 168,983 

168 1,95,750 145,225 

I S36 2,63,331 168,868 

215 2,28,870 130,470 

290 2,22,675 158,029 

I 393 2,78,315 205,869 

264 2,11,480 180,041 

274 2,92,150 219,442 

2,550 21,61,588 l,4i?5,62l 

After the cession two sadr amms by the titles of mufti and pandit were 

appointed under section 26, Regulation XVI. of 1803, for 
Civil Courts. / \ . Ill* 11 . 

trying cases relating to moveabie and immoveable property 

tip to Rs. 100. The mufti drew a salary of Rs. 100^ the pandit of Rs. 60 a month, 
with a fee of one anna in the rupee on each civil suit. There Was no munsif. 
By Regulation XXIII. of 1814 the sadr amins were empowered to try suits to the 
extent of Rs. 150, receiving as a remuneration for their trouble the price of stamp 
papers upon which the petitions of plaint w^'ere written. In the year 1817 a 
munsif was appointed to Eanauj and Thattia, and another to Sikandra and 
Auraiya, with pow’ers to try cases relating to moveable property to the amount of 
Es. 64, according to the provisions of Regulation XXIII. of 1814; the only remu¬ 
neration they received Was the value of the stamp duty on the petition of plaint. 
In the year 1818j owing to the increase of work, a third sadr amm was appointed 
under section 65 of the Regulation above cited, wnth the same powers and allow¬ 
ances as the others. By Regulation II. of 1821 the powers of the munsifs and sadr 
amins were extended, the former being authorized to decide eases to the amount of 
Bs. 100, and the latter to the amount of Rs. 500^ By Regulation XXIII. of 


Present tahsii. 


Pargauab. 


1 Biibaur 

2 Shiurajpur 

3 Rasulabad 

4 Jajmau 

5 Sarh Salempur 

6 Akbarpur 

7 Derapur 

8 Bhognipar 

9 Ghatampur 


Bilhaur ... 
Eithur ... 
Sbinli ... 
Shiurajpur ... 
Rasulabad ... 
Bithur 
Jajmau 
CawDpore city, 
SSrh Salempur. 
Akbarpur ... 
Derapur 
Sikandra 
Bhognipur 
Ghatampur ... 


Bopniatioo 
in 1872. 

Popula¬ 
tion per 
square 
mile. 

96,439 

520' 

141,842 

527 

98,505 

434 

266,670 

t 

1,010 

99,303 

^ 487 

101,171 

412 

123,558 

387 

104,151 

370 

123,800 

362 

1’,155,439 

490 
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1824 niontlily salaries of Rs. 100 each, with an allowance of Rs. 20 for estah-^ 
lishment, were fixed for the sadr amms instead of the former mode of payment, 
and by Regulation IV. of 1827 they were empowered to try all original suits 
not exceeding Es. 1,000, w’hether instituted by European British subjects or 
natives. When by Regulation L of 1829 the trial of circuit criminal eases was 
transferred from the court of appeal at Bareilly to the Commissioners, the mufti 
of that court was appointed extra sadr amm in this district upon the salaiy of 
Es. 200, which he drew from the court of circuit. On the 11th December, 
1832, a new arrangement under Eegulation V. of 1831 was made. A state- 
ment of the different offices of native judges then established, with their juris- 
dictions and allow^'ances, is given below^ :— 


Office. 

Jurisdiction. 

Salary. 

Allowances. 

I Establish¬ 
ment. 

Total. 




Es. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Es. 

Principal sadr amia ... *•«. 

Suits not exceeding 5,000 

400 

100 

500 

Sadr amm ... 

Ditto 

ditto 

1,000 

250 

60 

300 

Munsif of 1st division, city of Cawn- 

Ditto 

ditto 

300 

100 i 

40 

140 

poi c. 

Ditto 2nd ditto, Gajner 

Ditto 

ditto 

300 

100 

40 

140 

Ditto 3rd ditto, Sliiurajpur 

Ditto 

ditto 

300 

100 

40 

140 

Ditto 4th ditto, Rasulabad 

Ditto 

ditto 

300 

100 

40 

140 


In the year 1836 the allowance for the principal sadr amin’s establishment 
was increased to Es. 150, for that of the sadr amin’s to Es. 80, and for that 
of the munsif s to Es. 30. In this year the parganahs of Thattia, Auraiya, 
and Kanauj were transferred from this district to Farukhabad and Etawa. 
Another munsif was subsequently appointed, and the munsifis were fixed as 
follows :— 

division .—Comprising kotwali of the city and thana SirsaiiL 
27id division .—Comprising thanas Colonelganj and Bithnr. 

Brd division .—Comprising thanas Gajuer, Ghatampiir, Akbarpur, Majha- 
wan, Sachendi, and Bhognipur. 

Mh divisio7i .—Comprising thanas Shiurajpur, Shiuli, Bilhaiir, and Tishti. 
bth divisio7i .—Comprising thanas Derapur, Easulabad, Sikandra, and 
Mangalpur. 

The cutcherry of the munsif of the fourth division was at first at Easiila- 
bad, and was afterwards removed to Derapur. In February, 1846, on the 
completion of the re-arrangeiiient of the revenue and police divisions, the 
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jiirisdictions of the munsifi divisions were again altered and fixed with reference 
to them :— 

1st dimsion, —City and cantonments of Cawnpore. 

2nd division. —Parganalis Bithur and Jajman. 

37x1 division. —Parganahs Sarh-Salempnr, Akbarpur, and Ghatampnr. 

4th division. —Parganahs Bhognipur, Sikandra, and Derapnr, 

5th division. —Parganahs Bilhaur and Shitili-Shiurajpur. 

The principal sadr amin, subsequently known as subordinate judge, was in 
1868 invested with the powers of a judge of a small cause court over the city and 
civil station, which powers were extended over the whole parganah of Jajmau in 
1871. The munsifi at Derapur was reduced in 1862, its jurisdiction being 
included in that of Akbarpur, and that of Shiur%‘pur was included in the juris¬ 
diction of the mimsif of Gawnpore in 1867. In 1877 there was one subor¬ 
dinate judge, having the powers of a judge of a small cause coart and juris¬ 
diction in appeal cases and original suits in the whole district. There were 
three mnnsifs : (1) the city munsif, with jurisdiction over parganah Jajmau, 

including the city of Gawnpore ; (2) the munsif of Akbarpur, with jurisdiction 
over parganahs Derapur, Akbarpur, Bhognipur, Ghatampur, and Easiilabad ; 
(3) the munsif of Shiurajpur, with jurisdiction over parganahs Shiurajpur, Sarh- 
Salempur, and Bilhaur. The cantonment magistrate has jurisdiction in petty 
civil cases occurring within the boundaries of cantonments. 

The number and distribution of magisterial and revenue officers have been 

given by Mr. Montgomery up to the year 1845. The ordi- 
Executive staff. ^ ^ . . . • , , ^ n . 

nary executive staff consists oi a magistrate and collector, a 

joint magistrate, and one or two assistant magistrates, of whom one is invested 
wnth full powers. In addition there are two deputy collectors, one of whom is in 
charge of the Government treasury. The tahsildars of the nine parganahs are 
generally invested with magisterial and revenue powers of the lowest grade, and 
there are two honorary magistrates, Thakur Gyan vSingh of Khanpur, with local 
jurisdiction in the parganah of Derapur, and Chaiibe Sidhari Lai, with juris¬ 
diction throughout the district, but practically exercised only in parganah Shiii- 
rajpur. A military officer as cantonment magistrate has the powers of a joint 
magistrate within the cantonment boundaries. A deputy inspector of customs 
has his headquarters in Gawnpore, and there are two assistant deputy opium 
agents, one of wdiom has his headquarters at Ankin, in parganah Bilhaur ; the 
other at Gawnpore, with a branch establishment at Rura, in parganah Akbarpur. 
There is a district superintendent of police, under whom is usually stationed an 
assistant district superintendent of police. The civil surgeon has charge of 
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the jail and city dispensaries^ aided by an assistant surgeon. The executive 
engineer of the Ganges Canalj, Cawnpore branchy has his headquarters in Cawn- 
porCj as has also the assistant engineer in charge of the lower subdivision, with 
other assistants according to pressure of work. The executive engineer in 
charge of the Etawa branch has his headquarters in Etawa. A district 
engineer is in charge of the public works of the district, and there is a large 
railway staiff connected with the East Indian and Oiidh and Eohilldiand Rail¬ 
ways. An inspector of post-offices and a deputy inspector of schools are also 
stationed in Cawnpore, and the Bank of Bengal is officered by an agent and 
(generally) an accountant. A branch of the Bank of Upper India fLimited) 
is located in cantonments; also managed by an agent and accountant 

The whole district is a large alluvial plain, generally level, with a slope 
General appear- north-west to south-east, in which direction the country is 
almost liniversally drained, the exceptions being the small 
streams that run Into the Ganges. The highest land is along the Ganges cliff 
and that portion of the district which lies between the rivers Sengur and 
Jumna. 


The following table of ascertained heights above the level of the sea ia 
this district is compiled from the records of the great trigo¬ 
nometrical survey ;— 


Heights. 


Height in 
feet above 
mean sea 
level. 


Names of stations 


IT Cawn- 

FORB 

Branch, 

tANGES 

Oawar. 


^ J 

-a i 
o ? 


C 


Nftnun junction 
Kajanri bridge 

Bail way culvert 


Old bench-mark 


Cawnpore railway station 


160 


deduced 
by spirit 
levelling 
operations. 


421-29 
423 69 

416-38 


4l6 96 


417*42 


Remarks, and description 
of stations. 


Plinth of milestone. 

Top of centre of west para^i 
pet wall. 

Top of parapet of small 
culvert, about half a mile 
west of Cawnpore railway 
station, 

Mark BpM cut on cornice 
over north archway of 
towing-path of railway 
bridge, passing over 
Ganges Canal, and 13 
yards from paka gate-post, 
north-west corner of 
bridge. 

Coping of north passenger 
platform, exactly opposito 
centre of station. 
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Names of stations. 

; Height in 
feet above 
mean sea 
level. 

Deduced 
by spirit 
levelling 
operations. 




4 s 





^ «e 


On East Ih- 

Cawnpore railway station 



413*71 

BiAN Rail- 





WAT. 





f 

Nanun junctioii 


168! 

412-91 


Ditto 

... 

169 

409*66 


j Great trigonometrical survey 


4i^7-75 


bench-mark, Cawnpore, 





Grand Trunk Road.., 


1 

' 



Allahabad 


127* 



Dehli 


26 i 

> 4130J 


Bridge over canal 


... 

413-75 

(4 





Q 





BO 

f=3 

Nanun junction 

««« 

129 

451-62 

CJ 

Ss 

Ditto 


130 

449 58 1 

'< 

Ditto 

•«« 

131 

447-76 ! 

CP 

Ditto 


132 

448*78 i 

ft 

Uitto ... 


133 

446 11 i 


Ditto 


136 

445*25 } 

•< 

a 

Great trigonometrical survey 

i »»• 

449*80 ! 

W 

bench-mark. 



i 

» 




1 

06 

Q 

Nfinun junction 


1.38 

441-69 

P< 

SR 

Ditto 


[ 139 

439 62 


Kundan bridge 


! 

445 *29 

o 

Tartauli bridge 


1 

j 

413 80 

o 

Nauun junction 


143! 

436 67 


Ditto 


1 

435 49 


Bhadsana bridge 



440*67 


Nanun junction 


146 

433*54 


Ditto 

f,. 

147 

431-74 


Jagatpur bridge 

... 

... 

438 67 


. ,Great trigonometrical survey 


1 

434-84 1 


bench-mark, Jagatpur. 




.. 

1 



1 


Eeraarks, and description 
of stations. 


Lerrl of rails opposite centre 
of station-hoiise. Tiiia 
height corresponds to a 
height of J 16*00 feet 
abo?e the latum of the 
Lucknow branch section 
of the Oudh railway* 

I Plinth of milestones. 

Stone B.M. imbedded 7 feet 
s-nth-east of canal mile¬ 
stone No. 169. The top 
is about 6 inches aboTe 
the surface of the ground. 

Top of milestone, which is 
near B M. 

Top of parapet. This bridge 
is situated between the 
lS7th Grand Trunk Road 
milestone from Allaha¬ 
bad, and the 169th canal 
milestone from Nanun. 

I 

} Plinth of milestones. 

» 

I 

j 

Stone B M. imbedded two 
paces from north-east 
corner of Eakuad chauki. 

I Plinth of milestones. 

) Top of centre of west para- 

i pet w'ail 

I Plinth of milestones. 

Top of centre of west para¬ 
pet wall. 

j Plinth of milestones. 

Top of centre of west para¬ 
pet wall. 

Stone B.M. imbedded 6 feet 
from north-east corner 
of Jagatpur canal chauki. 


2 
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Names of stations. 


Height in 
feet above 
mean 
sea level. 


Deduced 
by spirit 
levelling 
_ operations. 


Remarks, and description 
of stations. 


Nanun junction *.« 

Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto ••• 

; Halkapur bridge 

Nanun junction 

Ditto ... 

Kalsauli bridge 

I NSnun junction 

I Barab bridge ... 

1 

' Great trigonometrical 
bencb-mark, Bara. 


On E. I. 
Railway. 


164 425*43 

166 424'78 

... 429*32 


f Allahabad 
I Ditto 
f Allahabad 
j Debli 
J Allahabad 
I Debli ... 

1 Allahabad 
L Debli 

Jajmau s. 

Lat. 26® 25'61" 

Long. 80® 27' 10" 


••• 118 
••• 117 

— 122 
266 

••• 121 

267 

... 120 
... 268 


Allahabad 


118 

Dehli 


270 

Allahabad 

• •t 

117 

Dehli »mm •«. 


271 

Allahabad 

«•« 

116 

Dehli ... 


272 

Paki telegr3*ph post 

»•« 

««• 


^ Plinth of milestones. 

Top of centre of west para¬ 
pet wail. 

I Plinth of milestones. 

Top of centre of west para¬ 
pet wall. 

Plinth of milestone. 

Top of centre of west para¬ 
pet ■wall. 

Stone B.M. imbedded two 
paces from north-west 
corner of Barah canal 
chauki. 


413-17 " 
413-38 

410 34 


}-Top of milestones. 


Upper mark stone. This 
station is situated on the 
1 eastern extremity of the 

I high ground overlooking 

the Ganges, and on which 
formerly stood the fort 
attached to the village of 
Jajmau, zillah and tahsil- 
: dari Cawnpore. The sta¬ 

tion is on a mud platform 
raised about 8 feet in 
I height. 

I Plinth of (broken) milestone, 
\ Top of milestones. 


Plinth of 2nd (from east 
end; of five old paka posts 
on north side of Grand 
Trunk Road, opposite to 
Maharajpur Par'o. 
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Height in 
feet above 





mean ? sea 


J^Tamea of stations. 



level. 

Remarks, and description 
of stations. 



Deduced 




by spirit 
levelling 




.... 

operations. 




§1 



Great; trigonometrical survey 

••• 

400-40 

Stone B.M. imbedded with 

bench-mark, Maharajpur. 




top one foot below gronnd, 
four paces north-west of 
east corner boundary 





pillar of Parao, on south 
side of Grand Trunk 





Road. 

Allahabad 


115 

1 402>14 


Dehli ... 


273 i 

! 

Allahabad 


114 

> 

1 

} Top of milestones. 

I 

1 

Dehli 


tL ^ 
274! 

1 405-13 

Allahabad ... 


113; 

1 40300 

Dehli ... 


2:5| 

J 

Bridge No. XSXH.... 



402*00 

Top of north parapet wall 
of bridge No. XXXII. oa 
Grand Trunk Road, close 
by the ilith milestone. 

Allahabad 


no 

) 

Dehli ... ... 

••• 

278 

V 398*69 

> Top of milestone. 

Road culvert 

• •• 

... 

399*58 

Top of north parapet wall 





of culvert No. XXIV., 
Grand Trunk Road. 

Allahabad 

Dehli ... ... 


109 

279 

1 396*98 


Allahabad 

Dehli 


108 

280 

t 396*70 


Allahabad ... 

Dehli ... 

Allahabad „• 


106 

282 

105 

GO 

CO 

1 

}-Top of milestones. 

Dehli ... ... 


283 

^ 381*96 


Allahabad 

Dehli ... 

«•« 

104 

284 

1 396-26 


Allahabad ... 

Dehli ... 

•♦ft 

102 

286 

1 395 64 



The district of Cawnpore is traversed by the following rivers and streams 
flowing from west to east :—The river Pandn^ which, rising 
in the Farnkhabad district, flows for a length of 58 miles 
(from entry to exit, exclusive of windings) through Cawnpore, and discharges 
into the Ganges at the junction of the Fatehpnr and Cawnpore districts. The 
river Kind, which rises in the Aligarh district and flows for a length of 55 miles 
through Cawnpore into the Fatehpnr district. The river Sengur, which rises 
in the Aligarh district and discharges into the Jumna near the town of Mus^ 
nagar. The river Isan, which passes for but a small portion of its course through 
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tte nortt of parganah Bilhanr and discharges into the Ganges at Mahdeva. The 
minor streams are the two rivers Non (the word Non seems to imply smallness^ 
not saltness) : the one rising in the swamps of parganah Bilhanr and falling 
into the Ganges near Bithur, after passing for a short distance through the low¬ 
lands called kachhar (the old bed of the Ganges), and the other draining parganah 
Akbarpnr and passing through parganah Ghatampur into the Fatehpur district. 
Each river is fringed with a belt of land more or less cut up into ravines by 


erosion, according to the volume of the stream. Thus the ravines of the P^ndu 
only commence to be of any importance in parganah Sarh«SaIempur, and are 
there only undulating, and nowhere rugged or wild, whilst those of the Sengur 
rival the ravines which line the river Jumna, and are largely covered with scrub 
jungle of bohUj clienha^^ and other forest trees, and are full of deer and nilgai, 
and near the Jumna itself leopards are not uncommon. Other still smaller 
streams which drain limited areas are the Dliaria, Ratwaha, and Lilji nalas, 
which drain Derapnr, the Laukhia in south Shiurajpur, the Paghaiya in Sdrh- 
Salempur, and Ohhoha, Ohhariya, and Sujari in Rasulabad. 

Besides the rivers there are several natural reservoirs of water of the char-^ 

Lakes and jhils ^cter of swamps and lakes in the district. The former are 
found principally in the north part of parganah Rastilabad, 
where they drain by two or three outlets into the river Rind, and the southern 
portion of parganah Shiurajpur, draining into the Laukhia nala. The principal 
lakes are that at Gogomau in parganah Akbarpnr, which forms one of the heads 
of the south Non river; that at Rahnas, a land-locked basin in parganah Sarh- 
iSalempur; and that at Jahangirabad in parganah Ghatampur, which drains into 
the adjacent river Non. A peculiar feature in parganah Sikandra is the long 
drainage line, known as jhll Sonau, which stretches right across the parganah 
into parganah Bhognipur, where its channel deepens into a raviny watercourse^ 
As its windings follow those of the Jumna, from which it is distant from two 
to three miles, it may be an ancient bed of that river, but no tradition exists to 
support this theory. Its bed is cultivated, sometimes richly, and it is edged 
for its whole length with high banks of poor sandy and gravelly soil, often nearly 
worthless. 

There is no forest land ; here and there tracts of waste land are covered 
with 4hak (Butea frondosa); the largest compact areas being 
in parganah Bilhaur (near Harnu), parganah Akbarpnr 
(near Eiira), and parganah Derapui'. But these are fast disappearing before 
the advance of cultivation. 


IForest and jungle. 
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Tlie ctaracter of the soil varies mncli between the Ganges and tbe Jumna. 

The district indeed is popularly divided into the Ganges and 
Jumna parganahs, but there is a considerable tract interme¬ 
diate between the two clearly defined divisions thus summarily described^ aufl 
the varying characteristics of the district are best shown by taking the several 
dudhs or inter-riverine tracts in order from north to south. The rivers above 
detailed give the following dudhs^ which include the several parganahs of the 
district noted with them:— 

(1) Isan-Ganges, parganah Bilhaur; (2) Ganges-Pandu^ parganahs Bii- 
haur^ north Shiurajpur, north Jajmau, and north Sarh-Salempur ; (3 j Pfodu- 
Eind, parganahs north Rasiilabadj north Shiurajpur, south JajmaUj and south 
Sarh-Salempur; (4) Rind-Sengur, parganahs Dera-Mangalpur and ^kbarpor; 
(5) Rind-Jumna; parganah Ghatampur ; and {6) Sengur-Jumna, parganahs 
Sikandra and Bhognipnr. 

On the north of the Isan is a level loam tract. The Isan itself flows in a stra¬ 
tum of light sandy soil easily^' cut away by the action of water, 

Xssji'Gran ?eSa *^7 

and blown by the winds into undulating hillocks. A belt of 
land lining the river is annually submerged more or less, and is thereby fertilized; 
irrigation too from the river is possible and common. The high lands near the 
Isan contain the only true sand (hhdr) in the district. The Ganges for the 
whole of its course and in every parganah is edged with a belt of hard soil cut 
into ravines by the drainage streams which reach the river. Owing to the 
constant erosion and denudation the finer particles of alumina have been carried 
away, and a red silicious soil remains. This tract in the settlement records 
is called the Ganges cliff. The cliff varies in abruptness, fine bluffs stand out 
into the river at Durgapur (parganah Shiurajpur) and the old site of Jdjmau : 
and the line of demarcation is in general very distinct between the red soil of 
the higher land and the low-lying alluvial tracts or islands (kattri) left by the 
river when its volume of water decreases. 

The breadth of the alluvial plain through which the Ganges wanders is ten 
miles, and the river has in its constant changes of bed cut away most of the 
alluvial estates or katfcris shown in the map of 1840, the most perma¬ 
nent being that of Domanpur in parganah Sarh-Salempur. Diluvion and 
alluvion are in constant progress, and under recent instructions a register 
of riparian estates, subject to sueb changes, and which is annually corrected, 
is maintained- The rule of the deep-stream for deciding disputes as to 
ownership being now abrogated, less difficulty will be experienced in future 
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in proYiding for the alterations in area, and consequent liability to reyenue 
of estates so affected. Between Bithur and old Oawnpore there is a tract 
of low-lying land made up of pure alluvial deposits, and evidently the re¬ 
mains of a former bed of the river Ganges. This tract is called kachhar, 
and its physical characteristics have necessitated special treatment in assessment. 
Descending from the Ganges cliff by scarcely perceptible gradations, we reach 
a strong loam (d'&mat) tract which stretches the whole length of the district. 
This tract was and is the best irrigated and the most densely populated in the 
district, and possesses, in roads and markets, higher advantages than any other. 
Water is (or was before the construction of the canal) some twenty feet from 
the surface, and large bodies of the industrious class of Kdrmis avail them¬ 
selves of and enhance the natural productiveness of the soil. The Grand Trunk 
Koad connects it throughout with the large commercial city of Oawnpore, and 
now the canal has stimnlated the growth and manufacture of indigo to such a 
degree that numerous factories, situated so as to command nearly the entire 
area, have been and are being built. Throughout this tract large tisar plains are 
interspersed, and it is often spoken of in the settlement records as the 'usar-diimat 
tract. That part of it which lies in the southern half of parganah Bilhaur is 
remarkable for its large shallow swamps and broad drainage courses,'' which 
debouch into the north Non. This area was known in the old settlement reports 
as the Jhabargaon or fen” villages. 

As we approach the river Pandu the soil becomes lighter and more sandy. 

For the upper portion of the course of this river the soil 
Ganges-Fandu. , i i i ^ , 

nas a grey tinge, wnicn becomes a more pronounced red 

towards its mouth. The ravines are nowhere abrupt, but rather undulat¬ 
ing, though, as usual, the fields interspersed in them contain much kiinkur, 
and the soil is impoverished by erosion and denudation. The river itself is 
lined with a narrow belt of alluvial soil which is known by various local 
names, such as paira^^ ^^'kondar^'^ or Leaving the valley of the 

Pandu we come into the great central loam tract which stretches the whole 
length of the district through parganahs Rasiilabad, Shiurajpur, Jajmau, and 
^ ^ Sarh. Generally speaking, the character of this loam is 

decidedly lighter than that of the loam north of the river 
P&ndu, whilst the ddmat of Rasiilabad^ more closely approximates to that of 
the Jhabarg4on of parganah Bilhaur, owing to the presence of large swamps 

^ A cTirioxis instance of sand cropping up in dumat is noted by Mr. Evans in villages 
Puranpurwa and Bichauliya. 
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and rice lands. As you proceed down the Pandu-Rind dudh the soil gets 
lighter and lighter, till in the easternmost portion of parganah Sa^h it resem¬ 
bles the red soil of which I shall presently speak. 

In south Shiurajpur we have a system of swamps and rice tracts that 
drain into the stream called Laukhia, which discharges into the Pandn, and 
here water is at 20 to 25 feet from the surface. As far as parganah Jafmau 
this dudh is partially irrigated from a canal distrihutarj, and it w^as intended 
to take the Lower Ganges Canal down it, a project which is now in abey¬ 
ance. This tract is fully, though not densely, populated, but it has not the 
advantage of the industrious Kiirmis. The Eind^ (or Arind as it is sometimes 
called) is well known for its peculiarly meandering course i its local length is 107 
miles, as compared with the direct line of 55 miles from its entry into the dis¬ 
trict to its exit. It flows through a stratum of distinctly red soil, which is found 
in an almost level plateau stretching inland from beyond the uneven ground 
skirting the river. In his report on parganah Rasiilabad, Mr. Evans speaks of 
the richness of this plateau, and in parganah Akbarpur, Mr. Wright records that 
it is a fine sandy loam (one of the best soils we could have), with regular fields 
unmixed with lisar, in each of which a well can be dug, with water obtainable 
at 25 feet to 30 feet distance: the well lasting at least two to three years. The 
ravines increase in abruptness and wildness as the river flows eastwards, but the 
red soil plateau is thereby only more removed from the river : we find the soil as 
good in parganah Sarh, though irrigation is less frequent, owing to a rather greater 
distance to water. South of the Rind is a third ddmat irsiQty stretching through 
parganahs Dera-Mangalpur, Akbarpur, and Ghatampur, the character of the 
^ ^ soil getting somewhat lighter as you go eastwards. Though 

considerable areas of waste land are scattered throughout 
this tract, they do not consist of so sterile a soil as that which characterizes the 
ibisar of the Ganges-Pandu dudh. The dsar is less impregnated with salts, and 
there is more dhdk jangle, which implies some degree of fitness in the soil for 
cultivation. Parganah Derapur is drained by the Lilji n^la, and parganah 
Akbarpur by the river Non, of which the principal sources are the Narha and 
Gogomau lakes. The wells in this tract are generally plentiful and lasting. 
Their place has been taken in a large portion of parganahs Derapur and Akbar¬ 
pur by the Etawa terminal of the Ganges Canal, and in Ghdtampur by a recently 
constructed distributary of the same branch ; whilst towards the east the 
character of the subsoil is so fatal to the stability of common {kuchcha) wells 
that their place is supplied by a comparatively cheap brick well. 

1 The name of this river has been fancitolly derived from ‘‘ Bind/’ a man of bad character 
and of crooked courses, such as those of this river. 
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Tlie Sengur^ has on either side a narrow plateau of red soil, but the ravines 
which ed^e this river are so steep and rugged that it is 

Sengur-Jumna. ^ j.-u • xi • x * 

removed some distance from the river : the ravines contain 
hut few fields of impoverished kunkury soil (except where a better soil has been 
formed by the deposit of the w^ashings from above), and the bed is lined with 
a narrow strip of alluvial soil or tardi^ which near the confluence with the 
Jumna, owing to the waters of the Sengur being dammed up by the greater 
volume of the Jumna stream, spreads into a wider and richer belt of alluvial 
deposit called kachhar. The Sengur before it reaches parganah Ghatampur 
takes a rather sudden turn to the south, and encloses between itself and the river 
Jumna, into which it flows, the parganahs of Sikandra and Bhognipur. The 
soil of these parganahs is locally called dl^mat; it is, however, very different 
from the dfdmat of the more northern duibs ; it contains much more sand, and 
being left almost entirely unirrigated, owing to the great depth to the spring- 
level (60 to 80 feet), it is, with rare exceptions, not worked up to that degree 
of fertility which we are accustomed to recognize by the word di'mat. Yet 
it is largely populated by the industrious Kfirmis, and will, when the proposed 
canal distributary puts it on a par with other parganahs as regai'ds irrigation, 
and attracts population, as it undoubtedly will, be one of the most fertile tracts 
in the district. 

The Jumna is fringed with a deep belt of abrupt ravines, sometimes 
extending two miles from the river bed. Outside these are the soils which 
resemble those of Bundelkhand, the parioa^77idr^ kdhar^ and rdlzarJ^ Irrigation 
is absolutely wanting, but, excepting Icdhar^ most of the soils are fertile, though 
liable to be overrun by the kdns grass. The river Jumna is lined in places 
favourable for its deposit by a rich belt of alluvial soil. The portion of this 
land that lies above the ordinary water-line and is only rarely flooded is called 
kachhar ; whei'C backwaters push up into it, and being held up by the volume 
of the main stream, annually deposit a rich layer of mud (called nauleva)^ the 
term hondar is used ; while the strip nearest the river is called tavdi^ and the 
culturable land in the bed of the river is known as tir. 

The conventional classification of soils is the one common in the Duab : 
Conventional classi- (1) gaiihdn, the lands immediately adjoining the village 
fication of soils. highly fertilized and cultivated; (2) manjha^ or mid¬ 

lands ; and (3) iarha^ the outlands. Each principal soil therefore may be 
divided into the above classes, again subdivided into irrigated or unirrigated. 
Hence the classification of soils for settlement purposes has been rather minute, 
but for the present purpose the following summar;^ will suffice:— 

The name of this river is said to be derived from the tribe of Sengar Thafcurs settled 
on it in the Etawa district (Grazeiteer, IV., 228 ). In Cawnpore the penultimate letter is w, not a, 

3 Gazetteer, L, 67, 140. 
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Name of parganab. 


cs 

1 

t 

*3 

1 

“3 
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O 


» 

£-* 

O 


B 

B 


Billianr 

r Bangar 
• ? Kattri 

... 

10,995 

12,895 

20,842 

44,732 

793 

2,455 

10,165 

80 

22,403 

80 

67,135 

m 

Shiurifjpur « 

f Bangar 


11,452 

21,898 

39^180 

72,510 

308 

2,859 

19,159 

21,326 

93,836 

■ f Kattri kachMr 

5 

156 

14 

175 

■ ri 

563 

563 

738 

Jj'ijmati „ 

( Bangar 

-t 

8,S43 

20,466 

25,805 

64,633 

305 

1,561 

27,143 

29,000 

S3,m 

• 1 Kattri 


... 


... 

673 

6,802 

7,375 

i 7,375 

Eas^Iabad 



8,719 

33‘,ill 

13,697 

37,970 

■ 45,527 i 

236 

4*553 , 

21,078 

25,665 

71,193 

Aiibarpar.. 



9 003 

19,014 

:65,987 

790 

1,281 

17,800 

' 19,871 

85.,8» 

Sdrh-Salcmpnr 

... 

9,176 

26,968 

24,548 

69,692 

196 

950 

17,434. 

1,292 

^ 18,590 
1,^ 

Tam 

1,292' 

Derapur .. 

... 


5,473 

1^143 

17,095 

34,711 

*425 

2,5: 

15,394 

18,734 

53,445 

Sikandra ... 

... 


1,024 

726 

351 

2,101 

4,616 

14,337 

48,269 

67,212 

69,313 

Bhognipar 



1,063 

1,869 

4,505 

7,437 

43,399 

5,587 

18,475 

8,488 

80,813 

1,04,^6 

112,322 

OMtampur 

... 

•*f 

4,704 

8,650 

30,045 

2,7u6 

91,549 

1,02,743 

146,142 


Total 

... 

69,957 

146,916 ! 

1 

214,032 

430,904 

16,545 

1 

66,664 

366,529 

439,738 j 

870,642 


There are altogether forty-two ferries in the district, twenty-nine of 
which are across rivulets, and are only worked for four or 


five months in the year. There are thirteen on the Ganges, 
one on the J umna, four on the Isan, nine on the P4ndu, sis on the Rind, sis on 
the Sengur, and three on the Non. The receipts during the year 1876-77 from 
the lease of tolls amounted to Rs. 21,526, which was credited to the local road 
and ferry fund administered by the vice-president of the local funds committee 
and the magistrate of the district:— 

List of ferries in the district of Cawnpore^ 


Name of 
parganah. 

Name of village 
near the ferry. 

Name of 
river. 

Name of 
parganah. 

Name of village 
near the ferry. 

Name of 
river. 

Shiurajpur 

Bandi M5ta 

Ganges 

••• 

Bilhanr ... 

Akharpnr-Sen gh* 

Ganges. 

Ditto 

Sarayan Radhan, 

Do. 


Do. 

Nanaman 

Do. 

Ditto ... 

Bikru Ghat 

Pandn 

... 

Do. ... 

Near Bilhaur ... 

Isan. 

Ditto ... 

Kashipnr ... 

Bind 


Do. ... 

Pachmahia do., 

Do. 

Sarh- Salempur 

Dhonri 

Ganges 

»•# 

Do. ... 

Sarai Ghit 

Do. 

Ditto ... 

Najafgarh 

Do. 


Do. 

Kakra Pnrwa of 

Panda. 

Ditto ... 
Ditto ... 

Sacholi 

Birsingpur 

Panda 

Rind 

••• 

Do. 

Maiju Shamspur. 
Baranda 

Isan. 

Ditto ... 

Gop&lpur 

Do, 


Do ... 

Knrsi 

Pfeda. 

Ditto ... 

Akbarpur Baroi, 

Do. 


Do. ... 

Kakwau 

Do. 

tFajmau 

Baotfipur Bakar- 

Ganges 


Bhognipur, 

Khartala 

Jumna. 

Ditto ••• 

Bitbur Patkapnr, 

Do. 


Do. ... 

Mawan ... 

Sengnr. 

Ditto ... 

Jajman ... 

Do. 


! Do. ... 

Chaparghata 

Do. 

Ditto ... 

Permit Ghat *.• 

Do. 

•«« 

Akharpnr, 

Mandauli 

Bind. 

Ditto 

Kheoi€ ... 

Do. 


Do. ... 

Birpur Nikatia ... 

Do. 

Ditto ... 

Tikra ... 

Panda 


Do. ... 

Kumhhi, Bihari 

Sengur- 

Ditto ... 

Pipori 

Do. 


Derapnr... 

Ghat. 

Derapnr ... 

Do. 

Ditto ... 

Pipargawan ... 

Do. 


Do. ... 

Hawaspnr 

Do. 

Ditto ... 

Fatehpur 

Do. 


Do. ... 

Indrakh ... 

i Do- 

Bilhaur 

San j eti BMshabpnr, 

Ganges 


Gbatampnr^ 

Nandna 

Non. 

Ditto ... 

Ankin ... 

Do. 

• «€ 

Do. ... 

Ganri 

1 Do. 


g 
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The smaller rivers are dry, except in the rains, or when surplus canal 
water is discharged into them. In the rains they are crossed by rude boats 
or rafts made of a dozen inverted glim^ras bearing a platform of hurdle-work. 
The Ganges was formerly crossed by a bridge of pontoons at Cawnpore, which 
was maintained all the year round, but was removed in 1875 to Kalpi, on the 
completion of the Oiidh and Rohilkhand Railway bridge, and has taken the 
place of a bridge of boats there. The Jumna is crossed at Hamfrpur by a 
bridge of boats, which is broken up during the monsoon and its place supplied 
by ferries. Both tbe Ganges and the Jumna annually affect the villages on 
their banks by alluvion and diluvion, the former river in the greater degree, but 
the deposits of the latter are generally the more permanent, being formed into 
tracts (called kachhar) only accessible to and affected by high floods. The 
Ganges and Jumna are in the rains navigable in all parts for boats of 100 
maunds burthen and npwai'ds, but in the dry season the frequent shallows 
prevent navigation, except for boats of smaller burthen. 

There are two branches of the Ganges Canal running through the district. 
The first, known as the Cawnpore branch, enters the dis¬ 
trict at Aima, in parganah Bilhaur, and flows down the 
Pdndu-Qanges dudb for 47 miles 3,400 feet, discharging into the Ganges at 
Cawnpore through a series of looks which maintain communication for boats 
with the navigation of the Ganges. It is spanned by 2& bridges at a distance 
of about three miles from each other, except in Cawnpore city, where they are 
at more frequent intervals. Its velocity varies from three to four feet per 
second, and its depth from 7-| feet at its entry to 4 feet at its discharge. It sup¬ 
plies numerous riijbabas or subsidiary irrigation channels, and commands nearly 
the entire Duab, its water being carried on beyond the. point of discharge by 
the Halwa-Khandwa distributary into parganah Sarh-Salem pur. Another dis¬ 
tributary connected with, but leaving this branch of the Ganges Canal much 
higher up, and called the Kanswa rajbaha, penetrates the Pandu-Rind du£b as 
far as Kaindha, where its surplus waters discharge into a ravine. The stream 
is generally six feet deep when the canal is full; at Aima its breadth is 46 
feet, and at Cawnpore abont 32 feet. In 1872-73, 65,261 acres were irrigated, 
being distributed as follows among different kinds of crops :— 

Acres. Acres, Acres. 

Gardens and orchards, 919 Pulses 2,940 Poppy ... 859 

Sugarcane ... 5,219 Cotton ... 4 Tobacco ... 20 

Cereals ... 38,956 Indigo ... 15,678 Miscellaneous 666 

' 

The water-rent paid in the same year was Rs. 1,29,901. The total gross 
income of the canal was Es, 1,48,998, The expenditure on original works of 
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improvement was Rs. 42,114, and on repairs Rs. 14,990. The establishment 
employed on the canal cost Rs. 27,966. 

In 1876-77 the total irrigation was increased to 88,856 acres, as follows:— 

Acres. Acres. Acres. 

Gardens and orchards... 1,265 Pulses 1,177 Poppy ... 1,272 

Sugarcane ... 3,741 Cotton 6 Tobacco 1^ 

Cereals ... 57,996 Indigo ... 22,449 Miscellmeom ... 934 

The water-rate paid was Rs. 1,72,830, and patwaris received Rs. 3,231“9-10 
as fees for attendance. The distributaries of this branch were originally so 
badly aligned as to interfere in almost every possible way with the natural 
drainage of the country. Immense mischief has been the result, but schemes 
for remodelling the distributaries in accordance with better principles have 
been submitted which embrace nearly the entire system of irrigation both on 
the right and left banks of the main canal. None, ho wever, have as yet reached 
completion, though the principal ones (the Nadiya” and the right bank”) 
are in course of progress. 

The second or Etawa branch enters the district at Ranipur, parganah 
Derapur, and after running south-east, and then south, for a length of 44 miles, 
reaches the Jumna at Fatehabad Grarantha in parganah Ghatampur. It has a 
velocity of three feet per second and a depth of five feet, and is used only for 
irrigation. It supplies four rajbahas or distributary channels, and is spanned 
by sixteen bridges. There are no locks or weirs on it, but it was originally 
intended to communicate for purposes of navigation with the Jumna, and a 
large store of material was collected for the construction of locks similar to 
those at Oawnpore ; the last two miles, however, were never even dug, and the 
surplus water, already at a very low level, is discharged into a ravine at Baksara. 
The width of the stream is from twenty to twenty-five feet, and its depth from 
five to six feet during a full supply, in the upper portion, but the water falls to 
an insignificant level below Akbarpur. In 1872-73,21,219 acres were irrigated 
by this branch, consisting of:— 

Acres. Acres, j Acres. 

Wheat ... 7,193 Gram 633 | Poppy ...514 

Barley ... 7,394 ludigO' « 2,231 j Gardens and orchards 293 

Bice ... 262 Sugarcane ... 1,921 { Miscellaneous ... 773 

In the same year the water-rent paid to the canal department -was 
Rs. 47,470, and the total gross income of the canal was Rs. 49,759. There 
was expended on repairs and improvements Rs. 31,062, and on establishment 
Rs. 10,673. In 1876-77 the irrigated area from this branch had increased to 

55,437 acres, bearing the following crops :— 

Acres. Acres, Acres. 

Cereals ... 40,444 Pulses «. 1,446 Poppy ... 706. 

Cotton ... 132 Indigo ... 9,475 Gardens 421 

Tobacco ... 3 Sugarcane t«. 2|C)90 I hlisceilaneouS' ..i 720- 
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The water-rate collected amounted to Rs. 1,17,3 and patwaris received 
fees amounting to Rs. 2,313 for their attendance. The two principal distribu¬ 
taries, the Reona and Akbarpur, are taking water to tracts hitherto absolutely 
dry, and are aligned on the true water-shed, and are, it may be said, invaluable. 
A large distributary, the Ghatampur, connected with the general scheme of the 
Lower Ganges Canal, has recently been taken off at Bannajakha, and is intended 
to supersede the badly aligned channel of the Tigain, and to carry water, not 
only to the drier tracts of parganah Ghatampur, but also to parganah Kora in 
the Fatehpur district. 

The navigation on the Ganges Canal arriving at and departing from 
Cawnpore during 1872-73 was as follows in maunds, at 

Canal navigation. i . .-i . 

28 maunds to the ton :— 


Up. Down Up. Down. Up. 

Grains 10,557 2,27,674 Building mate¬ 
rials ... 1,688 2,100 Squared poles, 970 by tale. 

Cotton ... 34 79,656 Miscellaneous 

goods 10,887 21,560 Logs ... 89 „ 

Oilseeds,,. 230 3,759 Firewood ... ... 1,34,200 Miscellaneous 

timber ... 1,656 „ 

Salt ... 1,368 38,388 Bamboos 400 by tale Live stock ... 65 down. 

Metals ... 22,736 613 \ Poles 90 „ 

Up ... ... 47,489 maunds 3,205 by tale, 

JDoivn ... ... 6,07,850 ,, 65 ,, 

There is at Cawnpore a considerable water-power in the Ganges Canal 
which is used to work two flour-mills by means of turbines. The Lower Ganges 
Canal was intended to pass through the entire length of the district down the 
Pandu-Rind dudb^ taking the place of the existing Kanswa. This tract, however, 
is sufficiently irrigated from kuohcha wells, water being at an average distance 
of only twenty-five feet from the surface, and the scheme is, temporarily at 
least, abandoned. Other portions of the scheme, the Ghatampur already noted, 
and the channel designed for the Sengur-Jumna dudh^ a tract entirely unirrigated, 
and with water at a depth of sixty to eighty feet from the surface, will be of 
incalculable benefit. 


The means of communication in the Cawnpore district are exceptionally 
good, and there are peculiar advantages for export and 

Communications. 

import. 

The East Indian Railway runs through the district from the sonth-east, 


Bailway s. 


following a course parallel to the Ganges till it reaches 
Cawmpore, when it turns in a more direct westerly direction 


and crosses both branches of the canal and the Pandu and Rind rivers. The 


stations are distant from'Cawnpore city as follows :— 


Saxsaul ... 13 miles E. Bura ... 27 miles W. 

Btaupur ... 14 „ W. Jhmjhak ... 39 „ W. 
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The Oudh and Rohilkhaad Railway communicates with the East Indian 
Railway station, but has a station of its own nearer the city. It crosses the 
Ganges by a fine bridge^ on either side of which the trains stop for line-clear 
messages and to take up passengers. The length of the bridge is 2,830 feet, 
comprising twenty-five spans of 110 feet each, and two spans of 40 feat each. 
The average depth of the foundation wells below low-water mark is sixty feet. 
The bridge was commenced just before the monsoons of 1869, but com¬ 
pletion was delayed some two or three years in consequence of eight wells 
having fallen over during the rains of 1870, after which the piers were newly 
designed, and operations again commenced in 1871 on new foundations. The 
approximate cost of the whole work from the commencement to the time it was 
opened for traffic, including superintendence, protection works, approaches 
(Oudh and Oawnpore), and all works connected therewith, was about 20 lakhs. 
The bridge is provided with an upper and lower roadway, and all foot-passen¬ 
gers, horses, and cattle pass through the lower or sub-way. Trains and all special 
traffic, such as loaded native cotton carts, camels, elephants, and everything 
that cannot pass through the sub-way, pass along the upper way. Good 
metalled roads are provided on each side of the river as approaches to the 
upper and lowe^ roads. 

The roads of the district may be divided into three classes : first, those 
raised and metalled; secondly, those raised but not metalled; 

Roads. 

and lastly, country cart-tracts. In the first class are five 

roads:— 


(1) The Allahabad and Dehli road, also called the Grand Trunk Road. 


Metalled roads. 


It runs in this district from a point one mile west of Ankin 
to Purwa Mir on the eastern border for a distance of 64 


miles 7 furlongs. (2) A road connecting Cawnpore with Kalpi, metalled 
throughout its entire length of 48 miles, and bridged at the Sengur-Pandu 
and Rind rivers.® (3) A metalled road bridged over the Non, Pandu, and Rind 
rivers runs to Hamirpur, a distance of 35 miles, and connects Bundelkhand with 
the railway. (4) Another road runs from Cawnpore to Bithiir, 13 miles, hut 
has been much injured by the encroachments of the river Ganges, being cut 
away for two miles between Kheora and Gangapur. (5) A metalled road also 
connects Maharajpur on the Grand Trunk Road with Biposi Najafgarh, a dis¬ 
tance of four miles, but is of no importance since the decline of the indigo 
industry formerly Centred there, and has now been reduced to the second class. 

Of the second class roads, the principal is the old Mughal Road (Sarak 


Unmetalled roads. 


Badshahi) from Allahabad to Agra. It enters the district to 
the south of Euan Khera in parganah Ghatampur, and 
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running parallel to the Jumna through parganahs Ghatampur, Bhognipnr^ and 
Sikandra^ by the towns of those names and Musanagar, passes out of the district 
into parganah Auraiya in the Etawa district near Khw’aja Phul, In many places 
are still to be seen the ruins of Kos Minars, which served the double purpose of 
lighthouses and milestones. The road crosses the Sengur near its confluence with 
the Jumna at Chaparghata by a fine bridge commanded by a fort, both built in 
the time of the Emperor Aurangzeb. It is now to be made a first-class road. 
Other roads of this class are railway feeders, and run, one from Shiurajpur on 
the Grand Trunk Road through Shiuli to Rura railway station; another from 
Bilhaur through Kak’wan on the canal and Rasulabad to the Jhinjhak railway 
station, and thence through Mangalpur and &ikandra to the Jumna in the 
direction of Jalaun, a total distance of 50 miles ; a third connects Cawnpore 
directly with Narwal, and again with Sarh and Ghatampur; a fourth runs 
from Bara on the Kdlpi road to Akbarpur, Derapur, and Mangalpury a branch 
connecting Derapur vid Rasdhan with Sikandra, 26 miles ; a fifth runs from 
Bithuron the Ganges across the district in a north-west direction Chaubepur, 
34 miles. These roads are partially protected by culverts against the action 
of natural drainage, and are annually repaired after the rains, so far as funds- 
will allow. They are under the charge of the district engineer, and the annual 
cost of maintenance is for the first class Rs. 333 per mile, and for the second 
class about Rs. 20 per mile. 

The chief bridges in the district are, a bridge over the river Rind at 
Raipur, on the Kalpi road, consisting of one span of 100 
feet in width, constructed in iron of Warren’s girders.’^ 
A bridge at Bhaunti over the Pandu river, of brick, containing three arches of 
42 feet span each, also on the Kalpi road. A bridge at Mawar over the Sengur 
river, of brick, containing four arches of 40’feet span, also on the Kalpi road. A 
bridge at Bangawan, on the Hamirpur road, of three arches, two of 30 feet and 
one of 40 feet span, in brick. A bridge on the same road at Sambhui over the* 
Rind river, containing three spans of 40 feet each, in brick. On the Grand 
Trunk Road over the small stream called the Non is a bridge of three arches-, 
two of 13 feet and one of 30 feet span, in brick. A bridge on the same road 
over the Isan nadi, containing three arches of 40 feet span each, in brick, has 
recently been carried away. There are six other bridges of less importance 
having one or two spans each of 30 feet and under. 

The encamping grounds on the Grand Trunk Road are :—Mahdr^jpur ia 
E camp'ng d S4rh-Salempur, Oawnpore, Kalidnpur in parganah 

Jajmau, Chaubepur in parganah Shiurajpur, Ptxra in par¬ 
ganah Bilhaur, and Arwal in parganah Bilhaur ; those on the Kalpi road are* 
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Sachendi in parganah Jiymau, Bara in parganali Akbarpur^ and Dig and 
Bhognipnr in parganah Bhognipur; and those on the Hamirpiir road are 
Bidhnn in parganah Jdjmau, and Ghatampnr in parganah Ghatampur. 

The largest towns in the district are given below, with their distance 
from Cawnpore as the crow flieSj and their popnlation :— 


Names of towns. 

Distance 

from 

Cawnpore 
in miles. 

Popu¬ 

lation, 

Names of towns. 

Distance 

from 

Cawnpore 
in miles. 

Popu¬ 

lation^ 

Akbarpur ... 



26 

4.9 U 

Maharajpnr ... 


13 

2,265 

A mrodba 

... 


42 

2,983 

Majhawan 

*«« 

12 

2,620 

Asaiatganj 

««« 


3 S 

3,497 

Makanpnr 


40 

2,802 

Banipara Mabaraj 



30 

2,132 

Malon 


15 

2,137 

Bira 

»•« 


23 

2,879 

Mangalpnr 


40 

2,177 

Barei Garhu 



18 

2,“01 

Maswanpar ... 


6 

3,477 

Bhognipnr ... 



41 

1,113 

Mu^anagar 


34 

2,406 

Bilhaur 



34 

5,559 

Narwal 


18 

2,514 

Binanr ... 



H 

2,037 

Pandri 


18 

2,523 

Bipopi Najafgarh 



16 

2,469 

Panki Gangaganj 


8 

2,818 

Bith^r 



12 

7,768 

Patar^ 


20 

3,241 

Old Cawnpore ... 



4 

2,582 

Pipargawaa ... 


9 

2 , 37 $ 

Cawnpore City only 



... 

80,960 

Pokhraen 


38 

2,300 

Cantonment ... 

• •• 


... 

33,840 

Pura 


28 

2,002 

Chanbepnr 



16 

2,366 

Raipur 


43 

1,979 

Derapnr ... 



35 

2,149 

Rasdban 


42 

5,367 

Dnndwa Jamoli 



28 

2,674 * 

Rasulabad 


40 

4,331 

Gajner ... 

••• 


24 

3,530 

Ratanpur 


36 ’ 

3,126 

Ghatampnr 



26 

3,350 

Rawatpnr 


5 

3,699 

G bans gat) j ... 



34 

2,939 

Rura ... 


28 

1,811 

Juhi, 



4 

4,063 1 

Sachendi 


13 

4,802 

Jeora 

#«« 


4 

3,677 

Sargaon Bnzurg 


50 

2,099 

KakILdeo 



5 

2,069 

Sarh 


15 

1,983 

Kakwan ... 



32 

2,081 ' 

Shukrpnr Pras 


27 

2,576 

Kashi mr 



26 

4,662 

Shiuli 


22 

4,179 

Kathara 



14 

3,571 

Sikandra 


45 

2,952 

Khamela 



36 

2,710 

Sirsol 


15 

8,740 

Kurian 



28 

3,037 

Sisamau, suburb of Cawnpore 

2 

2,915 

X-alpur , 



29 

2,168 

Targaon 


19 

2,034 

Mandauli 

... 


23 

2,445 

Tilsahri 


11 

2,760 


The climate of Gawnpore is characterised by extreme heat and dryness from 
March to June, during which period the wind almost invari¬ 
ably comes from the west, and violent dust-storms and occa¬ 
sionally hail-storms occur. The thermometer in the shade stands at an average 
height of 90 • About the 15th of June the rainy season commences, and the east 
wind brings up heavy clouds which pour intermittent showers over the district till 
September. Even at this season during any break in the rains the heat of the 
sun is most oppressive. From the 15th of October till the end of December the 
weather becomes gradually cooler till it resembles the climate of England in 
May, and the thermometer at night falls to below freezing point. From January 
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Eloods. 


to March it again gradually becomes hotter. The most unhealthy time cf the 
year is at the end of the rains, when the moisture is being rapidly absorbed 
by the still powerful rays of the sun. At this season the mortality from fever, 
dysentery, and diarrhoea is very great. 

The district is not liable to excessive floods, except when the Edmganga 
and other smaller streams of Rohilkhand, when in flood, dis¬ 
charge their waters into the Ganges. The latter river then 
occasionally rises rapidly as the surplus water of this drainage system falls into 
it at different points about 90 miles above Cawnpore. Its effect then is to dam 
up the waters of the Non which discharge below Bithur, and so to flood and 
saturate lands already full of moisture. The low-lying tract of country between 
Naw4bganj and Bithiir, called the kachhar, and probably an old bed of the 
Ganges, has recently suffered much in this way; large areas have been rendered 
unculturable and have been abandoned, and a quinquennial settlement has been 
resorted to in the hope of encouraging its reclamation. The ordinary flood level 
is from 10 to 11 feet above the height of the river in the hot season. In the month 
of September, 1874, the Ganges rose to 14 feet 4 inches above low-water level, 
its highest recorded rise, and was running from 7 to 8| miles an hour for several 
days. At the end of September, 1873, the Ganges rose to 12 feet 2 inches 
above low-water level, and was running for some hours at a rate of 6*36 miles 
per hour, but the flood in 1872 is said to have been somewhat higher than this. 
The district on the whole is well drained by numerous small streams, such as the 
Chhoha and Laukhia already mentioned, the Lilji and Eatwaha in parganah 
Derapur, and the Paghaiya in Sarh-Salempur ; the catch-basins of these streams 
are of limited area, but those of the two small rivers Non are of greater extent. 

The following table gives the total rainfall at the principal stations of the 
district for the years 1844-45 to 1849-50 from returns 
existing among the records of the Board of Revenue :— 


Rainfall. 


Names of stations. 

1844-45. 

1845-46. 

1846-47. 

QO 

1 

CO 

1848-49. 

1849-60. 

Average. 

Cawnpore .«• 


25-15 

27*94 

32*51 

31-29 

32*41 

30-80 

30*02 

Akbarpnr 

«** 

24-04 

20*62 

20-53 

28-45 

16*81 

24*19 

22*44 

BhognipTir 

««« 

]6*61 

27*04 

18-99 

22-72 

15 97 

20*66 

20*32 

Bilbanr ... 


24-39 

18-29 

27-36 

28*09 

17*31 

31*20 

24*44 

Derapur 


25-54 

20*10 

21-71 

24*67 

17-64 

24*17 

22*29 

Ghatampiir ... 

••• 

21-60 

22 72 

17-23 

22-98 

17*98 

21*49 

20-67 

Rasul abad ... 


22*87 

17*45 

17-80 

23-04 

26*68 

23*56 

21-73 

Sarb-Salenipur 


24* 

24*16 

27-09 

26-73 

17*82 

22*16 

23-49 

Sbiurajpur ... 

«•« 

20*05 

29 83 

21 91 

19-02 

21-U 

24*09 

24-34 

Sikandra 

»«i 

22-83 

24*60 

26*02 

25*46 

19-70 

29*81 

24-74 

Sachendi 

« ■ • 



... 


16-30 

31*43 

I 16-20 
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Again tie average total rainfall for the ten years 1860-61 to 1870-71 
was as follows - 


Feriod. 

1860-61. 

09 

to 

( 

to ; 
GO 1 

1 

ea 

o 

1 

iOt 

to 

m 

1863-64. 

1864-66. 

. 1 
to 

to 

t 

»o 

to 

CO 

1866-67. 

00 

to 

to 

CO 

..HI 

Ok 

00 

to 

00 

1—t 

6. 

jt- 

o 

to 

00 

o 

cq 

1st June to SOtli 
September. 

97 


3M 

31*3 

18*3 

26*6 

29*3 

43 6 

160 

24 6 

38*3 

1st October to 

31st January. 

05 


•9 

3*6 

'3 

•5 

1*1 

4*5 

•4 

14*9 

3*4 

1st February to 
31st May. 

1-0 


•1 

•8 

3*4 

‘7 

1*7 

•6 

1*0 

1*6 

3*9 


11-2 

39-7 

32 1 

35‘7 

22*0 

27*8 

32-1 

48-7 

1 164 

1 

41*1 

45 6 


Tie following table gives similar information for succeeding years 


Period. 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 

-1^ 

r- 

co 

r- 

00 

1874-76. 

O' 

r>. 

to 

jr- 

00 

1 

to 

*>. 

QQ 

1st June to 30tb September 



29*4 

39*8 

29*7 



20*6 

1st October to 31st January 

••• 

*•» 

2*3 


mi 



1*5 

1st February to 31st May ... 

... 


0*3 

0*1 

0*1 

mjm 


3*1 




3*2*0 

39 9 

, 29*8 

1 27*7 

1 30*8 

25*2 


Animal kingdom. 


PA.RT II. 

Productions of the District. 

A list of the animals common to the Duab districts has been given In the 
introduction to the fourth volume, and to this the reader is 
referred for details. Nilg&i still wander through the few 
patches of jungle which remain; leopards are found near the confluence 
of the Sengur and the J umna, ravine-deer along the Jumna, and black buck in 
small and decreasing numbers throughout the district. Grey partridge, quail^ 
and hares are not uncommon, and a few black partridge are occasionally found 
near the Isan river. Bustard are sometimes seen near Gbatampur, and geese, 
duck, teal, and other atinatic birds are common in all the jhfls and lakes during 
the cold weather. Children are now and then carried away by wolves, and 
deaths from snakebites are very common. Eewards varying from two to three 
rupees are given for the destruction of wolves according to age and sex, and 
four to eight annas each for the destruction of venomous snakes. In 1871, 28 
wolves and 355 snakes; in 1872, 224 wolves and 262 snakes; in 1873, 94 
wolves and 575 snakes; and in 1876, 323 wolves and 5 leopards were destroyed 
and Es. 200 were distributed in reward. 

4 
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CAWNPOEE. 


The breeds of cattle more commonly used for agricultural purposes are 

^ , few in number, and not particularly ^ood in quality. The 

Domestic cattle. , ^ ^ ^ 

desi or common country stock, bred from the ordinary cow 

and the bull {sanr) which the religious customs of the people allow to wander 
free through the country, is generally small in stature, and of a dull dun colour. 
It is not worth more than from ten to twelve rupees, and lasts but for from five 
to sis years. The Jaynnait^ or breed from beyond the Jumna river, is somewhat 
superior, of medium stature, and usually of a dull red colour. Bullocks of this 
breed are worth from fifteen to eighteen rupees, and last as many years. The 
Kenwariya breed from the banks of the Ken river in Bundelkhand gives a strong 
hardy animal of a red colour with a white face, which fetches as high a price as 
thirty to thirty-five rupees. The Paintiya breed from the Gaghra river are 
long-horned, rather wild, and fetch from twenty-five to thirty rupees each.- 
The name is said to be derived from an old legend ascribing the origin of the 
breed to soma thirty-five (pamHs) villages along the Gaghra. The Haridnth^ 
from the Hari^na country, is a slow breed, worth only from thirteen to fifteen 
rupees, and lasting only from ten to twelve years- The Mewdt is another breed 
sometimes met with, short-horned, large, and heavy in the hind quarters, but a 
good worker, and worth some twenty to twenty-five rupees. The Bhaddwari 
from the Chambal ravines in the Agra district is a slow, poor, rough breed, worth 
from ten to fifteen rupees, and lasting but about five years. Some efiForts have 
been made to improve the local breed by the importation of English stock, but 
they are unsuited to the country and the habits of the people, and require 
greater care and more food than the ordinary husbandman can afford. Horses 
are not bred to any extent in the district, and the sheep and goats are of the com¬ 
mon varieties found in all the neighbouring districts. On the whole, Cawnpore 
depends in a great measure for the stock necessary for carrying on the w^ork 
of agriculture on other districts where cattle are more abundant and the faci¬ 
lities for grazing and breeding are greater. The proportion of grazing ground 
to the entii'e culturable area in the district is very small and hardly sufficient for 
existing wants, nor can it be said that this area is likely to increase, for the 
tendency is in the opposite direction, to bring into cultivation every acre of land 
capable of yielding a crop. The increase of population, too, impels the people in 
the same direction, and unless human labour be substituted for that of cattle at 
the wells, the power of keeping cattle will he lost, or there must be some radical 
change in the system of agriculture, and more space must be devoted to purely 
fodder crops. 
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Fisli. 


Fisli are cangliL in nets and with a rod and line^' neither of which rer|iiire 
any remark, being of the same kind as are in ordinary use. 
The fishermen are by caste Kahars, and are generally known 
as ^‘Qndhias.” The price of fish is ordinarily about one penny per ft., or sis; 
piee per ser. The canal anthorities have leased the right of fishing in the tanks 
formed by their excavations, and which are filled with water in the monsoon, 
and landholders generally preserve the village ponds for the^same purpose. 

The system of agriculture is that practised thronghont the Duab, and 

already described in previous volume?.^ The following state- 
Yegetable kingdom. ■ . t» ' i- i t i 'a . 

ment snows the names m hiOgiish and vernacular of the 
principal crops grown in this district, their average produce per acre, and season 
of sowing and reaping. Further local details are given in Mr. Wright’s account 
of the agriculture of the district, published separately wdth the sanction of 
Government;— 


Class. 

English name. 

Xatlre name. 

Average pro¬ 
duce per acre. 

Time of sow¬ 
ing. 

^ Time of reaping. 

Remarks. 

( 

Wlieat 

Gehun 


12 to 10 maunds. 

November, 

' March. 


Cereals,... J 

Barley 

1 Jau 

CUW 

10 


Ditto, 

1 Feby., March. 


1 

Barley, gram. 

: Bejhar 

U. 

10 


Ditto, 

1 Ditto. 


1 

Barley, wheat 

G^tjai 


10 


Ditto, 

i Ditto. 


Pulses ... 1 

Peas 

Mattar 




Ditto, 

Jany., Febv. .. 

Generally dofasiL 

Oraai 

Channa 

... 

10 


Ditto, 

i Feby., March. 



Urd 


4 


June, July, 

[ Deer., Novr., 

^ Average produce 



Mung 

B ^ * 

4 

S3 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

1 Ditto 

1 depends greatly 



4j:har 


4 

n 

■; March 

V on piincipal crop 


Vetches 

Moth 

go S 

n 

n 

Ditto, 

] October 

J -with which these 








i 

! 

1 arc grown as 

J under-crop. 

Fibres 

Hemp 

1 Ban, Sanai ... 

10 


July, August 

January. 


Patsan 

•••[ 

Round a field 
of cane. 

1 March, ... 

’ Ditto 



Cotton 

Kapils 

Muni 


If maunds. 
Grows wild. 

June, July. 

j November. 





100 mds. plant 

i) 



Dyes 

Indigo 

Nil 

...J 

f ” 

seed. 

> March 

September. 






13 „ 

dye. 

J 




SafiHower ... 

Kusam 


12 seers 

With spring crops ... 

Flowers used for dye. 


Weeping nyc- 

Har Singhar, 

Trees. 



Roots ditto. 


tanthes. 








Oilseeds ... 

Mustard ... 

Sesamum ... 
Linseed 

Sarson 

R^i 

Ldhi 

Dudn 

Til 

Alsi 

»; 

§ B 

3 3 ea 
1 

1 with other 
crops. 

With rabi 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


1 The average pro¬ 
duce in these 

1 must be necessa- 
[ rily a matter 
■ of the greatest 

J doubt. 


Castor 

Audi 



:5 

With cotton and cane ... 

Millets,.. 

Maize ... 

Ma;kal 

rif 

4 maunds ... 

June, July. 

September .. 

'Always precedes a 









spring crop. 


Larger 

JoSr 


8 „ 

... 

July, 

Octr,, Novr., 

Two sorts, single 
seeded and doublo 
seeded. 


Smaller 

Bdjra 

... 

8 « 

... 

July, August, 

Feby., Mch., 

October. 

Edible sugarcane:' 

Miscellane¬ 

Cane 

Paunda 


RS. 200 

- 

October, Deer. 

Same as “Chin” 

ous, 

Barokha 


„ 60 or 60..I 

Ditto 

Deer., Jany., 

of central Duab, 



Mangu 

.. 

„ 50 or 60.., 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ts kept in field 






April 


two years- ^ 


Betel 

Pin 


» 50 

M. 



Opium 

Post 

*• 

4 seers 

... 

Octr., Novr., 

March, April, 

I'^Deslii, vilayatl 


Tobacco ... 

Tamuku 

... 

4 maunds ... 

Augt., Mch , 

Feby., June ... 

1 , follows anotiier 
\ crop, potatoes or 






1 



C maize. 


^ See under the Eta and Mainpuri districts in Yolume lY. 
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Class. 

English name. 

Native name. 

Average pro¬ 
duce per acre. 

Time of sow¬ 
ing. 

Time of reaping. 

Remarks. 

Vegetables, 

Potatoes ... 
Watermelon 

Musk do,, 
Egg-plant ... 

Beans 

Badishes .. 
Carrots 

AIu 

Tarbiiza 
Kalinda 
Kharbitza .. | 
Baingan, Bhata 
i Karela 

Bliindi 
' Sem 

Eosa, Lobia ... 
Ghuydn 

Muli 

Odjar 

200 maunds .. 
1 Es. 30 ... [ 

» 40 
„ 10 
„ 24 

,, 10 ... 
„ 10 ... 

50 maunds 

Es. 20 ... 

40 maunds ... 

October 
January • - 
July 

April, May... 
July 

PebruaiT .. 

j With others. 

Feby., Mch., 
July 

Bo. 

Jauy., Feby. 
March. 
November. 
May, June. 
Novr., March, 
May. 

August- 
Jany., Feby. 
February. 



Pepper, turmeric, and fennel are grown in small quantities, but rice is the staple 
crop, and the following varieties are common : sdthiyay supposed to arrive at 
perfection in sixty days, is a dark rice, sown broadcast in August, and cut in 
the end of September or the beginning of October. Seondhi, sudarsana, nalia^ 
and Bummara are all transplanted rices, grown in seed«beds in July and August 
and transplanted in September, and cut iu December or January. The follow¬ 
ing statement shows the area under each crop in each parganah, as ascertained 
at settlement, and distributed according to season :— 




M 

Autumn crops or khabip. 


Name of pargaaah. 

1 

i 

A 

*TS 

§ 





o 

g 

o 

V 

rS 

I 

1 



uJt 

U 

a 




1 

»-3 

a 

‘3* 

P 

Cotton 

Indigo 

o 

so 

"3 

►1 

"S 

a 

ca 

8 

s 

d 

a 

o 

w 

S 

Bilhanr 

5 

Area 

9,364 

4,513 

3,776 

6,144 

80 i 


79 

4,630 

162 

36,162 

} 

Percentage... 

13*8 

67 

5*6 

1 0 

1 2 

8*6 

0-1 

6-7 

0*2 

62*0 

i;^ . r Btingar 

( 

Area 

16,743 

797 

6,695 

9,912 

1,801 

6,118 

126 

4,283 

122 

46,597 

...J 

Percentage 

17*7 

0-8 

7*1 

10’5 

1-9 

6*6 

02 

4*6 

0*1 

49*3 


f 

Area 

6 







339 


345 

02 ^ Eatti'i 


Percentage... 

1*0 


... 


2,837 

... 

... « 

60*2 

"*71 

61*2 

Jdijmau 

( 

Area 

20,518 

1,934 

7,920 

3-0 

2,843 


180 

2,409 


"I 

Percentage... 

22*2 

2*1 

3*1 

3-0 

3*2 

0*2 

2*6 

0*1 

45*1 

Easiilabad 


Area 

13,108 


9,211 

162 

383 

4,063 

77 

6,799 

99 

34,421 

... j 

Percentage 

18-3 

0-7 

12*8 


0*6 

6'7 

0*1 

9*5 

0*1 

48*0 

Akbarpur 

f 

Area 

12,736 

2,683 

12,466 

510 

458 

1,776 

287 

2,165 

121 

33,190 


Percentage ... 

14-8 

3-1 

14*6 

0*6 

0*5 

2*1 

0*3 

2*6 


38*6 

i g ( Baagar 

r 

Area ... 

13,859 

3,629 

8,948 

3,352 


•1,613 

180, 

966 

28 

33,570 

42^9 


Percentage 

1 17*7 1 

4-6 

11*4 

4-3 

1*3 

21 


1 1*2 

... 

•St) 

gs (_Kattrl 

c 

Area 

219 

33 

2 


4^ 

... 

20 

' 253 

... 

570 


Percentage ... 

16*9 

2*6 

0*2 

... 

3-3 

... 

1*6 

19-6 

t-- 

44*1 

Uerapur 

j 

Area 

10,176 

1,405 

7,729 

669 

.26 

682 

101 

422 

47 

21,156 


Percentage ... 

18-9 

2-9 

14-4 

1-1 

u. 

1*3 

0’2 

0*8 

0*1 

39 4 

Sikandra 

...{ 

Area 

Percentage ... 

iggjii 

B 

10,470 

16*2 

17 

110 

0-2 

429 

0*6 

426 

0-6 

1,088 
! 1*6 

14 

0*29 

31,390 

45*3 

Bhoguipur 

f 

Area 

20,641 

9,3S9 

15,631 

260 

199 

185 

1,126 f 

1,416 

307 

49,063 

...t 

Percentage .., 

18*3 

8*4 

13*9 

0*2 

0 1 

0*2 

1-0 

1*3 

0*3 

43*7 

Ghdtampui 

c 

Area 

31,390 

8,241 


314 

302 

441 

1,038 

3,006 

363 

64,284 

..A 

Percentage .. 

21-4 

6-7 

13*1 

0*2 

0-1 

0*3 

0*7 

2*3 

0*2 

43'!) 

Tot^ 


Area 


37,994 

lUIMiltial 

24,088 

8,058 

24,085 

3,640 

27,735 

1.469 

391,438 

... 

Percentage ... 

18*6 

4'3 

11*8 

1 

0-9 

2*8 

0*4 

3*2 

0*2 

44 0 
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Spkisg oaops os rabi. 







ta 

03 












1 









Name of parganah. 

O 

U 

o 



»* 

tc 




i 





P4 

res 



'O 





1 



- 

fl 

«s 

o3 

o 

I-l 

< 

Wheat. 

*cS 

O 

o ] 

5 ^ 

’c^ 

CQ 

B 

B 

O 

i 

f£ 

•yp’ 

m 

eS 

s 

« 

i 

B 

Bilhaur 

f 

Area 

7,462 

1,808 

161 

26,921 

607 

■ 

35 

37,311 

'“1 

Percentage, 

11*0 

2-7 

0-2 

39 8 

09 


0*1 

55*2 

. ( 

r 

Bingar 

( 

Area 


2 037 

615 


I 686 


I 

56,559 

^ t! 1 


Percentage, 

10*7 

2-3 


42 8 

1 07 

2-6 

... 

69*8 

u u J 







i 





Kattri 

< 

Area 

54 

24 


405 


11 

4 

478 


•"1 

Percentage, 

6 0 

4-3 

•M 

71*9 


1*9 

0*7 

84*8 

Jajmau 

< 

"•{ 

Area 

Percentage, 

7,968 

8*6 

1,543 

1-7 

514 

06 

39,319 

42*5 

i 

1,375 

1*6 

821 

0-9 

16 

61,556 

56*8 

Kasulabad 

f 

Area 

7,006 

1,137 

647 


2,817 

292 


37,408 

”1 

Percentage, 

9-8 

|ffi 

0'9 

35-5 

4*0 

0*4 


62*2 

Akbarptir 


Area 

6,398 


398 

39,861 

4,466 

149 

4 

52,567 

-1 

Percentage, 

7-4 

1-5 

0-5 

46 5 

6*2 

0-2 

*«« 

61*3 

*3 1 

Bangar 

( 

Area ••• | 

6,374 

1,979 

134 

35,094 

780 

234 

1 

44,696 

■A 2., 

...j 

Percentage, ! 

8-1 

mm 

0*2 

44'8 

1*0 


••• 

56-9 

^ a -i 

Eattri 

< 

Area j 

114 

22 

••• 

774 


31 


941 

CS 

02 

-i 

Percentage, 

8'9, 

1 

1'7 

1 

... 

59'9 


2*4 

... 

72*9 

T^A_- 


f 

Area 

2,9*2 

829 

909 

20,503 

5.008 

156 

10 

30,333 

jL/crapur 


Percentage, 

6*4 

1-6 

1-7 

38*2 


0*3 

- 

66-5 

Sikandra 

f 

Area 

664 

1,607 

1,967 

21,092 


15 

74 

35,488 

"i 

Percentage, 

‘■“l 

2-4 

2*9 

SO 3 

14*6 

*«• 

0*1 

61*3 

Bhognipur 


Area ... 

1.149 

5,813 

3,147 

36,613 

14,112 

391 

1 

19 

59,144 

-1 

Percentage, 

m 

3-4 

2-8 

32 6; 

12*6 


§•» 

52*6 

Gbatampur 

f 

Area 

2,564 

4,874 

8,421 

40,519 

17,306 

308 

89 

74,081 

-i 

Percentage, 

1*8 

8-3 

6*8 

27*6 

11-8 

0'2 

0*1 

50*6 


District 

...{ 

Area ••• 
Percentage, 

62,766 

60 

20,964 

2*4 

16,913 

1-9 

327,092 

37*9 

57,223 

65 

5.242 

0-6 

1 259 

• »4« 

4,80,462 

54*9 
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*p9(j.SAp[no l'e;ox 

67,670 

lOu-o 

94,660 

100*0 

563 

100*0 

100 0 
71,682 
100*0 
86,832 
100 0 
78,273 
WOO 

1,291 
100*0 
63,656 
100 0 
69,236 
100*0 

112,310 

100*0 

146,384 

10* 

873,799 

100*0 
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OawBpore has always had the reputation of being one of the most fertile 
General Tiew of districts in the Ganges-Jumna duab. Always thickly popu- 
agricnltural position, j^ted^ and with a large proportion of the industrious classes 
of cultivators (K£chhis, Kdrmis^ and Lodhas); having ample facilities for irriga¬ 
tion over at least two-thirds of the area; with free communication in every 
directionj there has been little roopi left for increase of cnltivation and enhancoi 
prosperity since the time this portion of the Oudh territory passed under British 
rule. Some advance has undoubtedly been made during the last forty years and 
since the district suffered from the fearful ravages of the famine of 1837-38. 
The only statistics by which we can compare the present condition of the district 
w'ith that of forty years ago are those compiled after the devastations caused 
by droughts, the effect of which will he noticed hereafter ; and even those are 
misleading, in so far as they are based on a supposed recuperative power 
which a few years’ experience showed the district did not possess. Thus we 
find only 3*2 of the hdni^ar area recorded in 1840 as fallow, whereas we know 
that Mr. Rose included in his cultivated area land that he considered would 


be again rapidly brought under cultivation. At the present time we have 2*5 
of the total area recorded as abandoned” or fallow, whilst a further 2 per 
cent, is recorded as hdlian^ ploughed but not sown. Similarly we find that 
the present cultivated area is only 79 per cent of the recorded culturable area, 
whereas in 1840 it was recorded as 83 per cent. But the actual cultivated area 
has increased from 780,928 acres to 864,574 acres, by 83,646 acres, or 16 
per cent., though relatively to the total area of both periods only by 4 7 per 
cent. The proportion of increase has naturally varied much in each parganah. 
It has increased most in Bhognipnr, and next in Sikandra and Ghatam- 
pur, a result which was to be expected in comparatively backward and 
thinly populated parganahs with a large area of culturable laud available. 
Part of the increase, however, is due to the record as cultivated of 
land ih the ravines which is brought under the plough for a year or two 
and sown with inferior crops, and then deserted for similar land else- 
whiere. 

The culturable land left for the plough consists of land under groves, iso- 


Culturable waste. 


lated patches of dhak jungle, and the poor stony land in 
ravines noted above. According to the settlement returns 


there is more land available in the northern parganahs than in the southern. 


except in Derapur, where there are the largest tracts of jungle. At the same 


time the cultivation in the southern parganahs 


is broader and lighter, as is 


natural in dry tracts; and the introduction of canal irrigation would enable 
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tlie land to bear the pressure of an increased popnlation, without the remain¬ 
ing margin of culturable area (poor as it is) being much encroached upon. 

The district of Oawnpore may be described therefore as one of great 
Fertility of tlie dis- fertility; even in the southern parganahs the absence of 
irrigation is compensated for by the presence of a large body 
of excellent cultivators, who by constant labour compel the soil (in favourable 
seasons) to yield little less than the more fortunate tracts along the Ganges. 
Here indeed the introduction of canal irrigation can hardly be considered an 
unmixed benefit. To give water to a tract already snflSciently irrigated has had 
the result of encouraging waste, over-cropping, and general deterioration. The 
northern parganahs have in fact been the corpus vile on which all experiments 
have been made. The destructive effects of badly aligned channels have taught 
the canal officers the true system of distributaries ; the impoverishment of the 
soil by lavish use of water and over-cropping has, I believe, taught the culti¬ 
vator some wisdom in the use of canal water such as he ever had in the use of 
his well water. 

The character of the agriculture of each parganah is shown clearly by the 

proportion of the autumn to the spring harvest and the class 
Distribution of crops. ^ mi i. * n 

of crops generally grown. Thus we have in the Ganges 

parganahs a proportion of 55 to 61 per cent, of rabi crops, with 45 to 52 per cent, 
of kharif crops, the excess representing double-cropping, which is most frequent 
in Bilhaur and Shinrdjpur. In the Jumna parganahs we have nevermore than 
52 per cent, of rabi crops, coupled with the largest proportion of or 

fallow. In the northern parganahs Jodr and wheat are grown in large propor¬ 
tions ; in the southern we have barely two per cent, of the area under wheat and 
a large area under dcjjra. Rice is chiefly grown in Bilhaur, Rastilabad, and the 
southern portion of Shiur^jpur, whilst north Shiurajpur is covered with indigo, 
small native factories studding the entire area north of the Pdndu. • The 
statistics of Mr. Montgomery are such that a fair comparison between the 
crops grown now and then cannot be instituted. It would appear primd 
facie that the introduction of canal irrigation must have greatly stimulated the 
growth of wheat, indigo, and cane, but the result of a comparison between the 
statistics given by Mr. Montgomery and those of the settlement papers is far 
from confirming that idea : the area under wheat and cane is proportionately 
less, and that under indigo has not increased. Mr. Montgomery's statistics, how¬ 
ever, are for the year after the great famine, and the amount of cultivation was 
less he supposed by twenty per cent, than at the time he wrote (1845 A.D.) 
We may also infer that in the years 1837-38 the better crops were grown in a 
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larger proportion than the inferior crops, as the poorer soils had been thrown out 
of cultivation. On the other hand, the settlement returns as to the area under 
indigo are defective ; as this crop is off the ground before the measuring parties 
take the field, its place being taken by a crop of bijhra or peas, much would 
escape notice and record. Similarly the whole record of double-cropped land 
is liable to error. With the exception of the stimulus given to double-cropping, 
no permanent effect has been produced on the agriculture of the district since 
1840. The temporary increase in the cultivation of cotton, due to the American 
civil war, has given way to the normal distribution of crops : the supply of 
manure is no larger than it was ; indeed, so far as the use of canal water obviates 
the necessity of keeping well-cattle, and the extension of cultivation limits the 
available grazing land, it has diminished. The only direction in which an 
improvement, more or less permanent, in the condition of the agricultural 
classes has been effected has been in the enhanced prices they obtain for their 
produce. 

The sources of irrigation are wells, the Ganges canal, and in a less 

degree ponds, lakes, and rivers. The following statement 
Irrigation. , ^ ^ \ ^ , , , . , , ^ , 

shows tile varying proportions in winch these are available 
in the several tracts before described :— 


Name of tract. 

Isan ... 

Ganges cliff 

Ganges-Pandn dnab, 
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Hame of tract. 

Name of parganab. 

1 

1 

! Well. 

Canal. 

Other 

sources. 

Total. 

( 

Shiurajpur, dumat 


26*3 

25*2 

13*8 

65*3 

\ 

Do., red soil 

• •• 

43-9 

25-9 

2*8 

72*6 

Pandu-Rind dnlLb ».• < 

Jajman, dumat ... 

Do,, red soil 


46*8 

48-5 

4-8 

1*0 

4-8 

2*9 

66*4 

62*4 

/ 

Rasulabad, ddmat ... 

•«« 

61-9 

12*4 

13*8 

78*1 

{ 

Sarb-Salempur ••• 


39*6 

2-1 

3*9 

45*6 

* 

Total 

»«• 

45-5 

9*7 

7*4 

62*6 

C 

Rasulabad ••• 

••• 

41'6 


3*1 

44*7 

Bind ... ... < 

Akbarpiir 

•«« 

49*4 

! 2*4 

1*8 

63-6 

C 

Gbatampur ... 

»». 

33-8 

21-2 

23 

67*3 


Total 

t*. 

46*5 

26 

2*3 

60*4 

I 

c 

Derapur ••• 

»»• 

8*4 

49*6 

1*3 

59*2 

Eind-Sengtir dudb... J 

1 Akbarpur 


18*3 I 

20*8 

6*6 

46*6 

Gbatampur 


16*4 

82-7 

6*1 

44*2 


Total 

»•« 

14*8 

29*2 

4*6 

48*6 

( 

Derapur, Sengur (canal) 


2*1 

39*9 

6 1 

47-1 

) 

Do., Sengur ... 

... 

8*2 

1*6 

1*3 

6 0 

Sengur ... < 

Sikandra ... 

>•' 

2*9 


1-1 

4*0 

Akbarpur 

... 

0‘4 

9*2 

0-2 1 

9*8 

( 

Bbognipur •** 

•»» 

0*5 

17*2 

0*4 

1 

18*1 


Total 

... 

1-8 

12*6 

0*5 

14*0 

C 

Sikandra ... 


2*7 


2*6 * 

6*2 

gengur-Jumna dn^b, j 

Bbognipur 

»*. 

1*2 

3*9 

2-3 

7*4 

Gbatampur 

••• 

4*9 

1*7 

2*7 

9*3 


Total 

•»* 

2'9 

2*1 

2*6 

7*6 


District Total 

••t 

20*6 

15-3 

4*6 

40*5 


The gradual decrease in irrigation from north to south cannot escape notice. 
In the Granges parganahs water is at 20 to 25 feet from the surface; in the central 
tracts, from 25 to 35 feet; in the Jumna parganahs, from 60 to 80 feet, and 
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irrigatioB is practically impossible and unremimerative, except for market 
gardeners. 


The Ganges Canal Las been elsewhere described. The irrigation during 
the last ten years has been as follows 


Name of 
parganali. 

CO 

S 

03 

es 

CO 

to 

ao 

r-l 

o 

<3» 

O 

m 

r- 

□D 

A 

s 

<0 

tv 

c* 

00 

i~i 

S 

GO 

r-< 

g 

4 

to 

Cv 

CD 

iH 

1 

■S'ca 

G>®£r 

u oS? 

Billiaur 

9,039 

14,872 

14,0i9 

11,053 

10,251 

12,599 

15,144 

13.576 

18,795 

18,571 

14,255 

SlHur^ipur .. 

21,420 

33,130 

33,498 28,177 

28,7S3 


40,951 

46,444 

45,126 

48,530 

38,455 

J^jraau 

2,923 

6,134 

6,910, 

6,4S7 

4,683 


10,192 

11,914 

12,033 

10,921 

8,862 

Basiilabad ... 

3,542 

5,591 

4,342' 

4,395 

3,066 


5,493 

5,629 

6,281 

5,933 

4,859 

A&barpur 

' 2,380 

8,780 

6,217 

5,876 

5,707 

6,713 

12,662 

17,937 

19,868 

20,401 

11,923 

SArh-Salempur, 

^SO 

4,490 

3,»36 

4,293 

2,598 

3,766 

4,500 

5,157 

6,051 

4,901 

4,2'80 

Berapor 

Sikandra 

j 8,714 

15,287 

7,4991 

7,166 

6,264 

9,255 

15,339 

19,505 

18,564 

18,978 


Bhognipar ... 


1.675 

3.002: 

2,021 

2,044 

1,744 

4,198 

5,464 

4,821 

4,659 

3,494 

Gbatampar ... 

50 

1,254 

2,2981 

2,084 

2,368 

2,119 

4,626 

8,844 

8,988 

lljOSSj 

5,287 

District ... 

48,898 

.. "i 

99,203| 

i 

80,Sll 

71,552 

65,714 

84,777 

113,105 

, 134,470 

139,525' 

143,927! 

104,235 


W ells are of four kinds: Is t, entirely of masonry cemented with mortar; 2nd, 
_ , of brick uncsmented; 3rd. nnbricked and lined with fascines: 

4th, half bricked and half tmbricked. The first class are 
built as works of charity and for agricnltural purposes, where the looseness of 
the substrata forbids the construction of unbricked wells. They cost from Es. 250 
for a two-run well to any sum the owner may be able to spend. The unce¬ 
mented brick wells are usually constructed by cultivators, who often gradually 
brick up the well from the bottom so far as will prevent the earth falling in from 
the filtration of the water. The unbricked or knchcha well is universal through¬ 
out all but the Jumna parganahs. It is cheap in construction (costing only 
from five to twenty rupees), and often lasts for many years with annual repairs 
and cleaning; knchcha wells have been known which have lasted for forty 
years. This is, however, dependent on the nature of the subsoil, which varies 
from parganah to parganah and from village to village, or even from to 

Aar.” The brushwood binders which are coiled round the me!|^ng” strata 
are made principally of arAar {Cajanus Indians) stalks. The average area irri¬ 
gated from one run is calculated at about five biswas, one-eighth of an acre: 
and with two runs eight biswas may be watered if the field is not distant from 
the welL The comparative cost of irrigation from well and canal is a constant 
source of dispute, and can never be strictly formulated from the numerous and 
varying factors in the calculation. On the whole it would appear that fiiish irri¬ 
gation is undoubtedly cheaper than well irrigation, and there is also the element of 
liberated labour” to be taken into account. For garden crops, however, the 
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superiority of well irrigation is unquestioned. The clhenkW* or lever well is used 
in the low kachhar tracts where water is very near the surface. This form of 
well has been sufficiently described before.^ The construction of masonry wells 
by zemindars is not so frequent as in former days^ when good landlords like Mr. 
Maxwell built them in bad as well as in good land. Since the completion of 
settlement more impulse has been given to their construction, but the sum to 
be raised for the necessary expenditure is a large one for a cultivator, and the 
system of takdvi offered by (xovernment is unattractive from its complexity. 

The following statement, compiled from the settlement records, gives 
details of all wells in the district 


ISJame of parganah. 

Number of wells. 

Masonry wells in work. 

Owners of wells 
in work. 

Average 
depth of 
water. 

Masonry. 

ft. 

fl 

o 

cn 

ca 

a 

1 

n 

o 

;z5 

Eallen, 

Under 5 years. 

6 to 16 years. 

16 to 20 years. 

Before settlement. 

Total. 

f-J 

1 

a 

N 

Cultivator. 

Total. 

o 

% 

tf 

pj 

DQ 

‘a* 

o 

u 

In well. 

Bilhaur 


786 

3,043 

1,464 





786 



786 

27' 

9' 

Shinrajpur 


64.^ 

3,305 

6,918 

89 

66 

80 

260 

• 4^5 

103 

372 

475 

22' 

13' 

Jajmaii 


1,006 

7,605 

8,054 

62 

64 

122 

443 

691 

198 

493 

691 

'23' 

10' 

Easulabad 


800 

6,621 

11,992 

113 

112 

124 

252 

601 

244 

357 

601 

24' 

11' 

Ahbarpur 

*«• 

695 

4 991 

6,228 

28 

60 

104 

202 

394 

J12 

282 

394 

30' 

13' 

Sarh-Salempur 


902 

6,600 

6,033 

82 

106 

143 

418 

749 

237 

612 

749 

31' 

13' 

Derap nr 


203 

1,472 

3,686 

10 

9 

11 

21 

6I 

24 

27 

51 

29' 

10' 

Sihandra 

1*4 

355 

430 

1,26! 

7 

22 

23 

120 

172 

49 

123 

172 

57' 

15' 

Bhognipur 

««« 

762 

289 

808 

5 

8 

21 

110 

144 

57 

87 

144 

69' 

16' 

Ghatampur 

• •• 

1,203 

1,23’ 

2,767 

28 

116 

132 

470 

745 

271 

1 

474 

745 

41' 

22' 

District 

.•ft 

7,357 

34,593 

48,211 

..r 

... 


... 

4,808 

j 

... 

4,808 

1 

35' 

33' 


Tanks were constructed at the great famine as works of public utility^ 
but have fallen out of repair, and have been rarely, if ever, 
used for purposes of irrigation. The village ponds and lakes 
afford irrigation for one or perhaps two waterings, but the value to be attached 
to this source of irrigation varies of course with the permanence of the supply, 
which fails when most wanted, in insufficient rains. Irrigation from the rivers, 
except the river Isan, is practically unknown, though here and there surplus 
canal water which has been discharged into the smaller streams is made use off 

^ See Gazetteer, lY*, 618, aad Wrigkt’s memorandum on the agriculfctire of the Cawn- 
pore district, para. 47, 
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The supply, however, is precarious and dependent on the demands for water 
for the regular distributaries. 

The increase in irrigation within the last forty years is difficult to calculate. 

^ .... The data supplied at the last settlement are manifestly incor- 

Increase in irrigation. . _ _ _ . 

rect and based on a false principle. Mr. Hose included in 

his irrigated area all land on the edges of lakes or rivers which might be irriga- 

tedj blit which he himself admits are practically never irrigated. A comparison 

of the figures of the village records at both settlements gives the following 

result:— 


Farganah. 

Last settle¬ 
ment. 

Present set¬ 
tlement. 

Increase. 

Bilhaor 





44 



50 

15 

Sliiurajpur 




... 

35 



66 

31 

Jajmau 



r*. 


38 



60 

12 

Kasulabad 

•-ft 




50 



68 

18 

Akbarpur 


... 

... 

... 

34 



46 

12 

Sarh 




«<• 

24 





Salempur 



• •• 


41 


1 

51 

14 

Derapur 

>.« 

••• 

... 


22 



48 

26 

Bhognipur 



... 


6 


\ 

8 

2 

Ghatajupur 

... 


... 

... 

S 


i 

25 

17 


Fdn cultivation. 


The larger proportion of this increase is due to the introduction of canal 
irrigation. 

The following account of the cultivation of in this district will be 
of use for comparison with the system pursued in other 
districts. Pan is usually sown on the slope of the mound 
(Mit) which is formed by the earth thrown up when excavating a tank. Fresh 
earth is heaped up iu the month of Chait (Marcb) and a framework of sen^/ia 
or sarpat and bambus is erected^ which protects the delicate plant during the 
prevalence of the hot winds. Fdn and jodr are sown on the same ground in 
alternate years. The tender shoots from a growing plant are laid flat and 
covered with wet earthy then with grass^ over which water is sprinkled four 
times a day. The pdn is planted in rows (mdndka)^ and an acre of ground will 
contain fifty rows^ each 125 cubits in length and three cubits in breadth, with 
an interval of one cubit between each row. Each row comprises thirty 
and each Jcuntra from eight to nine gdt or beds, and each gat has six dJiapia or 
lumps of clay in which the sentha are inserted and the plants are sowm, two 
to five being trained up each sentha. For each row the following must be 
provided: 125 bambus, four bundles of g&ndar grass, 1,000 sentha or stalks of 
the mdnj grass and kus from the jungle/or tying the same. The seedlings cost 
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as follows per dlioli:—haker three annas, hangla and desdwari two annas, hapdri 
one anna. Constant labour is required to rear the plant; it must be watered 
twice every day till well grown, but afterwards one watering a day is enough; 
and after the rains every third day; fifteen ghams of water per row are given, 
and one man can only water five rows in the day. Meanwhile plants of the 
pumpkin kind are grown over the framework to keep the interior cool, and 
the betel vines are trained up the light supports prepared for them. In S^wan, 
Bhadon, and Knar the plants are manured with a mixture of flour {kanak) 
and oilcake; this costs lOJ annas per row. In Jeth Dasera the oldest member 
of the family goes to the middle of the hMt^ worships the deota with a burnt- 
offering of glii and gdr^ and picks a dholi (200 leaves), which he distributes to 
his friends, from whom he receives presents (only the inferior leaves, however, 
are picked till Kuar Dasera); after which the plant is pulled every fortnight 
as long as there is any left ; five rows being left for seedlings, which are 
never touched except near the ground to keep them clean. 

The earliest famine of which we have any notice, so far as it affected the pre- 
^ district of Oawnpore, is that of 1783-84, known by the 

Hindus as the chdUsa^ from the year (1840) in which 

it occurred. Though it lasted two years, Mr. Rose thought that its effects were 
not so calamitous, however, as those of the chaurdnawe (1894 mm.) or famine of 
1837-38. He wrote that there was not such a total absence of vegetation, and 
therefore cattle lived; and moth^ a valuable means of sustenance, was spared to the 
people.” Colonel Baird Smith, on the other hand, observes : When recently in 
Cawnpore, I had some conversation regarding it with a very old native merchant, 
a man who said he believed he was ninety years of age, and was, at any rate, old 
enough at the time of this famine to have retained some personal recollections 
of it, strengthened, no doubt, afterwards by the traditions relating to it which 
even still linger among the native community. He had recollections also of all 
the other subsequent famines, but among the entire series he ranked that of 
1783 as the most severe, even more so than that of 1837-38, and much more so 
than that of 1860-61. The old man’s faculties seemed scarcely, impaired, and 
his benevolence of character was shown by the fact that he was, at the time I 
saw him, supporting at his sole cost fifty or sixty starving people.” Again, in 
1803-4, famine devastated Oawnpore, but a year after the ceded provinces had 
come under British rule, when a prosperous season had given an appearance of 
justice to the crushing revenue demand, enhanced even beyond the exaggerated 
estimates of the Nawab’s government. There was a total failure of the kharif 
and rabi crops ; zemindars were absconding, and no offers were forthcoming 
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for the vacant estates. Revenue was remitted to the amount of Es. 4,09,842, 
and advances were made for distribution to the amount of Rs. 1,80,826. Years 
elapsed before the district recovered its normal condition of prosperity, and the 
interval proved one of the most disastrous to the old landed proprietary that 
has characterised British Government in any part of India. The district was 
again visited by famine in 1812-13 (1220 fasli), which Mr. Newnham reported 
was more severe even than that of 1803-4, but exact information regarding the 
effect of this famine is wanting. 

In 1833-34 the southern parganahs of the district came within the scope 
Famines of 1833-34 of the famine which devastated Bundelkhand. The kharif 
and 1837-38. ^ failure all over the district. In the irrigated 

parganahs along the Ganges the rabi harv^t was plentiftd, and the revenue was 
paid without much difficulty. But in Bhognipnr and the Jumna division of the 
district both crops utterly failed; and in exacting the Government demand, it is 
to be feared that all the profits which the poor people had for years past accu¬ 
mulated were forced into the Government treasury. The district had not reco¬ 
vered from the losses of 1241 fasli when it was visited by the much more severe 
affliction of the drought of 1245 fasli On the 28th August, 1837, Mr. Rose 
reported that the rain crop was a failure : cotton, indigo, sugarcane, and other 
rent-paying crops yielded nothing ; in November a little rain refreshed the jodr 
and bdjra crops in the southern and western parganahs, but in the remainder of 
the district the kharif was a total failure. No rain fell to admit of preparing the 
ground for the winter crop, and the country was one barren waste : not a blade 
of grass was to be seen ; the cattle, scantily fed on leaves of trees, died in thou¬ 
sands ; villages were depopulated by famine and emigration ; immense tracts of 
arable land lay fallow, there being neither men nor cattle to cultivate it. Relief 
works were established at which Es, 44,000 were expended, takavi was distributed, 
and Rs. 17,10,971 of revenue remitted in 1837 and two following years, whilst a 
further decrease in the revenue of Rs. 1,57,85 was given at revision of settlement. 
The parganahs along the Ganges suffered most; the southern parganahs 
had showers in the rainy season, and some of the kharif escaped, whilst some 
of the rabi in the northern parganahs was saved by irrigation; and along the 
Jumna, where the cultivation is dependent on ram, the rabi entirely failed. 
Oawnpore escaped the famines of 1861 and 1868, and is now so exten¬ 
sively protected, with the exception of the Sengur-Jumna duab, by canal distri¬ 
butaries, which irrigate about one-sixth of the cultivated area, and its external 
communications are so good that no such fearful distress as devastated the 
country in 1837 should ever again affect it. 
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There are no large tracts of jungle in the district; ciiltivation has brought 
under the plough the belts of dhak (But'ea frondosa) which 
harboured robbers and revenue defaulters. Isolated patches 
in Bilhaupj Derapur, and Akbarpur are all that remain^ and these in turn are 
fast disappearing. The district is, however, well wooded, as there are 55,972 
acres under groves of mango, maliuwa (chiefly in the southern and drier par- 
ganahs), jdman^ and other trees, while coppices of nim for rafters and scantlings 
are to be found in every village. The iaibdl^ too, grows plentifully in the ravines 
of the several rivers, and is occasionally planted by zemindars, with, however, 
but little advantage to the cultivator. 

The plains of the Ganges-Pandu duab are saturated with impure salts, 
^ ^ which, attracted to and deposited on the surface by capillary 

action, sterilize the places where most prevalent, and when 
carried hy means of running water to fertile tracts sterilize those also ; wells 
are usually on the edge of the field which they are intended to irrigate, but canal 
distributaries are often at some distance, hence it is not unusual to take the small 
channels over when the water taking up these highly soluble salts deposits 
them on the field so irrigated. The ignorant cultivator immediately attributes the 
defertilization of his land to the character of the canal water rather than to his 
own carelessness. Mr. Buck in his memorandum on has shown by 

careful experiment that the surface salts are carried off by the drainage of the 
first fall of rain, and that if the cultivator were to protect his fields by ever so 
small a wall, the defertilizing salts could never obtain entrance. This, however, 
from want of knowledge he neglects to do; and whilst on the one hand he may 
be seen making head year hy year against usar by ploughing wider and 
wider into the waste near his fields, on the other hand he lets his field become 
dsar for want of a few simple precautions. The defertilizing effects of reh 
may be seen in their worst form in the south of parganah Bilhaur and north¬ 
west of parganah Shiurajpur, where the vicious alignment of canal distributaries 
has caused a serious block to natural drainage. The waters drained from the 
^sar plains, and saturated with deposit it where they are held up by 

obstacles, and considerable loss has accrued from this cause in villages near 
the Non river. The tardi of the same river has also suffered from the 
deposit of reli^ where the natural flow of its 'waters into the Ganges has for 
some years been obstructed : compensation, however, has been obtained by the 
zemindar (if not the cultivator) in die competition for licenses to manufacfcufe 
MdH and from these thick and wide deposits of salts, which in the month 
of May ook ike a sheet of snow. The rents paid by Noners for this privilege 
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in the village of Rawan Lalpnr amounted in one year to Es. 1,400. Similarly 
in the low and already moist soils of the kaclihdry where canal water has been 
brought, the excess of saturation has brought to the surface reh ” in large 
quantities. Hundreds of acres have been thus defertilized, but on the represen¬ 
tation of the settlement officer the proximate cause—canal irrigation—has been 
stopped. In the P4ndu-Rind and Rind-Sengur duabs tbe waste lands are not so 
full of these salts; the only place where any injury has been done is in Umran, 
parganah Akbarpur, and from the same cause, excessive saturation due to 
obstructed drainage. The more correct alignment of canal distributaries wiE 
probably effectuaEy prevent the spread of reh, ” and tbe restoration of natural 
drainage to those tracts which have suffered from its obstruction will in course 

o 

of time, it is believed, remove tlie salts, which are only on the surface, and thus 
restore the land to its former fertEity. The manufacture of khdri (Glauber^s 
salts), shora (saltpetre or nitrate of potash), and sajji (impure carbonate of soda) 
has been sufficiently described, and need not be noticed here.^ 

Light soUs when poorly cultivated or left fallow become spontaneously 
^ covered with Mns, The seed is light and is carried about 

by the wind, and where it rests in light friable soils the 
weed spreads rapidly. It occupies the land for periods varying from five 
to twenty years, and dies out of itself, when its roots spreading and inter¬ 
lacing find no further space in which to spread and choke each other and die. 
The only means of extirpation are to leave the land fallow or to thoroughly 
manure it, especiaEy with goats’ and sheep’s dung : or as an alternative to the 
latter course to allow cattle to stand and constantly dung in the field, when with 
the trampling of the cattle and the heat of the fresh manure the roots dry up. 
The only secret of resistance to the spread of the grass is good cultivation, which 
depends in a great measure on the density of the population. Hence we find 
this weed most prevalent in thinly populated tracts, where the outlands are little 
cared for or cultivated, or where (as occurred in the mutiny) large tracts are 
thrown out of cultivation for a year or so owing to the desertion of the cultiva¬ 
tors. Kdm^ in short, requires a light friable soil, moisture, and opportunity,^ for 
where the population is dense it cannot find a footing, much less gain ground. 
There is no traffic in jungle produce in this district. 

The only stone procurable in this district is an inferior sort of Emestoue 
called Ghat; it is found at Maswanpur near Kalyanpur, Kan- 
Mineral Kingdom. Tilsahri near Maharajpur. The best houses and 

other buildings in the district are constructed of bricks varying in size from the 

1 Gazetteer, III., S4-39. 

6 
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small native 6"''X 4|''x 1J'', to the size usually manufactured by the 

Department of Public Works for all Government buildings, 9 x 4|-''x 2^"'. Olay 
suitable for making good bricks is procurable in most parts of the district, but 
well-shaped and sound bricks are difficult to get, as the natives will not take the 
trouble to make them carefully. Bricks are, as a rule, slop-moulded on a piece of 
ground cleared for the purpose, and are consequently very rough and irregular. 
Sand-moulded bricks made on proper tables are procurable at Cawnpore 
only. 

Timber for building purposes comes from Babramghat. The average cost 
^ of sdly which is almost invariably used for the roofs and 

doors of houses, is from Re. 1-12 to Rs. 2-4 per cubic foot 
in the log, and when squared from Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 per cubic foot, according to 
the size of the scantling required. Teak is chiefly used for furniture, and some¬ 
times for doors ; it costs about Rs. 3-4 per cubic foot in the log, and Rs. 5 per 
cubic foot in position. Sisxi grown in the district is procurable in the bazdr ; it 
is chiefly used for inferior furniture, and costs about Rs. 3 per foot, but good 
525W, of which the best furniture is made^ comes from Bahramghdt, and costs 
about Rs. 3-8 per cubic foot. Mm is procurable in small quantities, and is chiefly 
used for door-frames by the natives, who say that insects do not destroy ii 
Balfdl wood is also procurable in considerable quantity, and is chiefly used in the 
construction of native cart-wheels, for which purpose it answers well, owing to 
its toughness ; it is also valuable for making charcoal, and is the best wood for 
brick and lime burning. Tamarind, dlidk, and malimoa wood are also procur¬ 
able, but are of very little value, and are used for fuel only. 

Stone-lime, as distinguished from kimkur-Iime, comes from Banda, and 
is sold at about one rupee a maund. Kunkur-lime 
is procurable in great abundance, and is burnt in 
the usual manner with either wood or cowdiing. Kiinkur is procurable all 
over the district, and usually costs Rs. 3 to Rs. 4-8 per 100 cubic feet; the 
higher rate prevails in the city, near which the quarries are becoming 
exhausted. 


III. 

Inhabitants of the District. 


The first authoritative census was taken by Mr. Montgomery in 1847, and 
stands now as revised during the cold weather season 
of 1847-48. It gave a total popixlation of 993,031. 


Census of 1847-48. 
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There were 918; 287 Hindus; of whom 565;249 were agriculturists; and 74;744 
MuhammadanS; of whom 18,211 were agriculturists. The total density of the 
population was 425 to the square mile. Jajmau parganah was theU; as iioW; 
the most densely populated, the city population being estimated at 108,796. 
Shiur%*pur, Bilhaur; and Sarh Salempur followed next in order, and Sikandra 
had the thinnest population, with a density of only 280 to the square mile. 
Mr. Montgomery considered this census to be a very correct one ; hut it is 
probable that the enumeration of agriculturists Tvas deficient; in spite of the 
definition supplied to the enumerators of an agriculturist ^^as a member of 
all families who derived their support or any part of their income from the 
cultivation of land, whether or not they conducted the usual agricultural 
operations.” 

The towns containing more than 5;000 inhabitants were Bithiir 
(83217); Johara Maharajau Singh (5fi87), Sachendi (55517), Basdhan 
(5;006), Bhosi (5;176)j Bilhaur (5;045), Akbarpur (6,330), and Cawnpore 
itself. 

The next enumeration took place in 1852 under the superintendence of 

Mr. Greathed, who notes the imperfect record of area 
Census of 1852. . i i -i i l i.* 1 

in the previous census, based as it was almost entirely 

on the rough native measurement, and not on the professional survey. The 
diiBference in area as given in 1852 is therefore considerable, and added to the 
increase and decrease caused by alluvion and diluvion gives a net increase 
of over 7,000 acres, distributed as follows: increase by alluvion, 4,699 
acres ; decrease by diluvion, 12,456 acres : or a net decrease of 7,757 acres ; 
increase in area due to professional survey, 19,032 acres ; decrease due to 
the same cause, 4,208 acres : showing a net mcrease of 14,828 acres. The 
total population numbered 1,174,556 souls, of whom 1,085,132 were Hindus 
(509,811 females), and 89,424 were Musalmdns (42,652 females). Of the 
Hindus 678,116 were agriculturists (316,720 females), and of the Musalmdns 
19,890 were agriculturists (9,732 females). As compared with 1847-48 the 
census of 1852 showed an increase of no less than 181,525 within a period 
of five years, at the rate of 18*26 per cent. The increase was evenly 
distributed over all the parganahs and even in every village, and the 
number of enclosures rose from 162,539 in 1847-48 to 199,760 in 1852. 
In the list of towns containing more than 5,000 inhabitants we lose Ras- 
dhan and Bhosi, and find Shiuli (5,128) and Rumail or Lashkar Bithiir 
(9,106). 
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The census of 1865 gave a total population of 1,188,862, "witli a density 

Census of 1865 square mile. The distribution according 

to age, religion, and occupation may be tabulated as 

follows:—* 

Statistics of census of 1865. 


Agricultural. 


X ON-Agricultural. 


Adults. Boys. Adults. Girls. 


Hindds 

Musalman 

others. 


Adults. 

|Boys. 

Adults. 

Girls. 

Total. 

0 

§ 

0 

+3 

i*i 

163,196 

! 80,983 

1-44,820 

67,525 

456,504 

1,099,093 

I 502 

26,368 

12,575 

22,579 

10,398 

71,920 

89,769 

189,564 

93.638 

167,399 

77,923 

628,424 

1,188,862 

502 


This enumeration excludes 715 railway employes and 3,259 militaiy. 
The towns having more than 5,000 inhabitants include Kashipur, Sachendi, 
Akbarpur, Bilhaur, Bithiir, and Cawnpore "city, civil station, and cantonments 
wdth 113,601 inhabitants. 

The census of 1872 gave a total population of 1,155,439, with a density 

of 495 to the square mile. Of these 1,065,786 were Hiiidris 
Census of 1872. ^ 37 

and 89,653 were Muhammadans and others. The following 

tables show the population as classified, (1) into agriculturists and those follow¬ 
ing other occupations, (2) into sex, age, and religion :— 

( 1 .) 


Eeligion, 

Landowners, 

Agriculturists, 

JSfon-agricultuvisU. 

Male, 

S 

a 

07 

Male. 

Female. 

Male, 

Female. 

Hindus 

19,297 

16,427 

278,910 

237,028 

274,055 

240,069 

Muhammadans ,.t 

1,065 

1,009 

5,340 

4,944 

40,260 

36,607 

Christians ... 

... 


... 

... 

201 

237 

Total 

20,352 

^ 17,436 

284,250 

241,972 

314,516 

276,913 
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This table does not inclade Britisli soldiers or railway employes :— 




HIitDUS. 


..—.- 

MtjSALMANS AlfD OTHERS HOT 

1 Hiotus. 

Total. 

Name of parganali. 

Up to IB years. 

Adults. 

Up to 15 years. 

! ... 

Adults. 



0 

! 

0 

1 

g 

d 

*3 

d I 
"S 

g 

0 

ft 

1 

i 

0 

*3 

' ^ 

d 

■3 

0 

ft 

3 

d 
’S 
s , 

0 

ft ; 

1 

d ' 1 

a 

d 

e 

a 

0 

ft 

Bills aar 

17,970 

14,909 

1 29,830 

25,464 

1,590 

1,429 1 

i 

2,5S7 ■ 

2,660 

51,977 

44,462 

SMurajpur 

including 

27,445 

22,116 

45,188 

41,612 J 

1,033 

952 

1,792 

1,704 

75,458 

66^4 

and cantonments^ j 

39,837 

33,620 

83,274 

70,769 i 

i i 

6,324 

5,882 

14,288 

1 12,676 

143,723 

122,947 

Easdlabad 

19,330 

16,334 

i 

31,885 i 

1 

i t 

i 26,278 ; 

1 ! 

898 

849 

1,560 

! 1,371 

53,673 

44,832 

Sirli Salempur 

18,248 

15,225 

31,124 

30,533 i 

723 

722 

1,487 

! 1,241 

51,582 

47,721 

Akbarpur 

18,424 

14,619 

1 

33,547 

28,227 

1,137 

968 

2,274 

1,975 

55,382 

[ 

45,789 

Derapar «• 

22,808 

1 

18,930 

40,766 

34,605 

1,208 

1,046 

2,167 

2,023 

^ 66,949 

58,609 

Bbognipur 

17,621 

15,198 

32,812 

28,773 

1,831 

1 1,591 

3,177 

3,148 

53,441 

48,710 

Glifitamptir 

21,535 

18,332 

40,618 

37,980 

984 

1 

831 

1,796 

1,724 

1 

64,933 

58,867 

Total 

203,218 

169,283 

1 

369,044 

^324,241 

15,728 

14,270 

31,128 

28,527 

619,118 

536,321 


Thus we have the following distribution of the population; landowners 
3'25; agriculturists 45T5; noii-agricultural 51’60. But the classification 
adopted by the settlement department (based on the census figures and 
verified by the settlement staff, but exclusive of the purely urban population 
of the city of Cawnpore) was: landowners 3*4; cultivators 56’7 ; labourers 
4*45: giving a total of those connected with the land of 64*555 and of those 
unconnected with the land of 35*45. 

The statistics relating to infirmities show that in 1872 amongst the total 
I fi 't’es population of the district there were 161 insane persons 

(34 females), or 1*3 per IO5OOO of the population ; 105 idiots 
(31 females), or *8 per 10,000 inhabitants; 247 deaf and dumb (73 females), or 
2*1 per 10,000; 4,252 blind (1,902 females), or 36*7 per 10,000; and 219 lepers 
(48 females), or 1*8 per 10,000, 
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The statistics of age collected in 1872 exhibit the following results, 
Ages. classified according to sex and religion 


Ages. 

HindHsm 

Musalmdns. 

Total population. 

w 

<D 

1 

Percentage on total 
Hindus. 

Females, 

Percentage on total 
Hindus, 

to 

rSJ 

Percentage on total 
Musalmans. 

DJ 

O 

*c3 

a 

CD 

*3 

+3 

o 

-l-» 

d , 
O 01 

§ i 

(D ^ 

m 

o 

Percentage on total 
population. 

Females, 

*3 

** 

o 

■4^ 

11 

d'p 

Qi Ck 

o o 

P4 

Up to I year 

21,698 

3-8 

20,329 

4-1 

1,836 

3*9 

1,763 

4-1 

23,546 

3'3 

22.105 

4‘1 

Between 1 8s 6 years, 

68,625 

12*0 

63,693 

12-8 

6,063 

106 

6 , 2 G 9 

12*4 

73,722 

11*9 

68,938 

12*4 

Ditto 

6 & 12 „ 

79,176 

13 8 

62,107 

12-5 

6,310 

13*5 

5,303 

12*5 

85,625 

138 

67,459 

12-6 

Ditto 

12&20 „ 

99,361 

17-4 

80,693 

16 3 

7,659 

16*3 

6,899 

l6*2 

107,049 

17*2 

87.651 

16*5 

Ditto 

20 & 30 ,, 

112,978 

197 

102,065 

20*6 

9,911 

21*2 

9,165 

21*5 

122,929 

19*8 

111,254 

20*7 

Ditto 

30 & 40 „ 

84,909 

14*8 

»-• 

CO 

00 

160 

7,250 

15 5 

6,426 

15*1 

92,182 

14*8 

80,636 

15*0 

Ditto 

40 & 50 ,, 

68,258 

10-i 

49,687 

10‘0 

4,624 

9 9 

4,177 

9 8 

62,896 

10*1 

53,876 

100 

Ditto 

60 & 60 „ 

32,169 

5 6 

27,943 

6*6 

2,607 

5*5 

2,323 

5*6 

34,781 

56 

80,270 

5*6 

Above 

60 

16,088 

2‘6 

12,919 

2-6 

1,395 

2*9 

1,245 

2*9 

16,488 

2*6 

14,167 

2*6 


The proportion of Hindu males under 12 to the total Hindu population 
is 29*6 per cent., and of Hindu females is 28‘3; amongst Musalmans the per¬ 
centages are 29*6 and 29*0 respectively. Taking the quinquennial periods up 
to 15 years of age, or 0 to 5, 5 to 10, and 10 to 15 years, the percentage of 
both sexes to the total population is 14T, 11’6, and 9*2 respectively ; or taking 
females only, the numbers are 14*7, 11*3, and 8*2 per cent. Females are slightly 
in excess of males in the first period, and considerably below them in the other 
two. In the third period the males show 10*0 to 8*2 females. Taking the total 
population of the same sex and religion, the proportion of Hindu males of the 
ages of 10 to 13 to ail the Hindu males is 5*7, and of Hindu females to all Hindu 
females is only 4*6; whilst Musalmans show 5*4 and 4*5 respectively. From the 
ages of 13 to 20 the proportion of Hindu males to the total of the same sex and 
religion is 15*9 per cent., and of Hindu females is 15*3 per cent.; whilst Musal¬ 
mans show 15*3 for both males and females. The proportion of males to females 
amongst the Hindu population is 53*6 to 46*4; amongst the Muhammadans and 
others it is 52*2 to 47*8, The percentage of the Hindus in the total population 
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is 92'8; of Muhammadans and others 7’8. No explanation can be oflFered, 
or was oflFered, by the Collector of the apparent retrogression in population. 
It is probably due only to more correct enumeration, for as cultivation has 
increased, some increase instead of decrease in population might have been 
looked for. 

The records of the census of 1872 give the following distribution of the 
Hindu population amongst the four conventional divi¬ 
sions of caste:— 


Ck»3. 

1 

1 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

Total. 

Percentage of 
papulation. 

Brabmana ••• ... 


95,890 1 

87,414 

183,304 

17-2 

Bajpdts ... 

**« 

54,843 j 

37,690 

92,5 •*‘3 

8-7 

Baniyas 


20,406 i 

17,045 

37,451 

j, 3*5 

Other castes ... 

... 

401,133 1 

i 

351,375 

752,508 

70"6 


The Brahmans belong almost entirely to tbe Kanaujiya subdivision, under 
^ , which are enumerated 176,814 persons: the Graurs, the 

next in number, showing only 2,023 souls. Members of 
the Jajhotiya, Sarasut, Dakbini, Gujr^ti, Marwari, and Sanadh divisions are also 
found, and have been separately numbered. From a very early time the 
Eanaujiyas have sent out colonies to the neighbouring districts, and the 
Kanaujiya houses of Lakhna and Dhalipnagar in the Etawa district and of 
portions of Eta and Farukhahad owe their origin to the Oawnpore families. 
Brahmans and Rajputs formerly owned 54*9 per cent, of the entire district, and 
still own 31-5 per cent. Brahmans, too, form one-fifth of the entire cultivating 
population. 

The most notable subdivision in this district is the Jaganbansis, who 
own a large portion of parganahs Ghatampur and Sarh 
Jaganbansis of Ghatampur. included in parganah Kora. Their origin is 

thus described:— 

Deo Narayan Kanaujiya Avasthi was a considerable banker and 
grain seller in Jahanabad, in parganah Kora, but owned only oue small 
village near Jabanabad which he gave in alms to Bhats. His son Jagan 
Parshad was attached to the imperial commissariat, and attained to such 
influence that he was aided by a portion of the imperial army in enforcing 
a bond he held against the Gautams, by which they had mortgaged their estates 
to him for three lakhs of rupees. It need hardly be said that with such 
assistance he was successful, and was not ungrateful, for some time afterwards 
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he supplied the entire camp of the emperor with food during one of Akhar’s 
many expeditions into the Du^b and refused to receive any payment. The 
emperor heard of this unusual proceedings and calling for the contractor invested 
him with the title of Chaudhri of parganah Kora, and directed him to eject the 
Arakhs ; and in memory of his victory over the Gautams, authorized him to 
assume the affix ^Singh^ and other marks peculiar to EajpdtSs such as the form 
of salutation, &c. The family is still recorded as proprietors of a large area, 
which in parganah Ghatampur is being increased by purchase. Other notable 
families of Brahmans are the Dube Chaudhris of Bithiir, the Ohaube 
Chaudhris of MajhSwan, the Tiwari Chaudhris of Tirwa, the Tiwaris of Halepur, 
the Tiwaris of Kharnela, and the Dichits of Umarhat. Their importance^ 
however, is small, compared both in position and influence with the 
Kdjpiits. 

The principal Rajput clans found in the district are the Chandel (14,028), 
Gaur (12,175), Ohauhan (9,566), Bais (6,859), Kachhwdha 
Bajputs. (6,211), Gautam (6,074), Chamar Gaur (4,444), Sengar 

(4,412), Gahlot (3,081), Parih&r (2,622), Panwar (2,491), Bhadauriya (2,163), 
Gaharwar (2,323) ,Rathor (1,733), Tuar (1,534), Sombansi (1,291), and TJjena or 
Ujayini (1,007), The following clans have less than 1,000 members each:— 
B^chhal,Bisen,Bandphar,Bh4raddhvaj, Ohandrabansi, Dh^kara, Dikshit, Donwar, 
Jaisw^r, Jauwarj' Jadon, Kachhaura, Karchuliya, Raghubansi, Raikw^r, Suraj- 
bansi, Sarwar, Sisodija, and others not specified. Taking the Gaurs and Chamar 
Gaurs as onejtheynumberlfijGlO souls and occupy parganahsRastilabad,Derapur, 
and portions of Akbarpur in the west of the district. The Chandels cover nearly 
the whole of Shiurajpur and Jajmau, and the Ohaithans occur principally in 
Akbarpur, Narwal, and portions of Shiurajpur and Derapur. The Bais and 
Gautams divided S^rh Salempur between them, and the former also hold portions 
of Ghatampur. Rajputs still supply thirteen per cent, of the cultivating 
classes, and with Brahmans still hold 31-5 per cent, of the entire area. 

The early history of the district and the history of the principal clans 
di f 'lies leading families are so intimately connected with each 

other, that it is more convenient to collect together here 
the scanty traditions regarding their origin preserved by the leading clans of 
the present day, than to separate the different parts of each story according 
to the more correct classification which more abundant materials have allowed 


Leading families. 


in other district notices. Two of the earlier traditions regarding this district 
refer to the founding of Bil4spur in parganah Sikandra, and Ghatampur in the 
parganah of the same name. Some thousand years ago, so runs the legend, one 
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E4ja Man Singh, Paijw4r, a Kachhw4ha Rdjpiii from Mbatgarh in Bimdel- 
Eachhwalia immi- klmnd, had charge of four tracts \ ildka$) in this part of the 
gration. country—Deokali in the Etawa district, Raipur in Jalatin, 

and Bilaspur and Shahpur in Oawnpore. He settled in BiMspnr and brought 
with him the four castes, Jarha Lodhas, Kaka Pandes, Eharana Baniyas, and 
Enlsarisht K^yaths. The Lodhas, who are still in proprietaiy possession of Bilas- 
pur, are said to have been servants, and theKayaths to have been employed in the 
office. The dynasty lasted for nine generations, when it was terminated by the 
restoration of the Meos to power. In a previous volnme ^ it has been shown that 
in very early times the country towards Gwaliar was occupied by Kachhw^ha 
princes, and that nnmerous colonies were planted by their descendants in the 
neighbouring territories, notably at Kachhwahagarh in Jalaun, whence, later on, 
other colonies set forth to occupy the fertile plains of the Central Dn4b. Thus we 
have Kachhwaha colonies in Etawa on the borders of the Cawnpore district and 
on the opposite side of the Jumna in Bundelkhand. They are still nnmerous in 
Cawnpore, but have lost nearly all the influence that tradition has assigned to 
them'in former times. 

The second legend says that one thousand years ago a Dikhit R4jpuf, 
Bikhit immigra- learned Ghatamdeo, came into the district from Eiaragpur 
and married into a Gautam family, and received from 
his father-in-law, Raja Rikh of Argal, 181 villages of the Meos as dowry. 
^ We invariably find the Meos named as a tribe in occupatioa 

of the greater portion of the Central Duab, and in posses¬ 
sion when the first great and permanent movement of the Rajput clans now 
occupying this tract was made. In Cawnpore they are said to have held the 
south-western portion of the district at the time of the Rajput immigration, and 
it was on fcheir lands principally that each succeeding wave of invaders settled. 
This brave and turbulent race, their hands agaipst every man, and every man’s 
hand against them, were not easily conquered. Tradition preserves accounts of 
unceasing raids on their part, followed by reprisals on the part of the newcomers, 
who not unfreqnently secured by treachery what their arms were unable to 
procure. The earliest tradition regarding the Meos places them at Eumbhi, 
on the Sengur, in parganah Akbarpur, where they were ruled over by a Raja 
Lahria some seven hundred years ago. There is a hliera or mound there in the 
ravines of the Sengur which is still known as Lahrapur.^ Another stronghold 
was in Kukchi, another in Rahniapnr, whilst in Bhognipar were established four 
forts—Mayapuri (Mawar), Soi (Shahpur), Moi (Teonga), and Umargarh 
1 Gazetteer, I., 10, 208 ; lY.j 277. ^ For the Meos see further, Gazetteer, III., 265. 

7 
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(Masauagar ). The Meos were attacked by four successive bodies of immi¬ 
grants, the Graur^ Bais, and Chauhan Rajputs, and the Musalmfo Mughals^ 
but still were able to establish a chaurdd or group of eighty-four villages on the 
banks of the Jumna, of which fourteen villages are in this district in parganah 
Sikandra. The Meos here, as elsewhere^ call themselves Eajpiits, and adopt 
the subdivisional names of Ohandel, Chauhan, Gautam, &c. But though 
their origin is lost in obscurity, there is no doubt that they are not true 
Eajpdts, by whom they are utterly despised, and with whom they cannot 
intermarry or eat. They are to this day the most difScult class of proprietors 
to deal with, always behindhand with their revenue, and in the mutiny pour 
ing out of their fastnesses on the Jumna and devastating the surrounding 
country. 

In the east of the district;i or parganah Sarh Salempur, the old occupants 
Arakhs country are called Arakhs, who divide themselves into 

seven sub-tribes called Arakh, Khagar, Khidraatiya, 6w41, 
Bachar, Chobdar, and Adhi'ij, The Adhrij, who derive their origin from inter¬ 
marriage with a Brahman, are the highest in estimation, though all are now 
generally known under the name Khidmatiya. The Arakhs have neaxiy entirely 
disappeared, being only found in any number in a hamlet of Sirsaul and in 
Majh4wan- The only other trace we have of the old occupants of the country is 
^ in the occasional mention of a tribe of robbers nnder the name 

' Bhyirs. 

Bhy^rs^ in parganahs Bilhaur and Rasulabad, and of Lodhas 
in Pr^s in parganah Ghatampur. 

Coming to more historical times, we have to consider the immigration 
^ ^ of the great Rajput clans, of whom the Ohandels have 

always held, and still hold, the most prominent position in 
the district. From two family histories (bansdwalis) obtained by Mr. ^ right— 
the one in Persian belonging to the now extinct branch of Shinr^jpur, the 
other in Hindi belonging to the Sachendi family—-are derived the particulars of 
the history of the Chandels given here. Two other pedigrees—one belonging to 
the Sakrej branch, the other to the bard of the Chandels who lives at Kakupur— 
were also collated by Mr. Wriglit. The following is the pedigree of the 
Shiurajpur branch:— 


Bhyirs. 


Chandels. 


^ Mr. Wright identifies this tribe with the Bhihars mentioned bj Elliot (I., 19) as being by local 
tradition one of the aboriginal races of Rohilkhand and the Upper Duab, and to whom is attribu¬ 
ted some connection with the Bhars, but is unable to throw any further light on their origin, 
I think, however, they can be identified with the l-hars themselves ; and from the numerous 
local traditions collected by me in the notice cf the Etawa district, there can be little df ubt but 
that the Bhats once occupied a considerable portion of Cawnpore, and played no unimportant 
part ill ita ^cly history. Gazetteer, IV., 363. 
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Pedigree of Skkirdjpur Chandeh, 


Name. 

Remarks. 

Name. 

Remarks. 

1 

Brahma. 


45 

Anangpaldeo. 


2 

Atr, 


46 

Budhpaldeo. 


S 

Chandrama. 


47 

Gurupaldeo. 


4 

Badh 

Founded the Jban- 

48 

Dbanpaldeo. 




si Rdj- 

49 

Sbeodattpaldeo. 


5 

Pamruvas 

Poonded the Prag 

50 

Hardattdeo. 

PanchdeOi bis bro- 



Rij. 

61 

Kanhdeo ... 

6 

Ayo, 



tber, founded Kal- 

7 

Nakoh. 




lu Kankur. Pei- 

8 

Jijhife 

Pounded Jajmau. 



sian manuscript. 

9 

Par, 


62 

Ritsbideo. 


30 

Jamiji. 


53 

BasopAtdeo. 


11 

Prichinna or Pri- 


54 

Grehandeo. 



dhamaadeo. 


55 

Bijaisurdeo. 

Pounded Telinga* 

32 

Parbir. 


66 

Tirij^agi .« 

13 

Manusdeo. 



na. K a k u p u r 

14 

Dhirathdeo. 




manuscript girea 

15 

Sirbangdeo. 




Abdudb. 

26 

Sanjaitdeo. 


57 

Damkbok ... 

Pounded Chanderi 

17 

Einjaitdeo. 




Cbattra Har. 

18 

Rndras. 




Pounded Mandrik. 

19 

Kirtangdeo. 


58 

Sispal 

20 

Snkrdamdeo. 


i 

Slain at tbe great 

2i 

Rifcjnjdeo. 




horse sacrifice of 

22 

Sisasthdeo. 




king Yudbisbtbir. 

23 

DewSkhdeo or 


1 




Deokhdeo. 


69 ! 

Surajpal. ] 

I 

24 

jambdfco or Jait- 


60 

Anandpal. 

. 


deo- 


61 

BansipaL 


25 

26 

Ritpaldeo. 

Ritbiiaratideo. 


62 

63 

Bijaipal. 

Karnpal. 

.. - ■ '■ ' 

27 

Sarmabhardeo. 


64 

Ragbupal. 


28 

Bhirtyagi. 


65 

Birbmrikh, 


29 

Eritriri deo or 


66 

Biriujrikb. 



Krityangani. 


67 

Anangrikb. 


30 

Sirpatideo. 


68 

Banprisidb. 


31 

Bardbandeo. 


69 

Tipurdeo or Tar- 


32 

Subbideo. 



purdeo. 


3.3 

Budbseir. 


70 

Chandrdacb o r 


34 

Dbarmsdhir. 



Cbandrbirbm, 


35 

Chandrapuras or 

Pounded Cbandi- 

71 

Bibrdeo. 



Ghattarbal. 

Cbandawal i n 

72 

Kiratdeo. 




the Dakhin. Per¬ 

73 

Rikhbrabin. 

Founded' Ratbs and 



sian manuscript. 

74 

Ararbrabm ... 

36 

Bijaisidh or 
Singti. 

76 

Sirkbaribrabm. 

Miratb. 


37 

Harsidh. 


76 

Madibrabm. 

Pounded Maboba. ' 

38 

Kamalsid h or 


77 

Madanbrahm »«. 


Kamsidhpal* 


78 

Ratanbrabm. 


39 

Subansidh, 


79 

Gyancbandr o r 


40 

Bansdhir. 



Mancbandr, 


41 

Gunrasdhirdeo. 


80 

Jaijaibrabm. 


42 

Sarpaldeo. 


81 

Bijaibrabm. 


43 

Harp^Ideo. 


82 

Kiratbrabm. 


44 

Lokpaldeo. 


83 

Ballabbrahtb. 
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Name. 

Remarks. 

Name. 

Remarks. 

84 

Parmaldeo ... 

Kalinjar fort taken 

97 

Gargajdeo, 




by Kntb-ud-diD, 

98 

Karcbandrdeo, 




1202 A.D. 

99 

Udechand, 


85 

SaT)hajit 

Migrated to Ka- 

100 

Srideo, 




nauj, 1223 S (Per- 

101 

Chandrdeo. 




sian manuscript), 

102 

Karandeo. 




1180 S, (Hindi 

103 

Sainsarcband. 




manuscript.) 

104 

Ajaicband. 


86 

Gyasdeo. 


105 

Jit Singb. 


87 

GhansyamdeOi , 


206 

Khemkarar. 


88 

Bihrdeo. 

1 

107 

Ramchandr ... 

Contemporary of 



i 



Akbar. 

89 

LaliTdeo. 1 


108 

Jagatman ... 

Do, of Jahangir., 

90 

Supdeo, 


109 

Saba! sab 

1640 A.D. 

91 

Basdeo. 


110 

Indarjit. 


92 

Khakhdeo* 


[ in 

j Zorawar Singb. 


93 

Dhandea. 


112 

Mandhata. 


94 

Jairajdeo. 


113 

Hindupat 

Contemporary with 

9S 

SMurajdeo 

Migrated to Sbiu- 



Piroz Shah. 



x&jpur, 1393 S. 






(Persian inanu- 

114 

Risal Singh. 




Bcript), 1383 S. 

115 

Sbiu Singb .m 

Dan Singb, after¬ 



(Hindi m a u u- 



wards Raja. 



script.) 

116 

Mabendur Singb. 


96 

Bahaldeo m. 

Omitted in Sakrej 

117 

Dan Singb. 




manuscript. 

118 

Sati Parshad. 



The Ohandels are of the Ohandrain got, and trace their origin through 
Chandra to Brahma, including in their pedigree historic names such as Jijh^t 
and Pur. From Brahma to Sati Parshad, the last Raja, they number 118 gene¬ 
rations. The Hindi manuscript describes the mystic birth of Chandrabrahm 
Branches of the intrigue of Chandra and HimSvati, giving the date 

Chandels. ^3 K^rtik Badi 4, S. 204. According to the promise of 

his mtative father, Chandrabrahm established his dynasty after a series of 
battles waged by countless hosts of horsemen, and paid for by impossible 
treasures, in Chandi-Ohandawal in the Dakhin. He and his successors are 
credited with universal empire, and with taking tribute from the kings of Etim 
and Ceylon. He founded K^linjar, and cadet branches established themselves 
in the Karnatic in Kalu Kankar, in Mirath, Sambhal, and Kumaun. The 
history of the Ohandels, according to local tradition, appears to be really 
divided into the history of the following dynasties :— 

(1) the Ohandi-Ohandawal branch ; 

(2) the Chanderi branch founded by Damkhok; 

(3) the Mahoba branch founded by Madanbrahm ; 

(4) the Kanauj branch founded by Sabhajit; and 

(5) the Shiurgjpur branch founded by Shiuraj Singh. 
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One of the most prominent names in the history of the family is that of 
Parm^I Deo, the first to abandon the affix or title of Brahm, on the retention 
of which, according to the promise of the illustrious father of the race, depended 
the prosperity and permanence of the dynasty. Parmal Deo, in spite of the aid 
of those famous champions Alha and Udal, was defeated by Prithiraj Ghaub^n, 
and his fortress Kalinjar was sacked by Kutb-ud-din in 1202, and by snccessiye 
emperors, until annexed by Akbar in 1570.^ The Persian manuscript gives but 
Kanauj and Cawu- ®lght kings of Maboba, the Hindi manuscript sixteen. After 
the utter defeat and loss of their country suffered under 
Brahmaditya, son of Parmal Deo, the whole clan is said to have migrated to 
Kanauj, which is thus referred to by the Persian manuscript :—^^Afc this time 
the G^harwar Baja of Kanauj, who was hitherto rich and prosperous, first from 
the defeat he had suffered from Rai Pithaura, and afterwards from Shahab-ud- 


din Ghori, left his home and settled in Benares; then Sabhajit, by advice of his 
vazirs and khadims, established himself in Kanauj.” The date of this migra¬ 
tion is given by the Persian manuscript as 1223 S., by the Hindi manuscript 
as 1180 S,, a discrepancy which will be noticed in the account of the Farukh- 


abad district. The manuscripts make eight of the line rulers in Kanauj—Sab 
hajit, Ghansyam Deo, Lahr Deo, Basdeo, Gyas Deo, Bihr Deo, Supdeo, KbAkh 
Deo. From the last came Dham Deo, who had the following descendants ;— 


Shiuraj Deo, founded Shiuraj- 
pur. 

Raja. 

From this branch descended the 
Rdwat of Onha, parganah 
Shiuli. 


Dham Deo. 


Pat Deo, founded Pachor. 
Bducat, 

Prom this branch descended 
the Rdna of Sakrej, pax- 
ganah Shiuli. 


Lag Deo, founded Sapahi. 

Rdo. 

Prom this branch descended 
the Rdwat of Rawatpur, par¬ 
ganah Bithur. 


From thence a migration was made to Radhan, where are the remains 

of a large fort, and thence to Shiurajpur, of which the 
Pounding of Shiurajpur. • i r r* n • 

Persian manuscript gives tne ioilowmg account :— 

Shiur4j Deo founded Shiurajpur and called it after his own name, so that from 
Kumaun to Karra (in the Allahabad district) the whole country of Kanauj was 
in his possession. Since the rule of the Muhammadans had been established now 
for some time, all the Raj as and great men of the country attended the emperor’s 
court, and amongst them Shiuraj Deo, regarding whom it was ordered that, 
leaving Kanauj, he was to reside in tappa R&dhau and Bilhat, in the parganah of 
Bithur, where is ^ Sita Rasoi.’ Shiurdj accordingly obeyed the emperor’s order 
and left the fort of Kanauj. He built Radhan first and lived there for a time, 
but subsequently removed to Shiurajpur and established bis rule over the neigh- 

^ A full accouut of the Maboba branch and the legends here alluded to will he found in 
(gazetteer, L, la, 524, where a list of names is also given, Por Kalinjar see ifiid, 44>* 
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bouring country. While he lived in Kanauj he had soldiers, horse and foot, 
numerous as the waves of the sea, so that to enumerate them is impossible. They 
say that when the Raja went for a short time to Karra, horsemen carried to him the 
betel leaf prepared for him daily in his home before the hour of midday meal.’’ 

The Gautams ^ are said to have bestowed on the Ohandels the sixfey-two 
villages which afterwards formed the Raja’s taluka under our settlements, but 
there is no mention of this source of the Ohandel prosperity in either manuscript. 
It is most probable that like other tribes they were encouraged by grants of 
land from the emperor to expel the turbulent Meos. Shiuraj Deo was suc¬ 
ceeded, twelfth in descent, by Ramchandr, a contemporary 
of the emperor Akbar, who bestowed a \sanad upon him.^ 
Jagatman succeeded, and was confirmed in his father’s possession by a sanad of 
Abdullah Kh4n, vazir of Jahangir. To him succeeded Sabal Singh, who lived 
about 1640 A.D., and who obtained six sanads declaring him zamfnd^r of his 
taluka. After R4ja Sabal Singh came Edjas Indarjit, Zor^war Singh, Mandhata, 
and Hindupat, the last of whom occupied the gaddi fvom. about 1715 A.D. to 
1757 A.D., and in whose behalf there were several sanads of Firoz Shah and 
Muhammad Shdh ; and also two pattas^ one of Gobind Rfii Marhatta for 1162 
fasli, the other of Bdla Rai Marhatta for 1163 fasli. Hindupat died in 1770 A.D^ 
and was succeeded by Irsal Singh, who died in 1780. His son Shin Singh was 
the R4ja with whom our first settlements were made as zamindar. Shin Singh 
died in 1806, and was succeeded by his son Muhendur Singh, a minor. In 1824 
Muhendur Singh died, and was succeeded by his uncle Dan Singh, who died in 
January, 1832, leaving his son Sati Parsh^d, a boy nine years of age, fated to 
be the last of this long line of ancient nobility. 


1 Beames’Elliot, I., 116. » 

® Tbe following is a translation of a sanad granted by the Emperor Akbar to Raja Ram- 
chandra:—“ Since it has been brought to our notice that from time of old, according to immemo¬ 
rial custom, Rs. 15,000 for support, and one tinka per cultivated bigha by right of seigniory from 
the villages of parganah Bithur, Sirkar Kanauj. by title of zamindari, have been received by my 
good friend Ramchandra Chandel, and that he is in possession of full enjoyment of that grant and 
fees: he has petitioned our Majesty that an order be passed that the ahovementioned grant and fees, 
by title of zamindari from the villages ahovementioned, according to former custom, be conti¬ 
nued in his possession and enjoyment from rabi; that from year to year, and from harvest to har¬ 
vest, he may enjoy and possess them ; and being a true and loyal servant, may for ever pray for 
our greatness and prosperity. Be it ordered therefore that all officers and servants, jagirdarSn and 
krorian, now and for ever, obeying this order, and accepting those rights as free, complete, 
and fixed, leave them in his possession, nor change nor alter in any respect, nor interfere in any 
way, nor demand a fresh title. 


95 villages? 


Bad ban 


... 44 villages 

Bharbedi 

••• 6 

villages. 

Bilhat 

»«• 

... 12 „ 

Haveli 

... 18 


Rhalphandi 

... 

... 7 „ 

Barua 

... 8 



® Of the above, only Rlidhan and Barua are names of villages, the remainder are local defi¬ 
nitions of areas now extinct» . . 
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Sapihi taluka,. 


Of the principal branclies of the Chandel clan shown above, the Pachor 
Paelior, Sakrej, and branch is extinct and the Sakrej branch practically so. 

The Onha (Nonari BahMurpnr) taluka consisted origi¬ 
nally of thirty-four villages^ ten of which were held as ndnhaT^^ but the privilege 
was resumed by Almas Ali Khan, who left only ten villages in the possession of 
the family; these have now^ owing to sales for arrears of revenue, dwindled 
down to six villages, which “ have only escaped,” says Mr. Buck, on 
accountof their lying in a tract of which the greater part of the cultivated 
area, consisting of rice land, was not recorded as cultivated in the village 
papers.” 

The Sapihi taluka consisted originally of ninety villages, of which forty-eight 
were separated,and the holder with the title of Rawat became 
the founder of the Eawatpur taluka, of which Randhfr 
Singh was the last representative. His estate is now in the hands of the Court of 
Wards for the benefit of a boy adopted by the widow of his son, who died a 
week after Randhir Singh. From Eawatpur one descendant separated his share 
into the K4kadeo estate, consisting of 23 \illages. Of the villages remaining with 
the original family of Sapihi, thirty-seven have gradually been taken up by other 
members of the family and two have been given aspit/i to Brahmans. Sapihi, 
Gangroli, and Kiratpur are the only ones which remain attached to the gaddi: 
and in these even under the English Government, which gives every one his 
due, the ancestral custom, which retained the whole in the name of the repre¬ 
sentative of the family, has had to give way before the claims of all the descend¬ 
ants of Hira Singh to their shares calculated per stirpes. Hence the revenues 
of the original seat of the family, Sapihi and Kiratpur, are enjoyed by 
the cadet branch now represented by Shiudin Singh, and those of Gangroli 
by .the sons of the late Rao Pahlw&n Singh, of whom the eldest is a 
lunatic. 

‘ The original branches held the old parganahs of Shiurajpur, Shiuli, 
Sakrej, and Bithur. The branch that settled in Sachendi 
and overran all the south of parganah Jajmau may be consi¬ 
dered but a renegade one. Of its origin the Persian manuscript gives curiously 
a clearer account than the Hindi manuscript, as follows They say that Har 
Singh Deo, son of Karkaj Deo, a brother of Karchand, who lived at Bihari 
(Pyari), on the banks of the Ganges, had a son, Hindu Singh, very strong and 
great, but infamous for his oppression of the raiyats. At that time Raja Induijit 
hearing of this was grievously offended. One day that very man, passing through 
sanad of Alamgir bestowing the title of Cbaudbri of parganah 3biuli confirms this* 


Sacbendi. 
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Laelilimanpiir Misranj got; up a quarrel with the inhabitants, and began to 
oppress them greatly. The Brahmans complained to the Raja, and set forth all 
the oppression they had undergone. The Raja becoming very angry, wrote to 
Hindu Singh, ordering him to leave his home and seek another country, and 
warned him that to eat and drink in this country was forbidden him; it were better 
he went elsewhere. He then, with all his belongings, went and settled in tappa 
Sapihi and became the servant of the R^o of Sapihi. At that time fortune so 
favoured Hindu Singh that he rose to great power and built forts in Binaur and 
Sachendi, and established his rule over a large tract of country, and engaged 
thousands of soldiers, horse and foot, and obtained victories in many battles 
waged against him. BGs fame was noised abroad, and he assumed the title of 
R^ja of Sachendi.’’ From the Hindi manuscript, however, we obtain the follow¬ 
ing account of the rise of the Sachendi family, which eventually got the posses¬ 
sions of the old family temporarily in its grasp :—‘‘The thirty-fifth was Grargaj 
Deo, who had two sons, Karchan Deo, by a concubine, and Har Singh Deo, the 
sister’s son of the Tilok Ohandi Bais. When Gargaj Deo died Karchan Deo 
and Har Singh Deo disputed about the succession, hearing which Tilok Chand 
came to the Rdni and desired she would give the rdj io Har Singh Deo. She 
refused, and set Karchan Deo upon the gaddL Har Singh Deo left Shiurdj- 
pur, came to Binaur, and founded Harsinghpur and a second graciJcZ'i.” The 
truth appears to he more with the latter account. Hindu Singh being a 
descendant some generations distant of Harsingh Deo, living in the reigns of 
Indurjit andHinddpat, and a contemporary of Firoz Shah, “to which Rajas,” says 
the manuscript, “ Hindu Singh, in spite of his power, never failed in respect, nor 
committed so grave an offence as that of his son, Sambhar Singh.” Hindu 
Singh’s power indeed became so great, and his contumacy so determined, that 
the reigning emperor got the Bhadauriya Raja to attack him and expel him 
the country; the great forts of Binaur and Sachendi being given over to the 
Bhadauriyas. Sambhar Singh, however, returned eighteen years afterwards 
and recovered the whole of the lost territory. This same Sambhar Singh rose 
to such power that he ousted the young Risal Singh and compelled him to 
leave the country. The usurper then obtained the title-deeds to the greater 
part of the country, and established a “garrison in Shiurajpur. With the 
aid, however, of Nawdb Najaf Khan, Nfeim of Nawab Wazir-ul Mamdlik 
Asaf-ud-daula, Risdl Singh re-established his authority over the whole parganah 
of Shiurajpur.” 

Sachendi, properly Ohaohendi, is said to have beenfoundedby Chdchak Deo, 
twelftii in descent from Harsingh Deo, and the first to assume the title of Raja, 
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tliougli noii invested witB the tilah His brother Kimiar Singh founded Binaur ; 
a second brother^ Garab DeOj settled in Garab in parganah Bithiir; and a thirds 
Parasram, in Perajor, in parganah Akbarpnr* Hindu Singh was sixth in descent 
from Ohachak Deo ; his brother Jograj settled in Binaur, and his brother Hirde 
Singh in Panki, all three taking the title of Eaja. The Rajas of Sachendi ^ and 
Binaur joined the rebels, and their estates were confiscated and bestowed on 
loyal subjects. The Raja of Panki has kept possession of only half of his 
ancestral estate, and that half is almost hopelessly burdened with debt; but it 
has recently been placed under the charge of the Court of Wards with the hope 
of freeing it from the grasp of the money-lender. Thus of the once vast posses¬ 
sions of the Chandels covering nearly the four pargaiif^hs Shiurajpur, Shiiili, 
Bithdr, and Jajmau, only 125 entire villages remain, some of which have been 
re* purchased, and shares in others. 

Gaur Rajputs claim the next place, and amongst them the Ohamar Gaur 
^ subdivision of the Bharaddhvaj go% who occupy nearly the 

whole of the western portion of the district and own a larger 
area than even the Chandels. Here they give one out of several explanations of 
their origin current amongst the clan in different parts of these provinces which 
also seems to be the most popular. With many other clans of Rajputs they trace 
their origin to Garh Gajni, whence came their founder EnjaPrithvi Deo to the 
court of Jaichaud, Rathor of Kanaiij, whose daughter he married, and through 
her received the country around Kalpi and Karra-Manikpur as dowry. During 
his raids on the Meos, Prithvi Deo saw and became enamoured of the daughter of 
the Meo Raja of JSTarha Kuser, and in the good old fashion carried her off and 
married her. The Meos dissembled their wrath and invited the Gaurs and their 
principal leaders to a great feast, at which Prithvi Deo and his wives appeared. 
At a preconcerted signal the guests were attacked, and all, except the two Ranis, 
w’ere slain. These both fled, and the Meo Rani took refuge with a Brahman, 
and the Rathorin, who was far advanced in pregnancy, with a Ohamar; hence the 
distinction between the two great subdivisions of the Bahman-Gaur and Cha- 
mar-Gaiir. The latter, however, asserts its superiority as having Rajput blood on 
both sides in its veins. The other great subdivision is the Bhat-Gaur, but no 
tradition regarding them appears to exist here. The Giiamar-Gaur sometimes 
explain the name as due to an ancestor named Raja Chaunhar, or that they 
were called after the sage Ohiman, or after the chatinri which their ancestor 
waved over Rama’s head in his expedition to Lanka; but aU that can bo 

1 Durga Parsbad, EaJa of Sachendi, shot himself with a pistol rather than be arrested by a 
thanadar sent to take him on the re-occupatiou of the British in 1858, ^ The old kktra 

or mound at Eahnianpur in parganah Akbarpur is called Kasi a, 

8 
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said is that the name undoubtedly connects them with the Chamdrs, however 
much they may wish to disclaim the connection. The Gaurs are one of 
the thirty-six royal clans mentioned by Tod ; but his list of subdivisions 
is utterly unlike anything obtaining in these provinces; he gives Untahir, 
Silhala, Ttir, Diisena, and Budanu, and notes that continuous mention 
is made of Gaurs in the accounts of the wars of the great Ohauhan Pri- 
tliviraj. 

The local tradition goes on to say that the son of the Kathorin was 

Pathar Deo, who to avenge his father’s death set to work to 
Basulabadfamilies. iiir tt j ^ i 

entirely extirpate the Meos. He had seven sons, oi whom 

Bhatak Deo, the eldest, received forty-two villages and settled in Makrandpur, 
and Dundan Deo occupied twenty-four villages and made Banipara his head¬ 
quarters. BachhraJ, the third son, obtained twenty-four villages, of which Nar 
was the chief. These three places are in the Basiilabad parganah; the other four 
sons settled in other parganahs of this district. * Bajan Deo went to Ndr in 
Akbarpur, R^sik Deo to Jhinjhak in parganah Mangalpur-Derapur, Bular Singh 
to Gahlon, and Roshan Deo to Bdrhapur, both in Akbarpur. In Rasulabad, 
Bachhraj, though not the eldest son, received the title of Raja. Though at first 
his estate included only twenty-four villages, he gradually extended his rule 
until he gained possession of fifty-six. These were, however, gradually distri¬ 
buted amongst the minor branches of the Raja’s family, so that at the time of 
the cession to the British Government the Raja himself held only twenty-two 
villages. The junior branches of the family, with the title of Rao or Rawat,held 
smaller estates, five in number. The Salempur Mahera taluka, held with the 
title of Rao, comprised thirteen villages. The Malg4on taluka, held by its R^o, 
was composed of six villages, including Parjani in parganah Derapur. The 
Gajen taluka, consisting of eight villages, the Rasul Rawatgaon taluka of four 
villages, and the Kashipur taluka, lying in parganah Shiurajpur, but includ¬ 
ing two villages in Rasulabad, were all three held without any special 
title. 

Bhatak Deo, the eldest son, as has been observed, did not obtain the title 

of Raja, His descendant, however, acquired very consider- 
Desceudants of ^ j t. j ^ 

Bhatak Deo. able estates, and had four sons: Padam, otherwise called 

Surjan Deo, Soni Deo, Sd.mil Deo, and Sangal Deo. Padam Dec’s chief village 

was Makrandpur Kainjari, to which were attached ten other villages. Soni Deo, 

the second son, obtained the taluka named after Mdlkanpurwa, its principal 

village, with twelve other villages. His estate was, however, subsequently 
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«3iBiributed amongst ilie sons of Padam Deo for some reason 'wlilcli is 
not known. Samil Deo obtained tbe Samian talnka, composed of six vil¬ 
lages ; and lastly, Sangal Deo inherited the Iteli ilaka, consisting of eight 
villages. 

Dund Deo, the second son of Pathar Deo, had two sobs, Ammar and 
Maharaj, between whom the Banipara talaka was divided ; nine villages only 
lie in parganah Easiilabad, the remainder being situated in parganahs Akbarpnr 
and Derapur. Of the nine in parganah Basdlabad seven fell to the lot of Ammar 
and two to Maharaj. 

In Derapnr, Easik Deo settled in Jhinjhak with an appanage of twenty- 
four villages; his eldest son Bibdeo separated from the family, and obtaining the 
title of Eana settled in Ban, where three generations retained possession, 
after which the seat of authority was moved to SurSsi, where it remained for 
ten generations, when it was transferred to Mangalpiir by Manikchand, where 
Descendants of Basik nineteen generations have succeeded to the title. There 
were nominally twenty-four villages attached to this 
title, seventeen known as Susru (Aurangabad, &c.), seven as Mangalpur. 
The former were the share of two brothers, Sonsar Chand and TJdaiya 
Chand, which they took when their brother BahMur Chand moved to Surfisi. 
The most important representatives of this family are the Khanpur Thakurs, 
sons of one Kinn^r Singh who did good service in the mutiny and was 
given the confiscated estates of the Nar Edja. The sons, too, by a system 
of borrowing money to purchase landed property, have acquired very great 
influence in parganahs Easulabad, Derapur, and Sikaudra; but with the 
exception of Qyan Singh, who has been made an honorary magistrate, have 
not a high reputation, although they have kept in with the authorities by 
judicious expenditure on girls’ schools and the like. The family descended 
from Asis Deo, the second son of Easik Deo, did not succeed in obtaining any 
position of importance in the district. One descendant indeed, Earn Singh, was 
given the office of Ohandhari in parganah Qhatampur, where his family still 
own some villages.' The third son of Easik Deo, Bhdo Singh, was given the 
title of Eawat of Bhindemau with twelve villages. From the fourteenth 
generation there have been two rival claimants to the title, owing to Tej Singh 
having married twice. The better title, however, is that of the descend¬ 
ant of Gohar Singh, who received the tilah from the head of the family, the 
Eaja of Nar. But to such a depth of poverty is this family reduced that 
the only property now left to support the title is a plot of about four 
acres. 
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Bdwat of Aikaru. 


The Ndr Raja. 


Horel Deo^ fourth in descent from Bachhrdj, the Eaja of Nar, was 
given Aikdru and eleven other villages with the title 
of Eawat; but the title was subsequently diverted 
to the representative of another family, and is supported by an allotment of 
five acres in Aikaru. The Gahlon estate (24 villages) has entirely changed 
hands ; the Barhdpur estate was transferred to Baniyas, and by them to an 
Aganhotri, from whom it was repurchased by a descendant of the old slock 
who had made some money by farming and selling his produce. The Nariha 
estate was, like so many estates in parganah Akbarpur, fraudulently taken 
possession of by Khalil Khan, but recovered by the old family through the 
special commission; it is again, however, passing out of their hands. Of the 
large area originally under the territorial authority of the Gaurs there are 
now in their possession only 75 entire villages and portions of others. The 
fate of the Raja of is thus described by Mr. Evans:—At the cession 
Daryao fcJingh owned a very large number of villages 
in the parganah 5 the revenues imposed on him were 
so excessive that his villages were first farmed, and then sold up for arrears 
of revenue. Reduced to a state of comparative poverty, it is hardly to be 
wondered at that he did not remain faithful to the Government in 1857. 
He was hanged and his estates confiscated. The present representative 
of the family is the son of his younger brother, whose estate was not con¬ 
fiscated. He owns half in each of four villages which were assessed very lightly 
at last settlement.” To assess them at half assumed assets would have 
involved a very heavy rise ; and Mr. Evans therefore, subject to the sanction of 
Government, proposed a very lenient revenue, such as he could not have recom¬ 
mended under any other circumstances. 

The Gautams are found in parganah Sarh Salempur, into which they 
spread from the pressure of increase of population from 
their original home at Argal in the Fatehpur district, 
turning out the Arakhs. The earliest date of their immigration into this dis¬ 
trict is giveu as only 450 years ago, when Bahram Shah settled in Biposi, sub¬ 
sequently known as Najafgarh, This estate w^as lost, but a subsequent immi¬ 
gration led to the founding of a subordinate gaddiy viz,^ that of the Rao of 
Chilli (Ghirali) with 24 villages. This title, as attached to one person, soon 
became extinct, but is represented by the custom that all members of this sub¬ 
tribe retain the distinctive prefix of Rao. Another settlement was made in the 
twelve villages near Sisupur, which were called Banpur from the jungle (ban) 
being cut by the settlers. At a later date Bahadur Singh, for his aid against the 


Gantams. 
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EohillaSj was given 84 villages^ and was appointed amil of a large territory 
extending into Siibah Allahabad. 

There are two settlements in this district of Ohayhans of the Bach go% 
Chauhans parganah Akbarpur, the other in Jajmaii^ 

a branch of which emigrated to Narwal in parganah 
S^rh. The older immigration is that of Khemraj, a soldier of fortune and cadet 
of the Mainpuri family; who for his assistance in subjngating the Meos was 
given 36 villages. Their first settlement was at Mobana; but the gaddi with the 
title of Rao was afterwards transferred to Seontha. The last holder of the title; 
Rao Pirdewan Singh, died recently, after all the property attached to his rank 
had been stripped from him by money-lenders. The Chauhans are still a 
strong and fairly prosperous clan; but their property is being dissipated by 
mortgages and sales of small shares. The second settlement of Chauhans is, 
that of Gfhansyam Singh; who also claimed to be a cadet of the Mainpuri family; 
but who came after the beginning of the last century into this district, where he 
received from Hindu Singh Chandel the charge of 22 villages, principally wrest¬ 
ed from the Gautams, of which Rameipur and Narwal were the chief. For a short 
time Ghansyam Singh was entrusted with the collection of revenue amounting to 
Rs. 96,000 a year under the emperor, and maintained a standing force which 
he lodged in 32 forts, traces of many of which may still be seen. At our first 
settlement the then Raja, Sirnet Singh, thought the risk of property under our 
Government not sufficiently alluring, and refused the settlement, but petitioned 
again at the third settlement, when the collateral branch of Narwal claimed 
a division and obtained a decree. The title of Raja was also attached to this 
estate. The Rameipur branch soon lost the whole of their property, and the 
Narwal branch is deeply in debt, but still keep their heads above water, chiefly 
through the aid of that friend of Rajas,” Chaube Sidhdri L41. The last three 
Rdjas, however, having died within a few months of each other, the present 
representative considers it unlucky to assume the title. 

The origin of the Bais (Bharadhvaj got) rdjdhdni in Daundia Khera is 
well known. Prom thence three waves of emigration 
have settled in this district; (1) at Tilsahri in parga¬ 
nah Sdlempur ; (2) at Patehpur Roshnai in parganah Akbarpur; (3) at Patara 
in parganah Ghdtampur. The Tilsahri family spread over the entire parganah 
Salempur and into Jajmau, owning originally 39 villages. The second came 
under. Birmdnand and defeated the Gaurs at the old Meo Khera Kasrii 
of Rahniapur in parganah Akbarpur, and established theniselves in twelve 
villages. The most notable person of this branch is Bhupal Singh of Bisaikpur, 
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The last body of immigrants ejected a tribe of Kat-baises for recusancy in 
paying their revenue, and took possession of what were nominally twenty- 
four villages, most of which they still retain. 


Gaharvvars. 


The Gaharwar clan of the Bharadhvaj got occupy the southern portion 
of parganah Bilhaur, and the account given of their 
settlement is as follows:—After the flight of Manik 
Chandj younger brother of Jaichand E^thor, Kaja of Kanauj, on the defeat of 
the latter at Kanauj and of Manik Chand ^ at Karra Manikpur, his sons made 
their way to the Vindhya mountains near Mirzapur, whence one son settled 
in Orchha, and the youngest returned to Aurangpur Sambhi, and ousting 
the Ujena Thakurs who were in possession, established a rdj at Sengh, to 
which were attached twenty-eight villages (seven across the Ganges), and a 
cadet branch with the title of Rao at Maddra Rdi, with seventeen other villages. 
During the oppressions of the Oudh rule the latter branch became extinct, and 
only nine villages remained in the hands of the Sengh Raja. The late Raja, 
Bhawani Singh, was an adopted heir from that branch of the family which had 
settled aqross the Ganges, and owing to his lunacy, which threw the estate into 
the power of his two widows, women of no high moral character, even these 
have been in danger of transfer; but the estate is now in charge of the Court 
of Wards, and may be saved for the young occupant of the yaddi, Takht 
Singh. 

The Ujena or Ujayyini Rnjpflts of the Sombansi got carry the date of their 
first settlement back to the arrival from Ujain of Sursdh Pan- 
Ujayyinis. invitation of his relation Jaichand of Kanauj, who 

invested him with the title of Raja of the Ujayyinis. Their first establishment 
was at Ankin. Subsequently settlements were made in Mariani, Bhituri, and 
K^kupur in parganah Shiurajpiir. Of the villages originally owned by them 
they now hold only two. 


Gahlots of the Gobhit got occupied the northern portion of parganah 

^ Rashlabad, adjacent to the Farukhabad district, where also 

this tribe held large tracts of country, whence they had 

expelled the Meos. Mr. Evans gives their history as connected with this 

district as follows:—They tell the same story as is current in that district, how 

Govind E4o settled under the patronage of Jaichand of Kanauj, and how his 

^ For an attempted solution of the relation of Gaharwars to Rathors, I refer to Bearaes^ Elliot I 
121. The fanciful derivation given to the name here is *‘ont of house and home” hShar)’ 
leferring to the flight of the tribe after the destruction of Kananj, The family history calls Jail 
chand Rathor a Gaharv^dr, See further local history of the Earulihabad and Mirzagur districta. 
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territory was divided between the two lines descended frc in As and Haniir, two 
brothers, sons of one Nar Singh Bhan, in the fourth generation from Govind 
Bao. As obtained twenty-five and Hamir thirty-three viUages in parganah 
Easulabad. The descendants of As now hold no entire village. They have lost 
eleven entire villages, and now hold but portions of the remaining fourleen. 
The other line still have possession of five entire villages and portions of five 
others, but have wholly lost the remaining twenty-three. The Gahlots have 
also preserved their pedigrees. The descendants of As show from sixteen 
to twenty-five generations from Govind Rao, wdiile those of Haiiiir have pedi¬ 
grees giving fifteen to twenty-two generations down to the present representa¬ 
tives.’^^ 

There have been four settlements of Panwars of the Vasisht ^ot in the 
p district. The one that settled in Bilhanr was subsequently 

known by the name of Djayyinis. The story runs that in 
the fifteenth century Kuber Singh from Dharanagar in Ujain stopped near the 
Deojdni tank at Umargarh (now known as Musanagar in parganah Bhognipur) 
for the purpose of performing his midday devotions, and being pleased with the 
place, settled there. The fourth in descent from him, Pulaudar Sah, settled in 
Pulandar, where he. acquired an estate of twelve villages. From him two 
branches sprang, one of which obtained the title of Raja of Gilauli from Nawab 
Mnnfr-nd-daula of Lucknow one hundred and fifty years ago. This family still 
exists, but is reduced to poverty. The Panwars of Katra Makrandpur in par¬ 
ganah Ghatampur also derive their origin from the same source. They say that 
Kunwar B4gdeo of Dharanagar, some five hundred years ago, married into the 
family of the Karchuli Raja of Hamirpur, and was given twelve villages, of which 
four are still in the possession of the family.^ A third family settled in Amoli 
in the reign of Akbar, headed by two Risaldars, Singh Man and Rarayan Dds, 
whose troops becoming for some fancied slight to their religion disajBfected, w^ere 
transferred to these parts, and camped where there was good grazing for their 
horses in Amoli, from which site they populated Dohru and Kohra. The 
three families are entirely separate and have no mutual intercourse of any 
sort. 


In addition to the above Rajput settlements we have Dikhits in Ghatam- 


OtRer Eajpufis. 


pur, Sisodhias in Ahranlighat in parganah Bhognipur, and 
Janwars in Bagdodi Pern and Karsauli (old) in parganah 


^ The Gahlots turned out the Gaurs in the western villages of parganah Bilhanr, 
where their territory acquired an unenviable notoriety, which gave rise to the name 
Tisah or three harvests—kharif, rabi, and plunder. ® See Gaz, L, 418. 
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Bithufj and Sengars, Bliadauriyas, Karchiilis, Parihars, and Sombansis also 
scattered over the district. 

On several occasions Rajpiit landowners who were behindhand with 

their revenue have been compelled to embrace Muham- 
Kau-muslitns. t i i /->n 

* madanism. Thus we have the Chanhans of parganah Akbar- 

pur converted by Alamgir, and the Chandels of the same parganah converted 
by the Bangash Nawdb of Farukhabad. One branch of the Dikhit family also 
in Ghatampur is Muhammadan in obedience to the vow of Ghatamdeo when 
praying for a son at the shrine of Madar Shah. The customs of these Nau-mos- 
lims as they are called are a curious mixture of the Hindu and Musalm^n, 
as they intermarry only with Thakurs similarly circumstanced, maintaining 
the relative precedence of castes as amongst Thakurs, and being generally 
called by well known Hindu names. But their dead are buried, they are mar¬ 
ried by the Kiizi, and they observe Muhammadan customs at birth, marriage, 
and death. They cannot, as a rule, recite the prayers (namdz parhna)^ 
but they perform the orthodox obeisances (djda). At the same time they 
worship Ohaohak Devi to avert small-pox, and keep up their friendly intercourse 
with their old caste bi’ethren in domestic occurrences ; eating, however, sepa¬ 
rately. 

The third great Hindu division is represented principally by the Dhiisar 
Baniyas (14,124 j, Ummar (7,394J, and Agarwal (4,868) subdivisions. 

Besides there are the Ajiidhiya Basi (1,797), Jamaniya 
f 1,765), Derhummar (1,497), Parwal (1,818), and other minor subdivisions 
regarding whom very little worth recording is really known. The Parwals or 
Parwars are partly of the Hindu and partly of the Jaina religion. The Dhii- 
sars trace their origin to Dehli, and are widelj^ scattered all over these provinces. 
They are remarkable for taking to the profession of arms, and are found in 
almost every occupation, in addition to shopkeeping. They deriv^e their name 
from a sacred place named Dhusi in the Dakhia, which I have not been able to 
identify. The Kasarwanis are more numerous farther south, aud are divided 
iuto three great branches, the Kashmiri, Purbiya, and Allahabacli. The Umrnars, 
too, have three divisions, the Til-Dmmar, Desh-Ummar, which is usually 
given separately in the census records, and the Dusre. Much has yet to be 
done before we can attain to an understanding of the subtle differences of 
caste, and I would strongly recommend this branch of inquiry as almost 
a virgin field to those who have the leisure and the taste for its prose¬ 
cution. 
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other castes* 


The principal of the remaining castes are slioi-Yn in the 
following table:— 


Name of caste. 

Number, 

Name of caste. 

Number, 

Ahir ... 


It 

113,053 

Khakrobor Bhanei 

.•t 

7,184 

Bahelia 

... 


1,896 

KhatOc 


9«* 

6,637 

Barliai 

... 


10.861 

Khattri 


r*« 

2,174 

B5ri 

«*« 

V«l 

2,911 

Kori ... 


*•« 

39,652 

Bharbiiunja 



10,604 

Kumhar 


... 

12,308 

Bbat 



6,903 

KnrmI 



68,359 

Cliamar 



122.932 

Lodha 

f f t 


40,783 

Darzi 



5,068 

Iiohar 

««« 


18,106 

BMnak ... 



16,833 

Mali 

tft# 

«■. 

6,239 

Dhobi 



14,844 

Mailah 


v 

11,850' 

Dhuna or Enndera 



2,672 

Nunera 


#•« 

3,224 

Gadariya 



42,053 

Pa si 

..u, 

I.* 

5,736 

Hajjam ... 



25,516 

Sonar... 



7,63! 

Halwai 

vat 


4,107 

Tamoli 


*•. 

5,0!5 

Jotishi 



5,012 

Teli ... 



27,443 

Kachhi ... 



47,810 

Gosbaln 



1,810 

Kahar or Dhimar 



16,083 

i Bhar 


«9« 

1,248 

Kalwar ... 

• •a 

.«• 

10,002 

Parabia 


• «« 

4,870 

Kayath 

... 

.** 

15,169 

Miscellaneous 


... 

18,920 






Total 

««A 

752,508 


The Chamars are for the most part numerous, and indeed form the bulk of 
Cham" rs labouring population and ten per cent, of the cultivators. 

In the village they are called gdoyikdma^ and for some 
privileges of the gleanings of the harvest field or the sweepings of the 
threshing-floor do all the work of the zamindar, fetchingy carrying, ploughing, 
irrigating, &C. In towns they are masons, road-paviors, and porters. Content 
with the minimum of food and clothing, they can hardly as a mass be said to 
be removed more than one degree from starvation, unless where demand for 
labour, as for lifting canal water, or in Cawnpore itself as porters, puts them in 


comparatively easy circumstances. 

The Ahirs and G-arariyas are pioneers of civilization. Their hamlets are 
found on the outskirts of villages where the neighbouring 
jungle or ravines afford them grazing for their herds. The 
fact that they have a large command of manure enables them to pay better 
rents and raise better crops than their method of cultivation, which is broad and 
careless, would lead one to expect. The Ahir is the cowherd of his village. 
Non-agriculturists pay an Ahir eight annas a year for a buffalo and four annas 
for a cow to take them out to the hdr to graze. Every day the gwdla 
milks a buffalo he gets a cJiapdtt% and one every other day for a cow. 
Similarly the Garariya gets two annas a year for each goat in his charge. 
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Cattle and sheep are sent from Cawnpore to the ravines of the Jumna for 
grazing in the hot and rainy months, on payment of a small fee to the zamin- 
dar. Here and there Ahirs have risen or are rising to the position of pro¬ 
prietors. In the south of Akbarpur, along the banks of the Sengnr, they were 
left, we may infer, in undisturbed possession of that uninviting tract by the 
immigrating hordes of Thakurs. Grenerally speaking, this class of cultivator 
is fairly well off and removed from want. Amrs form fourteen per cent, of 
ihs eakivetzDg community, and Garariyas five per cent. 

iLurmis are the backbone of the agricultural community, Sound indus- 

^ ^ trious cultivators, they work themselves with every mem- 

Kurmis. ... 

ber of their families in the field from morninof to nififht. 

They raise crops even in dry tracts equal almost to those of irrigated land, and 
pay better rents than any class except Kaohhis ; whilst where irrigation is 
plentiful their cultivation rivals that of the Kdchhi, and they grow vegetables, 
especially the potato, cane, and the finest wheat. The Kurmi thoroughly un¬ 
derstands the value of manure and dresses his entire holding at least every 
third year. Kurmis derive their origin almost universally from Kanauj, and 
are chiefly located in Bilhaur, along and to the north of the Isan, and in 
Shiur^jpur to the north of the Hon river ; in Bhognipur along the north, and 
in Ghatampur in the north-west and south-east. They have been proprietors, 
but, except in individual instances, such as Ohiranji Lai of Shiur^jpur, Debi 
Din of Bilhaur, and Bihari Lai of Ghatampur, their character makes them 
better cultivators than proprietors. The abovenamed have by money-lending, 
the manufacture of indigo, and loyalty to Government in the mutiny raised 
themselves to a very high position amongst proprietors. The Kurmi cultiva¬ 
tor is rarely poor, and generally in comfortable circumstances, and forms eight 
per cent, of the entire class. Of the date of their settlement in Bilhaur 
Mr. Buck says that he is unable to discover any trace, but he puts it subsequent 
to the immigrations of the Thakurs and Maliks, as he says the tract on the 
banks of the Isan is such poor dry sandy country that it ^-vas along this, and 
especially along the north bank, that the Kurmis pushed their way, assuming 
the position of proprietors on the poor sandy land, and supplying the richer 
villages in the dllmai tracts with a large number of cultivators. In Ghatampur 
the Chaudhri family of Baripal have long held a high position for respect¬ 
ability and loyalty. The head of the family, Bihari Singh, was made a tahsildar 
during the mutiny, and for his good service was given a valuable estate in 
parganah Shiur4jpur and invested with powers as an honorary magistrate. 
The other settlements have been made at various times. Their origin is 
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cMeflj referred back to Kanauj, and the settlers are said, to have found 
tbeir way to this eountry with armies to which they were attached as 
aids in the commissariat arrangements. Their importance now^ however^ 
is chiefly as agricnlturists. Many Kurmis belong to the Jhamaiya sect, the 
local acconnt^ of which is as follows : Some five hundred years ago, a fakir, 
Shaikh Jhama, who is also known as Makhdtim Jahana Jahan-gasht, attracted 
individuals of several castes, such as Baniyas, Ahirs, Kurmis, &c., as Hs fol¬ 
lowers ; and- as these partook of his food, they were expelled from their own 
caste and became known as Jhamaiyas. Many of their customs are more 
nearly connected with those of the Musalmans than with those of the 
Hindus. Thus, until about seventy years ago, they buried their dead instead 
of burning them, and to them are attributed certain mosques in the 
district. They will not eat food cooked even by Brahmans, and marry entirely 
amongst themselves, having regard only to nearness of relationship. There is 
a shrine dedicated to one of their holy men at MaswSnpur in parganah 
Jajmau, where he is worshipped, more, it is said, with Musalman than with 
Hindu observances. Like the Meos of Bikandra, the Jhamaiyas are very 
reticent as to their religious observances and the origin of their peculiar 
customs.” 


The Kachhis or Muraos are the market gardening class. Found wherever 

, a large amount of available manure or demand for vegeta- 

Eachbis, i i , . 

bles attracts them, they take up the immediate precincts of 

the village, divide it into minute holdings, to which they add some outlying land 

for fodder for their plough cattle, and afford a ready test of the prosperity of a 

village. They are the first to leave a village when the wells fall in, advances are 

not forthcoming, or a rack-renting landlord makes the margin of profit on 

their never-ceasing industry too narrow to induce them to stay. The Kachhi 

is rarely rich, but his value as a cultivator always makes him independent of 

season, and he need never starve. In the southern parganahs every landlord 

who has a masonry well tries to induce a Kdchhi family to settle, and they now 

form six per cent, of the cultivating class. 

Lodhas are chiefly found in parganahs Raslilabad and Jajmau. They 
^ are good cultivators, not equal to the Kurmi, though a 

little better than the Ahir and Garariya. They must have 
water, and in canal irrigated tracts therefore will always be able to support 
themselves. They do not appear as proprietors. Though a small share was 
settled with them as inukaddams in Shiurajpur, they were unable to keep it. 


I For the origin of the sect in Etawa, see Gazetteer, lY,, 280 , 
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Kayaths. 


Mall^hs, or Kewats as they are generally called, are found chiefly in the 
, villages on the Jumna. Their true occupation is that of boat- 

men, but urged probably by the pressure of increased 
numbers they cultivate largely where found; not well, it is true, but with a 
speciality for growing brinjals on the sandy banks of the Jumna. 

The Barei or Tamoli (Barei properly indicates the grower, Tamoli the 
seller of the pan leaf) are most numerous in Shiurajpur. 
As is well known, they are the growers of the indispensable 
leaf (Piper betel). Some account of the cultivation of this plant has been 
given on a previous page. 

The oldest family of Kdyaths in the district is that of Teonga in parganah 
Kayaths Bhognipiir, which dates from the appointment of Tanak 

Singh, whose father had been diwan to Raja Lahria the 
Meo, as manager of the country won from the Meos by Malik S4dhan, an 
ofScer of Ala-ud-dm Khilji, five hundred and fifty years ago. His descendant 
Kirat Singh, in the reign of Shahjahdn, was appointed kanungo and chaudhri of 
the parganah with Akorhi as nmiMr, Bahlol Kh4n divided the office of kanfingo 
between the three branches of the family, one of which, that of L&har Mai, 
ejected Gujars from Kandhi and settled there; the second, originally settling at 
Khartala, removed subsequently to Sathra ; the third is the great Teonga 
branch, which subsequently divided into minor branches, Arhariamau, Girdhar- 
pur, Shahpur, and Khalla, and the main branch of which beoame extinct in 
the mutiny, when its remaining property was confiscated for rebellion^ 

The Kayaths of Goh&ni in parganah Sikandra date from the time of 

. Akbar, who gare them twm villages for putting down 

robbers who infested the country, as well as the titles of 

chaudhri and kanlingo of Bilaspiir, with the management of fourteen villages, 

which were afterwards settled with them as proprietors. They lost the title 

of chaudhri in the time of Almas Ali Khan, and say that they lost the office of 

kanungo for inability to pass an examination in 1846. The K%aths of 

Derapur were originally kanuugos in the reign of Akbar^ and acquired large 

property, to which they added considerably in the time of Almas Ali Kh^n, in 

whose office one of them was diwan; at the cession many estates were settled with 

them as proprietors or farmers. The Kayath family of Bhadras in parganah 

Ghatampur was once powerful, and the office of kanungo was their prerogative, 

with Bhadras as ndnMr. Another family which claims the title of Rdo has 

" ^ 'fhe hlatoxy of Sarup Singb, the most notorious personage in the family, is given in the 
Gazetteer under Teonga, 


KSyaths of Gohani. 
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still a few villages left (Benda, Para, &c.); its origin is, however, of recent 
date. 

The Musalinans number only 89,215 souls (42,560 females), or 7*8 per 

^ eeni of the entire population. They are distributed 

Musalmaiis. 

amongst Shaikhs (64,797), Bayyids (5,951), Mughals 
(1,631), Path^ns (16,801), and others unclassed. They form but a small propor¬ 
tion of the agricultural body and are the worst cultivators in the district. 
Villages in which Musalmfins are most numerous can easily be recognized by 
the wretched crops and the unchecked growth of the jungle products, Mm^ 
khus^ and jam. There are, however, individuals who are large landed pro¬ 
prietors and whose families chiefly date from the time when Oudh was an 
independent kingdom, and it was thought wise to invest in land in the British 
provinces as a refuge in time of need. The older families are, however, decay¬ 
ing, as might be expected where no check is placed on population, and apathy, 
if not actual hatred, forbids the younger members from joining in the struggle 
for life into which other classes now freely plunge. The Miisalmans are found 
at the head of society, as well as amongst the lowest dregs of the population. 
The educated and well-to-do are true gentlemen, whilst the lower classes surpass 
in vileness the scum of a Levantine city. Hindus never descend to such a 
depth of physical and moral degradation as is to be found amongst the lowest 
class Musalmans in Cawnpore city. Although the entire district has been sub¬ 
jected in turn to tbe various dynasties which ruled at Dehli, there have been 
few settlements of Musalmans. The principal family is that of Barah in par- 
ganah Akbarpur, which ascribes its origin to one Kutb Beg, a soldier of fortune, 
who came here in 1150 AD. to chastise the Meos, and received a grant of 
sixteen villages in reward for his services, flis descendants attained to con¬ 
siderable influence in the last century under the Oudh governor, Almas Ali 
Khan, and their position in the parganah, or one may say in the district, was the 
cause of much of the injury done to the old proprietors at onr first settlements 
after the cession. Another family dating from the time of Shahdb-ud»dm 
Ghori settled at Bewain Bhojpur, where they occupied ten villages. 

The Pathfos of Derapur trace their origin to Rhudadad Kh4n, an officer 
in Akbar’s army, placed there to keep order in the district, and who was given 
a chaufdd or eighty-four villages and the title of ohaudhri. Little of the pro¬ 
perty is left in the family, which is poor and decaying. 

Of the purely urban population the most notable are the descendants 
of Motamad-daulah, known also as Aga Mir, minister of 
Oudli minister. Hasir-iid-din Haidar, king of Oudh, w’ho losing his post 


Oudli minister. 
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retired in 1830 A.D. to Cawnpore with that portion of the interest of the loan 
of one krore of rupees lent hy Ghazi-ud- din Haidar to the East India Company 
which had been assigned to him as follows 

Ea. 

Motiimad-daiilah *.* ... 20,000 

INawab Baliu Begam, his wife ... .•« ... 2,000 

Nawab Aliya Begam, his daughter ... 1,000 

Nawab Amm-ud-daulah, his eldest son ... ... ... 2,000 

He settled himself finally in Gwaltoli, and on his death in 1833 A.D. the 
pension was allotted as follows :— 

ESr 

Amin*ud-daulah, whose sons now live in Lucknow ... 6,500 

Nawab Nizam-nd-daulah ,,, ... 4,500 

Nawab Bakir Ali Khan ... ... ... ... ... 4,500 

Nawdb Muhammad Ali Khan, known as the Nanhe (or little) Nawdb ... 4,500 

Nawab Dulah Sahib, a son-in-law ... ... ... 2,000 


Of tlae first four, Nizam-ud-danlali has sunk into great poverty through 
lavish expenditure. Bakir Ali died in 1874, leaving two sons, Sayyid Ali Kh^n 
and J^fir Ali Khan. The father was a careful man and left his sons well off, 
but they have commenced the life of spendthrifts. The Nanhe Naw4b became 
notorious in the mutiny when the Muhammadan section of the rebels wished 
to make him king in opposition to the His house was looted and himself 

made a prisoner for some days by the Nana, but he would appear (under 
compulsion, his friends say) to have taken an active part in the siege of the 
entrenchments, commanding a battery and firing with his own hands the shot 
that lit the thatched roof of the centre barrack. Though cleared by a court of 
enquiry, he left for Mekka in 1861, where he died, and his house has since been 
bought by Giir Parshdd. 

The descendants of the notorious Diwan Nasir Ali also reside in Cawnpore, 
Descendants of Nasir "where he built a very fine house with halls, fountains, &c., 
AH. now falling into decay; through their spendthrift habits and 

disgraceful neglect, the fine estate which they acquired at so nominal a price 
is passing away to their creditors. 

The native Christian population given in the census returns includes the 
children in the orphanage at Guteha, near Cawnpore, 
belonging to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Poreign Parts, The Society has a church and four schools in Cawnpore, 
and maintains two missionaries, priests of the Church of England, and 
twenty-eight teachers. Among its disciples it numbers 149 adults and 38 
children, * 


Native Christians. 
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Others than Asiatics. 


There is a considerable European and Eurasian population in Oawnpore. 

The former comprises the ofBcial staflf, professional men, 
merchants, bankers, mill managers, &c* The latter, 
clerks in the Government and other offices, and numbers whose employment is 
nnascertainable, and whose very existence is unknown to others than the minis¬ 
ter of religion and the doctor. They chiefly profess other tenets than those of 
the Church of England. With one exception, neither class owns landed pro¬ 
perty in the district, though in pre-mutiny days large estates were held by 
Messrs. Maxwell, Vincent, and others, indigo-planters in the palmy days of 
that occupation. 


Religion. 


It is said there are one hundred members of the Wahabi sect of Musalmans 
in Oawnpore, but whether amongst them are included the 
sympathisers %\ith the sect, or those only who practise 
the precepts of the founder, I have no means of ascertaining. There are no 
other conspicuous sects of Muhammadans in the district which fairly represent 
the ordinary proportion between the great Shiah and Sunni divisions common to 
all Upper India. There are some forty followers of the Brahmo-Sam4j, nearly 
all of whom are natives of Bengal, The system does not seem to commend 
itself to the natives of these provinces. 

As elsewhere, Vishnu and Shiva are under various names and incarnations 
The cults of Brah- ’^^6 gods chiefly worshipped by Hindus. It is usual to 
“la. assert that tbe third member of the Hindu trinity, Brahma, 

has no votaries; and if this means that no temples or adorers are now 
dedicated solely to his worship, the statement is true. But that his worship 
is not extinct this district affords a proof. The god is said to have cele¬ 
brated his completion of creation by a horse-sacrifice at the Brahmavartta 
ghat of Bithur. A nail of his shoe is still embedded in one of the steps of the 
landing-place, and is still the object of devout homage; while as winter returns 
the sacred place becomes the scene of a fair where warship and wares, bathing 
and bartering, are strangely mixed.^ 

Some of the principal Vaishnava sects, as, for instance, the followers of 
Eamanand and Kabir, have been already described. ^ The 
subject will be continued here with some account of the 
Dadu PantMs ; but it should be borne in mind that the tenets of such sects are 
caviare to the general,” and that the ordinary Hindu, as becomes a person 

1 Wilson’s Religious Sects of the Hindus, edite<3 by Rost, Vol. 1., p. 18. The fair is 
held on the full moon of Agban (Noyember, December). ^ See Gazetteer, IV., Si90, 562. 
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Dadu PantMs. 


who can neither read nor write, is content with a more superstitious and less 
philosophical form of faith. 

The Dadu Panthis are the followers of Daia, a saint who flourished 
about the beginning of the seventeenth century. He is 
said to have been the sixth in descent from Eamanand, 
and fifth from Kabir. A cotton-cleaner (dhuniya) by hereditary calling, he 
was born at Ahmadabad in Gujarat, and for some time practised tlie trade 
of his father's. But a voice from heaven admonished him to adopt a religious 
life, and turning hermit, he retired to the hills of Ajmer, where he disappeared, 
or, according to his followers, was absorbed into the deity. DMu Panthis 
are most numerous in Rajputaui^. They maintain a friendly intercourse with 
the followers of Kabir; and indeed many of the Kabir writings have been 
inserted in the Bhdsha scriptures, which contain the teachings of their sect. 
Their liturgy is extremely simple, being confined to a repetition of the name 
of Rama, an incarnation of Vishnu.^ The DMu Panthis are severely icono¬ 
clastic, and reject not only images, hut even temples. They have no peculiar 
frontal mark, but carry a rosary, and when they wear any head-dress at all, 
are distinguished by a bind of skull-cap, which each man manufactures for 
himself. Their dead are burnt at dawn, but some ascetic members of the 
fraternity direct that their bodies shall be exposed in a wilderness, to be 
devoured by birds and beasts of prey. The latter proceeding is somewhat 
analogous to the Parsi practice, and is defended by the argument that the fire 
of a pile is apt to destroy insect life, a proposition which in the case of the 
dirtier brothers has undoubtedly a good deal of truth. Like some other Hindu 
sects, the Dadu Panthis are divided into three principal classes—the ascetic 
(yirakta)^ military (ndga)^ and civilian (vistardhdri). The first class go bare¬ 
headed, limiting their clothing to one garment, and their furniture to one water- 
pot ; the second make good soldiers, and .ire largely employed in that capacity 
by the princes of Rajputina ; and the third adopt the vocations and habits of 
ordinary life. 

The BabaUlis resemble Dadu Panthis in being followers of a southern 
Other sects. The saint, and in maintaining some outward show of Vaish- 
Babalalis. uava ceremonial. They profess veneration for Earna, and 

streak their foreheads with the white earth known as gopichandana. But they 
are in reality worshippers of one God, the Omnipotent Being of all reli¬ 
gions ; and in their faith the Vedanta school of Hindu philosophy blends its 

1 This process is called jap. See Wilson's Religions Sects (p. 104), a work upon 
wMch these sketches are mainly based. 
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doistrines mth the transcendental teachings of the Mnslim Sufis. Their 
prophet Babaal, a member of theKshatrija or military castOj was bom in Malwa 
during the reign of Jahangir (1605-1627). One day a holy man named Ohetana 
Swami came to his door, and begging for alms, received from Bdbalal some 
raw rice, and wood wherewith to cook it. Confining the fire between his feet- 
as within a grate, and supporting the cooking-pan on his insteps, Chetana 
proceeded to boil the grain^ His host ohserred with astonishment that his 
feet were unscorched by the fire, and prostrated himself with rererenee before 
so miracle-working a man. Ohetana now gave Babalal a grain of the boiled rice, 
and immediately after eating it the latter found the scheme of the universe 
unfolded before Ms dazzled mind. Thus inspired, Babalal obtained the power of 
working miracles and became the founder of a sect. Settling after some wander¬ 
ings near SirMnd, he made in 1649 the acquaintanea of prince Dara Shikoh, 
eldest son of Shahjahan (1627-1658); and a Persian work called the Nadir-iin- 
nikat reports their dialogues on the duties of ascetic life. 

While agreeing with the Babalalis in their Unitarian leanings, the SaJhs 
differ from that sect by renouncing even the semblance 
of homage to Tishnu. Radhs worship one immortal Crea¬ 
tor, and but for the fact that they acknowledge the transient existence of in¬ 
ferior deities, and hope by their devotions to obtain liberation from life on earth, 
could hardly be considered Hindus at all. From the title they bestow on the 
deity, satndm or the true name, they are sometimes called Satnamis; but this 
is also the name of a separate though kindred sect. To their own appellation 
Sadh, which means pure or Puritan, they deem themselves entitled by the 
superior purity of their observances. The creed was originated in 1658 by one 
Birbhan, an inhabitant of Brijbasir near Barnaul. He professed to derive his 
knowledge from the Sat Giiru^ the true instructor, otherwise referred to 
as the Malik ha hukm^ or personified word of God. The injunctions of his 
superhuman teacher, which were communicated in detached Hindi stanzas 
like those of Kabir, have in a primer (Adi Upadesh) of the sect been codined 
into twelve commandments, and a few extracts will suffice to show that the 
compiler of this tract, if not Birbhan himself, ^vas probably acquainted with 

the Jewish and Christian Decalogue:— 

1. Acknowledge but one God who can make and destroy thee j to whom there is none 
superior, and to whom alone therefore worship is due, hot to earth, nor stone, nor metal, nor 
wood, nor trees, nor any created thing. 8. Bow not down thy head in the presence of Idols. 

« 3. Steal not either wealth or land, or beasts, or pasture. 5. l^eyer covet anything. 

9. Take no life away, nor give damnatory evidence. 

*‘10. Let a man wed one wife, and a woman one h\isband/^ 

10 
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The Sadhs belong mostly to the lower classes^ and are to be found 
throughout the North-West Provinces. They have no temples, but assembling 
together at stated periods in a house set apart for the purpose spend the day^ 
men and women together, in general conversation, A common supper in the 
evening is followed by recitations from the psalms of Birbhan, Kabir, Dadu, 
or similar teachers. 


The occupations of the non-agricultural classes are shown as follows in the 
Occupations of non-agri- census returns of 1872. The whole population was 
cultural Glasses. divided into six classes, the fourth of which related to 

the agricultural class. The first, or professional class, embraces all Govern¬ 
ment servants and persons following the learned professions, literature, the arts 
and sciences, and numbered 1,864 mala adults (above fifteen years of age), 
amongst whom are included 92 purohits or family priests, 143 pandits, and 558 
musicians, &c. The second class numbers 50,510 members, and comprised all 
males engaged in domestic service, such as washermen (3,928), personal servants 
(38,153), water-carriers (361), barbers (7,325), sweepers (356), and innkeepers 
(353). The third class represents commerce, and numbered 11,537 males, 
amongst whom are all persons who buy or sell, keep or lend money and goods 
of various kinds, as shopkeepers (1,008), money-lenders (412), bankers (95), and 
brokers (521) ; and all persons engaged in the conveyance of men and animals 
or goods, as pack carriers (45), ekka and cart drivers (2,421), &c. The fifth 
class, containing 63,128 members, includes all persons engaged in the industrial 
arts and mechanics, such as painters (303), saddlers (128), stool-makers (179), 
masons (212), and carpenters (3^136) ; those engaged in the manufacture 
of textile fabrics, weavers (10,476), tailoi'S (3,597), and cotton cleaner’s (563); and 
those engaged in preparing articles of food and drink, as grain-parchers (2,289), 
and confectioners (1,090), as well as dealers in animal, vegetable, or mineral sub¬ 
stances, as tanners (1,055), oibsellers (2,556), oil-makers (1,254). The sixth 
class contains 83,591 members, including labourers (73,821), beggars (6,398), 
and 3,295 persons supported by the community and of no specified occupation. 
Mr. Wright considers the details of the census returns of 1872 to be erroneous 
in the classification adopted, but I think they may be accepted as a whole as 
the best estimate we possess of the relative importance and numbers of the two 
great classes of agriculturists and non-agriculturists. 


The following statement gives the number of enclosures and houses built 
with skilled and unskilled labour from the census of 
1872 j— 


Habitatioufc. 
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Hindus. 

Musalmans. 

Chrlsti'ans. 

Total. 

Kamber of enclosures ... 

««• 

168,538 

13,648 

84 

182,220 

Cfnmber of houses built with 
labour ... 

skilled 

50,789 

5,925 

45 

66,759 

Humber of houses built with unskilled 
lEbour **. 

188,112 

27,317 

i 

44 

215,473 

Total number of houses 


238,901 

33,242 

89 

272,232 


The percentage of inhabitants of the houses of the better sort on the total 
population is 21'9- The average number of enclosures per square mile is 78, 
and of persons per enclosure is 6, whilst the average number of houses per 
square mile is 116, and of persons per house is 4*2. The houses of the lower 
classes are generally built of clay, laid on when moist in row after row. 
It is then allowed to dry and is roofed in with grass or earth. The gandar 
and tini grasses which are found in jMls are generally usal, as the h4ns rots 
quickly when exposed to moisture. When an earthen roof is made the rafters 
are usually of as bambus are expensive, and over them are placed bundles of 
stalks of the arhar or of the castor-bean plant, on which the earth is placed and 
beaten down with wooden mallets. Tiled roofs are uncommon in the villages, 
though common in towns and in Gawnpore city itself; thatched roofs have now 
been prohibited, and ^ the oldest inhabitant’ is fond of relating how such and 
such a Collector Sahib converted thatched into tiled roofs, ending with a descrip¬ 
tion of the latter giving way to pnkka ” roofs under the vigorous administra¬ 
tion of Mr. W. Halsey. The better classes in the villages build their houses of 
sun-dried bricks, roofed with a terrace of clay, and sometimes containing an 
upper room. Brick houses occur chiefly in towns, and are generally constructed 
of kiln-made bricks set in clay, with an outward coat of mortar made up of 
lime and pounded brick plaster as a protection from the weather. Houses of 
two or three stories built in this way are not uncommon. Houses inhabited by 
natives are usually built round an inner court, on to which the doors and 
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windows, where there are any, generally open. In large houses windows are 
often found in the upper stories which open outwards, as at such a height from 
the fiTOund the rooms are not overlooked from elsewhere. 

Tliere are three well known temples or mandirs in this district,, one at 
Banipara Maharaj in the Basiilabad parganah, dedicated to 
Temples. Mahadeo and the rites of Shiva. On the Idth day of the 

dark half of the month of Phagnn, corresponding to the month of February and 
called Shinratri, a religions gathering or mela lasting fifteen days takes place at 
this temple, -where some traffic is done by pedlars and shopkeepers from the 
conntry round. The temple is of great age and is reckoned among the pard^ 
cJimi or most ancient buildings. The image in the temple is believed by the 
Hindus to have been placed there by Banasur, a Eakshasa, who flourished in 
the treia yiig or third cycle of their mythology. Another'temple, Khereshur, 
in Chhatarpur, a village half a mile from the Ganges and 1| mile from the town 
of Shiiirajpur, is also dedicated to Mahddeo, and a religious gathering in con¬ 
nection with the Shiuratri festival takes place there also in Phagun. This temple 
is also styled pardchinL The country people believe that although the temple 
be swept out at night and the door looked, when it is opened in the morning 
rice or flowers are found to have been placed before the image in a miraculous 
manner. A third temple, also styled pardchini, exists in the village of 
!Nigohi,iiiparganahBhognipur, on the banks of the river Sengur, called Durbasha 
Rikb, from a flikir who flourished in the diudpar yug. A tradition connects the 
fakir with Sri Krishna, whose death is believed to have been the result of a curse 
bestowed on him by the fakir. A fair is held at this temple on the full moon of 
the month of Kartik, corresponding to November- A very old temple may also 
be seen at Bhadv/ara in parganah Ghatampur, In the same parganah and close 
to the principal town is the handsome math built by the Goshain Balbhadrgir. 
At a distance its pinnacles appearing above the surrounding trees call up some 
remembrance of a cathedral spire, and form a picturesque feature in the land-- 
scape. The income of the village of Narayanpur, held revenue-free for that 
purpose, is devoted to its repair. 

At Makanpur there is a ^ dargah’ within which is the tomb of the saint 
Badr-ud-din Shah Mad^r, and a mosque built by the Emperor Alamgir. The saint 
replied from his tomb to the emperor’s greeting, and rejected his offer of a 
marble tomb as ho stated himself to be alive. The tradition that the saint is 
alive in his tomb is probably ranch older than Alamgir’s time.^ In Gajner 
there is a mosque built in memory of the great Sayyid Salar Mas^ud GhSzi, 
I further Beames’Elliot, I., 
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regarding whom so little is known by his worshippers that they bslj he lived 
but three hundred years ago, that he was an ascetic at whose arrival in Gajner 
a withered pipal tree burst out into leaf, ^ and that his disciples buried his body 
at this place and erected the mosque. A fair is held here on the first Saturday 
in Jeth, at which cattle are collected in large quantities for sale. At Mawar, 
where the Kalpi road crosses the Sengur, is a somewhat famous ^dargdK for 
the support of which the estate was formerly held revenue-free. It has now 
been assessed to revenue, and the building is kept in repair only by the offer¬ 
ings of the faithful. 

Questions and disputes of a domestic nature or affecting the social 
arrangements of classes and castes, disputes regarding 
petty debts or the occupancy of lands for tillage, are 
adjudicated on by panchayats. A muhhia or chaudhri, as a representative 
man, is generally appointed br the chief persons of each trade, class, or caste 
residing in a town or cluster of villages. These men assemble a panchayat of 
the brotherhood when any such question comes before them for decision. An 
authority to inflict fines by compelling a delinquent to spend a sum of money 
on feeding his brotherhood is conceded to them. They decide with the help of a 
panchayat when a man should be put out of caste, and the terms of his 
re-admission. Among the lower classes these mtikliias or ehaudhris have great 
authority. In India the social life of individuals is very interdependent. The 
conditions of society at some time or another frequently bring the dor^estic 
concerns of every man into unavoidable contrast with those of his neighbour. 
The exclusiveness and privacy of individual life as it exists in Europe is not 
known among the Hindus, and it follows that the lower a man of respectability 
is in the social scale, the less is he able to set the good opinion of his neigh¬ 
bours at defiance, and the more amenable he becomes to the authority of the 
panchayat. The better class of people being independent in their means are 
beyond the reach of this influence, and are able to indulge in the luxury of 
litigatiou for the settlement of their disputes. Every trade has also its chau¬ 
dhri, who takes a small fee on all business or bargains contracted with his 
assistance. His position is voluntarily conceded, and as the use of the office, 
under existing circumstances, is often merely nominal, it may be regarded as 
the relic of a state of society similar to that of the middle ages in Europe, when 
the members of each trade found their best protection in uniting into one body 
under the management of a guild with recognized office-bearers to support iheiv 

interests against attacks from all quarters, 

yor an account of Sayyid Salav see Gascttecr, IL, 77. 
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The following statement gives the educational statistics of the district 
Education. from the earliest records available :— 
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The tahsili and halkdbandi schools were opened in 1855, and the female 
schools in 1866. Education in the district of Oawnpore is under the supervision 
of the inspector of the seconder Agra circle, in boncerfc with the local committee. 
The superior zila school also bears the name of Amr Ndth’s school, in memory of 
an endowment by the late deputy collector of that name, the proceeds of which 
contributed largely to the erection of the school-house nine years since. The 
school became a zila school in 1867 in development of the Anglo-vernacular 
school kept up for many years by Babu Nemai Oharan with the aid of the Grov- 
ernment. There is a small fund for scholarships attached to this school based 
on a subscription raised in memory of the Duke of Edinburgh’s visit in 1870. The 
chief aided English school in the town is the Christ Church School of the S. P. G. 
Society which was established in 1860. This also educates up to the matricula¬ 
tion standard of the university, and has branches in Generalganj and Begam- 
ganj. The same Society had an orphanage school for boys and girls at Asrapur 
in the vicinity of the old civil station of Naw^bganj, but the boys have recently 
been removed to Roorkee. There are district Anglo-vernacular schools at Bil- 
haur, Derapur, Easiilabad, Akbarpur, and Ghatampur. The language of 
instruction in the tahsili and haikdbaudi schools is Hindi and Urdu. The school 
entered for 1850-51 was one established twenty years before by the Calcutta Com¬ 
mittee of Public Instruction, and seems to have been closed by the time of the 
mutiny, female education has taken no hold in the district. The greatest push 
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in tMs direction was made by the Khanpnr ThaknrSj morej it is to be feared, to 
please the magistrate than from any conviction of its utility. 

The following statement shows the results of the statistics collected at 
the censnl of 1872 regarding education : — 
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The report of the local committee for education for 1876-77 gave the 
following statistics : there were in the whole district 377 schools of all grades 
with a total number of scholars of 11,060, forming less than one per cent, of the 
population. The principal school was the zila or Amr Nath’s school; in addi¬ 
tion there were an oriental branch school, 9 tahsili schools, 3 parganah schools, 
25 female schools, and 160 halkabandi schools, the pupils of which consisted 
almost entirely of Hindus. There were also four municipal schools and four pri¬ 
vate schools; Christ Church School, the Gruteha orphanage, and the recently estab¬ 
lished Memorial School for children of European and Eurasian parentage. The 
boys’ school is a fine double-storied building near the Union Church (dissenting) 
and parsonage, in connection with which it was originally established. The 
girls’ school has been removed to a fine site on the banks of the Ganges in the 
old cantontaents. This establishment, largely supported by voluntary contribu¬ 
tions, promises to be of much value, as afibrding education to the children of 
persons whose circumstances do not admit of their sending them to any distance. 

There is one jail in the district under the superintendence of the civil 
^ surgeon. The management and system now is infinitely 

superior to that of the pre-mutiny period. the Cawn- 
pore Jail,’’ Mr. Montgomery writes, ^^so late as the year 1835, the prisoners 
under different terms of imprisonment were mingled together ; those sentenced 
to labour and those without labour being often confined in one ward. Even 
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prisoners under trial were confined with those sentenced to imprisonment for life* 
Some of the criminal prisoners were in the same wards with the civil prisoners^ 
and some of the female prisoners wore irons. Regular clothing was not served 
out, or if it was, it did not reach the prisoners. Indiscriminate intercourse 
with relations and friends was permitted, and for thieves and vagabonds the 
jail had no terror.” 

In 1844 a superintendent of jails was appointed, who classified the 
prisoners according to the gravity of their sentences ; arranged for distribution of 
labour ; improved the sanitary conditions of the jails themselves ; and substituted 
the following fixed dietary in place of the money allowance formerly given : — 

Jail dietaryy 
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The following statement will show the expenditure in the jail during the 
year 1846:— 
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1 The wheat was of the best quality, and half the quantity or six chhataks of rice was given 
in place of atta when the prisoners preferred it, and an equivalent of vegetables was given in place of 
dal twice a week : i2 chhataks are equivalent to one lb. 8 oz. 10 ^71 drs. avoirdupois, ar^ 10 chha- 
t&ks are equivalent to I lb. 4 oz. 9142 drs avoirdupois ; 60 mashas make one chhattak, and 16 
chhataks make one ser of eighty tolas, or 2 lbs. U-62 drs. avoirdupois. 
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More recent statistics .of the jail are as follows : the average number of 
prisoners in the jail in 1850 was 6255 in 1860 was and in 1870 was 378; 
the ratio per cent, of this average number to the population as shown in the 
census of 1865 (1,188,862) was in 1850, *052 ; in 1860, 006; in 1870, •032. The 
number of prisoners admitted in 1860 was 1>737, and in 1876 was 1,580, of whom 
124 were females. The number of prisoners discharged in 1876 was 1,241. In 
1876 there were 331 admissions into hospital, giving a daily average of sick of 
10*84. Five prisoners died, or 1*26 of the average strength. The cost per head 
of average strength, excluding civil prisoners, per annum in 1876 was for rations 
Es. 11-4-3^, clothing, Rs. 2-13-7|, fixed establishment, Rs. i 1-9-41, contin¬ 
gencies and hospital charges, Rs. 4-2-5, police guards, Rs. l-5-6|—or a 
total of Rs. 31-3-3. The credits resulting from the employment of convicts 
during the year amounted to Rs. 7,535, and the charges to Rs. 6,148, giving an 
average cash profit per head of effectives of about five rupees. In 1876 the 
Muhammadan prisoners numbered 207, and the Hindu 1,353 ; there were 28 
prisoners under 16 years of age, 1,304 between 16 and 40, 215 between 40 
and 60, and 20 above 60. The occupations of the majority of the male prisoners 
were—agriculturists, 484 ; non-agriculturists, 592; persons of independent pro¬ 
perty, 62; domestic servants, 168 ; Government servants, 54 ; and of nooccu¬ 
pation, 83. 

The history of the organization of the police for the period previous to the 
^ mutiny has been given at some length by Mr. Montgomery 

in his Memoir, from which the following account has been 
compiled. Onder the government of the Oudh Nawab the amil had the same 
duties to perform as the Magistrate and Collector of the British administration, 
and the police were entrusted to the landholders and farmers of the revenue, 
aided by the hereditary village watchmen. There was neither code nor written 
instructions to guide them, and each one did that which was good in his own 
sight, so far as he had the power to act. At the same time, as the landholder 
had to depend upon the cultivators for assistance in carrying out his orders, 
there was a certain restraint upon him, and he could seldom persistently act 
contrary to their interests or wishes. Petty criminal cases were decided by the 
landholders, and more serious offences were disposed of by the amiL In mat¬ 
ters of usage relating to caste or religion the panch4yat decided without refer¬ 
ence to the officials of Government. - Civil causes were, as a rule, disposed of by 
arbitration. As to the working of the system/’ writes Mr. Montgomery, ‘"much 
depended upon the strength and vigour of the Government of the day ; when the 
Government was weak and corrupt, the same showed itself in every gradation 

11 
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Pre-mutiiiy period. 


of its officers, and perhaps, as has been observed, a panohayat was the best safe¬ 
guard against the corruption of the rulers.” 

In February, 1802, Mr. Welland was appointed Collector of Oawnpore^and 
in addition Judge and Magistrate. His instructions were 
simple enough. He was to decide all civil cases according to 
his own judgment, merely keeping a diary of them in the Persian language. As 
a Magistrate he had the same powers as the Magistrates in the Lower Provinces, 
but was allowed to deviate in any point when from local circumstances the 
manners, habits, and prejudices of the people required it. The old system of police 
was retained, and the tahsilddrs were entrusted with the duties of police officers 
within their several jurisdictions, and were allowed one and a half per cent, on 
ihe collections to support an efficient establishment. Under them the landholders 
and farmers were responsible for the police in their respective estates, and iii^ 
each village the watchman or chaukiddr was retained. The tahsildars and land¬ 
holders were jointly responsible for all robberies, except those on the public roads, 
when proof was required that they had previous knowledge of the intent, and that 
they did not take proper measures for its prevention. These arrangements con¬ 
tinued until 1806-07, when a system of thanas or police-stations was established, 
each of which had jurisdiction over a compact block of country about twenty miles 
square and was manned by a body of police propoi’tionate to its extent and 
population. Throughout the early years of our rule there was little security 
fforlife or property. In 1806 the Collector considered it unsafe to travel about 
his district without an escort of horsemen. Mr. T. 0. Robertson^ was appointed 
Judge and Magistrate in 1817, and took in hand the reform of the police. He 
paid special attention to the protection of travellers and the suppression of tha^y 
and established marlielas or watch-posts at intervals of two to four miles along 
the principal roads, most of which exist to the present day. These stations 
were held by three men, and in raviny ground by four men, one of whom vras 
always deputed to some adjacent eminence from which the entire road could he 
seen. During Mr. Robertson’s administration there was much improvement in 
the police arrangements, but subsequently the force so deteriorated that it became 
more an engine of oppression than of protection. 

Mr. Caldecott was appointed Magistrate in 1833, and at once set himself 
to bring the district into order. He thus describes the 
state of the district on receiving over charge: ^^That he 
found an ignorant and incapable establishment, anjinefficient and corrupt 
police, unacquainted with or disregarding the most common rules prescribed 
J The late lieutenant-Governor oj then© proYinces. 


Mr. Caldecott. 
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for tteir guidance : a community in which honest men were at a discount, 
and rascality, fraud, and insubordination were the only means of protection; 
extensive combinations amongst individuals who had profited by the old system; 
and finally a want of co-operation on the part of the subordinate officers^ both 
covenanted and uncovenanted.” Still he was able to leave his mark on the 
district, and on his leaving on furlough three years afterwards, his departure 
was followed by the regrets of all. Mr. Caldecott returned to the district in 
1842, and the character of his administration is thus described by Mr. 
Montgomery :—^^ His first object was really to place himself at the head of Ms 
establishment, and obtain the hearty co-operation of all branches, both European 
and native. In a similar manner he established a friendly but independent foot¬ 
ing with all the other departments of the district, both civil and military. He 
examined closely into the working of the sudder and mofussil police, established 
a more speedy communication with the tbanas, and adhered invariably to fixed 
rules of conduct, by enforcing the regulations both in spirit and letter. Ha 
demonstrated his power to protect the well-disposed, and to punish all villainy 
or connivance at it. He made it a point never to dismiss any native officers 
without good and sufficient cause, and having done so, never to re-appoint them. 
Not to accept the services of officers dismissed from other zilas for misconduct. 
He avoided professional thanadars and discountenanced regular spies as far 
as possible. In filling up vacancies be preferred respectability to talent. In 
the preparation of his cases he was most minute and careful, so as to prevent 
a criminal from escaping by any legal flaw. Such a system carried out with 
the good judgment he possessed could not be otherwise than successful.” 

In 1824 the chaukidars or village watchmen had been reorganised and 
Old cha u k i d i r i from a fund to which each cultivator contributed. This 

system abolished, system gave rise to many abuses and constant quarrels 
between the villagers and their so-called guardians. Many paid black-mail 
to some notoriously bad character or his nominee, and daring the period 
between the departure of Mr. Kobertson and the arrival of Mr. Caldecott 
the bad characters attained to such influence as to be able to extend their 
operations from petty thieving to dakaiti. One Nazir Irsh&d Ali had at 
this time great influence in the Magistrate’s office, and his name is con¬ 
nected with much of the villainy of the period. The few offenders that were 
captured were released through his agency, and generally avenged themselves 
by another dakaiti upon the people who had given evidence against them. 
Mr. Caldecott states that wide construction given by Mr. Commissioner 
Barlow to Eegulation I. of 1821 raised up many claimants to shares of estates. 
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Every village was torn by internal dissensions 5 these disputes would In other 
districts have been decided by the courts as an affray^ but here a more sure plan 
was for the aggrieved party to engage a gang of dakaits to murder his enemy 
and plunder his house. Merchants were afraid to press for their money under 
the fear of being threatened with a similar calamity. Travellers were plundered. 
Neither Government stores nor the Government dak escaped. Nazir Irshad Ali 
was eventually removed, but then the influence of Munshi Mehndi and the 
Pandit supplied his place. These were succeeded by Tafuzal Husain’s party, 
but the constant change of European officers, from death, illness, and the wants 
of the public service, rendered acquaintance with the under-working of the 
system impossible. The evils with each change grew worse and acquired fresh 
strength, so that all order was completely at an end, and the reign of terror 
and corruption fairly established.” The chaukidari system was gradually 
abolished, and instead thereof a \ illage watch was organised. 

A general place of rendezvous was fixed upon in each village, where a 
nakkArd or drum was kept, and whither all, on an alarm being given, w^ere to 
assemble. Four of the able-bodied men were appointed to go the rounds in turn 
every night, and the arrangement of the details was left entirely in the hands of 
the landholders themselves, the police not being permitted to interfere without 
special orders. The plan succeeded and continued the basis of the local village 
police, tmtil it became no longer necessary, and gradually fell into disuse about 
thi 3 year 1843. Gangs of dakaits were hunted down, their leaders were 
captured, and the members dispersed, not without many bloody conflicts. Mr. 
Caldecott was succeeded by Mr. Wilson, who ably followed up his plans, ^ and 
his successor continued on the same sj^stem, altering only when in the course 
of time circumstances required it. In 1845 the police system was again 
revised by Mr. Brown. The thanadar and tahsildar were placed in the same 
locality, and the police jurisdiction was arranged with reference to the revenue 
jurisdiction. The number of thanas was reduced from nineteen to twelve, and 
from the savings effected the pay of the chief officer of eacli station was 
raised, as a rule, from Rs. 25 to Rs. 60 a month. Useless outposts were 
abolished, and the tahsildar was made more directly responsible for the effi¬ 
ciency of the police within his jurisdiction. These measures met with great 
success and remained in force until the mutiny. 

On the re-establishment of order, the police force in these provinces 

^ , was organised into a constabulary under the provisions of 

Post-mutiny period. » 

Act V, of 1861. Hitherto^ the police consisted of several 

^ Now Sir J. C. Wilson, settled in New Zealand. 

; ' ® Proia a note Uy Major Ollivant, District Snpexintendent of Police, Cawnpore. 
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bodies of men, raised under various circumstances and subject to different 
rules, sucb as tbe military police, tlie civil tb^na police, and the cantonment 
police, the last of whom were subordinate in every respect to the military 
authorities. Under this imperfect system efficiency could not be obtained. 
Some branches of the service were, from the circumscribed nature of their 
duties, unable to develop detective ability; others suffered in discipline from 
their superiors being unable to afford time to study the subject, and there was 
throughout no efficient financial control. Such being the case, it was resolved 
that there should be in future but one body of police under the Government of 
the North-West, to consist of an organised constabulary, and of certain irre¬ 
gular police acting in unison with it. This reform was carried into effect in 
the year 1861. Since that time the constitution of the force has undergone 
some alterations ; but as these involve no change in the principles above 
laid down, it is desirable to pass on to the present time. The following 
table will show the strength of the constabulary, and of its main sup¬ 
plement, the municipal or town police as they now exist in the Cawnpore 
district :— 




Sub-inspectors. 

Head-constables. 

Foot police. 

Total. 

Armed police 


2 

20 

in 

133 

Civil ditto 

... 

16 

67 

306 j 

389 

Municipal ditto 

... 

1 

24 

126 

lal 

Total 

... 

19 

ill 

643 

673 


Besides these, five inspectors and twenty-sis mounted police are attached to 
the district. The proportion of police to area is one to 2,222 acres, and to popu¬ 
lation is one to 1,716 persons. It is unnecessary to give details regarding other 
bodies less regular in their organisation. Chief among these are the village 
chankid^rs or watchmen. The man are nominated, subject to the approval of the 
police authorities, by the landholders; but they are subordinate to the officer 
of the nearest police-station, to whom they report themselves at stated times, 
Ghaukidfe for the protection of roads and canals form the other classes of 


local watchmen. 

In January, 1877, the province of Oudh was joined with the North-West, 
and the police of the two provinces amalgamated. Since 
that time the strength of the officers in the higher grades 


The new system. 
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has been settled as follows: an inspecfc-orgeneral, with two deputies, forty* 
four district superintendents, and eleven assistant district superintendents. 
In each district the superintendent is supported by a limited number of 
inspectors (European or native), and below these are sub-inspectors, head- 
constables, and constables. These are again subdivided as regards salary, to 
admit of a constant stream of promotion being kept up. It is now advis¬ 
able to say a few words regarding the general principles kept in view in 
working the police system. In developing the new. system it has been 
recognised as of importance, first, that for the sake of discipline and uni¬ 
formity of organisation the departmental independence of the police must 
be to some extent recognised; secondly, that this principle must not be carried 
so far as to undermine the authority of the Magistrate, since that officer is the 
administrative head of the district and primarily responsible for its welfare; and 
thirdly, that in an Indian police system it is, above all, necessary to do away 
with opportunities for oppression and temptations to be corrupt. Acting on these 
principles, the North-West Government appointed gentlemen of education to the 
position of district superintendents, and entrusted to them certain powers under 
the general control of the inspector-general of police, who is responsible that 
the force keeps up its character for discipline and general efficiency, and issues 
such orders as are for its benefit as a whole. 

The Magistrate of a district is, on the other hand, empowered to give orders 
to the district superintendent on questions affecting local interests—such, for 
instance, as the management of a fair; and is as administrative head of the district 
consulted by the latter officer when punishment too serious to be awarded on the 
judgment of one individual is to be inflicted on a member of the force. To do 
away with temptations to corruption the powers of thethanadar (or sub-inspec¬ 
tor as he is called under the present system) have been materially reduced. A 
confession made before a police officer is no longer of value unless repeated in the 
presence of a Magistrate ; an accused person can no longer be detained for days 
in a station; and the diary of a police officer cannot be used as evidence except 
against himself. The introduction into the m icliine of a link between the sub- 
inspector and the district superintendent has been also found t) be of great 
value. In old days the thanaitlr, if corrupt, had but to satisfy the ten or twelve 
men under him. An English officer is unable, unassisted, to find out instances 
of undue severity, and evidence of misconduct could never be procured. The 
inspector of a circle is unable to condone an offence without putting himself in 
the power of the eighty or one hundred men in the several police-stations that 
compose it. The risk is too great to be lightly undertaken, and his position is too 
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good to be rashly forfeited ; hence gross misconduct on the part of the North- 
West police seldom passes without punishment. The eflSciency of the North- 
West police has in no sense fallen off since the introduction of the changes 
described. In its general character for civility and honesty there has been a 
decided and very marked improvement, and it certainly has not lost ground in 
detecting crime and prosecuting offenders. 

The following statement gives the crime calendar of the district for a 

period of ten years, and fairly exhibits its character and 

Crime calendar. ^ j 7 ... 

the results of the police administration :— 
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1871 ... 

’f 

2 

6 

1,197 

1,309 

•51,839 

16,037 

3,941 

2,887 

1,800 

2,626 

2,366 

260 

90-1 

J872 ... 

22 

2 

6 

1,441 

1,806 

45,609 

21,703 

5,183 

4,97: 

2,367 

3,736 

3,333 

394 

89-2 

1873 ... 

17 

7 

12 

1,305 

1,760 

59,023 

20,28i 

4,919 

4,605 

2,359 

4,871 

4,398 

440 

90*2 

1874 ... 

24 

12 

g 

1,281 

1,694 

61,963 

21,42^ 

4,938 

4,634 

2,270 

4,416 

3,838 

560 

869 

1875 

e 

■. 

3 

1,099 

1,410 

33,651 

12,681 

5,C26 

4,897 

2,768 

6,433 

4,687 

740 

86*2 

1876 ... 

17 

... 

8 

; 624 

1,287 

60,045 

2I,72f 

1 4,288 

3.554 

2,021 

4,113 

3,543 

651 

86*1 


The figures under burglary for 1871-75 include attempts ; those for 1876 
exclude house-trespass. 

There are first-class police-stations at Bilhaar, Shiurajpur, Bithur, Rasul- 
abad, Shiuli, Akbarpur, Derapur, Sikandra, Bhognipur, Sachendi, Ghdtampur, 
Maharajpurj Cawnpore City, and Cawnpore Cantonment; second-class stations 
at Kakwan, Ohaubepur, Mangalpur, Gajner, Miisanagar, Sajeti^ Bidhnu, 
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Narwal, Sarh, Anwarganj, Colonelganj, and Nawabganj; and outposts at Arwal, 
Para, Kainjari, Tikri, Bara, Dig, Kua Khera, Sakatia-Purwa, Gwaltoli, 
Permit Ghat, Filkhana Bazdr, Gilis Bazar, Horse Artillery Bazdr, Kalyaupiir, 
Naubasta, and Ahirwan. A jSrst-class station has usually a sub-inspector, two 
head-constables, aud twelve men ; and a second-class station has from three 
to six constables less; an outpost has merely a hf^ad-constable and three 
men. 

The suppression of female infanticide is not the least important amongst 

. . the multifarious duties of the Cawnpore policeman. In 

Infanticide. i , 

1876-77 sixteen clans were proclaimed as suspected of 

practising this crime; they were principally Rajpdts, and inhabited 177 villages. 

During the year one tribe, the Jadon, had been exempted from surveillance. 

The proportion of boy to girl births in the proclaimed villages—51*04 to 48*96— 

is pronounced by the principal authority on these matters (Mr. Hobart) to be 

normal. The same remark applies to the proportion of male to female deaths 

during the first year of infant life; but the number of girls who died between 

1 and 12 years of age was excessive. In the prosecution of suspicious cases 

the police were singularly unsuccessfuL Eight such cases were instituted, and 

although in two of these the accused were committed for trial to the sessions, all 

resulted in acquittal. It is, however, only fair to remark that a great difficulty 

exists in bringing murders of this sort home to the perpetratorw«i. Defences are 

often set up which, though technically sufficient to procure a verdict of ^^not 

proven’^ in a court of justice, would hardly satisfy the less merciful standards 

of public opinion. Thus in 1875 a child’s death was caused by a bruise in 

the side, and circumstances excited suspicion against the parents. They were, 

however, eventually held quite blameless : a cat entered their house at night 

and knocked over a lota (small round brazen vessel), which falling on the 

infant caused fatal injuries.” But there is another difficulty. Parents are 

well aware that murders by violence are unnecessary when murders by 

negligence are equally effective and far safer. The comparative frequency 

of lung disease as a cause of death amongst female infants points to wilful 

exposure as a common form of child murder. The clans of Bais, Bhadauria, 

Chauhan, and Sengar R^jpiits seem of late years to have reported a very 

large proportion of male as compared with female births; and it is possible 

that, in spite of surveillance, many girls may be made away with before their 

births are discovered. ^The punishment of three village watchmen aud four 

heads of families during 1876-77 shows that in some cases pregnancies or 

births are not reported at all. 
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In the following table are shown the post-office statistics for four years 
Post office. since 1860 :— 



Receipt 

s. 


Year. 

Miscellaneous sar- 
iuga and fines. 

Passengers and 
parcels. 

Deposits, guaran¬ 
tee funds, fami¬ 
ly funds. 

1 Remittances, 

Postage. 

Total receipts. 


Rs Rs, 

Rs. Rfc. 

Rs. 

1861-62... 

355 38,596 11,154 

65.7J5 24,205, 

1,40,025 

1865-66... 

697 ... 48 

18,259 20,481 

39,485 

1871-72... 

877 ... 9,210 

26,830 23,672 

60,689 

1875-76,.. 

296 ... 342 

29,650 22,865 

63,164 


Charges, 


14,803 49,887 69,550! 6,439 
H,506. 6,638 2!,OiS 48 
17,569 6,476] 26,898 9,289 


Bs* Bs, 

41 1,40,720 
248 39 485 
357 60,689 
2,825 57,147 


There are 29 imperial and four districfc post-offices. The former are at 
Akbarpnr, Amrodha, Bhaupur, Bhognipur, Bidhnn, Bilhanrj Bithur, Cawn- 
pore, Derapur, Gajnerj Gh&tampur, Jhinjhab, Kanjri, Maharajpnr, Makanpur, 
Mangalpur, Musanagar, l^arwal, Nawabganj, Pokhrayaiij Rasdhaii; Easiil- 
abadj Rura, Sachendi, Sirsaul, Shiuli, Shiurdjpur, Sikandra^ and Dhalipnagar; 
the latter at Chauhepurj Kakaun, Sajeti^ and Sdrh, The number of letters, 
parcels, and other missives received and despatched at these offices during 
the same four years may be thus tabulated :— 


O 

£ 

a 

& 

ft 

1 

966,422 

61,334 


Beceived 632,319 35,493 7,606 3,746 576,420 37,743| 6,503 2,423 755,827 61,005,3,605 8,324 966,422 61,334 7,306 7,410 
Despatch-^64,891 11,713 2,309 2,451 850,175 22,28411,993 2,164 693,014 l£»,268j 2,Ibb o,818 

I 1)1 if I _j_L_„ 

Previous to the cession the district had undergone many changes, due 
to the decline and consequent weakness of the Mughal 
Eiscalhistory. government, and under the rule of the Kawab Vazir it 
fared little better. It was leased by Almas Ali Khan, tbe Oudh Sazim, 
and was “exposed,” writes Mr, Montgomery, “to all the evils and abases 
which existed in that province. The revenues of the country were anticipated, 

12 
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the tenures by which the amils and farmers held their possessions were 
most precarious^ and the misery of the lower classes, excluded from all pro¬ 
tection, was excessive.” Mr. Welland, the first Collector, also writes :—“ The 
policy of the Nawab Vazir and of Mir Almas Ali Khan^ was to levy and 
collect by every means practicable all they could, and at the commencement 
of each season of cultivation they granted supplies for carrying it on ; even 
the subsistence, food, raiment, and dwelling of the inhabitants were mostly 
regulated and paid for from the funds furnished by the Government,” Eegard- 
ing the management of the land revenue he adds :—The cultivators having 
been deprived of their stock in the past year at the cultivating season, advances 
were made in money or seed, while cattle and instruments of husbandry 
were delivered at a stipulated rate of value, the amount of which, together 
with a sum as interest equal to a fourth of the principal, would be received 
on the gathering of the crops. Whether the terms were written or verbal, it 
depended on the season how far they were abided by. The amil was all-powerful 
and arbitrary, was guided by the interest of the moment, and is said to have 
always taken the utmost which the stock and produce would afford.” The 
Government kept little faith with the great lessees, and they in turn showed little 
regard for the rights and interests of the under-farmers, who found the terms of 
their leases altered three or four times in a year, and were therefore obliged to 
pass the additional burdens on to the cultivator. Irregular dues,^ levied by 
all who had the power to compel their payment, severely hampered the trade 
of the country. Almost every petty Raja on all the great lines of commuiiioa- 
tion had his sdir chdbitra or toll platform for the purpose of collecting transit 
duties on all merchandise passing through his territory, whilst cesses were levied 
on all the products of agriculture and home manufacture, as well as on the 
exercise of ail kinds of trades and handicrafts. There was no police, and in 
such a state of society there was no security for either life or property ; the 
cultivator hardly knew that he should be able to reap tbe crop that he had 

^ Sleeman, however (I, S2l), gives a much more favourable opinion of the Ndzim, 

^ The following are a few of these cesses described by Mr. Richardson iu his letter to 
the Board in 1804 (.dated 23rd March) :—Parjawat ov par jot was a duty which was paid by the 
inhabitants of the villages, markets, towns, and cities, such as sweetmeat-sellers, grocers, and 
other shopkeepers, and was included in the land-revenue demand- This was abolished in 
1802. The duty known as sang-wazani arose from the practice of the former officials, who 
deputed men to inspect once or twice a year the weights used in the country, and to affix to 
such as were found correct a mark or starqp, without which their nse was illegal. To defray 
the expense of this inquisition a cess was levied at various rates upon the several tradeSt 
hut eventually the duty was collected under the Nawftb’s government without either examin¬ 
ing or testing the weights in any way. Nimak sdir was the duty on collecting the saline earth 
and manufacturing salt therefrom, and in 1803 yielded a revenue of Rs. 2,574 a year. Kirghdi 
was a duty paid by weavers for their looms, represents the tax on toddy and 

date trees, which iu 1801-02 yielded Ha. 381. Mdhi was a tax in parganah Kanauj, then belong¬ 
ing to Cawnpore, on the dslung in the Kali Nadi. In the same parganah there was a grazing 
tax imposed on the Ahirs and cowherds who used the pastures along the KMi. 
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sown ;.ciiltir£ttioE ksguisliedj trade decreased, and tlie chief care of tlie great 
majority of the population was either to defend their own property or to 
plunder that of others. Writing in 1802, Mr. Welland says :—The subjects 
in this part of the country are in the most abject state of poverty. Let the face 
of the country be examined, and there will hardly be a manufacture found or an 
individual in such circumstances as to afford the payment of a tax. The whole 
is one desolate waste, in which tyranny and oppression have hitherto univer¬ 
sally prevailed.’' 

Such was the condition of the district on its cession to the British* 

Mr. Welland assumed charge of the revenue, criminal, 
Earlj settlements. .t ^ 

and judicial administration on the 8th or March, 1802, 

and at once commenced inquiries with a view of ascertaining a proper basis 
on which to assess the land revenue.^ He found the revenue assessed by the 
Oudh Nawab to amount to Hs. 22,56,156, and increased the demand by a sum 
of Es. 2,31.768 in 1210(1802-03). This assessment was formed for three 
years, and is known as the first triennial settlement. There is good reason to 
believe that the estimate of the revenue of the ceded districts furnished by the 
Oudh Government to the British, and on which their first assessments were 
generally made, was in every respect excessive, and was framed with a view 
of showing as high returns as possible in order to amuse the British Government 
with an exaggerated estimate of the value of their acquisition.” In any case, 
it is hardly probable that a government like that of the Nawab s would under¬ 
estimate the resources of the country, and it was therefore incumbent on 
Mr, Welland to ascertain clearly that there were good grounds for believing 
the existing assessment inadequate before increasing what was pnmd facie as 
high a demand as the people could pay. We know that the Collector did make 
inquiries, but there is nothing in the records to show on what basis he made tim 
settlement, or what were the reasons which induced him to consider the existing 
assessment insufficient. Unfortunately for the people, the season of 1801-02 was 
a good one, whilst that of 1802-03 was the finest ever known, and the settlement 
was not formed until the produce of the kharif harvest had been ascertained. 

The takdvi advances made by the Oudh Government for 1209 fasU 
(1801-02) were, moreover, remitted, as well as all balances of revenue due on 
account of previous years ; so that buoyed up by a good kharif harvest, release 
from all arrears, and the very promising appearance of the rabi, the landholders 
were led to agree to terms which, had they looked forward to later harvests, 

^ The figures and facts here given apply, when not otherwise stated, to the distric 
it now stands. 
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Drought of 1803-04. 


they would not have assented It has been said that the landholders engaged 
for the revenue on the understanding that, in accordance with the Oudh practice, 
they shoalcl receive a deduction of tea per cent, on their engagements in lieu of 
malikdna or prcprietaiy allowance ; but the Collector declared that the deduction 
was allowed as ndnkdr or subsistence, and had already been taken into account 
in fixing the assessment. That the people generally believed they were enti¬ 
tled to this indulgence is shown by the fact that they petitioned the Board of 
Revenue on the sulijeet, and on being referred to the courts, instituted suit& 
against Government, which, owing to some informality, were thrown out j and 
discouraged by this unfortunate result, they abandoned the prosecution of their 
claims. 

The revenue of the year 1802-03, with some trifling exceptions, was realized 
without difficulty, but the years of plenty were succeeded in 
1803-04 by one of drought. There was a total failure of both 
harvests, and tbe assessment at once collapsed. The Collector recommended a 
remission of Rs. 2,42,184 and a suspension of a similar sum ; but these measures 
were insufficient to meet the calamity. On all sides the distress was intense, 
and reports came in daily from the officials in the interior of the district declar¬ 
ing their inability to collect the revenue. The Collector himself reported^ that 
many of the landholders had absconded and tbe amounts due from them 
could not be recovered, nor were ofiPers forthcoming for the transfer of the 
estates of the defaulting landholder's with the condition of the transferree 
paying up the balance due. The produce of the land was in many cases less 
than the Government demand, and there was little hope of collecting the arrears 
or restoring the district to its former prosperity for some time to come. The 
Collector urged that sales should be allowed, and, in reply to the Board’s order 
directing him to take such measures as should be found necessary for the secu¬ 
rity of the future revenue of the abandoned estates, wrote as follows 


** I beg you will assure tlie Board that my utmost attention and constant vigilance shall 
be exerted to form the best practicable settlement from the terms that may be offered for the 
security of the future revenues of tbe mahals alluded to. It has been with peculiar anxiety 
and regret that I have had the irksome duty to perform of reporting so frequently to the Board 
on tbe numerous instances of absconding raalguzars, but when I reject upon the deficiencies 
and dij00.culties that unavoidably resulted from the parchmg and destructive drought of the last 
season, and advert to the exertions and endeavours that have been made to conciliate the minds of 
the cultivatois and suppress alarm, and when ultimately I consider the liberal indulgences allowed 
by Government to the malguzto of this district in mitigation of the ill-effects of the inclemency 
^ Letter from Collector, dated 26th December, 1805 j Board’s records, 17th January, 1806, 
No. 22. 

® To Board, dated 9th July j from Board, dated 31st July ; and to Board, dated 14th August, 
1804, 
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of the season, I have the satisfaction to believe that no attention either to hnmanitj or good policy 
has been omitted. I trust the Board will not deem me presumptuous in expressing my humble 
hope that when the Board in its considerable wisdom shall have taken a review of all circum¬ 
stances, it will find the state of the district with respect to the liquidation of its levenues not 
behind in a comparative view at the end of the year with that of the majority of the districts of 
the ceded provinces, I have the honour, for the information of the Board of Kevenne, to report 
that the takavi advances authorized by Government in this district, amounting to the sum of 
Bs. l,S0,8S6, have been completed.” 

Ultimately the suspensions of the revenue demand amounted to 
Collapse of the first 4^^4,368, or, if the balance of the Bhadon instal- 

triennial settlement. 44,419) be added, to Es. 5,28,787. The 

Collector further wrote :—I am confident that I am within the mark in stat¬ 
ing the balances due to the tahsildars at the expiration of the year (1^^03-04) 
at one lakh, making altogether a total of Es. 6,28,787 not collected from the 
district during the year. The remission in 1804-05 amounted to Rs. 82,804, 
and the balance of the Bhadon demand to Es. 1,37,472, of which a part will be 
realised from the sale of the estates of the defaulters. ’ The Board yielded to 
the pressure and permitted the sale of the estates of the defaulters, instead of 
revising the demand and suspending its collection until more favourable times. 
By November, 1805, estates assessed at nearly four and a half lakhs of rupees 
had fallen under direct management, owing to the default or misfortunes of 
their owners, without counting those re-settled at a reduced revenue. In less 
than a year from the time that permission w’as given, 238 estates, assessed 
at a land revenue amounting to Es, 3,64,386, w^ere sold, and others were put 
up for sale, but, finding no purchasers, became the property of Government. 
Mr. Montgomery writes :— 

“ This, comicg as it did after so severe a visitation of Frovidence as the famine of 1211 fasli, 
was an excessively harsb measure ; it was, moreover, unjust to the landholders, who were little 
acquainted with our revenue regulations, and who were in many cases, through the chicanery of 
the native ofiScers, kept in perfect ignorance of the penalty hanging over their heads. It was 
the interest of the native officers to blind the people on this point and purchase the estates on 
the day of sale on their own acctvunt. Some time subsequently the Collector, addressing the Board, 
details the villainy of one Ram Mohan Ghose, tabsildar of Shinli, who was convicted on the 
clearest evidence of having reported many zamindErs to have absconded who were at the time 
actually present in their villages. The zammdars, on being questioned why they concealed 
them selves, from the GoTernmenfc peons, said they had done so by order of the tahsildar. They 
likewise stated that no advertisements were ever put up in the villages, and that they were 
ignorant of the sale till the purchaser came to take pcssession. In other cases it was proved 
that the tahsildar promised to purchase the estate in the name of the zamindar's relations, 
instead of which he purchased it for himself in the names of his own friends. In this manner 
the creatures of the unprincipled tahsildars and native officers purchased many of the finest and 
best estates for very small sums, and got others in farm ; there were not wanting speculators 
who for a trifle purchased estates, and who, either in case they could notobtain possession, or 
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'were dissatisfied 'vvith their bargain, threw them up and left them in the hands of Goternmerit, 
It -was to remedy these proceedings, and restore to the zamindars the estates of which many 
of them had been fraudulently deprived that a special commission was formed in the year 1821 
A.D, At the close of 1211 fasli the district seems to have been in a complete state of disorganisa¬ 
tion, and property generally deteriorated. The native ofiSdals again and again urged the Collector 
to apprehend and bring back the absconded zamindars, according, as they asserted, to the customs 
prevailing under the NaWab’s government. Their representations were forwarded to the Board, 
who of course refused to interfere. The cultivators* rates fell generally throughout the district, 
and the finest lands were to be bad at comparatively reduced rates/* 

Then came a time of some care and consideration: an advance for seed 
Second triennial and plough cattle, amounting to Rs. 1,88,836, was made, 
settlement still the actual remissions amounted to the large 

sum of Es, 4,47,762. In the meantime preparations were made for the 
formation of a second triennial settlement. Patwaris or accountants were 
ordered to forward through the tahsili statements exhibiting the produce of 
their respective villages ; while tahsildars and kaniingos were directed to test 
the accuracy of these documents, affixing their seals to those passed as correct. 
The Board, however, desired that the engagements of the first triennial settle¬ 
ment should be continued, but the Collector represented that this was impossible, 
that the district generally was over-assessed, as the history of the past year had 
shown. He further wrote :— 

“ I should mention the large sums of money paid by individuals of property on account of 
their engagements which have not been collected by them from the country, a particular instance 
of which the Board will observe in parganah Shiurajpur-Sakhrej, in the taluka of Raja Shiu Singh, 
and many instances of the kind have occurred, besides the one alluded to, though not probably 
to such extent. Persons of this description will not subject themselves to the possibility even 
of again being obliged to pay sums from their own private funds on account of the revenues 
of Government, neither have they generally the means; and many persona of some property 
and consideration have refused to engage for their estates on the present reduced assessments, 
giving as their reason that the prospect of profit is not sufficient to induce them to risk their 
property, which in case of failure in their engagements from adventitious circumstances 
would be involved. Another and principal cause of the decrease is the practice of the culti¬ 
vators of quitting their villages to cultivate elsewhere at a reduced rate, or of relinquishing 
part of their lands in the village they reside at and cultivating lands in the next village under 
the denomination of pahikdsht at a reduced rate per higha. This practice in a district in which 
all the engagements with the cultivators are for money, and not for a portion of the produce, 
must reduce the receipts of the malguzars considerably, and consequently affect the revenues 
of Government. The rate per higha in this district was excessively high, and was kept up 
during the Nawab*s government by forcing the tenants to cultivate at such rates, and, in case 
of their quitting the lands, by compelling them to return to those they originally cultivated. 

I have received repeated representations from the tahsildars on this subject, enclosing long 
lists of cultivators who have quitted their holdings. I beg further to bring to the notice of 
the Board an attempt 1 believe to have prevailed among some of the malguzars to reduce the 
resources of their estates by allowing them to fall off in the present year, in the hope that a 
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settlement wonW be concluded witli tbem on a fixed annual revenue equal to the produce of 
the present year. These instances I hope, however, are few, and the effects counteracted hy 
making the settlement on an increasing revenue/' 

The ultimate result of his repeated remonstrances wavS that the Collector 
-A'as permitted to make what arrangements he best could^ and he reported as 
follow’S on the re-settlement of the district :— 

** The decrease of Ks. u,643 in the revenue of parganah Shiuraj-Shinii falls princi- 
Shiurdi-Shiuii on such estates as have fallen under direct management from 

the absconding of the malguzars, or otherwise the balance from the 
mahals amounta to Es. 9,543. On a reference to the produce of the present year, the profits 
of the malguzars will be scax'ce anything ; they have engaged with the hope of profit in the 
future years by their own industry in improving the cuitivation of the lands. The culti¬ 
vators of this parganah have been greatly distressed in the past year from heavy falls of 
hail when their crops were ripe ; for though a remission was allowed by Government of 
Rs. 12,670, yet it only included the demands of Government. The loss to the cultivators 
may be estimated at an equal amount. The taluka of Raja Shin S ngh has been made 
provisionally hazur tahsil ; the security is unobjectionable, and the amount of the revenue 
seems to render it proper to be managed in that manner. With respect to the decrease, I 
have to observe that the estate is mortgaged to the surety, Udai Chand, for Ks. 8,C00 ; 
and he has paid on account of the estate the further sum of Bs. 14,000, making a total ot 
Rs. 22 />oo not realized from the estate in the period of the last settlement. Should the Board 
approve of the estate being made hazur tahsil, the loss to Government will not be great in 
the present year, as the commission saved will on the original revenue be Rs. 7,653. 

The decrease of Rs. 20,916 in parganah Bilhaur Dewa falls principally on those estates 
which have fallen under direct management. The balance from them 
Bilham. amounts to Rs. 20,640 for the past year. There is a further unadjusted 

balance of Rs 5,318 on account of destruction of crops caused by detachments marching 
through the parganah from Cawnpore, and the crops having been repeatedly destroyed, the 
cultivators will not again cultivate their fields. In such villages there is a consequent decrease. 
The cultivators in this parganah have experienced great losses from the same cause as in 
parganah Shiurajpur, the remissions on account of the hailstorm not having included the 
damages they sustained. The decrease in the present year falls particularly heavy, owing 
to the deficiency of rain in the early part of the season, and when the rain did fall, it was 
in such torrents that the people had hardly opportunity to sow their fields properly ; this 
remark holds g->od generally throughout the district. 

“ The decrease of Rs. 8,976 in parganah Rasulabad is partly in the mahals which have 
fallen under direct management, the balance of which on account of 
Rasulabad. the past year is Rs. 10,519, and partly in the taluka of Khair Lalji, 

on account of which the surety assured me he had paid Rs. 18,000 during the period of the 
first settlement. The remarks concerning the effect of the hailstorm on the cultivators men" 
tioned in parganah Shiurajpur appertain also to this parganah. Had a new assessment been 
made of the whole parganah the decrease would not have been so great, as several estates 
are considerably improved. 

“ The average decrease in parganah Derapur-Mangalpur is Rs. 10,372, and falls partly on 
the mahals which were under direct management, from which there is 
Derapiir. ^ balance due of Rs. 6,990. Another principal cause of decrease which 

is particularly great in this year is the deficiency of rain in the early part of the season when 
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the cotton is sown. This parganah is on the banks of the Jumna, and its principal produce is 
cotton, in which there is this year a great failure from the above cause. Another circumstance 
is the dissatisfaction of the malguzars at the conduct of the tahsildar. The landholders in 
this parganah are chiefly Rajputs, a caste of people who ill-brook" bad treatment, and they 
had neglected the cultivation, having determined to relinquish their engagements in case of 
the tahsildar remaining in the situation. 


BiUspur. 


Of the decrease of Bs. 4,9 lO in parganah Bilaspur Sikandra, Rs. 473 were incurred in 
former years ; the further deficiency is partly in the estates held under 
direct management, the balance from which on account of 1212 fasli 
is Rs. 2,796. This parganah is also on the hanks of the Jumna, and the great decrease in the 
present year is owing to the deficiency of rain in the early part of the season by which the 
cotton is much injured. 

Of the decrease of Rs. 9,698 in parganah Akharpur Shahpur, Rs. 1,573 were incurred in 
the settlement concluded for four years, including 1212/asZi, which 
has been confirmed by the Board ; the remainder falls partly on such 
estates as have fallen under direct management, the balance due from which on account of 
1212 fasli is Rs. 8,076, and partly on some villages on the high road heween Kalpi and Cawn- 
pore, where the cultivators experience great annoyance by being called upon frequently to 
carry the baggage of troops marching between those places, and partly from its situation on 
the banks of the Jumna. 


Akbarpur. 


** Of the decrease of Rs. 14,582 in parganah Sarh-Shankarpur, Rs. 3,785 were incurred 
in the settlement of sundry villages made in 1212/asH for four years, 
and approved by the Board; and the further sum of Rs. 1,016 in 
estates which were exposed to public sale for arrears of revenue at a reduced revenue, 
agreeably to the orders of the Board. The decrease in the present settlement falls partly 
in such estates, including those of absconded malguzars, as are in arrears, the balance due 
from which on account of the past year is Rs. 8,589, and partly on those villages affected by 
their position. I would further notice that in the month of Asarh (July) the tahsildar repre¬ 
sented that the cultivators generally throughout this parganah refused to. cultivate at the 
very high rate per bfgha of the parganah, and it was not till the rate was reduced that they 
cultivated their lands. 


“Of the decrease of Rs. 10,436 in parganah Ghatampur, Rs. 1,596 were incurred in the 
settlement made for four years, iuciuding 1212 fasli, which has been 
Ghdtampur. approved by the Board,* and the further sum of Rs, 427 in estates 

which were sold at a reduced revenue for arrears, agreeably to the orders of the Board. 
The decrease in the present settlement falls partly on estates, including those of absconded 
malguzars, from which there is a balance due on account of the past year of Rs. Jo,468, and 
partly on those affected by their position on the banks of the Jumna. 

“ Of the decrease of Rs. 9,736 in parganah Bbogni-Musanagar, Rs. 1,848 were incurred 
in the re-settlement of sundry estates, which has been approved by 
Bhognipur, Board, and Rs. 288 in estates sold by public sale at a reduced 

revenue for arrears. The decrease of the present settlement falls partly on the estates, 
including those of absconded malguzars which are in balance, which on account of the past 
year amounts to Rs 3,847, exclusive of a large balance due to the tahsildar, and partly from 
its situation on the Jumna. This parganah has been considerably affected by the deficiency 
of rain in the early part of the year, and by the cultivators from Bundelkhand, who greatly 
Bupported the cultivation of this parganah, not having come over this year in any number. 
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Of the decrease of Rs. 15,454 in parganalis Salempnr and Domanpnr, Es. 19,86 fall on 
„ , estates which were sold by auction at a reduced reTenue, and Es. 4,601 

in the village of Sarsaul, which was sold in the year 1212 fusli at a 
reduced revenue, and could not be restored to its original revenue in the present settlement, 
because the original assessment far exceeded the assets, owing to the enmity of two parties 
who outbid each other for the village at the formation of the settlement. The decrease in 
the present settlement falls partly on estates of absconded malguzars and others. The 
balance on account of the past year in thisparganah amounts to Es. 6,221, and the estates in 
which the decrease falls have entirely been engaged for with new malguzars. The principal 
cause of the decrease is that the indigo cultivation which was carried on by Mr. J. Quelros 
in this parganab to a very considerable extent has been much relhniuished. 

“ I beg to a^ure the Board that no pains or enquiry have been spared in forming the set¬ 
tlement on the most advantageous terms for Government that tbe country would admit of ; 
and though the decrease in the present year is considerable, yet in the third year of the settle¬ 
ment the revenue comes as near that of the first triennial settlement as the probable produce of 
the mahals in which there is a decrease would allow of, or the malguzars would engage for. In 
all ca«es in which the former malguzars have come forward to hold their lands on the original 
revenue, I have accepted their offers. In all other instances the offers have been accepted sub¬ 
ject to the confirmation of the Board. Those mahSls which have been engaged for on the terms 
of the original settlement with different malguzars have been so settled on the resignation of the 
former malguzars, or where the former malguzars have been farmers and the present people pro¬ 
prietors, or where the former malguzars have absconded. In the mahals in which there is a decrease 
the preferencehas been given to the proprietors that were willing to engage; in cases of their not 
coming forward, the preference has been given to the former farmer, unless it has appeared that 
the mah5-l has fallen off from his management. In settling the mahals from which there was 
a balance due to Government on account of former years from proprietors that were not willing 
to engage again for their lands, and in cases of the absconding of the proprietors, I experienced 
some difficulty. The estates are of course liable to sale for arrears, and if they had been engaged 
for the period of the present settlement unconditionally, though the proprietary right might 
have been exposed to sale, it could nor be supposed that any purchasers would be found for 
estates they were to get possession of three years hence With the view to remedy this in¬ 
convenience, I have taken engagements from the present persons, providing that in case 
the estates should he exposed to sale for the arrears of the past years, they will themselves 
purchase or relinquish their engagements in favour of any other person who may become 
purchaser.'* 

The reduction on the previous assessment amounted to Rs. 1,14,580^ and 
Board of commis- although arrears amounting to Es. 1,035290 only accrued 
sioners. during the currency of the new settlement, the revenue was 

collected with the greatest difSculty. The tahsildars complained of recusancy 
on the part of the landholders^, and the use of attachment and sale was so frequent 
that seventy estates fell to the hammer for arrears of revenue alone during this 
period. The Collector himself felt that he did not go so far as he ought in his 
remissions, and in explaining the breakdown of his assessment again brings 
forward ^ the well-worn excuses of deficiency m the rainfall and the flight of culti¬ 
vators, with tbe novel addition of muskhori or ^destruction by field-mice/ 

^ To Board, dated 27th September, 1806, 

13 
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Mr. Dumbleton took charge of the district in February, 1805, and reported that 
in seTeral cases the assets of estates were less than the Government demand. 
He proposed that the landholders should be bound to demand from their tenants 
a rate of rent proportioned to that of the revenue they themselves paid to 
Government. The Board had no materials before them from which they could 
judge of jihe real facts of the case, and were obliged to require the Collector to 
give reasons for his opinions, and not, as hitherto, merely echo the opinions 
of his native subordinates, who had nothing to lose, and everything to gain, 
by the existing state of affairs. The Government at length deemed it advis- 
able to appoint a commission^ for the purpose of superintending the ensuing 
settlement. The commissioners, Messrs. Tucker and Cox, entered on their 
duties with great energy, and demanded of the Collector his sentiments on the 
condition of the district, whether it was in that state of forwardness that 
would admit of a permanent settlement, with due regard to the interests of 
Government. At this time the grant of a permanent assessment to the upper 
provinces, was considered advisable both by the local authorities and the 
Supreme Government, and the measure was subsequently lost only by the 
refusal of the Home Government to sanction it. The Collector was further 
instructed to report on the present state of cultivation in the district, the 
amount of the population, and the proportion they bore to its agricultural 
resources, and whether any improvement could be effected therein by the 
introduction of new staples or the improvement of existing ones. ^^The 
Collector,” writes Mr. Montgomery,was in favour of a permanent settlement 
being ultimately formed, but recommended that the ensuing settlement be made 
for a period of 15 years. He reckoned that two-thirds of the arable and waste 
lands were under cultivation, and observed that it was impossible to form any 
idea of the population; also that the resources of the landholders were much cir¬ 
cumscribed. He stated the principal articles of produce to be cotton and sugar, 
and in some localities indigo. With this report the Collector also furnished 
an estimate of the assets of each parganah. This estimate was supposed to show 
the actual assets, free of any deductions, and the total assets then shown were 
less than the Government assessment of the district. He argues that if, as the 
Board wish, a deduction of 15 per cent, in favour of the landholders be made 
from this estimate, there will be a decrease of five lakhs in the revenue of the 
district. In his opinion the estimates w^ere false and not to be depended on.” 

The commissioners themselves in their reports on the district write 
Opinions of the concerning the early settlements :—The Oawnpore 

commissioners. district, w^e have reason to apprehend, was over-assessed 

^ Under Eegulation X. of 1807 . 
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at tile first triennial settlement, and it is still suffering, we fear, from tie con¬ 
sequences of that injurious proceeding. Much too great an anxiety was mani¬ 
fested in this and other instances to draw from the country suddenly the utmost 
revenue which it could be supposed to yield. Large deductions beeame neces¬ 
sary in consequence at the second settlement; bnt even after these concessions 
were made, the assessment in particular estates was far from moderate, Par- 
ganahs Jajmau, Bitbur, Salempur, and Doraanpur are supposed to be still 
heavily assessed.” And in their report on the quadrennial settlement they 
write —^‘The extent to which the settlement originally concluded at the 
cession was carried is to be regretted on many accounts, and in no point 
of view more than on account of the very general permntation of property 
which it has produced in the public sale of the over-assessed estates. There 
is also reason to regret that the reductions allowed at the second settle¬ 
ment, however considerable they may appear, had not been more general, 
as the large proportion of the further reductions which have been found neces¬ 
sary at the present settlement are solely attributable to the impoverishment of 
the landholders under a continued over-assessment, while such increase as has 
been obtained on the present occasion will be found principally among those 
estates which by a timely forbearance have been afforded the opportunity of 
improvement.” 

The quadrennial settlement for 1216 to 1219/asZ£ (1808-09 to 1811-12) 
Quadrennial settle- made at a stil! further reduction of Rs. 81,864 

and amounted to Rs. 21,69,340, after deducting the 
revenue of parganah Sikandra given in jdgir to Rdja Anopgir Himmat 
Bahadur, which at the preceding settlement amounted to Rs. 1,22,320. Not¬ 
withstanding this revision, many landholders refused to engage for the Grovem- 
ment demand, and villages assessed at two and a half lakhs of rupees were let 
in farm. The balances during its currency were, however, very small, and 
amounted to only Rs. 87,622, which were eventually remitted, and the sales for 
arrears of revenue affected only forty-nine estates. The board of commis¬ 
sioners in their report on this settlement wrote The present settlement 

can in fact be considered only as an arrangement for rectifying the inequalities 
of a settlement originally formed on mistaken principles, and subsequently 
renewed too generally without due consideration; and in this arrangement we 
have derived much beneficial assistance from the experience of the late Collector, 
Mr. Dumbleton, who having himself formed the second triennial settlement, 
and being officially engaged in the realization of it during the whole period of 
^ Board, I7tli November, 1810, No. 7 
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its continuance, has every opportunity of making himself intimately acquainted 
with its defects.” It was fortunately found possible subsequently to restore 
several of the ousted landholders who had been fraudulently deprived of 
their estates, but the great mass of the sufferers never received either aid 
or compensation. Government and the old proprietary body fared equally 
badly: the resources of the district went into the hands of as corrupt a 
body of officials as ever existed in these provinces, and the worst features 
of the pre-British period were repeated without any of its redeeming 
qualities. 

The commissioners, whilst acknowledging the partial success of thequad- 
First quinquennial rennial settlement, were not slow to perceive that vigorous 
settlement. measures were necessary to render it possible to continue the 

fiscal administration of the district on a stable basis. It was desirable to stxdke 
■at the root of the evil by a rigorous investigation on the spot, and Mr. Newn- 
ham, an officer of great and varied experience, was deputed to Cawnpore to 
conduct the fourth or first quinquennial settlement for the years 1220 to 1224 
fa$U (1812-13 to ISlfi-lT). This settlement was extended subsequently by 
various Regulations, and lasted until the revision under Beguladon IX, of 1833 
took place, Mr. Newnham commenced by clearing the district of the party of 
corrupt and intriguing officials which had so long held it completely in their hands. 
By the removal of these people and their relatives,” writes Mr. Montgomery, 
he at once opened sources of information which harl hitherto been blocked up. 
He proceeded into the interior of the district and held personal communication 
with the people, not, as heretofore, through the medium of the native officials. 
He seems quite to have gained their confidence and affection ; he restored, where 
possible, many of the old and injured zainindars to their estates, and by a judi¬ 
cious reduction and equalization of the revenue, and by a proper selection of repre¬ 
sentatives of the different communities, he formed a settlement which for a period 
of twelve years stood well and was collected without distressing the people. 
Subsequently, from causes which I shall hereafter state, the zamindars became 
embarrassed and heavy arrears accumulated.” Though the result of the assess¬ 
ment showed a nominal increase, due to the resumption of the revenue-free 
estate of Najafgarh and the transfer of some villages from parganah Kora to 
this district, there was a real decrease of Rs. 8,707, and the redistribution of the 
revenue gave great relief to many estates. The villages, too, which were pur¬ 
chased by the servants of Government and their relations, and had generally been 
brought into a high state of cultivation, were also made to bear their fair share 
of the Government demand. 
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The conduct of the native officials and the extensive changes in the pro- 
The special commis- prietary body which was bronght about through their means 
have been referred to above, and may be further noticed hera 
The operations of the band of plunderers who preyed on the district were 
conducted on a wide and systematic scale. The tahsildars, or native sub-collec¬ 
tors of the land revenue in the interior of the district, were related to the officials 
of the head-office, or, as in one instance, the tahsildar was a child nominated 
by his relations, who exercised the power and enjoyed the privileges of the 
office. Hence remissions of revenue ne\"er benefited those for whom they were 
intended. Tahsildars through their creatures assumed charge of the defaulting 
estates, and though Government was moved to remit the outstanding balances 
as irrecoverable, and even actually granted the remissions, numerous estates were 
brought to sale for these very arrears, and bought in by the native officials or 
their nominees. In all this roguery they were assisted by the originally incorrect 
record of rights. Even the names of the villages had been altered, and persons 
actually enjoying proprietary rights were ignorant of their danger, either because 
their names did not appear as the defaulters, or they did not recognise their own 
villages in the names of the estates put up to auction. Indeed numerous 
instances occurred where the actual proprietor was totally unconscious that he 
was represented as in arrears, or was reported as an absconder because he had 
hid away by the advice of the very officer who was prepared to take advantage 
of a fault he had himself instigated. 

The records in the tahsildars’ offices were not forthcoming, and in the 
kaniingos’ accounts the remissions were unnoticed, and the balances still 
recorded as outstanding. No authentic patwaris’ accounts were to be procured, 
and, owing to the collusive understanding which subsisted between the office 
The “ laad-job- establishment at the head-quarters and those residing at 

ber’s ring.'’ various tahsils in the interior of the district, the official 

records of the Collector’s office, relative to both remissions of revenue and 
sales of land on account of 1211 and 1212 fasli, were mutilated and done 
away with. There can be no doubt that measures were purposely adopted to 
render the accounts of the years alluded to unintelligible. It is also remark¬ 
able that the sales for alleged balances of those years did not generally take 
place until the year 1214 fasli^ after the intervention of a new settlement, at 
which the assessment was generally made on reduced terms, in many 
instances with the dependants of the tahsildars themselves, and almost always to 
the exclusion of the former landholders. The parganahs in which the most 
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extensive alienation of property took place through the undue influence of 
public ofiicers were Bithdr, Dera-Mangalpur, Ghatampur, Jajmau, Shiuli, 
Rasulabad, and Bilbaur. lu Bithiir, Nasir Ali worked through his brother- 
in-law, Darwesh Ali, tahsildar; in Dera-Mangalpur, through his brother, 
Kalab Ali. In Gh^tampur, Ahmad Baksh, the nazir, who was brought 
bv Mr. Welland with him from Jaunpur, appointed his own nephew, 
Zulfikar Ali, a child, as tahsildar. and enjoyed all the emoluments of the 
ojfEce. His dependants, Pahlwan Beg, Mir Aghdwan, Madad Husain, Dara 
Khan, and Jan Ali, were employed, as circumstances required, either as 
amins deputed to attach estates, as farmers when the proprietors were 
to be excluded from the management, as purchasers w^hen Ahmad Baksh 
wished to acquire the property, or as sureties for each other. Thus these 
five names are constantly cropping up in the village histories, and trans¬ 
fers as regularly were made by them in favour of Ahmad Baksh. Simi¬ 
larly, in the remaining parganahs every specious fraud was resorted to 
in order to enrich the very persons who caused the defalcations by which 
they profited. In the Persian settlement account drawn up by the tahsildars 
the names of their relations or friends were surreptitiously introduced as 
the proprietors of villages whose settlement had been made with persons 
denominated mukaddams and mustdjirs in English accounts, where the column 
of proprietors was left blank. Advantage of this was taken by Kj-ud-din 
Husain Kh&n, tahsildar of Akbarpur, in which parganah this species of fraud 
was chiefly resorted to, to divest a large number of landed proprietors of their 
ancestral possessions. 

The fearful state of demoralization caused by these transfers of landed 
property forced itself on the attention of Mr. T. 0. Robertson, Judge and 
Magistrate, as early as 1818, when he first addressed Government. Nothing 
Work of the com- was, however, done till 1820, when he again urged on 
Government the fact that, if the system of constant sales 
were persevered in, crime would increase, additional police would be neces¬ 
sary, and the judicial establishments be found insufficient to meet the work. 
On the 27th February, 1821, the Governor-General in Council passed resolu¬ 
tions giving effect to the provisions of Regulation I. of 1821, establishing sadr 
and raufassil commissions, and Messrs. Christian and Bird were appointed 
commissioners for the district of Cawnpore, A power of appeal lay from the 
mufassil to the sadr commission. The attention of the commissioners was 
principally directed to public sales on account of arrears of revenue, and their 
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action in this matter is shown by the following figures given by Mr, Mont¬ 


gomery ;— 


Name of pargacab. 

Numbejr of villages sold 

BY AUCTIOK. 

Casks ijsstitctep fob the eevebsalop 

FBAUnCLBNT FRIVATB SALES AWD THE 
FOKECLOSIKG OF MORTGAGES. 

*0 




Sales, 

Mortgages. 

Suits instituted. 

Cj 

o 

s 

1 

a 

X 

1 

B 

’3 

-jj. 

3 

o 

t-, 

o 

o 

Q 

SJ 

■x 

s 

LC 

m 

*3 

IZI 

Decreed. 

'TS 

O 

Oi 

32 

a 

3 

Rasulabad 

41 

17 

11 

6 

3 


.3 

2 


2 

Bilhaur.. 

31 

18 

14 

4 

7 


7 

3 

**« 

3 

Derapur.. 

46 


23 

8 

7 



... 

... 

... 

Shiuli . 

2*2 

13 


2 

4 

... 

4 

2 

I 

1 

Shiurajpur 

1 

! 

1 

... 

... 


... 

••• 

... 

... 

Sikandra.,, *. 


•*« 

i ••• i 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

»♦. 

Akbarpur 

10 

3 

2 i 

1 1 

6 

3 

3 

... 

... 

... 

Bithur. 

fi9 

41 

38 1 

3 

11 

6 

5 

3 

... 

3 

Bhognipur 

35 

14 

6 ! 

8 

1 » i 

... ; 

1 

i 2 

... 

2 

Ghatampur 

77 

48 

48 i 

5 

i !' 

... j 

2 


l 

... 

dajmau .. 

39 

32 

21 1 

11 

3 1 

... 

3 

2 

... 

2 

ttirh Salempur 

44 

25 

15 

JO 

3 

1 

3 

2 


2 

Total ... 

405 

243 

185 

j 68 

47 

1 ® 

! 

33 

17 

2 

15 


Mr, Montgomery, writing in 1848, says that from the cession up to the 
present time 405 estates have been sold for arrears of 

Sales. 

revenue/’ but by far the majority of these sales took place in 
the earlier years of our rale. It is diflScult to ascertain the number of estates 
sold in exeoution of the decrees of the civil courts, as only the rights and 
interests of individuals were sold ; and as there was no record of these rights, 
the area affected, as well as the extent of the shares, is undefinable. In 
explanation of the statement of cases before the special commission the 
same officer writes :— 

must be confessed that the ignorance of the Government European functionaries, both 
judicial and revenue, with regard to the peculiar tenures of the country, led, independently of 
native intrigue, to many and great abuses, and to the breaking up of numerous old proprietary 
communities. Mr. Kewnhsm, who was Collector in the year 1813, states that in his opinion 800 
villages were fraudulently transferred to strangers by the effect of our system of registration 
commonly known by the name of ddkhiUkhdrij. He gives no data from which may be tested 
the correctness of this statement, and I am incline to think he much over-estimated the frauds^ 
though many cases doubtless did occur. 
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Previous to tlie present settlement (under Regulation IX. of 1833) the only individual 
recorded in the Collector’s oiBce was the person who contracted to pay the Government revenue, 
called the luruherdar, but who was only the representative of the village community, many of 
whom had equal, and perhaps larger, interests than he had in the estate. The Government 
authorities appear to have considered him as the sole proprietor, and treated him as such. If 
the lumberdar proved unfaithful and sold the estate, the purchaser’s name was recorded in the 
Government register, and he claimed possession of the whole in consequence. It sometimes 
happened that the other shareholders thought they might save their shares by having their 
names also recorded in the register, but this was denied them by the Collector on the lumberdar’s 
objecting. As a last resource they would sue in the civil court to have their names inserted in 
the register, stating they were in possession of their shares. The court nonsuited them, telling 
them that the registry was the Collector’s business ; the purchaser, backed by the authority of 
Government, came to take possession, nor was it likely that the Raji dts would quietly give up 
their rights. Every village, under such circumstances, was a regular battle-field, but eventually 
the purchaser would be triumphant, and our jails filled with men whose only crime was that of 
defending their own property from illegal seizure. 

Mr. Newnham in illustration of the above gives several examples ; I will quote one. Har- 
dhan Singh, the recorded lumberdar of village Bliaura, consented to a conditional sale of the vil¬ 
lage to one Munshi .Gursahai, the agreement being that at the expiration of three years, if a cer¬ 
tain sum advanced was not repaid, the sale should he absolute. It was provided for in the 
deed that if the estate should pass to Gursahdi, he, Hardhan Singh, should hold his lands, paying 
only a nominal rent for them. It does not appear that the village community knew anything of 
the sale till the transfer of names had been made in the Collector’s register, and the purchaser 
came to take possession. The constitution of the village was this : it wsjs divided into four 
shares, and each share again divided into sixteen pattis. The village contained 1,650 highas of 
land, of which Hardhan Singh owned only 217 bighaa. Mr. Newnham writes: ‘ the shareholders 
thus deceived were a class of Bajpdts who were known to have fought and frequently defeated 
the Nawdh’s troops in defence of their rights ; when I met them they were warm, but their 
demeanour was that of men urging their part with moderation, and a confidence that the laws of 
the British Government would do them justice.” It also frequently happened that a wealthy 
individual purchased a share in an estate, and then by purchasing the interests of some, and paying 
up arrears due on other shares, gradually became sole proprietor, and thus many village communi¬ 
ties lost their proprietary rights and became mere cultivators.” 

The commission also investigated and reported on the status of the 
so-called mnkaddams and the position of pattidars, and 
Mukaddams. conclusion atwhich they arrived was that the true 

mukaddam held a subordinate position to that of the proprietor for whom 
he managed the estate, from whom he received a certain allo'^ance of land or 
money for the performance of those duties, and by whom he was removable 
for misconduct, but for no other reason ; also that the office was hereditary, 
but not transferable. They, moreover, stated as their opinion that the name 
mukaddam was erroneously applied to those persons of good caste, and 
exercising undoubtedly all the privileges of proprietary right, whose estates 
had at one time or another become incorporated with the large talukas of power- 
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ful zamindars ; who^ in addition to their own personal estate^ had obtained the 
management or superintendence of large areas for the revenue of which they 
had become responsible* Thus they considered the so-called mukaddams of 
parganah Shiurajpur as really possessed of proprietary rights^ though certain 
hereditary privileges were exercised over them by the Rajas to whose talufca 
their villages belonged. Their case, howev^er, is separately noted hereafter. 
They considered the individuals recorded by Taj-iid-dia Husain Khan, tahsiidar 
of Akbarpur, and Sarup Singh, kanungo ofBhognipur, as mukaddams and mus- 
tajirs, possessed of full proprietary rights without any limitation, and restored 
them to their proper position. A few mukaddams properly so-called, i,e.^ village 
managers, were left, whose long-standing position recent purchasers have disre¬ 
garded and put an end to. 

With regard to pattidars, the commission reported that during the 

„ disposal of the numberless claims which arose on the insti- 

Fattidars. . p 

tution of a new court with apparently unlimited powers, 
redress was often sought by others than the recorded mdliks^ but who 
beyond doubt possessed a definable interest in the estate. It was, more¬ 
over, a common practice with the pattidar, in order to avoid expense, to 
keep aloof till the original claims were decided, and to insist in sharing his 
success (if obtained) with the original claimant. It is not clear to what 
extent they exercised the powers of defining the status of each individual 
sharer; but, undoubtedly, much good must have been done in awakening the 
attention of all to the fact that Grovernment had their interests at heart and 
would maintain them to the full. 

From Mr. Rose’s report, however, it would appear that the work done 
Mr. Bose on the through the commission was not productive of unmixed 
commission. good. It is true, he writes, that at the commencement 

the proceedings under Regulation I. of 1821 remedied great and glaring injus¬ 
tice. But in lapse of time the local administrators of that law, losing sight 
apparently of the original intent of the enactment, admitted and decided almost 
every sort of suit regarding land, and thus before its abolition the regulation, 
instead of being a means of restoring recently and fraudulently usurped rights, 
had, under the wide interpretation of the local special courts, become an instru¬ 
ment of disturbance to tenures, which, however weak originally, ought, in 
respect to their antiquity, to have been considered sacred. It is true that in 
many cases the special appeal courts rectified the mistaken decisions of their 

14 
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subordinates, but in the meantime traces of the ancient holdings and sub¬ 
divisions were effaced. In every instance there was a long account of mesne 
profits, involving endless litigations to be adjusted, and altogether the rapid 
and sweeping changes caused in the first instance by revenue, fraud, and 
incompetency, and subsequently by the operations of the local special courts, 
engendered a feeling of insecurity in all land tenures which has had a most 
prejudicial effect on the interests of the district. The revenue authorities and 
special courts, however, must not bear the whole blame of the confusion of 
the tenures in this district. Incalculable injustice here and elsewhere has 
sprung from the loose system which obtains in the civil courts of deciding 
regarding landed rights without first ascertaining whether the existence of 
the thing sued for be compatible with the constitutions and tenures of the 
estate, and of ordering the sale of rights without defining what the rights sold 
consist of. It is to this system that must be ascribed those anomalous decrees 
and sales which no ingenuity can execute, and which give the decree-holder or 
purchaser, if a poor man, nothing; and if a rich and powerful man, an amount 
of his neighbour’s property, limited only by the extent of his own wealth and 
power. In this district, until the present time, a decree against the individuals 
whose names were entered in the Government engagements, or a sale of their 
rights, appears, as a matter of course, to have been considered as giving the 
decree-holder or purchaser a right to the whole mahal, although there may 
have been twenty sharers besides the lumberdars whose rights ought in no 
way to have been affected by the decree or sale.” 

The fair incidence of Mr. Newnham’s settlement, though originally equitable, 
Avas much disturbed by the embarrassments into which the 
a?hemdigo interest. subsequently fell Mr. Montgomery writes :— 

The principal cause of the embarrassments that ensued was the with¬ 
drawal of indigo advances and the stoppage of the Company’s cotton factories. 
Prom 1220 to 1226/asZi (A.D. 1812 to 1819) there appears to have been a 
steady cultivation of the indigo plant, not the result of rash speculation ; from 
1226 /asZi (A.D, 1819) the most reckless trafficking in indigo and cotton 
commenced. The great indigo factory of Najafgarh caused yearly a vast 
circulation of money. ^ The unprincipled extravagance of that period,’ writes 
Mr. Read, ^surpasses description, and the worst effect was that the same spirit 
communicated itself to the malguzars. There was no want of money. Little 
care was taken to provide equivalent returns for advances made, and the 
lasaprincipled as well as the imprudent went on as if this state of things could last. 
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The money does not seem to have been laid out in improvements^ but spent 
on marriages and village festivals. ISTo village improvements were effected ; 
the fiscal value of no estate was advanced ; and precisely as advances were 
supplied with perfect heedlessness to the result, so were they received with 
no other than fraudulent intentions or non-payment in any shape. The native 
revenue officers took care to secure the Government revenue, and doubtless did 
not let the golden opportunity pass without enriching themselves.’ The firm of 
Eurnett & Co. were the first to collapse, failing to the amount of nine lakhs of 
rupees^ They were succeeded by that of Fortier & Dubois of Najafgarh, whose 
debts to Alexander & Co. are said to have exceeded twenty-six lakhs of rupees. 
The sudden stoppage of the large advances to the zamindars was ruinous. 
Hitherto advances had been made when the revenue demand was pressing. They 
stopped. Then the indigo lands were for a time deteriorated, and there was no 
other article to take its place. A loose, careless, and extravagant feeling possessed 
the landholders. They defrauded the indigo-planters, and were not faithful 
to Government; hence arose a systematic evasion of payment, resistance of pro¬ 
cess, and a general character for contumacy. The above remarks refer to the 
sammdars of the Ganges parganahs. In the Jumna parganahs there was 
little or no indigo ; but the price of cotton fell from Es, 16 the maund in 1227 
/asli {A.D. 1820) to Ks. 10 the maund in 1236 fasli f A.D. 1829), whilst the bur¬ 
den of taxation remained the same.” The effect of this collapse of the indigo 
interest was, however, more local than the above description would lead one 
to suppose. Mr. Montgomery indeed confines bis remarks to the Ganges 
parganahs, but, as a fact, the factory to which they 
Najafgarh estate. j^ppjy jg that of Najafgarh only. The rise and fall of 

this factory in prosperity is not without interest. After more numerous 
changes than ordinarily appear to have been the fate of any other estate 
before the cession, it passed as a jdffir into the hands of the sisters of Najaf 
Kh^n, the amii under the Oudh Government. By them it was leased for 
Ks. 12,000 to General Martin, who built a large indigo factory, the operations 
of which extended not only to the nine villages connected with the estate,^ 
but also to other villages in the southern part of the parganah, and even 
across the Ganges into Oudh. His custom was to build vats and masonry w^clls 


everywhere, the raw indigo produced in the former being brought to the head 
factory for final preparation. Besides the 25 vats in the Biposi (Najafgarh) 
^ Biposi Najafgarh, Nagapur, Kharoti, Baglia, Narayanpur, Manihana, Sondlieia, Kamaipiir, 
and Bamna, now included in Biposi. 
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factory^ lie had 330 vats in 13 villages and built 23 wells. His nephew succeeded 
him, and was succeeded in his turn by Fortier & Dubois. They became 
heavily in debt to Messrs. Alexander & Co.; and were sold up. The 
Begams recovered possession, but on a suit being instituted by Messrs. Alexan¬ 
der & Co.; the ladies’ title was considered insufficient, the estate was resumed 
by Government and held direct for seven years, after which it was given in farm 
to Mr. Vincent for twelve years. At last settlement enquiry was made for the 
real proprietors, but, with the exception of the Thakurs of Sondhela, no one could 
make good his title, and the estate was settled on the conclusion of his farm in 
proprietary title with Mr. Vincent. He transferred it to Messrs. Greenway, 
they to Messrs, Menzies, and they again to Khagol Bingh, the present owner. 
During the occupation of Messrs, Fortier & Dubois, with the object of 
showing larger profits than were really obtainable, and procuring advances 
from Messrs. Alexander, the jamabandis or village rent-rolls were raised by the 
device of calling thirteen biswas a full bigba,^ instead of twenty biswas. The ruin 
of this fine estate, then, can in no way be connected with the effect of 
Mr. Newnham’s settlement; it was entirely due to extraordinary causes which 
were overlooked at the settlement of 1840, The crushing revenues were passed 
on to the cultivators, who were at the recent revision almost in a state of 
absolute pauperism, the present proprietors paying the revenue from other 
sources. Large reductions have been granted in the new assessment, and care 
has been taken that the relief has reached the cultivator. 

In Sarh Salempur, also, Mr. Maxwell had an estate of eight villages 
and a factory at Maharajpur. He adopted General Martin’s plan of building 
outlying vats and wells, being credited with 187 of the former and 24 of the 
latter ; but many of these structures are situated on what now appears most 
hopelessly bad land. The estate passed into the possession of Musammat Jafir 
Begam, by whom it was sold to Dr. Campbell. The estate has now been 
distributed by sale amongst various native purchasers, the factory remaining 
^ in the hands of Messrs. Shearin. Large estates in Biihaur 

also were owned by Mr. Maxwell, and have since been 
distributed amongst native proprietors. The effect, therefore, of the indigo 
industry on the economical conditions of this district has received exaggerated 
importance from Mr, Montgomery. The country in any way affected by the 
prosperity or ruin of the indigo-planters was limited, and though the spirit of 
^ It is said that the cultivators themselves represented their higha as smaller, to obtain 
larger advances. They pay for it now. 
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speculation in some instances carried rnin to both planter and those dependent 
on him, there is no reason to believe that the estates of other planters were not 
conducted on strictly commercial principles. The fact is that the day of indigo 
is past. The cultivator has become more keenly alive to his own interests, and 
finds it pays him better to sell his plant at a fair price arrived at by competition 
(kkCbsh kharidjj or even to build a few vats and manufacture, by the mere process 
of steeping, a coarse dye (kacMlia ml) which he sells to larger factories to be 
naade up. Large speculations, too, are now made in the export of indigo-seed, 
and land is cultivated more with a view of supplying this trade than of providing 
material for dye. The days of interdependence between planter and cultivator are 
past: the planter now is but one bidder against many, and the position of villein to 
which the cultivator was once reduced is changed for that of a rival manufacturer. 
Indigo no longer pays European factories in the North-West Provinces, and 
the place of the old squire-like planter has been taken by the native capitalist— 
unscrupulous and unsympathetic—^who, while damaging the soil with excess of 
canal water, will crush the cultivator as he was never crushed when the 
factory” was bank, dispensary, almost home, to its soil-born dependents^ 
Old wells and countless vats are to be seen everywhere in parganahs 
Bilhaur and Salempur. The present zamindars neglect to repair the wells even 
where most required; and, except when let to Baniyas, the vats are never 
used. 

During the currency of Mr. Newnham's settlement the district was 
Mr. Newnham’s unfortunate in the revenue officers appointed to watch 
successors. interests. Mr. Newnham was succeeded by Mr. 

Eavenscroft, who held charge of the district for seven years; Messrs. 
Grant, Christian, and Swetenham holding office for short periods inter- 

^ mediately. Mr. Eavenscroft rendered himself notorious 

Mr. Bavenscroft. i i i - 

by entering largely into rash cotton speculations, and 

when it became necessary to fulfil his obligations, he did not hesitate to 

appropriate Es. 2,74,853 out of the Government treasury for that purpose. 

When the defalcation was discovered Mr. Eavenscroft fled into Oudh and lived 

for nine months near Pyzabad. He was discovered and a party sent to apprehend 

him, but he escaped and secreted himself near the Nepal frontier at Bhinja, on 

the left bank of the Eapti river, in the Gonda district, where his residence was 

concealed from the Oudh Government by the local authorities. The local Raja 

made over to him a portion of land for tillage and a suitable site in a mango 

grove for his house, which he constructed after native fashion. The eldest 
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son, however, of the Raja—a morose person who led a secluded life—became 
alarmed when he saw Mr. Eavenscroffc begin to plant indigo and prepare to con¬ 
struct vats for the manufacture, and apprehended that he would go on encroach¬ 
ing till he took the whole estate. He therefore hired a gang of bandits and had 
him foullj murdered. Eavenscroft and a friend staying with him, Ensign 
Platts, made a desperate resistance, for out of the twenty-nine men who com¬ 
posed the party when the attack commenced, seven had been killed and eighteen 
wounded. An investigation was twice set on foot, the first one failing through 
the perfunctory character of the enquiry made, and the Government remained 
satisfied that the Raja had nothing to do with the murder. Mr. Ravenscroft’s 
tomb was built at the expense of Government. “ Mr. Eavenscroft,” says General 
Sleeman (from whose work the above particulars are chiefly obtained), ^^was the 
handsomest and most athletic European gentleman then in India, and one of 
the most expert in the nse of the sword and shield : his hospitality was lavish 
and notorious. I have been told by the son of Mr. Ravenscroft’s diw4n that his 
chief delight was in cock-fighting, and that he lost as much as Rs. 40,000 in one 
year by that amusement. The diwan warned Mr. Eavenscroft of the danger 
of appropriating Government money, but Mr. Eavenscroft replied that his father 
had a large estate in England. So seeing the impending crash, the prudent official 
obtained sick leave in order to be absent when it came, Mr. Eavenscroft was 
also remarkable for his devotion to scientific cultivation and endeavours to 
improve by model farms (as is again the fashion) the agricultural system of the 
country. The letter in which he addresses the Governor-General is so charac¬ 
teristic of the style of official correspondence in those days, as well as illus¬ 
trative of M.r. Ravenscroft’s own views, that I give it in extenso -}— 

•‘The celebrated Sully calls agriculture one of the breasts from which the State draws its 
nourishment. That great man could not possibly have given us a more happy simile. Instruct¬ 
ing by precepts, stimulating by rewards, he prevailed upon his countrymen to cultivate the art 
of husbandry. Your lordship’s discerning mind will point out to you in an instant the aptness of 
this simile to the source of wealth in India, from whence spring for the most part the revenues 
of the State. Although no public encouragement has at any period been given by the English 
Government to agriculture, either by the erection of societies or the institution of rewards, yet 
substantial proof is afforded in the amount of revenue produced for ages from land in 
the eastern hemisphere, that husbandry ia with its inhabitants the oldest, the most useful, 
as well as the heat cultivated of the arts. At the present period your lordship will find 
that about 18 lakhs of bighas of land under the plough give a clear revenue to the State of 
more than 27 lakhs of rupees, besides a profit of 15 per cent, to the leasers and renters of land, 
making the total amount of rents to yield a round sum of about 31 lakhs. The labour also and 
the expenses of the husbandman or actual cultivator of the soil is to be taken into the scale 

1 Dated 28th September, 1814. 
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cjf consideration. To do this it is only necessary to calculate the produce of crops throughout 
the district at large, which, from the best sources of information I haye been ahle to examine, 
giye an ayerage of four mannds (sic), or 8 bushels, to the higha, and as 2 highas may in general 
he said to equal an English acre of 4,840 square yards, the average will he about 16 husheis per 
acre. The produce, therefore, of the crops amounts to one hundred and forty lakhs of bushels, 
or seventy lakhs of maunds of grain. Supposing the whole of the arable land to be under crops 
of that nature, and taking the average of the market throughout the year at one rupee per 
niaund upon all kinds of grain, the gross produce of crops may be calculated at seventy lakhs 
of rupees per annum. 

Bringing under your consideration that the average crops of twenty of the eastern coun¬ 
ties of England give only 24 husheis to the acre, your lordship will allow that this is a flat¬ 
tering picture of the success of agriculture in the East, the beauty of which, however, so far as 
concerns the art of husbandry and the improvement of the soil, is solely to he attributed to the 
skill of the inhabitants. ‘With even their rude implements and a weak farming stock they 
make the gratefnl earth teem with plenty: for in this propitious clime she returns the 
favours bestowed upon her, small as they may be, with tenfold bounty. The fostering hand of 
the Government or the enterprise of individnals among the European part of the community 
has in no single instance or at no period been held forth to the support or to the improvement 
of the practical agriculture of India. Passionately devoted to this delightful art, I was, how¬ 
ever, lately the humble instrument of establishing the first society of this kind since the time 
that a British foot was planted on the soil, called the Eatehgarh Agricultural Society, the 
president of which is Sir Edward Colebrooke, hnt I fear it will languish from want of proper 
support from the Government in allotting land for experiment; when this support is afforded, 
under your lordship’s auspices, by the institution of a “ national farm” of about 500 acres, the 
cause of agriculture will have a better chance of flourishing. In the event of your lordship 
being pleased to adopt a measure which promises the greatest benefit to the western provinces, 
and of Bithur, in the vicinity of which there is excellent land, being fixed upon as the spot for 
experimental husbandry, 1 pledge myself to cover the expenses of every nature, which, I am 
well convinced from the experience of my own little farm, will he more than reimbursed by the 
crops. It remains then for your lordship, as the representative of our beloved sovereign, to step 
forward in imitation of the royal exertions of the most spirited agriculturist England can boast 
of, and to give public encouragement to agriculture. When the Eomans made the most iEustri- 
ous appearance husbandry was in the highest estimation among them. ‘‘In those happy 
days,” says Pliny, “the earth, pleased at seeing herself cultivated by victorious hands, seemed to 
make stronger efforts, and to produce her fruits in greater abundance. But when destructive 
luxury was introduced, then husbandry declined, and with it fell the Roman virtue.” Among 
the French nation, under the genial influence of their Mng, societies were erected in every 
province. Men of the first distinction also in England do not disdain the cnltivation of their 
own land. Let us, my lord, imitate the virtues of our countrymen; let us put oor hands to 
the plough and emulate them in the field of industry, and in improving this first source of 
national wealth; such pursuits have graced the public life of ancient heroes : may they be 
recorded in the annals of a British Governor-General.” 

Mr. Eavenscroft also submitted a scbeme to Government ^ for the 
measurement of the entire district, which he undertook to effect in the space 

^ Dated 21st February, 1816, 
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of a year and at a cost of Rs- 44,500* He stated that he had by tentative 
measurements clearly proved that the returns of cultivated area were absolutely 
incorrect, and that some proprietors by concealment of their true assets were 
enjoying, not fifteen, but thirty and forty per cent, of the gross rental. 
Mr. Eavenscroft was indeed an example of energy misapplied, and talent vitiated 
by a lax morality, 

Mr. Wemyss took charge of the district in 1823, but in 1832 assistance 

was considered necessary, and Mr. Reade was appointed. He 

Mr. Reade. 

had no easy task to perform. Old revenue and tak4vi balances 
had accumulated to a large amount; the files were crowded with suits ; the 
register of the transfer of property had bsen much neglected. Suits for rent, 
on the speedy decision of which depended in a great measure the punctual 
realization of the revenue, were, many of them, of an old date. The estates 
held under direct management were suffering from neglect, and the records were 
so imperfect and without arrangement that it wsls often difficult to find out 
what cases were pending. The records of this period show that the exertions 
made by Mr, Reade to bring tbe revenue department into a sound and whole¬ 
some state were very great. Indeed that officsr was unwearied in his appli¬ 
cation. He found considerable balances due for the few years previous to which 
he took charge, and to these he more particularly applied himself. The sale 
process he found was no longer dreaded, since no sale of an estate being sanc¬ 
tioned, the process became a dead letter. The Government, fearful of fulling 
into the extreme of former years, seemed unwilling to countenance them. It 
was quite proper to guard against abuses, but judiciously done, the sale process 
would have been very effectual. Mr. Reade urged on the Board the necessity 
of making some examples. He therefore selected some estates of the most 
notorious defaulters and proposed their sale, which the Board sanctioned. 
The measure was carried through with vigour, and the effect was surprising. 
Estates were also farmed under Regulation IX. of 1825, and the sanction of 
Government obtained, which in cases of this kind had rarely been done before ; 
several severe examples being thus made, they were followed by the willing 
obedience of all; where balances were irrecoverable they were recommended 
for remission and struck off; when they could be fairly recovered, arrange¬ 
ments were made for their gradual liquidation. The very inefficient establish¬ 
ments were remodelled, each parganah was visited, and every measure which 
good policy could devise was resorted to. Thus were laid the foundations of a 
sound revenue Rvstem whose effects remain to this day. 
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The district now underwent the most fearM visitation that it had ever 
^. experienced—the great cliaumnawe famine. The effect of 

this calamity upon the district has been described at page 
38. It was specially inopportnne, as it preceded by but a year the revision 
of settlement, and necessarily gave the observer a false idea of the normal 
condition of the district. 

The settlement of 1840 was effected by Mr. Eose.* In this district some 

^ , measurements had been made and some iavestisations 

Setllement of 1840. ^ ^ 

had been entered into upon the principles laid down 
by Eegulation VIL of 1822, but their application in full had been found to be 
so searching in details, and to require so long a time for completion, that the 
modified system sanctioned by Eegulation IX. of 1833 w^as adopted: that is 
to say, the settlement was made with these in possession ; those not in posses¬ 
sion, but having claims, being referred to the civil courts. The professional 
survey, to show the boundaries of each estate and the quantity of cultivated^ 
culturable, and barren waste it contained, was undertaken by Captain Abbott. 
This Avas succeeded by the hhmra survey of the native amins, who mapped 
each field, recording in their field-book (khasra) its number, owner, occupant, 
soil, crop, and whether irrigated or dry. Writing in 1839-40, only two 
years after the famine, Mr. Bose expressed his astonishment at the flourishing 
appearance of the district ; that it must excite the wonder of all who had 
witnessed the utter state of ruin to which it was reduced by the famine. That 
it was more from the number of uuroofed and ruined houses than from the 
decrease of cultivation that a stranger could suppose that the country had been 
visited so recently by such an awful calamity.” Still he found reason to 
believe that the district had not regained its former prosperity, that there had 
been a general reduction in rent-rates, and that the worse qualities of outlying 
lands had been allowed to fall waste. He, moreover, soon discovered that the 
entries of soil made by the survey otBcials were unworthy of acceptance, and 
that the entries of irrigation were absolutely untrustworthy. He therefore 
employed the local officials in the classification of soils, and had the irrigation 
entries thoroughly re-tested, and, as he believed, correctly entered. But it has 
already been stated that even the revised irrigation retuiiis of Mr. Eose’s 
settlement were excessive. Whilst Mr. Kose carefully enquired wffiat irrigated 
lands had escaped entry, he neglected to test whether the land recorded as 
irrigated was really so or not. For instance, the land on the banks of the 
5 See his report in Set. Rep., jI. Parr T., 3t6. 
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larger streams and tanks was entered as irrigated^ altliongli in average years 
those streams and tanks dry up early in the season ; and moreover, as admitted 
by Mr. .Rose in his unprinted reports, the land along rivers, though irrigable, 
was so sandy as to be cultivated only with inferior rain crops ; that is, a large 
area of confessedly unirrigated land was classed as irrigable, and presumably 
assessed as such. 

The principles on which Mr. Rose worked were in other respects most 

thoroucrh. His first object was to determine whether the 
The three tests. . . . . t - i i i 

existing assessment was too nigh, or whether an increase 

might fairly be taken. In doing this he was chiefly influenced by three consi¬ 
derations—the existing revenue rates, the regularity of the collections, and the 
means employed in realising the demand, with its influence on the condition of 
the people. The first test, or that of existing rates, had never been applied 
before, because there never was before a measurement which could be relied 
upon, nor was there material available regarding the assessments in other dis¬ 
tricts corresponding in soil, situation, facilities of irrigation, and character and 
condition of the people from which any valuable comparison could be drawn, 
Mr. Rose compared the revenue rates prevailing in Cawnpore with those 
obtaining in the Allahabad, Fatehpur, and Aligarh districts, with the result that 
he found the Cawnpore assessment high, and concluded that the existing demand 
was severe in its incidence. In this opinion he was borne out by the history 
of the collection of the land revenue. He found that the revenue remitted 
and suspended since the acquisition of the district amounted to Rs. 20,26,000, 
giving an annual deficiency of about Rs. 56,000. Still, as about one-half of 
the above sum must be set down as loss due to bad seasons, this second test 
could not be regarded as conclusive, and Mr, Rose relied more upon his third 
test, the means employed in realising the revenue and the condition of the 
people as affected thereby.” Referring to his opinion on the effect of Regu¬ 
lation I. of 1821 already quoted, he goes on to say:—Granting, what cannot 
be denied, that native fraud and European incompetency in a great measure 
influenced the proceedings which drew down that enactment, yet it must also, 
1 think, be admitted that, without an unfair degree of taxation, the extensive 
transfers w^hich then took place could scarcely have been effected : in many 
cases no doubt sales were enforced irregularly ; in many more harshly and 
hastily ; but still in every case there was some balance, or pretext of a balance ; 
and in a moderately assessed district, surely the malguzars, seeing that the 
revenue authorities were read}^ to seize on the slightest grounds for a sale, would, 
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by prompt paymeats, have prevented even a pretext for the sweeping transfers 
wMcb took place previous to 1821, and which, if unchecked, would in a few 
years longer have annihilated all the ancient tenures in the district. Of late 
years a milder and more just system of revenue administration has prevented 
the frequent occurrence of revenue sales; but it must not therefore be inferred 
that land tenures have become permanent. Not a month passes without a 
long list of sales being held by order of the civil court, almost all of which, 
being in satisfaction of decrees for advances made by the village mahajans 
to the zammdars, to enable the latter to fulfil their engagements with the 
Government, are in fact revenue sales in another shape. Neither has the 
abolition of revenue sales had the effect intended by the Board of protecting 
collateral rights; for these continue to be sacrificed under the sales of the 
civil court to nearly the same extent as they formerly suffered from the 
revenue process. 

In no district that I am acquainted with has there been such a rapid 
and extensive change of landed property as in Cawnpore. A few wealthy 
Muhammadans and resident Hindu bankers have possessed themselves of 
one-third of the district, and the fact that land yielding Es. 1,37,000 has 
been sold under decrees of the civil court within the last five years shows 
that the tendency to change has not ceased. In short, could I present an 
exact statement of all the transfers springing from the Government demand 
, which have taken place in CWnpore under the British Government, I 
believe that it would show that at least three-fourths of the landed property 
of the district have changed owners within the last thirty years. It may 
be objected that the investment of the capital#of monied men in landed 
property is a proof that the assessment cannot be severe, but the objection 
has not much weight. The persons who have extensively acquired lands are 
either resident Muhammadans who have amassed large fortunes in the service 
of our Government and that of Oudh, or Hindu bankers of Cawnpore. To the 
former, precluded by their religion from banking and usurious dealings, land 
naturally presents itself as the only safe investment for their capital; and the 
convenience of having the property near their homes counterbalances the disad¬ 
vantages of a high assessment. The latter have no desire to acquire land, and 
avoid the purchase thereof whenever they can ; but tempted by the enormous 
interest which their difficulties compel the proprietors to offer on loans, and de¬ 
ceived by the apparont security afforded by the land itself, they are induced to 
make advances, imtil the land becoming involved beyond its value, they have 
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ultimately only the option of taking the property in lieu of their claim^ or"of 
foregoing everything. But I do not mean to argue that all the estates recently 
acquired by monied proprietors are losing ones. Several I know were originally 
profitable^ and many more have been made so by the capital and skill of the pre™ 
sent possessors. All I mean to urge is that the malgiizari profits were not 
sufficient to enable the ancient proprietors of the soil to fulfil their engagements 
and retain their possessions, and that had it not been for the fortiiitioiis circum¬ 
stances which caused the investment of foreign capital in land, a reduction of 
assessment would, long ere this, have been forced upon the Government. I have 
thus shown that by the three tests which 1 proposed to lay down for my 
guidance, or at all events by the two more important of the three, that the 
existing assessment was found to be high in the aggregate.’’ 

The following is a summary of the plan adopted by Mr. Rose for dis¬ 
tributing and determining the assessment:— 

The talisildai’B %yere called upon to divide their pargauahs into so many classes, as there 
we re known or marked variations of soil and country, or to state,Uf no 
variations existed. In making out those divisions the talisildto 
were not allowed arbitrarily to form a class from detached villages, which 
would have afforded an opening for much favour and fraud, but were compelled to mark 
distinctly on the parganah map the limits of each class and to explain the supposed causes 
of the variations of value. 

‘‘On receiving the reports of thetahsUdurs the supposied classes were subjected to minute 
enquiry and various tests. If tbe result showed that the tahsildars’ higher classes possessed a 
greater extent of irrigation, and a larger proportion of the better crops than the lower ; and if 
these advantages were not counterbalanced by disadvantages of situation or habits of the cul¬ 
tivators, then the division of the tahsildars was confirmed. But if the result w’as different, the 
tahsildars’ proceedings were cancelled and a fresh classification was made, or the parganah 
was thrown into one class, as miglt appear proper. 

“ Jn many parganahs the classes were at once pointed out by old and known denominations 
of country. Thus the ‘ bhur and jawar kismat’ of Bilhaur and the ^kacJidr dehat’ of Bith^r 
spoke for themselves. Whenever also a stream or tract of elevated land, or visible local variation 
marked the changes of country, the classifications of the tahsildars were found to be correct. 
Blit when they attempted to divide the parganahs into classes without such distinctive marks for 
their guidance, they generally fell into error. 

“ In Easdlabad, for instance, it was found in analyzing the tahsildar’s classes that his third 
or lowest class was better irrigated and more highly cultivated than his second, and his second 
than his first The cause of this inverse classification was obvious. The soils and irrigation of 
the three classes were much the same ; but the revenue rates of the tahsild^ir’s third and second 
classes being out of all proportion high as compared with his first, and the lower classes having 
consequently suffered much more from over-assessment than the higher, the tahsild&r had 
classed them according to their present condition, overlooking the fact that their condition 
was affected by the assessment, and not by any variations of soil or situation. Here of course 
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no division of classes was required ; all that was necessary being to bring the second and 
third classes to an equality with the first and to reduce the whole. 

“Having determined the classification, the next step was to fix the amount of increase or 
decrease on each class. In determining this, the regularity of the collections, the condition of the 
people, the fertility of the soil, the situations of the villages, the extent of irrigation, the pro¬ 
portion of valuable produce, and the habits of the cultivators were all taken into consideration. 
The existing rates were carefully and extensively compared with those of similar classes in 
Cawnpore, and similar pargacahs in other districts ; nor were the opinions and estimates of the 
local native oflScers disregarded when reliance could Be placed on their intelligence, local 
information, and integrity. Having made up my mind as to the amount of reductibn or increase 
proper to he allowed or demanded in each class, the third step was to deduce from the rent-rates 
of a few fairly assessed mahals in each class the revenue-rate per acre on irrigated and unlrriga- 
ted land which should form the basis of the new jama of each village. If the revenue-rates so 
deduced gave a gross assessment agreeing or nearly agreeing with the demand, which in the 
cases mentioned in the preceding para. I had previously determined on, these, the deduced rates, 
were adhered to. But if, as not unfrequently happened, in consequence of the very high rent- 
rates prevalent in this district, the lower rent-rates were not sufficiently moderate to enable me 
to deduce therefrom fair revenue-rates, then I discarded the rent-rates entirely, and fixed my 
revenue-rates with reference to those which had been found applicable in similar divisions of 
this or the neighbouring districts.’’ 

The financial result of the settlement was a total decrease on the whole 
district of Ks. 1,57,859. From this, however, should be deducted the amount 
assessed on land held previously free of revenue (Es. 49,467), the net decrease 
on the total demand for the district as it now stands being Es, 1,08,392. 

Mr. Eose equalized the assessments, and whilst relieving the industrious, 
Kesult of Mr. Eose’s therefore hitherto highly taxed proprietors, such as the 

settlement. Kurmis, made the idle and troublesome landholder pay his 

full share of the burthen. Where estates had barely recovered from the 
effects of the famine he imposed a progressive revenue demand. Eevenue- 
free tenures were resumed and assessed at one-fourth lower than the general 
parganah rate. A record of rights was prepared, and the establishment of 
patwaris or village accountants was revised. No previous settlement had 
been conducted on such thoroughly intelligent principles, yet the experience 
of two yearn proved that, notwithstanding the large reductions, the assessment 
was too high and the revenue was paid with difficulty. Mr. Eose had exagge¬ 
rated the power of the district to recover from the effects of the famine, and 
had included in his cultivated area land thrown out of cultivation for two 
preceding years, in the expectation that it would immediately be again brought 
under the plough. It was at length found necessary to appoint Mr. Allen to 
revise the assessment—a difficult task, which he completed most judiciously. 
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He permanently reduced the revenue by Es. 32,3265 with temporary relief to the 
amount of Es. 57,347. The following statement shows the revenue imposed 
on the different parganahs at present forming the district from the cession to 
Mr. Kose’s settlement :— 


District, 

Revenue 
of 1st 
settlement. 

Revenue 
of 2ud 
settlement. 

Revenue 
of 3rd 
settlement. 

Revenue 
of 4th 
settlement. 

Revenue 
of 5tll 
settlement. 




Rs. 

Es, 

Rs. 

Es. 

Rs. 

Bilhaiir 

Shiuiijpiir 

J^jnnau 

Basulabad 

Akbarpur 

Sarh-Salempur 

Derapnr 

Sikandra 

Bfeognipur 

GbiSainpur 



2,21,341 

3,31,452 

3,24,023 

2,22,023 

2,29,286 

2,79,828 

1,43,435 

1,53,387 

2,10,816 

3,53,455 

2,16,243 

3,07,295 

3,08,037 

2,18,170 

2,24,512 

2,65,945 

1 1,39,633 

1 1,60.846 

2,08,347 
3,47,132 

2,15,081 

3,01,731 

2,90,496 

2,21,354 

2 , 20,471 

2,36,046 

1,34,443 

1,66.912 

2,06,901 

3,22,867 

1 

2,13,311 
2,91,639 
2,98,049 
2,16,931 1 
2,20,666 
2,62,136 
1,31,874 
1,72,958 
2,16,059 1 
3,08,161 

1 

1,98,460 
2,73,706 
3,02,123 
1,98,442 
2,14,668 
2,37,773 
1,27,426 
1,33,575 
T,93,346 
3,02,258 



Total 

1 24,69,046 I 

23,86,090 

23,16,301 

1 

23,21,683 

21,81,776 


The merits of Mr. Eose’s settlement are shown by the fact that only 
nineteen estates were sold for arrears of revenue and twenty-three were tem¬ 
porarily transferred in farm. Some indirect effect^ however, had been pro¬ 
duced by the pressure of the Government demand, which forced proprietors to 
borrow for the purpose of meeting the instalments in the event of short crops 
or calamities which did not call for special relief by remission. We find 
that 62 per cent, of the cultivated area permanently changed hands during 
the currency of Mr. Eose’s settlement, whilst 8 per cent, was temporarily 
transferred. Mr. Wright, however, does not think that these transfers neces¬ 
sarily indicate an excessive demand, except perhaps in the earlier years of the 
settlement, whep the effects of former over-assessment were still felt. In the 
first place, he attributes many of the transfers to the fact that pi'operty which, 
as in Sikandra, had no saleable value, became marketable after Mr. Rose’s revi¬ 
sion, when naturally creditors realized their outstanding debts. He also thinks 
that the system of British rule, which rigorously insists on payments being 
made regularly and punctually, and encourages and protects trade and indus¬ 
try, inevitably tends in India, as elsewhere, to the ruin of old non-industrious 
families, to whom under the native government punctuality and regularity of 
payment were unknown, and who, when there was nothing to pay with, 
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resisted the demand. The industrious, on the other hand, under the auspices 
of a powerful Government have increased their wealth, and have necessarily 
stepped into the place of the thriftless borrowing classes—Thakurs, Muham¬ 
madans, Kayaths, &c. The largest transfers have taken place in those parga- 
nahs where trade and industry are most active and the general prosperity is at 
its highest; whilst the selling value of the cultivated acre has risen in private 
sales from Rs. 8--9-11 to Rs. 26-0-9, and in public sales from Rs. 6-5-8 to 
Rs. 17-9-2 per acre^ or from 3| years’ to 10| years’ purchase of revenue for pri¬ 
vate transfers, and 2f to 7 years’ for public sales. These figures Mr. Wright does 
not think alarming, and he is of opinion that further transfers must be expected, 
and will nattirally follow, on the increased value given to landed property by 
the present revision of settlement. Nor does Mr. Wright condemn the new’* 
proprietary body. He considers them greatly superior to the poverty-stricken 
Musalman or Kayath, who cannot support their tenantry during the pressure 
of any calamity, and whilst he regrets the dissolution of the old bond between 
the tenant of the soil and his old feudal landlord, he considers the place of the 
latter not unprofitably taken by the well-to-do Brahman, who is by no means 
so universally non-resident as the money-lender is represented to be. 

The settlement just concluded was commenced by Mr. Buck in 1869, but 

work was stopped till 1870, from which time till 1877 
Settlement of 1870-77. i ^ ... 

the work oi measurement, inspection, assessment, and 
preparation of the record of rights was uninterruptedly carried on. The princi¬ 
ples on which it has been framed are identical with those adopted by Mr. Rose, 
the only apparent difference being in the fact that whilst Mr. Rose w^orked 
from the general to particulars, the present settlement has been based mostly 
on an accumulation of particulars which have been used for comparison and 
generalization. The survey conducted by Mr. Wright has given an area closely 
agreeing with that of the professional survey, and from a careful system of check 
and supervision has given statistics of area, crops, and irrigation as nearly 
approaching correctness as the machinery would admit of. Before assessment 
every village, and every portion of a village, was minutely inspected by the 
assessing officer, and a large amount of detailed information on every subject 
connected with the economical and physical conditions of the country ivas 
thereby accumulated. 

The following statement compares the land revenue of 1840, as realized 
New and old as- revision of settlement of each successive 

sessments compared, parganah, with the revised revenue, and also vshows the 
extraordinary receipts, namely, under the old settlementj road, postal, and other 
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cesses ; under Act XYIII. of 1871, the 10 per cent, cess and the patwaris^ 
fees now resulting from the revision of revenue ;— 

1 Revenue without cessee in 1840. I Revenue with cesses in 1840. 


JTame of par- 
ganali. 


Bilhaur 

SliiurSjpur . 

Jajmau 

Rasulatad . 

Akbarpur 

Sllrh-Salempur 

jDerapur 

Sikandra 

Bhognipur 

Gk^tampur . 


Revenue without cesses 

in 1840. 

o 

;3 

a 

> 

o 

Sayer items. 

m 

o 

<u 

|tn 

‘u 

^C3 

Total. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. 

1,90,832 

2,392 0 

6,856 0 

2,00,079 0 

2,75,376 

3,767 0 

10,062 0 

2,89,205 0 

2,96,492 

4,304 0 

10,929 0 

3,11,725 0 

1,91,567 

8,286 0 

7,329 0 

2,07.172 0 

2,09,691 

3,315 0 

7,761 0 

2,20,767 0 

2,36,591 

4,334 0 

8,674 0 

2,49,699 0 

2,64,676 

5,596 4 

9,469 9 

2,69,741 13 

1,90,167 

3,932 0 

7,849 0 

2,01,448 0 

2,94,256 

6,904 0 

11,017 0 

5,11,177 0 

21,89,638 

41,830 4 

79,436 9 

22,60,903 13 


Es. Ks. Rs. 


1,89,148 

2,74,643 

2,91,575 

1,91,567 

2,09,424 

2,36,844 

1,21,548 

1,82.692 

1,89,848 

2,94,127 


2,14,918 

8,12,222 

3,31,641 

2,18,042 

2,38,117 

2,68,o64 

1 , 88,210 

1,60,924 

2,16,182 

3,34,601 


Rbyentjb oe present settlement. 


Revenue fixed for thirty years* 


Quinquennial assessments. 


Name of 
parganab. 


Bilhaur ... 
Sbiurajpur, 
Jdjmau ... 
Basulabad, 
Akbarpur... 
Sarb-Salem- 
pur. 

Berapur 
Sikandra ... 
Bhognipur, 
Gbatampur, 


2,74,220 

2,48,843 

1,95,750 

2,22,675 


Cesses. 

03 

OJ 

«M 

NC9 

ts 

PM 

Total, 

o 

C3 

a 

<D 

>• 

<0 

CTl 

CD 

tn 

oa 

0) 

O 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. a. 

Rs, a. 

Rs. a. 

19,411 0 

9,705 8 

2,23,226 8 

60 0 

6 0 

27,422 0 

13,710 0 

3,15,362 0 

627 8 

63 0 

24,884 8 

12,284 8 

2 ,86,012 C 

14,340 0 

1,434 

19,576 0 

9,787 8 

2,26,112 8 

... 

... 

22,268 0 

11,135 0 

2,66,078 0 

... 

... 

22^826 0 

11,426 0 

2,62,512 0 

610 0 

61 0 

14,103 0 
13,864 8 

j 13,900 0 

3,21,542 8 


• •II 

21,148 0 

10,691 0 

2,43,319 0 



29,205 0 

14,873 0 

3,36,128 0 



o 

o 

1,07,512 8 

24,69,282 8 

16,637 g 

! 1,564 


I 69 0 

t 721 8 

; 16,465 8 


2,23,295 

3,16,073 

3,02,477 

2,26,112 

2,56,078 

2,63,213 


2,43,319 0 
3,36,128 0 
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The total denoaud Las therefore been enhanced by two lakhs, but the actual 
increase in land revenue is only Es. 36,307. A large increase could not, in 
Mr. Wright's opinion, be expected. In a country always densely populated, 
closely cultivated, and ihoroughly irrigated there was little room for enhance¬ 
ment, whether due to competition, extension of cultivation, or increased facilities 
for irrigation. A rise in prices has had only temporary eflFect, or where permanent, 
has in but a small degree affected rents already high by comparison with other 
districts. The revised settlement came into force as follows : in Akbarpur from 
the ruit, and in Bilhaurfrom the kJiarif of 1282yas/i/ in Shiurajpnr, J^jmau, 
Eastilabad, fearh S£Iempur,and Derapurfrom ihekharif of 1283 fasli; in Sitandra 
from the Tati of 1283 ; in Ghatampur from the rahi^ and in Bhognipur from the 
kfiurif of 1284/h^h. The following statement shows the revenue demand, collec¬ 
tions and balances for several years since the mutiny, and proves that the coIlec-» 
tions have been regularly made since the mutiny:— 


Year. 

Demand, 

Collections, 

Balances. 

Particulaes op Balaxoe 

£3 

eft 

B 

a> 

«t3 

a 

o. 

o 

o 

a 

.5 

•tw. 

O 

P 

taa 

« 

o 

c/ 

S.4 

CJ 

a. 

In train of 
liqnidation. 

Doubtful. 

Irrecoverable. 

as 

a 

’&■ 

o 



Es. 

Es. 

Ra, 

Es. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


18fi0.6I 

21,33.328 

21,29,269 

4,059 

1,712 


*** 

2,347 

•19 ' 

1862-63 

21,44,119 

21,33,875 

10,244 

1,625 

*»€ 

*»* 

8,619 

•47 

1864-65 

21,39,416 

21,36,307 

3,108 

261 

4t« 


2,847 

-14 

1866-67 

21.87,757 

21,37,502 

255 

139 



116 

•01 

1868-69 - ... 

21,39,264 

21,38,666 

592 

102 

««• 


496 

•03 

1870-71 

21,38,740 

21,36,367 

2,373 




1 2,373 

-11 

1872-73 

21.36,736 

21,24,970 

H,766 

1,136 

4,152 

4,292 

i 2,.! 86 

-45 

1873-74 

21,35,126 

21,15,163 

19,958 

2,666 

9,810 

3,566 

3,916 

•75 

1874-75 

2^35,323 

21,13,370 

21,953 

1,218 

492 

1,9!9 

1S,S24 

•10 

2875-76 

21,30,885 

21,24,168 

6,?I7 

3,696 

•tt 

... 

3,121 

-12 

i 


16 
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Tenures. 


The proprietary tenures in the district are now (18 
distributed as follows :— 




•sd.ioe o[ 139.1 v 


'BinqtJiu ^0 


•0nnoAt)u 


soiot’ in 153.1 v 

eorni'^'H^eocMoo.-i.-^O 

if:><ocri«>O0OCM0OJr>.C0 

O c» CO cn Cl eo 00 CO 

a* <o urT CO oT -rp oT 

•bqBqum jo | 

62 

93 

35 1 

i 

35 

64 

38 

56 

i 

70 

59 

62 


•onuoA0n; 


•gaiOB ui naav 


•9f[uquiti JO *oj5;i; 


*onu0A9H 


'S31015 Ut tJOiV' 


'fi![WTl«DP[ JO 'O^ 


3 

53 

nS* 

53 

tS 

■s 

& 

Q> 

"cS 

m 

53 

a> 

ce 

Si 


1 

S 

c« 

M 

53 

s 

.a 

m 

OX 

OX 

'm 

^e3 

§ 

M 

bo 

o 

xi 

s 

CQ 

h» 


<1 

ca 

ft 


ft 


Total l,7i7 502,109 I 12,52,14‘i 254 106,373 | 2.78,591 664 245.617 | 6,08,435 | 16 | 11,870 1 22,450 
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No special remark Is necessary with respect to any of the above tenures 

except those classed as bhayach^ra- In the villages held 
Bhayacnara estates. . i . , , 

on this tenure the extent of each sharer’s rights is limited 

by the land of which he is actually in possession, and the liabilities of the sharer 
are represented by a cess called hartir or hdchk^ in some estates immutable and 
bearing no exact relation in quality or quantity to the land occupied by him. 
In others^ a periodical revision of right and liabilities takes place on the occa¬ 
sion of any considerable alteration in the status of an estate— e.g.j where a large 
area becomes fallow from drought, or a revised assessment is effected, a fresh 
bardr is allotted over the different sharers, according to the quality of the land 
found to be occupied by them, each soil having its special and known rate. The 
record is also revised and names of mortgagees entered, no record hitherto 
having been made except in the patwari’s diary. In most bhayachara estates ho 
sale ever takes place, the above mutation of names being the only transfer resorted 
to. If any sharer abscond his land is made over to his nearest relation to 
account for. Village expenses are distributed in exact proportion to the bar dr ^ 
and any profit from common land, or the sdir or miscellaneous revenue, are 
divided also in accordance with the hardr. Each sharer in the estates that line 


the Jumna has a right corresponding to his hardr in sny land added by allu¬ 
vion ; and to maintain this right whilst carrying out the instructions for forming 
lands subject to alluvion and diiuvion into a separate inahal is a matter of some 
difficulty. As might be expected, from the account of the fiscal changes that 
have occurred in the district, the zammdari tenure greatly preponderates. This 
is due to the great number of estates sold for arrears of revenue, and which at 
once passed from pattidari to zaminddri: secondly, to the sale of the rights and 
interests under decrees of the civil courts; and thirdly, to the niiinerous illegal 
and fraudulent transfers which took place during the earlier years of the British 
rule. Even now the entire tendency of our laws and institutions is to convert 
all tenures into zamindari when the entire revenue and charges from tlia 
estate are included in one account and distributed according to the inclividnai 
interests of the sharers. In pure pattidari the land is divided off. and the 
owmer pays a fixed share of the charges ; and in imperfect pattidari a portion is 
divided off complete and a portion is held in common. 

The history of the only taluka in the district deserves some notice here 


Taluka Shiuraj pur- 


in connection with tenures as well from its bearing on 

j 

the fortunes of the great Chandel clan, since it illus« 


trates an important chapter in the story of onr fiscal administration 


provinces. I will therefore briefly describe how the E-aja of Shifiryipur 


was 
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ousted from his position as talukad^r of the Shiurdjpur parganah and how 
the settlement was made with the subordinate proprietors or mukaddams. 
The position of the K^ja first became a subject of controversy in 1819 A D. 
Mr. Eobertson, ’ivho so staunchly pleaded the cause of the old proprietary 
body, in his protests against the sides on account of arrears of revenue, 
he'd that the cultivators were the real proprietors; whilst Mr. blewnhani, 
v,ho in cleansing Cawnpore emukited the Augean labours of Hercules, con¬ 
sidered that the Eaja as talukadar was absolute proprietor. TJp to tliis 
time engagements bad been taken direct from the Eaja. for the entire 
taluka, but daring the minority of Mubendar Singh the villages bad been 
farmed to the mak-addams ; and though sul;sequetitly on Mubendar Singh’s 
maiority he was admitted to engage for a term of five years, on Mr. Robertson’s 
recovamendation the settlement was made direct with the mukaddams, an 
allowance of one-twelfth of the reveune being assigned to the Raja as malikdna. 
In 1833-34 Mr. J. W. Muir was deputed to iuvesiigate, amongst other matters, 
the exact status of talukadar and mukaddam. Ho considered, with advertence 
to the sanads held by the Rnja, on which the title of zamiudiir had been first 
recognized by Akbar, and had been maintained in uninterrupted successiou till 
the incursions of the Marhattas, that tho right of the Haja to the zamindari was 
established. In this view he was supported by Mr. Keade, who, however, 
deprecated any change being made in the relative positions of talukadar 
and mukaddam, which had now stood a fifteen years’ trial. Engagements were 
accordingly taken from the mukaddams in 1834-35. 

The general question was again raised at the direct instance of Govern¬ 
ment and Mr. Rose, the settlement officer, was deputed to conduct the 
inquiries made in the district of Cawnpore. In his report dated 22nd August, 
1840, he expressed his belief that the mukaddams were the real proprietors, 
and wrote as follow :— 

•‘We find the Kdja’s first connexion with the parganah dating from 1694 A D.; there were 
then 95 villagoa, each of course possessing its proprietary community. The sanads which 
connect the KSja with the parganah show that his privilege consisted of a money assignment out 
of the revenue. Traditional history informs us that the ancient proprietors were Rajputs, 
Kurmis, and Lodhaa. We find persona of those tribes constantly cultivating at low rates, 
frequently through one of their members styled mukaddam, iii possession of tho malguzari 
Bsauagement, and,’’whenever in malguzari possession, reverting to their ancient institutions, and 
sharing the profits under all the various forma of proprietary tenures which are known to exist 
in this part of the country. Eighty-six out of the 113 estates in the parganah are held under the 
various shades of pattidari tenure, and exhibit all tne peculiarities aud variations which charac¬ 
terize the oldest proprietary tenures in the country. Holdings such as these afford better evi¬ 
dence in support of proprietary rights than could be obtained from a thousand oral depositions 
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They are evidently not the result of fabrication or iogenuity, but hare derived their orij^in from 
the necessities and exigencies which in the course of time frequent successions and subdivisions 
of property have brought to bear on the village communities. It appears to me that this is as 
unbroken a chain of evidence in favour of proprietary raukaddami rights as, under the circum¬ 
stances of the parganah, we can look to obtain.” 

After notiemg at some length the opinions expressed by Mr, J. W. Muir 
and Mr. E. A. Readej he comes to the following conclusion 

•‘Thus we see that there is actually no difference whatever in the conclusion^which the Board 
of Revenue and the subordinate officers have come to. The Board of Revenue say the mukad- 
datns are the representatives of proprietary communities. The subordinate officers say the 
Eaja calls himself and has been called zamindar, therefore he is zamindar. The mukaddams call 
themselves, and have been called mukaddams, and therefore they are mukaddams- But when 
they come to define what rights are attached to the two denominations, they give to the mukad¬ 
dams all that which the term proprietor is considered to denote, and they leave to the Raja a few 
miserable perquisites which are worth nothing. I ara therefore of opinion that the persons called 
mukaddams are the representatives of the proprietors of the soil, and that all and each of the 
proprietors whom they represent are entitled to the acknowledgment and free exercise of all the 
rights of proprietorship, 

“I now come to consider the position of the Raja. We have seen that the connexion rf the 
Rajas with the parganahs is dated from 1594 A,D , and that they hold under a ro 3 -al sanad 
granting them Hs. 15,000 and one tinka on every cultivated bigha. It appears to me that a 
grant of this description is analogous to a rent-free tenure. In the one the whole revenue is* 
alienated, in the other a portion thereof ; and that on account of service to be received, for 
there is no doubt that the charge of collecting the whole revenue was undertaken by the taluka- 
dar. If this view of the case be correct, the Raja has certainly no valid right to any portion of 
the revenue, for the grant never was hereditary ; it was discontinued under the Marhatta and 
Oudh Governments, and the service of collection, implied under the term zamindar, has ceased 
to be performed. But it appears to be felt that the perquisites and privileges of the talukadar, 
although usurped, have been so long acknowledged or tolerated, that suddenly to withdraw them 
without any remuneration in lieu thereof, and thereby to reduce a family of rank to poverty, 
would savour of hardship; and to avoid such an imputation the Government, in the cases of the 
Raja of Mursan in Aligarh and others, have continued to grant a personal money allowance 
open to revision on the death of the incumbent.” 

In forwarding Mr. Rose’s report^ the Commissioner, Mr. Lowther, gave a 
Btiinmary of Mr. Rose’s conclusions, and considered the report so full and 
satisfactory that any further discussion touching the relative rights of the 
talukadar and the village communities would be superfluous. The settlement 
was accordingly made with the mukaddams or biswahdars; but from that date 
commenced their ruin. Twenty estates were immediately sold; the Raja, by 
enforcing decrees for past arrears, or by instituting them for new defaults, himself 
purchasing twelve, and notwithstanding the regret of the Board that they could 
find no legal course by which to save them, and an ineffectual attempt by the 
Lieutenant-Grovernor to stay the proceedings of the civil courts, the process con¬ 
tinued, with the result that, when Mr. Montgomery wrote in 1849, eighty-three 
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transfers had taken place in seventy villages, and at the present time 10,460 
ont of 3t,162 acres have passed out of the hands of the mukaddams into those 
either of the Raja (now sncceeded by Government and its grantees) or of stran¬ 
gers. The mnkaddams paid their revenue direct into the Government treasury, 
wdience the R^ja drew his malikana allowance. On the confiscation of his estates 
for rebellion the malikana allowance was still realized from the mukaddams or 
the grantees of the Baj&’s purchased estates ; but the revised settlement has been 
made with them on the same terms as other proprietors. 

The fate of the proprietors of parganah Sikandra, so similar to that of the 

^ , mukaddams of Shiur^jpur, is also worthy of some account in 

Pargatiah Sikandra. , . , . , . 

detail. The grant of this parganah was to have been conier- 

rod upon Himmat Bahadur for political purposes, in order to withdraw him from 
Biuidelkhand, when the pacification of that province was an object of great 
importance. On his demise before the issue of the sanad, similar considerations 
led to the grant being bestowed upon his illegitimate son Narindargir. On the 
demise of Narindargir in January, 1840, it became necessary to decide how far 
the succession was in future to be regulated by the precedent alleged to have 
been established in favour of the rights of illegitimate issue by the extension to 
him of what was originally intended for Himmat Bahadur. The claimants to the 
succession were, firstly, Jai Indargir and Padam Indargir, the illegitimate sons 
of Narindargir ;and secondly, Kan Indargir, a disciple (chela) of the deceased 
Edja, declared by the Raj R£ni to be an adopted son. The claims of K m Indar¬ 
gir were set aside at once as inadmissible, it having been ruled by the Supreme 
Government that claims of adopted sons could not be acknowledged. With 
respect to the claims of the illegitimate sons, after some correspondence a reso¬ 
lution was recorded declaring that the had lapsed to Government by the 
failure of legitimate issue to Narindargir, but that the proceeds of the estate 
would in the spirit of the grant remain appropriated to the family of the late 
R4ja. The not proceeds, after deducting 20 per cent, to cover cost and risk of 
collections, were to be divided into three portions, one-third to be paid to the 
Rdj Rknij widow of Narindargir, for life, and on her death to be divided equally 
between the two other sharers ; the remaining two-thirds to be given in equal 
shares to Padam Indargir and Jai Indargir, the illegitimate children of the 
late ESja by Muhammadan concubines. These pensions, inclusive of the rever¬ 
sion of the widow’s share, were to be hereditary and held on the same terms as 
other horoditary pensions given to the members of the fixraily of Raja Himmat 
Bahadur, Up to 1857 the proceeds of the estate wore devoted to the liquidation 
of the heavy debts of Narindargir, but from that time the RAJ RAni has enjoyed 
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the pension of one-third, amounting to Rs. 29,114 per annum. The stipends of 
Padam Indargir and Jai Indargir were confiscated for disloyalty, but a subsist¬ 
ence allowance of Es. 100 per annum was granted for life. 

Meanwhile, in 1839, during the lifetime of Narindargir, the question had 
been mooted whether the revenue authorities had any power to interfere with the 
jSgirdaPs arrangements, and by making village settlements to fix and limit the 
amount which he could demand from the village communities. The condition 
of the country had been so deteriorated, and the rights of the village communi¬ 
ties had been so recklessly invaded under the Eaja’s management, that the inter¬ 
ference of Government was absolutely necessary. The Raja had mortgaged the 
collections to Ms creditors, who considered themselves at liberty to raise the 
demand at their pleasure. The mode of collecting the revenue adopted by these 
temporary farmers was described as most ruinous. At the close of each agricul¬ 
tural year a bond was taken from the malguzars for alj outstanding arrears, wuth 
interest, the amount of which was credited from the assets of the ensuing year, 
before any current credits were allowed, so that there was always a large balance, 
with interest pending, over almost every estate in the pargaiiah. These balance 
bonds enabled the farmers to obtain sales of zamindari rights and appropriate 
any estate they might fancy, as no one would come into competition with 
them. The ordinary rules of attachment and sale appeared to be entirely 
neglected, and, in short, the acts of these people sometimes more resembled, says 
Mr. Rose, the inroads of dakaits than the proceedings of officers distraining 
property under the colour of the law. 

The jdgir was therefore resumed and a settlement was made by Mr. (now 
Sir William) Muir on the lowest possible scale, as affording the only chance of 
a return to prosperity after the thiriy-four years of the R4ja’s misrule, during 
the last sixteen of which three famines had occurred. Yet the result to the pro¬ 
prietors was the same as in Shiurajpur. The crushing exactions^ of the jagirdar 
and the parties to whom he made over his property must have crippled the real 
proprietary in a fearful manner. Directly the lenient assessment of Mr. Muir 
came into force, property acquired a value it had not possessed for thirty-four 
years. Creditors sold up those in their power, aud debtors sold off their estates 
to clear themselves ; hence the large number of transfers during the first decen¬ 
nial period, amounting to almost half of the transfers during the whole period, 
of which, moreover, nearly the whole were permanent. The middle period 
had only half as many transfers altogether, whilst the third period has only 
half as many permanent transfers, but a large proportion of mortgages. 

^ Vide Mr. Muir’s report, para. 8, and extract from Mr, Rose’s letter in appendix thereto. 
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The following statement, compiled from the village histories, shows the 
position of the original settlers at four distinct periods r 

s f ©TS* 

ll)the first founding of the community; (2) at the 
cession ; (3) at the settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833 in 1840 ; and (4) 
at the present revision of settlement. Each village is represented as a unit 
or rupee containing sixteen annas or shares, and the total number of villages is 
taken as 2,061. Under purchased’’ is included all property acquired other 
than by hereditary descent:— 

Transfer statement. 



Bais, 

Period. 

Hereditary. 

Purcliased. 

Fix’st founding 

as. 

2,040 

as. 

Cession 

1,621 

56 

Settlement of 1840, 

1,225 

470 

Present revision... 

762 

573 


Galliot 

Period. 

Hereditary. 

'ta 

a> 

UJ 

«a 

'k 


PcmwdTj 

including CJiandel, 

JJj&ilCt. 




Chaulidn. Gaiitam, Galiarwdr. 


t3 ^ TS' 

S iS S 


fi I s I fi I 


as. I as. as. as. as. as, i as. as. as.. 


2,040 ... 1>066 ... 4,736 ... 5,320 ... 656 ... 1,528 ... 800 ... 

1,621 50 ‘87 CO 4.124 l7l 4,478 96 V.OIG 96 1,088 128 744 65 

1,225 470 677 34 2,682 417 2,695 339 927 215 749 145 544 73 

762 573 279 63 1,526 470 1,096 1,243 646 266 376 443 330 131 

_ i ___;_ 

Galliot Thdhurs, Thdkurs, brahman. Kurmi. 


as. as. as. as. 


First founding ... 1,00! 
Cession ... 94( 

Settlement of 1840, 4i 

Prosmt revlBlon... 2 


as. as; 
2,456 ... 


I 1 18,0861 3,666 ... 1,088 ... 1,864 ... 2,456 ... 

48 850 121 16,648 853 3,306 303 944 48 , 1,924 1,644 2,116 263. 

277 10,500 2,132 2,961 3,250 

681 6,332 4,064 2,251 7,601 


212 1,440 1,667 1,686 640 
250 765 1,487 1,231 X,23S 
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Period. 

Akir, 

1 

Money-lend- 
1 ing classes. 

1 

Miscel- 
1 laneous. 

Musalmdn, 

mclnding 

Naii-mus- 

lira. 

Meo. 

Total. 

Percentage, 

1 Hereditary. 

rs 

o 

OQ 

a 

■S i 

PU 

S 

s 

a 

o 

a 

rs 

i g 

2 

o 

Hereditary. 

o 

tc 

a 

A 

o 

[ 

& 

rs 

o 

o 

1 

1 

'..1 

3 

rS 

O 

a 

U 

M 

Hereditary. 

r£ 

o 

33 

a 

u 

ES 

(k 

Hereditary, 

ts 

} o 

s 1 

S 


as. 

as. : 

as. 

as. 

i 

1 

as. : 

as. 

as. 

as. 

1 

as. 

as. 

’ 1 

as. j 

: as. 



First foaudiag ... 

8S0 

... 1 

166 

... 

840 


‘ 3,660 

1 .... 

4S0 

... 

j 

32,976j 

I 


100*0 


Cession 

536 

40 

130 

340 

i 

304 

Id 

: 2,631 

1,545 

1 272 

! 

24 

! 

27,809; 

1 

1 5,166 

83-7 

16-3 

Scttiementof 1840, 

442 

156 

j 

88 

1,141 

200 

611 

1,702 

3,4i4 

i 

! 215 

85 

19,827| 

I 

j 13,148 

60*0 

40*0 

Present rerision... 

265 

365 

56 

2,033’ 

73 

230 

827 

3,265 

1S7 

182 

i 

12,366: 

i 

: 20,610 

I 

1 37*4 

62*S 


During the currency of the settlement made in 1840 the Bais hare lost 
by confiscation the Sisamau estate, and have gained by the purchases of Mihrb^u 
Singh in Kasgaon. The Pan wars, too, have lost heavily in Katra Makrand- 
pur and the Grautams in Narwal, but the latter have gained by the purchases 
of Khagoti Singh. The Chandels have lost by confiscation for rebellion, and 
the Gaurs have lost by confiscation the Nar estate, but have also gained by the 
purchases of the Khanpur family and the rewards conferred upon them for 
their loyal service. The remaining Th4kurs are dying out as proprietors. 
Kurmis are gradually acquiring property, especially in Shiur^jpur, Bilhaur, and 
Ghatampur, whilst Jagat Singh of Maldsa represents the chief purchaser 
amongst the Ahirs. The Musalmans are fast losing their hold on the land 
and sinking into a thriftless body of non-cultivators. The Brahmans, on the 
whole, have been the chief gainers during the last thirty years. 

In 1848 Mr. Montgomery writes that there were then 16,542 proprietors 
Distribution of tue holding each, on an average, ninety acres of land, and 
property in land. paying for it a revenue of Rs. 130 a year to Government. 
The following statement shows the cultivated area owned by each sharer at the 
recent settlement in even acres and the revenue paid in the nearest even rupee 
in certain villages in each parganah. Property Is most minutely subdivided in 
parganahs Shiurajpur, Akbarpur, and Sikandra, and least subdivided in Jajmau, 
S^rh Salempnr, Bhoguipur, and Ghatampnr. In Shiurdjpur themukaddams con¬ 
tribute to the former result, in Akbarpur the Chauhans, in Sikandra the Meos. 
In Jajman 78 villages are owned by single proprietors; in Sarh a few of the Baises 
own. several estates; in Bhognipur, Tiwari Suraj Parshad is a large proprietor ^ 

17 
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in Grhdtamptir the Jaganbansis have added estates to their hereditary patri 
laouy :— 

Stoiement showing cultivated area oivned and revenue paid by 
individual sharers. 


Farganali, 


Bilhaur 
Shiur^pur 
Jajmau 
Basulabad 
Akbarpur 
Birh Salempur 
Berapur 
Sikandra 
Bhognipur 
Gkatampur 
District 


Beyenue-free tenures. 


Parganah. 


No. of villages. 

In villages owned 
by single proprie¬ 
tors. 

In villages owned 
by two to four 
proprietors. 

In villages owned 
by above four 
proprietors. 

Entire proprie¬ 
tary. 

Cultivated area 
owned by each 
sharer. 

Revenue paid 
by each sharer. 

Cultivated area 
owned by each 
sharer. 

Revenue paid 
by each sharer. 

Cultivated area 
owned by each 
sharer. 

Revenue paid 
by each sharer, 

Cultivated area 
owned by each 
sharer. 

Revenue paid 
by each sharer. 

■ 


Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

R«. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Bs. 

34 

658 

1,689 

168 

618 

26 

76 

37 

109 

62 

732 

2,072 

134 

413 

22 

65 

35 

106 

78 

699 

1,7G1 

179 

612 

S3 

94 

GO 

174 

28 

443 

1,216 

190 

632 

82 

88 

49 

133 

22 

483 

1,227 

, 168 

436 

27 

70 

38 

98 

35 

719 

2,025 

132 

396 

58 

171 

78 

228 

17 

737 

1,876 

126 

346 

29 

76 

41 

106 

30 

637 

1,149 

172 

344 

26 

63 

84 

69 

67 

1,027 

2,021 

219 

431 

39 

76 

66 

126 

32 

565 

1,089 

213 

450 

71 

140 

92 

183 

405 

640 

1,603 

169 

444 

34 

84 

60 

126 


JSjmau 


Akbaxpnx 

Derapur 

Ghataropux 


The few insignificant holdings which are lakhirdj or 
revenue-free are as follows :— 

Statement showing revenue-free tenures. 


Village. 


[ Bitliur-kaldn 


Bithur-khurd 


A. r. p. 
56 0 22 


I Ardzi LaBkkat 

^ Mulmmmadpur «•. 
M Akbarpur 
Birozapur 

' 1 Balii Buzurg 

Nardyanpur 

Total M. 


0 2 5 
8 2 17 
16 8 8 , 
87 0 6 
7 2 6 
U 8 25 

4 0 12 
1 8 19 
178 1 16 

890 1 2 


Name of owner. 


Shill Narfiyan. 

Gopfilrao Marhatta. 

Beni and K&sim, 

Parsotam K5i, 

Pida Husain. 

Bisesbar Kilyath. 

Gangah5i, wife of Parso- 
tam Bai. 

Pidali Ganga Putr. 

Sultfm Singb and Banjit 
Singh. 

Hira Baniya. 

Raghii Indar Acbdrya. 
Pandit Gopinath. 

Nana Narayan. 

Shamsher Shah. 

Ahmad All, Wazfr Ali, and 
Asghar AH. 

Chet Singh or Kaladhar* 

M. Sukha Kunwar* 

Mahant Gaddi. 
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The recorded revenue-free {mudfi) tenures have been taken up in detail 
during the recent settlementj and the actual status of the occupant decided 
according to the provisions of Act XIX. of 1873. Those found to be paying rent 
have been declared cultivating tenants; those not paying rent and satisfying 
the condition of the Act as to length of tenure have been recorded as proprie^ 
torS; their title being subordinate to that of the patti to which the land originally 
belonged, and the sharers of which have the right of pre-emption. The revenue 
is collected by the lumberdar from the new proprietors as from the other 
shareholders. 

The following statement shows the distribution of the cultivated area 
Non-proprietary amongst the non-proprietary cultivators. Of the entire 
temires. cultivated area 61-7 per cent, is held by cultivators with 

right of occupancYj 18*9 per cent, by tenants-at-wiH, and 10*6 per cent, as seer 
by the proprietors, the remainder comprising rent-free holdings, &c.:— 

Won-proprietary euUivators. 


Cultivators with eight of occur akct. 


Tenants-AT-WILL. 


Besident cultivaiors. 


r^’oji-resident culti¬ 
vators. 


Resident cultivators^ 


Non-resident cultU 
vators. 


Parganahr 


Bilhaur 
Shiursjpur, 
Jajmau 
Kasulabad 
Akbarpur 
Sarb Salei 
pur 

Derapur 

Sikandra 


cd 

a 


o a 

g c. 

<1 

Acres. 

4 

1 

3 

0 

4 

0 

4 

1 

4 

1 

4 

1 

4 

3 

5 

2 

5 

2 

8 

0 

5 

0 


Acres. Rs* a. p 


6 2 4 

4 13 5 
4 14 11 


4 6 2 8*4 3 


3 7 4 10*8 3 
3 0 10 9*3 6 


Percentage. 

Average area 
per head. 

Rato per acre. 

o 

be 

C3 

fl 

O 

<y 

o 

P4 

Average area 
per head. 


Acres 

Es. a. p. 


Acres. 

14*7 

3 0 

5 4 2 

4-9 

2 2 

9 3 

2 1 

5 9 11 

4*5 

2 1 

16-> 

3 1 

5 5 10 

6-6 

2 3 

9*1 

2 3 

5 0 2 

2'6 

1 3 

12'6 

3 2 

4 15 0 

4*6 

3 1 

18*4 

3 1 

5 8 11 

5*7 

3 0 

11*9 

3 1 

4 13 3 

3-7 

2 3 

15*5 

4 2 

3 14 1 

7*1 

3 1 

14*9 

4 2 

3 114 

6*4 

3 2 

f 13-8 

5 1 

3 12 5 

5*0 

3 3 

f 13*7 

3 2 

4 10 n 

5*3 

8 0 


4 13 9 
4 10 2 
4 12 10 

3 15 8 

4 4 5 

4 5 21 
3 2 10 
3 2 7 

2 4 5 


In preparing the above list the repetition of any names has been so far as 
possible avoided, and this has been done with sufficient correctness as regards indi- 
vidual estates. Some repetition has most probably escaped elimination in the case 
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of p6hik(ishtMr8 or non-resident cultivators. The statement shows an nnexpect- 
edlj low average holding per head, and one that hardly promises a high standard 
of comfort.’- Yet Mr. Wright, who spent much time in enquiring into the condi¬ 
tion of the agricultural classes, has come to the conclusion that, though a certain 
proportion (principally the lowest classes, such as Chainars or Muhammadans) 
are barely removed from the starvation point, yet the body agricultural as a whole 
is in a healthy state. The extension of irrigation and the rise in prices has put 
the industrious classes much above want, whilst the demand for labour has given 
a greater fixity to the daily income, small as it is, of the labouring classes. He 
has shown in his agricultural memorandum that of two selected parganahs, in one 
(Akbarpur) 26 per cent, of the cultivators wore never in debt, whilst in Ghiitam- 
pur, 47'5 per cent, declared that they had never been borrowers: and the pro¬ 
portion of those who might be considered as permanently involved were in the 
former parganah 20-6 per cent., and in the latter only 12-3 per cent. At the same 
time he has shown by a careful calculation of profi.t and loss that the Ohamar 
with a five-acre holding will make a profit of Ks. 45-15-!) per annum, a Kachhi 
(market gardener) with an eight-acre holding a profit of Kh. 90-8-1 per 
annum, and a Kurmi with a fifteen-acre holding a profit of Rs. 135-9-1. In 
the above calculations the profit includes the wages of the cultivator and his 
family’s labour; yet, says Mr. Wi'ight, “ this income must be often oxcooded, or 
whence will the cultivator obtain money for masonry wells, weddings,fostivals,&c?” 
On the whole these exemplars show that the condition of the cultivator need not bo 
■the one of abject misery it is so often represented.® It is true his life is one of 
almost uninterrupted toil from year’s end to year’s end, but h^t him alone and he 
is happy. The same officer also shows by extracts from baniyas’ books that the 
connection between money-lender and cultivator is not one of never-failing profit 
to the former. High interest means bad security, and the cultivator often absconds 
with what little property he has, or the banker in clost>air at getting any interest 
as well as principal wipes out tho score and opens a fresh account. Moreover, as 
pointed out by Mr. Wright, much of the indebtedness of tho cultivator is due to 
the vicious system by which rent could bo demanded boforo tho cultivator had 
harvested his crops. Hence he was driven to borrow and was saddled with at least 
six months’ interest that might have boon saved by a more judicious and fair 
distribution of instalments, such as has now been adopted ; for in the revised set¬ 
tlement, the revenue demand, and consequently the rent demand, has been allotted 

agrees, however, closely with that given by Mr. Montgomery (page 3D, note), where ho 
applies the test of a limited enumeration to the whole district and hnda the arerage cultivation 
to be only three acres, when every name, cultivator, or partner, is counted, * Mr, Wright 

presumably refers to Mr, Halsey's pamphlet on the district of Cawnpore, 
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in proportion to tlie different crops grown in each estate, and the same protection 
has been obtained for the cultivator by express stipulation in the village records. 
In short, Mr. Wright considers that the average cultivator is well enough to do 
according to the standard of comfort prevailing in the country, and that this 
standard is being raised year by year: and there can be no doubt that the 
thriftier peasant is well able keep up with the advance. 

^ ^ , The cattle in the district of Oawnpore were registered 

PloDghs and cattle. /■ n n i • 

as follows during the progress of settlement operations:— 


Statement of stock. 


Parganah. 

Horned cattib. 

Miscellaneous 

stock. 

Total. 

Plaugh cattle. 

Milch -CO WB and 
young. 

Lading, carriage 
hire, &c. 

Total cattle. 

Bullocks. 

Buffaloes. 

G9 

O 

.c:, 

(Ct 

Goata. 

Bilhaur 


16,717 

2,238 

6,834 

3,621 

29,405 

3,807 

4,817 

38,029 

Shiurajpur 

... 

24,90S 

3,860 

22,374 

2,902 

54,042 

5,587 

7,592 

67,221 

Jajmau 

••• 

21,205 

2,588 

26,187 

7,616 

66,496 

2,868 

11,679 

71,043 

Basdlabad 

... 

16,759 

4,475 

20,421 

13,241 

54,896 

3,601 

6,542 

65,039 

Akbarpur 


19,101 

3,837 

16,803 

11,452 

61,193 

2,592 

7,620 

61,405 

Sarh Salempur 

**• 

17,466 

2,061 

17,985 

9,400 

46,912 

1,798 

8,601 

57,311 

Berapur 

••• 

12,172 

1,577 

11,433 

7,916 

33,098 

2,559 

6,615 

41,272 

Sikandra 


13,936 

1,622 

10,398 

7,446 

83,402 

2,557 

6,091 

42,050 

Bhognipur 

«** 

22,795 

2,018 

17,435 

14,813 

57,061 

1,974 

9,438 

68,473 

Gh£Umpur 


24,842 

4,125 

22,406 

17,910 

69,282 

2,477 

10,895 

82,654 

District 


189,899 

28,396 

171,375 

96,217 

i 

485,787 

1^"" 1 

1 29,820 j 

78,890 

694,497 


This gives an average of 214 head of cattle for every square mile in the 


districfe, and nearly 450 for every cultivated square mile, or rather under 50 
head of cattle for every 100 persons of the population. The ploughs amounted 
to 104,608, with a cultivated area to each plough, varying according to the 
lightness of soil, of 7*1 acres in Bilhaur ; 6’3 acres in Shiurajpur; 8 acres in 
Jajmau; 7 in Rasulabad; 7*1 in Akbarpur ; 8*2 in Sarh Salempur ; 8*1 in 
Der5,pur ; 9*3 in Sikandra ; 9*2 in Bhognipur, and 8*3 in Gbatampur. The 
general result is 8*1 acres for each plough throughout the district. According 
to the above estimate we should only have an average of one plough to two 
holdings, since the average holding per cultivator is about 3*5 acres. One 
plough and a pair of bullocks would be manifestly excess stock for so small 
an area, and as a fact we know that though the holding per head is only 3*5 
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acres, the entire holding, including sharers, is rarely under six or seven acres.. 
Numerous cultivators of the poorer classes have no plough cattle of their own, 
but by the universal system of borrowing (jita) or hiring, work their land suffi¬ 
ciently for the scanty crops they care to raise. Similarly also rent-free hold¬ 
ers rarely have any cattle. Mr. Wright calculates from the result of constant 
observation and enquiry that, on an average, manure for half an acre is collected 
in the year from the droppings of one yoke of oxen, to which is added all the 
refuse available. The droppings only of the rainy months are collected, those of 
the remainder of the year being used for fuel Many cultivators also keep a 
cow or buffalo or two for milk, so that enough manure for an acre will be col¬ 
lected in the year, and the entire plough-holding of six acres be manured every 
sixth year. The cultivator’s cash expenditure is reduced to a minimum, and, 
unless there he an exceptional demand for labour for weeding or irrigation, the 
whole of his ploughing, sowing, reaping, and harvesting is effected by his own 
family or his friends. 

Cash rents are the rule in the district. Occasionally the zamind^r sub¬ 
lets his seer on batai ” on the metayer system ; and not 
unfrequently rice is grown on these terms owing to the pre¬ 
car iousneSs of its outturn. Similarly the newly broken uplands of the alluvial 

mahals, where the very quality of the soil is a matter of doubt for the first 
year, ai*e generally held on division of the produce. The following statement 
gives the average rent-rates assumed at settlement for the principal divisions of 
soil in each parganah :— 

Stateynent showing average rent-rates. 



Bilhaur 


?,Katri ...| 


As Sinned 
Perceutagi 
area. 
Assumed 


Gauhdn, 

Manjha, 

Bar ha. 

Wet. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Dry. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rb. a. p. 

Rb. a. p 

Eb. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

9 IS 6 
16-3 

6 6 4 

P2 

7 S 11 
19*2 

5 3 S 

3*7 

6 1 8 
21*1 

3 5 8 

28 5 

9 14 7 
121 

6 3 5 
0*3 

6 16 9 

23-3 

I 

5 1 8 

2*0 

5 19 
41*4 

8 6 3 
20*9 

... 

««« 

»«• 

1 


2 14 

ft* 
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Statement slmting average rent^rates —(concluded.) 
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But little recourse was had to the machinery of Act X. of 1859 for tlie 
Bnhanoement of purpose of enhancing rents. Enquiry showed that in five 
parganalls hut 178 cases were instituted, affecting only 
5,511 acres of cultivated land. Under Act XIX. of 1873 enhancement of 
rent is effected by the settlement officer subse(|uent]y to the revision of set¬ 
tlement, and the standard of rates which may be applied to cultivators’ holdino's 
is that of the rates assumed by the settlement officer for purposes of assess¬ 
ment. Under this system no strict test is obtained of the fairness and applic¬ 
ability of the settlement officer’s rates. Enhancements settled by compro¬ 
mise between zamlndar and cultivator are generally fixed at a lower rate than 
that of the settlement offioei;, but the numbers of instances in which onhance- 
inent is disallowed on the ground that the cultivator is already paying higher 
rates than those accepted by the settlement officer^ form a species of test of 
those rates which has in every parganah been sufficiently satisfactory and con¬ 
clusive in favour of their justice. The rent-rate given immediately antecedent 
to revision of settlement, so hir as procurable from the old village papers, and the 
rent-rate assumed and anticipated by the settlement officer arc contrasted as 
follows:— 


Eent‘rate. 


Name of parganah 

I2i9, 
1260, and 
1251. 

Jama- 

baiidi. 

j 

As¬ 
sn mod. 


jUa, a. p. 

Ils. a. p 

Rs. a. p. 

Bilhaur 

Not ob¬ 
tainable, 

5 2 9 

5 13 7 

Shiurajpur 

Ditto ... 

4 14 9 

5 13 2 

jj._ r Ordinary ^ 
“““i Suburban] 

Ditto 1 

1 

j 4 13 9 

8 9 6 

6 19 

9 l3 4 

Basulabad 

4 1 3 

4 ID 6 

6 7 0 

Akharpur 

4 1 3 

4 2 10 

6 2 1 



Ment^raUn 


Name of parganah. 

1249, 

1 »60,atid 
1251, 

j 

. . ..-. 

Jama- 

bandi. 

i 

As¬ 

sumed. 


Es. a, pJ 

Es. a. p. 

Rs, a, p* 

Sarh Salcmpiir 

4 7 6 

4 12 n 

5 U 7 

Deraput ... 

3 n 8 

4 1 7 

5 4 1 

Sikandra 

3 10 9 

3 3 11 

4 D 10 

Bhognipur 

3 3 6 

3 5 4 

i 

3 14 6 

GhStampur 

Not ob¬ 
tainable. 

3 2 6 

3 14 4 
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The above table gives an average jamafcandi rate for the whole dis¬ 
trict of Ks. 4-10-2 per cnltivated acre and on assumed rate on cultivation 
of Ks. 5-7-4. There can be little doubt that the standard assumed by the 
settlement officer can under favourable or even ordinary conditions be easily 
reached. The circumstances of each individual holding vary of course greatly,^ 
and these variations have been taken into account in fixing the new rents; 
but unless some calamity, such as severe drought, shakes the stability of 
rent-rates paid already by from one-half to two-thirds of the cultivating 
body, the general average should be steadily maintained, if not gradually 
exceeded. 

Mr. Daniell records his opinion that the district is probably not entirely 

Food resources self-supporting, the food-producing population being, he 
says, as one to four to the non-producing. In this he 
follows Mr. Montgomery, who in an elaborate statement of imports, exports, and 
consumption, estimates large imports of food grains, amounting to 6,83,830 
maiinds, with a value of Rs. 10,74,831. At the same time he gives the total 
produce of the district at 41,38,704 maunds, with a value of Es. 55,62,853, 
This estimate gives to each person, according to his census, a total consump¬ 
tion of 4*86 maunds per annum, or 0*53 seers per diem, ie,, rather over Ifb., to 
which Mr, Montgomery adds an estimated 0*04 seers of other edibles per diem. 
The above is, however, a low estimate of consumption, Itb. being the minimum 
sustenance for a grown man ; either the produce or the imports must, therefore, 
have been underestimated. Mr. Clarmont Daniell says : It is impossible to 
estimate correctly the amount and cost of food consumed respectively by labour¬ 
ers, petty traders, mahajans, &c. Among a frugal people a man’s means are the 
measure of the quantity and kind of food he eats; those whose means are 
very small undoubtedly consume less food than their richer neighbours, without 
reference to the profession each may follow. From some calculations made 
with great care a few years ago, I have come to the conclusion that among 
one thousand men, women, and children taken indiscriminately from the above 
named classes, l|-fb. of food per diem for each person is a fair average calcula¬ 
tion.” 17ow the population in 1872 was 1,155,439 souls, and at Mr. DanielFs 
calculation the supply of all food grains required to feed the above ivould 
amount to 79,07,360 maunds, whilst at Mr. Montgomery’s it would amount to 
56,06,035 maunds. IS'othing is more difficult than to estimate the produce 
is cereals of a tract like the district of Cawnpore, containing so many varia¬ 
tions of soil and other natural differences. The settlement records give an area 

18 
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of 744,122 acres under food grains, with an outturn estimated by Mr. Wright 
as follows — __ 

Avernf^o out. Total pro- 
turn. ducc. 


iMtls. ]\Ids. 

10 5/37,(360 

H) 3-i,70,920 

in 6,72,260 

10 .‘1,7 B,7 70 

4 14,5 6') 

U) l>,77,a60 

5 8 , 12,045 

5 1,89,97(1 

6 66,50(6 

10 2 , 40 , 8 .‘ 10 . 


6:3,50,sora 

This outturn l)y M.r. Duniell’s eslinuite domands a luxaissary iinportiitiou of 
7,57j515 maunds, but learcs by BIr. Bloiitgoinery’s esiiinato Il/IEJ^SIO maunda 
available for export. 

Now the above estimate is certainly below the rnarkj and is below the 
estimated outturn given liy BIr. Wright in his agricultural inouioir. But ho is 
of opinion that for the entire district a higher average should not be ostimated 
than that given above. At the same time we laiow that a large trade iu wheat 
especially, but other food grains also, has latel y sprung up, and has been fostered by 
the heavy winter crop of 187()-77. This trade shows that largo suridus stocks of 
grain exist in the district, and points to a higher average outturn than that above 
estimated. In BIr. Wright’s opinion the crops grown in the district arc lar more 
than sufRcient for local consumption and are largely exported. Their value 
is partly re-imported in the shape of piece-goods, and any surplus balance in 
iavour of the district is employed either in trade or in usury. On the other 
hand BIr. Daniell records that tlicre is no evidence of the balance of trade 
being in favour of the district, or that aii}’- accumulation of capital ultimately 
unemployed or withdrawn from circulation arises from tins cause. Such an 
accumulation, if it were to exist, would arise from a combination of many and 
various circumstances of a personal and excejjtional character, which with the 

y The area under miUeis is probably underestimated, whilst tluit under mplze is clearly 
below the actual outturn. 
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means at our disposal it is not possible to estimate witli aiij aclTantage.’’ lYitli 
which somewhat vagne opinion we are left in the normal state of doubt as to 
the self-snpporting capabilities of a district which affords the most favourable 
opportunities for investigation and analysis. 

The settlement officers during the course of their operations collected 
in each parganah price lists from grain dealers’ books. 
The quotations chosen were those for actual transactions for 
wheat in Baisakh (April—May)^ ^hen the rabi harvest is in the market; for jadr 
andddjram Kdrttik—Aghan (October—December), when these grains are cut: 
they are therefore harvest prices. It was found impossible to obtain market 
prices with any degree of accuracy. The following statement gives the result 
of these enquiries in a condensed form—^that is, in three periods determined 
by some special cause of variation. The first period is closed by the famine of 
1838, and is almost coincident with the settlement under Eegalation IX. of 
1833 ; the second by the mutiny; the last being the post'inutiny period to as late 
a date as procui'able. The quotations for the several pargauahs, it was founds 
varied amongst themselves, but there was sufficient correspondence both in. 
rise and fall to establish their genuine character: — 




Period. 

Settlement 

:\[r. Halsey’s 




figures. 

figures. 




M. eh. 

s. cli. 


( 

L 

3814—36 

1 4 0 

... 

Joar «,9 

1840—56 

1 14 3! 

1 15 S 


1S59—77 

0 30 10 

0 28 T 



1814—36 

1 3 10 


Bajra »,» 


1840—56 

1 11 14 

19 8 


1859—77 

0 29 6 

0 25 11 


c 

1814—36 

0 32 1 

0 25 9 

ITheat 

... 

1840—56 

0 36 4 

0 37 1 


( 

1859—77 

0 23 4 

0 22 4 


c 

1814—36 

1 3 7 

0 37 0 

Bijlira 

... j 

1840—56 

1 14 4 

1 5 6 


L 

3859—77 

0 32 2 

0 32 5 

On the above Mr. 

Wright remarks 

; —There is unmistakably a 


considerable difference in the prices ruling before last settlement and those 
current during the years immediately preceding the present revision. The 
percentage of increase is for wheat 42*7 per cent., for 34*2, for Jmr 

43*6, and for ddjra 47*7 per cent. I am aware that this result is directly 
contradictory of that shown by Mr. Halsey in his memorandum on the 
question of the application of a permanent settlement to this district, I 
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have shown the prices lie gives side by side witli those obtained by me, to 
facilitate comparison. In my opinioix, the reason for the discrepancy is simply 
that he confined his enquiries to the transactions of one place, and that place 
n large iiiereantile entrepot, always possessed of exceptional advantages in 
demand for produce ; and further, that the prices shown by him do not really 
represent at any time the prices obtainable by the cultivator, but rather those 
of large business transactions, more or less influenced by speculation and 
causes other than tliose which could ever affect the cultivator.’’ He further 
adds;—deduction has been or need be drawn from the undoubtedly very 
large advance in prices during the second half as couiparcd with the first half 
of the currency of the expired settlement ; but though the fine haiwest of 
the three years which preceded the writing of Mr. Halsey’s report give colour 
to the view he took, that prices would again sink to the level they were at 
some period before last settlement, the experience of the last five years 
warns us against any assumption based on isolated instances. I believe 
it now places beyond doubt that prices can never fall to the standard of old 
days, when a mauud of the inferior grains was almost constantly obtainable 
for a rupee. With regard to wheat, the demand for export, though this 
year (1877) stimulated to an unusual degree by exceptional causes, has estab¬ 
lished itself on such a footing that it may be considered permanent, and will 
probably prevent the price from falling below a constant rate^ which will 
enable the cultivator to continue to pay the rents now paid and make a fiiir 
profit on his labour. 

This undoubted rise in })rices has, however, had little or no effect on 
rents, nor have we based any assumption as to an actual or potential advance in- 
rates on such rise. Neither Mr. Buck nor Mr. Evans in any way referred to 
a rise in prices, and in the reports submitted by Mr. Wrigbt he repudiated any 
endeavour to formulate such variable data as a basis for any assumption as to 
the actual standard of rent-rates. In his Shiurajpur report he pointed out 
the manner he considered a rise in prices might affect rents as follows :—‘‘ The 
effect of the rise in prices ordinarily tells in some such sequence as this : first, 
the good prices of one jmar induce competition for seer land to let; this 
fetches high rents, and has the effect of raising to some degreo the rents of all 
land held by tenants-at-will. When once the general standard is raised by ever 
so little, the landlord is encouraged to go into court against the tenant with 
right of occupancy, and by arbitration, as often as not, gets a compromise in 
the way of an enhancement, given probably by the arbitrators, just so much as 

? Iko'ba'bly 20 seers for a rupee. 
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to make one party satisfied without injuring the other. Thus at a long inter¬ 
val the rise in prices affects the rent-rate of the whole tenantry ; in the meantime 
prices may have fallen, and the temporary gain even have been lost to the land¬ 
lord/’ The same principles, he argues, hold good for the futarOj and it would 
be dangerous to anticipate or endeavour to calculate any future effect on rents 
from a rise in prices, or to do anything more than accept rent-rates as they are 
found to exist, when the causes of variation have reached them in the gradual 
and not-to-be-formulated mode that prevails. 

The rates of interest current in Cawmpore city are as follows :— (a) on 
Interest. pledges three pice per rupee per mensem or 18*75 

per cent, per annum ; (d) in large transactions where move¬ 
able property is pledged six to eight per cent.; (c) when immoveable property 
is pledged, 12 per cent; (d) when agricultural advances are made on per¬ 
sonal security, 24 per cent.; (e) in some eases when a crop is pledged, 12 per 
cent,, or one-quarter of the crop produce ; (/) not less than five per cent, is 
held to he a fair return for money invested in landed property. Loans in 
the district are chiefly granted by petty money-lenders, and the following are 
the usual forms such transactions take :— 

Siicdi, when the ryot takes grain in Karttik, he returns five-fourths in Jeth 
(May—Jone) in grain or money value—that is, the amount of grain due is 
converted into its money value in Karttik when it is dear, and in Jeth, when 
grain is cheap, the money due, enhanced one-fourth, is reconverted into grain: 
thus, if wheat sells at 16 sers the rupee in Karttik, but at 24 sers in Jeth, the 
lender gets 30 sers for his 16, or 87 per cent, profit. 

Ughdi is a form of loan in which if ten rupees be lent it is repaid in 
twelve monthly instalments of one rupee each, and is then known as chhoti 
tigJidi; but if the loan amount to sixteen rupees, to be repaid in twenty monthly 
instalments of one rupee each, the transaction is known as laiyiU ughdL If a 
man does not pay his instalment he is charged two pice in the rupee on his 
arrears, or he will serve his banker, being credited with the usual rate of 
■wage against his debt. If a debtor pays off before the term fixed he gets no 
allowance, the creditor naturally liking long credit. The usual rate of interest 
is two rupees per cent, per month, and the amount paid is first credited to 
payment of interest. 

Transactions under the head of pawnbroking are effected on the deposit 
of an article in pledge, in this country generally jewels 
or metal vessels. The broker tests and values the metal. 
Inferior metal, or that in which a large proportion of alloy {siibra) is mixed^ 
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is called Ichota; good metal is called JcJiara^ The broker will give tlie pawner 
75 per cent, of the value for silver and 80 per cenr. of the value for gold, the 
former metal being more likely to be inferior. Interest is the subject of special 
contract, as also the complete transfer of the property to the pawnee by lapse 
of time. The former ranges from a half to one rupee per cent, per mensem. 
The latter condition often never exists, property lying nnclaimed for fifty years : 
the pawnee never troubles the pawnor as long as his interest on the advance 
made is covered by the value of the article pledged. 

Oawnpore, always a large commercial centre, has since the completion 
of railway communication grown at the expense of more 
facTures^ manu- ig^p^ted towns into an cntrepbt of the greatest importance, 
to which are brought the cotton, oil seeds, and grain from 
the country south of the Jumna.^ Numerous merchants of every nationality 
make Oawnpore their place of business, whilst many native traders have risen 
to high prosperity both from their own dealings in these staples and their 
connection with the European merchants. 

The following statement contrasts the exports from January to August 
in the years 1876 and 1877, obtained from the railway authorities, and shows 
a net decrease in 1877 of 8,42,793 maunds :— 


Statement of princifal goods despatched from Caivnpore. 


Staples. 

1876. 

1877. 

Incricask in 
1877. 

Djboiiease m 
1877. 

Tf ezpM 

Weighi. 

Weiijht, 

Weighs 

Maunds. 

Maunds. 

Maunds. 

Maund.s. 

Cotton 




69,719 

60,948 


8,771 

Ghi 





16.362 

3,194 


Giir 




1,78.380 

4^,456 

... 

1,33,924 

Grain 


... 


16,60,6 7 

24,88,620 

9,37,093 

... 

Piece-goods 


... 


32,972 

24,681 


8,291 

on 


... 


1,856 

6,891 

5,035 

that* 

Salt 

... 



20,026 

12 82.3 


7,203 

Saltpetre 


... 

••• 

83,Oe8 

80,230 

m»§ 

2,838 

Seeds 

... 

«•* 


11,76,716 

14,60,241 

2,83,525 

<#«« 

Sugar 

*•« 



71,751 

50,087 


21,661 

Opium 

» • 4 



12,518 

14,877 

2,359 

... 

Hides 


... 

... 

40,629 

28,663 

«*•# 

11,966 



Total 

... 

32,41,430 

42,78,879 

12,32,106 

1,94,657 


1 Mr. Darnell, Collector, however considers the trade to be declining, for the I'eason that the 
extension of the railway system has developed other centres and caused goods to he carried 
atrect to ports instead of bringing them to Cawnpore for carriage. Ke is possibly right, and as 
Mira; spur has declined in importance, ho also may Cawnpore. 
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Tlie immense increase in the export of food-grains, and notably in that of 
wheat, cannot fail to be noticed. This trade, though not two years old, is rapidly 
increasing, and is likely to be a most important one, and to establish a price 
for wheat which will alwa3"s ensure its being a remunerative crop to the culti¬ 
vator, The import of piece-goods on the other hand has fallen off in the same 
period, owingpartly to large stocks, heavy imports of yarn from Bombay, and the 
competition of the local manufactories—the Elgin and the Muir Mills. The former, 
originally started by a company, was purchased by Mr. Hugh Maxwell. It 
employs four European overseers, four native clerks, and from 250 to 300 
workmen—boys and women. The Muir Mills, more recently established, 
employ seven Europeans and 350 workmen. Both do a large business in 
spinning and weaving, producing yarns 20s to dOs, American drills, dhotis, 
T-cIoths, and sheetings. The army and police are large customers, and natives 
buy large quantities of the yarn for private looms. The Elgin Mills have a 
horizontal action steam-engine, and the Muir Mills have a pair of condensing 
engines, nominal horse-power 50, with two Galloway boilers. 

The facilities for the leather trade have led to the establishment of a 
Government tannery and leather manufactory in the old fort, which supplies 
leather accoutrements for the army and gives employment to eight European 
superintendents, about a dozen native clerks, and upwards of 800 native wmrfc- 
Bien; three small engines assist largely in the work. The manufacture of 
saddlery, harness, boots and other leather goods is a prominent industry in 
Cawnpore, and orders are received from the most distant quarters. The 
Government flour-mjlls grind corn for commissariat purposes, aided by a 
beam fixed engine working to 50 horse-power. There are eleven cotton 
screws at work in Cawnpore. 

The following figures give some indication of the trade of Cawm- 
pore :— 


Statement showing the principal exports and imports of Ccmnpore from September^ 

1871, to March, 1872. 



Cotton, 

*s 

5 

>-3 

a 

o 

CO 

Q 

Indigo seed. 

ac 

C3 

•13 

t—i 

i—t 

Salt, 

1 

p 1 

Cloth. 

O 

P 

*0 

o 

Imports ••• 

Exports 

4,S9,392 

2,70,045 

15,96,179 

7,47,2821 

2,13,363 

43,364 

1,63,340 

95,920 

62,918 

22,114 

1,77,193 

l,14,980j 

16,399 

14,509 

1,79,485 

80,589 

17,09,526 

9,86,307 
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The following figures concerning the trade of Cawnpore are taken from 
a note “on ejcisting Trade Statistics” written by Mr. E. T. Atkinson when 
secretary to the statistical conference. 

CawnpOEE. 

I.—Enterinff from the rcest at Chauki Jadid. 


1868-09. 

From district Cawn¬ 
pore. 

From Agra division. 

From Rohilkhand 
division. 

'{7 

f3 

S 

(U 

CJ 

a 

i.i 

n3 

fl 

eS 

rCJ 

i 

n 

a 

1 

From Central India. 

From Bajputana, 

From Panjab. 

s 

For the city of Cawn¬ 
pore. 

For other places. j 

Oottoa 

1 

81,172 

123,680 

3,148 

42,829 

37,383 

410 

! sn 

1,951 

2,40,729 

1,97,003 

46,964* 

Grain ^ 

1,40,489 

22,019 

... 

1,255 

' 178 

... 

100 

' 126 

1,70,790 

1,70,042 

764 

Oilseeds 

60,236 

16,213 

473 

... 

0,131 

... 

... 

28 

77,0/0 

70,953 

180 

Miacellaneous ... 

2,04,301 

61,695 

2,470 

10,608 

64,728 

... 

13,70l 

4,077 

3,51,488 

1 

3,20,849 

25,149 


* Mostly for Mirssapur, Ghnzipur, and Calcutta. 

II.—Entering from the east at Chauki Aharwan. 


1808-69. 

From district Cawn¬ 
pore. 

d 

s 

Q) 

pq 

O ' 

From Allahabad- 

From Jaunpar. 

From Benares divi¬ 
sion. 

From Bnndelkhand. 

From Central India. 

From Bengal. 

tj 

'a? 

it 

Total. 1 

For city of Cawnpore, 

For other places. 

Cotton ... 

1,911 

767 

... 

842 

842 

2,984 

... 

i *'* 


7,310 

6,998 

m 

Grain 

69,346 

04,980 

... 

2.%630 

1 480 

30,036 

... 

... 


1,HH,027 

1,08,808 

19,219 

Oilseeds 

81,972 

52,687 

101 

2,442 

205 

7,863 

... 

2,077 

1(5 

97,173 

96,121 

2,162 

Miscollaiieons ... 

68,622 

80,284 

13,943 

44,664 

60,335 

71,729 

920 

6,619 

64 oj 

3,51,601 

2,08,088 

83,073 


Hamirpnr is included in Buiidfikhand. 

in.— Abstract statement of traffic passing along East Indian Raihoay, Cawnpore. 


Goods registfired at 


Western barrier. 


J*](isi(!rn barrier. 


I868-6!». 

Outwards. 

Inwards. 

Inwards, 

Outwards. 

Cotton a** »M 


n 

2,4 S,65 7 

6,504 

1,39,703 

Grain 

lr*« 

3,69,602 

1,70,796 

1,88,027 

2,46,248 

Oilseecla 


2,321 

77,133 

97,273 

364 

Miscellaneons m* 

•** 

j 3,46,337 

3,61,498 

3,6 J,761 

3,53,764 
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IF .—IsBuing to ilie east Ig CJiauki Aliantan, 


1808-69. 

■p 

S 

« 

o 

£-r 1 

I 

o 

as o 

^ ’B 

B ■ 

s 

=5 

3 

1 < 

0 


5 

V 

3 

M 

<3 

g 

.2 . 1 

li 

C 3 ; 

c ^ i 

! 

i 

1 

! 

& 

Sr 

as 

0 

<w 

0 

: § 
a 2 

£ A 

; 

b 

cS 

s 

O' 

I 

S. 

Cotton 


375. 

42 

4,894 

6.077 

1,03,534| 

25,781 

i 

j 

1,39,703 

10,938 

1,28,755 

Grain 

250 

66,3421 

1 

69,288 

4,5S9 

2S,305 

212; 

... 

77,150: 

i 

2,46,226 

97,640 

1,48,603 

Oilseeds 

9 

1 

24; 

79 

... 

50 

9 I 

116 


351 

116 

23S 

Miscellaneous ... 

239 

45,697! 

i 

Sl,155| 

14,43lj 

21,357 

9,991 • 

679 

30,215’ 

1,53,701 

74,499 

79,2f35 


Ganges traffic ,—The Ganges-borne traffic has not; been registered for 
any length of timOj and with any attempt at completeness only at Cawnpore- 
Returns exist from 1865-66 to 1871-72. Those were taken at the pontoon 
bridge across the Ganges opposite Cawnpore, which was an admirable station^ 
as the bridge was opened for only two hours a day to admit of boats passing 
up and down, and so these returns may be accepted as fairly giving the entire 
trafficnf the npper Ganges. Owing to the changes in the mode of registration 
and classification of the goods upwards and downwards, it is not easy to give 
any comparison of the traffic year by year. The abstract given in statement A, 
appendix I, shows the traffic arranged under 24 heads. It will be seen that 
the hulk of the river-borne goods consists of grain, cotton, oil and indigo seeds^ 
the staple products of these provinces. 

The returns are from— 

October 1st, 1865 to September SOtb, 1866. 

October Ist, 1866 to August SOth, 1S67. 

May 1st, 1863 to March 31st, 1869. 

April 1st, 1869 to March 31st, 1870. 

April lat, 1870 to March 3^st, 1871. 

April 1st, 1871 for a few months, not stated. 

Statement B, appendix I, gives the destination of the dowii-eountry 
river traffic passing by Cawnpore, divided broadly into traffic with the towns in 
the North-Western Provinces as far as Benares, including Patehpnr, Kora, 
Allahabad, Mirzapur, Chxmar, and Benares. Then comes Ghazipnr, and 
then Dinapur, Patna, and Calcutta. The other marts of Lower Bengal are 
given under one head, as the exports to them are insignificant. The down- 
country trade consists of Jgrain, cotton, oilseeds, indigo seed, saltpetre, hides, 
and (for Ghdzipiir) opium. The character of the local trade, included under 

19 
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tile head of miscellaneous^ with the lower districts of these provinces as far as 
Benares^ will be seen from the following table:— 




1866-67. 

1868-69. 

1869-70. 

1S70-71. 



Mds 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Country liquor 

#iiia 

*,576 

2,692 

4,410 

4,626 

Opium. 


1,820 

... 

... 

1,70') 

Ssit 

^<9 9 « • A 

371 

1,817 

7,643 

1,460 

Sugar and molassea 


5,455 

650 

2,65! 

11,121 

Tobacco 


1,296 

... 

••• 

... 

Cocoamits 

4A« »•• 

450 

664 

300 


Spaces 


1,769 

8,390 

650 

260 

Borax 


602 

660 


... 

Metals 


13,869 


860 

200 

Mats 

... ... 

1,980 

3,300 

3,414 

1,003 

Coiintry cloth 


15,845 

65 

102 

146 

Fotatoes, &c. ,,, 


... 

1,505 

760 

... 

Tallow 


... 

i 100 

250 


Fuel •». 


... 

18,712 1 

2,255 

321 

Dyes 

... •»* 

... 

... 

150 ■ 

1,600 


Maunds 

i 45,03.3 

33,245 

1 23,435 

22,316 



Pieces. 

Pieces . 

Pieces. ! 

Pieces, 

Hides »»• 


37,981 

... 

*.» 


Timber 


60,110 

9.607 

9,375 

9,343 

Bambus 

9*S ««« 

584,295 j 

1,883,350 

1,311,500 

735,672 

Grass 

«•« ••• 

413,650 1 

16,700 

67,000 


Leather bags ... 

*«• •••• 1 

... 1 

•*« 

2,600 

... 

Gunny bags ... 

f•• • •« 

7,645 

... 

3,660 

. ••• 

Boxes and casks 


2,770 

6.36 


... 


Pieces ... , 

1,106,351 

i 1,909 2y3 

1,386,025 

74,915 


The differences in the downward trade in cloth and metals in 1866-67, 
compared with siibsequeut years, would point to some error in the returns. 
Beyond this they fairly represent the current local trade between the marts in 


these provinces. The direct external trade consists mainly of cotton, oilseeds, 
indigo sood, and hides. Grain does not seem to be shipped beyond Benares 




Mds. 

Grain 

**• 

3,437 

Oilseeds 

... 

70,397 

Sugar 


97,946 

Saltpetre 

••• 

6,160 

Hides 

... 

342 

Slieli-lac and other 

2,060 


dyes. 



Mds. 

Cotton ... 

28,905 

Tobacco 

1,232 

Spices 

416 

Metals 

11,118 

Vegetable pro¬ 

19,517 

ducts. 


MisccUaneous ... 

26,630 


in large quantities. For the 
first six months of 1872 
the down trade from places 
in these provinces passing 
Sahibganj on the Ganges 
was as noted in the margin. 


Of these only 854 maimds of cotton, 135 of sugar, 2,050 of shell-lac and dyes, 
and 8,885 maunds of miscellaneous vegetable piroduce come from Oawnpore* 
The great hulk of the cotton came from Mirzapur (25,189 maunds), and 


the sugar and oil-seeds by the Ghagra, from the districts of the Benares division:: 


sugar especially from Barhaj, at the confluence of the Eapti and Ghagra in 
Gorakhpur (39,863), Bithora in Azamgarh (7,780), and Ballia in Ghazipur 
(23,981) : oil-seeds also from Barhaj (21,484,) The staples of the upward 
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To 

Bice. 

Other 

grains. 

Metal. 

Salt. 

Allahabad 


24,161 



200 

Mirzapur 

**« 

82,471 

1,942 

1,280 

881 

Benares 

»•» 

242.450 

542 

125 

50 

Ghazipiir 


415,514 

11,095 

1 1,543 

6,635 

Gogm ghiis 


33,946 

2,052 i 

575 

5,200 

Other places 


53,874 

3,400 

1,376 

[ 

9,838 

Total 

... 

852,416 ' 

19,031 

1 4,899 

22,304 


local trade are principallj metal% grain, spices- touacoo. botcl-iiuts,:, cocoaiiutSj 
&c. 

The real upward external trade Is better seen from the returns of the 

traiSe' passing bj SaHbganj 
during the first six months 
of 1872. These are giyen in 
the margin. Siee is the staple 
importj other grains being 
merely aomiaal^ except to 
Ghazipiir. The districts of 
Benares, Giiazipur, andthose 
alono: the Ghao^ra noted for 
sugar and indigo cultivation 
are partially fed from the rice-lands of Lower Bengal, and are thus enabled to 
grow other than food grains. In fact, they import in half a year 8^ lakhs of 
maunds of rice alone from below Sahibganj, without counting the intermediate 
stations. 

The following note by Mr. Fuller, C.S., carries dowm the trade-statistics 
to the present day:— 

“ From being a cantonment bazar Gawnpore has become perhaps the most important 

centre of trade in the North-Western ProYincea. The roads leading to 
Favourable position. _ ^ ^ , , 

it from all sides are lined with what often appear to be imendmg strings 

of carts, and its market-place, Collectorganj, exhibits a scene of bnstle and commercial activity 

not often seen in Indian cities. It owes this prosperity in some part to the fortunate policy 

which substituted a license tax f >r the octroi, from which the incoaie of most other towns is 

derived, though of course the peculiar advantages of position which it ^eojoj's must always 

have made it a trading centre of considerable importance. It is situated on the main 

lines of communication for the streams of trade running up and down country ; the East 

Indian Kailway, the Grand Trunk Road, the river Ganges, and the Ganges canal, all pass 

through it. On one side it is connected with the trans-Jumna districts of Bimdelkhand by two 

metalled roads (via Hamirpur and Kalpi), and on the other side with the province of Oudli by 

the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway to Lucknow and roads which run to Lucknow and Ilae 

Bareli. It thus intercepts much of the trade between Upper India and the parts of Bombay 

and Calcutta, and acts as a connecting centre between this stream of trade and Oudh on one 

side and Bundelkhand on the other. 

During the year 1876-77 trade was registered under the Department of Agricolture and 
Commerce on all the roads mentioned abive, as well as on the river 
Ganges and the Ganges canal. The statistics thus collected are given 
below together with figures showing the trade on the East Indian Railway during the same 
year 1876-77, and on the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway during the succeeding one (1877-78). 
No Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway statistics are available for 1S76-77, and in comparing the 
retiirns considerable allowance must be made for difierenees in the condition of triide. In the 


Statistics of 1876-77. 
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subjoined tables the amount of trade in the more important articles of commerce is shown separ- 
utely, as well as the total weight and value given in the aggregate. 

In class A’’ are included all articles the value of which is ordinarily proportional to 
■weight: in ** class /?” those which are reckoned by number and not by weight: and in class C.” 
those the value of which has ordinarily no relation to their weight. 

I. 

^ Trade hei'Weeii the cUj/ of Caionjwre and up-coiDitri) districts, exclusive of that carried hy 

the East Indian Eailioay. 


ImpObts into Cawnpork. 


Exports prom Cawnpore. 



By Grand 
TrunJc Boad, 

By Ganges 
Canal. 

By lii vGii' 
Gauges. 


Bg Grand Trimh 
lioad. 

By Ganges 
Canal. 

By River 
Ganges. 

NaTne of 
article. 

s’ 

03 

> 

Weight. 

6 

B 

'a 

‘ Weight. 


Name of 
article, 

Weight. 

£ 

> 

Weight. 

a' 

a 

"rt 

> 

43 

*53 

o 

B 

rt 

> 


Mds. 

Rs, 

Mds, 

Rs. 

Mds. 

Rs. 


Mds. 

Rs. 

Mds. 

Rs. 

Mds. 

Rs. 

Cotton, raw 

Grain— 

83,327 

14,05,872 

130,901 

23,40,569 

741 

12,975 

Piece-goods, 

European, 

1,939 

1,7-4,500 

... 

... 

80 

7,500 

“Wheat ... 

70,060 

1,24,070 

■107,880 

0,75,-133 

258,030 

4,51,300 

Iron 

20,442 

2,06,755 

20,870 

3,00,241 

1,771 

19,998 

Other kinds 

31,237 

39,ni 

24,803 

31,554 

120,639 

1,43,259 

Sugar— 

Refined... 

2,914 

33,773 

970 

11,986 

128 

1,0SG 

Jrhilt 

4,913 

26,351 

124,493 

6,85,887 

507 

2,474 

Unrefined 

39,990 

96,088 

13,977 

41,931 

7 

703 

OH seeds ... 

Timber ... 

69,303 

18 

2,30,073 

30 

107,481 

26 

3,33,126 

50 

32,179 

68,932 

1,00,742 

1,17,305 

Other mi.s- 
cellancou.s 
articles ... 

85,175 

0,20,604 

91,237 

1,84,554 

25,157 

35,812 

lircwood 

18,282 

4,648 

97,220 

1 2-1,309 

46,390 

12,no’ 








Ofhor mis- 
ccllanoous 
articles ... 

06,602 

4,08,482 

103,943 

i 

6,21,492 

170,230 

32,98,583 











1 




T 0 fc a 1 







Total 
weic;ht and 
value of ! 
class A ... 





i 


u eight and 
V a 1 11 c of 
elastS A ... 

160,466 

11,39,780 

133,066 

‘ 5,47,711 

27,143 

06,699 

369,832 

23,29,752 

1,085,714 

40,18,409 

680,674 

41,39,054 








Total num¬ 
ber and 
value of 
class B 

Ul,92o 

62,880 

3,127 

16,472 

! 

... 

Total num¬ 
ber and va¬ 
lue of 

class B 

36,111 

50,287 

24,116 

9,008 

1,840 

145 

Total value 
of cl ass 0. 

,.v 

3,712 

... 

2,087 

... 

! 6,040 

Total value 
of class C. 

... 

23,880 

... 

2,889 

... 

884 


I This incluaes trade which merely passed through Oawnpore in transit. 
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Trade between the city of Cawnpore and doion-country districts in 1876*77, exclusive of that 
carried by the East Indian Railivay, 


Imposts. 


Exports* 


Hame of article. 

By Grand Tnoik 
Road. 

By River 
Ganges, 

Name of article. 

By Grand Trunk 
Road. 

By River 
Ganges. 

Weight. 

Value. 

Weight. 

Value. 

Weight. 

Falue. 

Weight, 

Value, 


Mds. 

Es. 

Mds. 

1 

Es. . 


Mds. 

Es. 

Mds. 

Es. 

Iron 

60}766 

3,20,994 

70 

S40 Cotton, raw 

63,S2'0 

10,41,139 

12,532 

2,35,361 

Gi'aiii (otlier tliaii 





Salt 

43,621 

2,37,765 

930 

4,660 

wlieat) 

314,651 

5,04,777 

590 

710: ladigo seed 

... 


33,076 

3,50,3.50 

Miscellaneous arti¬ 




Sngar, unrefined 

36,591 

99,957 

3.100 

2,750 

cles 

167,224 

9,37,063 

1,765 

27,019 i MisceiiaaejUi articles, 

1 

176,559 

14,97,841 

14,800 

28,68,768 

Total weight and 




;TotGi w Cl gat a no 

i 



^2,62,289 

yalue of class A, 

572,641 

17,G2,S39j 

2,425 

25,569 

value of class A ... 

320,8.^4 

39,76.914 

63,037 

.... 

Total number and 




Total number and 





value, of class B. 

1 TTolno Ai* aIoco 

49,928 

26,333' 

... 

... 

value of class B ... 

40,6.50 

1,78,930 


1 ... 

AOu«iil ValUQ Ui. (floras 

c 

... 

24,363 

... ' 

8,049|Total valae of class C, 

; ... 1 

1 21,42o; 

... 
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Trade between the city of Cawnpore and Bundelhhand in 1876-77, 


Imports. Exports, 


Name of article. 

Rdlpi road. 

Eaniirpur road. 

Name of article. 

■Kdlpi road. 

Eamlrpur road. 

Weight, 

Value, 

Weight 

Value. 

Weight. 

Value. 

i 

1 

Weight. 

Value. 


Mds. 

Es, 

Mds. 

Ea. 



Mds. 

Es. 

Mds. 

E'S. 

Cotton, raw 

27,349 

4,90,52G 

51,275 

8,61,754 

Piece-goods, 

Euro- 





Piece-goods In- 





pean 

rtr 

1,942 

2,97.499 

8,706 

7,83,569 

dian 

SIS 

40,805 

5,430 

3,71,643 

Salt 

r-l 

33,964 


29,426 

1,56,101 

Al 

32,793 

2,51,746 

777 

14,580 

Sugar— 






Grain— 





Refined 

-T. 

6,892 

70,695 

28,207 

2,90,787 

Wheat 

98,656 

1,25,862 

170,211 

2,82,082 

Unrefined 

--T 

4,691: 

72,728 

68',725 

2,48'66a 

Other kinds ... 

342,962 

4,16,489 

379,793 

4,54,551 

Tobacco 


4,eos 

40,630 

15,148 

1,26,448 

Iron 

41,245 

4,06,735 

1,532 

16,783 

MisceEa neons 

arti- 





Oilseeds 

163,409 

6,24,914 

260,946 

8,72,178 

cles 


34,358 

1,43,536 

77,123 

5,35,627 

Firewood 

88,134 

' 23,031 

100,884 

25,406 







Miscellaneous arti¬ 











cles 

150,608 

4,62,139 

75,593 

9,84,147 







Total weight and 





Total weight and va- 

1 

: 



value of class A. 

926,472 

27,42,247 

1,046,446 

37,83,124 

lue of class 

4. ... 

105,453 ’ 

8,00,292 

227,335 

21,43,493 

Total number and 





Total number 

and 





value of class B. 

33,183 

91,646 

21,175 

1,20,920 

value of class B 

18,475 

8,895 

82,355 

6,551 

Total value of 





Total value of 

class 





class C 

... 

99,525 


49,746 

C 

... 

... 

20,375 


16,172 

i 
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Trade between the of Caivnpore and Oitdh in 1876-77 (per road tmfic) and in 1877-78 

(per Railway traffic,) 


IMPOETS. 

1 Expoets, 

1 

Name of article. 

B]} road vifi 
Ganges bridge. 

By OudJi 
and RoMB 
Jclumd Itail- 
toay. 

Name of article. 

By road via 
Ganges bridge. 

By Ondh 
mid RohiU 
Ichand Rail- 
loay. 


Weight. 

Value. 

Weight. 

Weight. 

, 1 

Value. 

Weight. 

Grain— 

Wheat 

Mds. 

679,850 

Bs. 

10,16,000 

Mds. 

16,065 

Cotton, raw 

Mda. 

116,305 

Rs. 

21,61,231 

Mds. 

340 

Other kinds 

651,265 

7,75,149 

; 11,743 

Piece-goods— 




Hides 

6,443 

1,15,136 

28,916 





Oilseeds 

144,863 

6,22,280 

170,010 

European 

11,238 

10,11,582 

303 

Sugar— 




Indian 

6,314 

3,16,727 

9,m 





Iron 

36,186 

1,67,917 

24,431 





Salt 

141,093 

5.97,713 

2,177 

Eefinod 

3,256 

41,796 

10,140 

Miscellaneous articles 

03,052 

8,79,346 

616,013 

Unrefined 

140,797 

1 

4,04,005 

5,819 





Tobacco 

28,067 

1,86,738 

44 





Miscellaneous articles.. 

158,247] 

0,50,410 

40,433 

Total weight and value of 
class A 

374,188 

51,33,515 

553,003 

Total weight and value 
of class A 








17,18,374 

37,12,425 

282,766 

Total number and value of 
class B 

03,772 

3,20,604 


Total number and value 
of class B 

16,914 

02,272 






Total value of class C,.. 

... 

26,008 


Total value of class G 


09,382 

... 


The four tables above show the trade which Cawnpore transacts—(1.) with the marts of 
the Upper Dudb, Fanjab, and perhaps Rohilkhand; (II.) with the marts of the Benares division 
and Lower Bengal; (III.) with Buudelkhand; (IV.) with Oudh, minus that carried by the East 
Indian Railway. This of course is a very important Item in the first two currents of trade, but 
unfortunately the railway trade statistics which are available for 1876-77 do not indicate the 
direction iu which the trade ran. TrafiSc is only divided into outward and inward—that is to say, 
** exports from’* or “imports to” the Cawnpore station, and no distinction is drawn between trade 
with up-country and down-country marts. For this separate returns are necessary before 
really satisfactory comparison can be instituted between the returns for road, river (with 
canal), and railway traffic. As a rule, enqtuiry has shown the direction which the trade in the 
various articles took, and this is noted in the column for remarks. 

A column is added showing the additional amount of trade, export and import, which ran 
direct from or to the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, and was not consigned to Cawnpore itself. 
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T7'ade on the East Indian Railway to and from the Cawnpore station in the year 1877-78. 


Name of article. 

Imports to 
Cawnpore 
station. 

Sent direct 
to 0. &. 
H. Ej. 

Eemarks. 

Cotton, raw... 

Maands. 

47,173 

Mannds. 

29,345 

From up-country. 

Piece-goods ... 

211,593 

8,070 

A large proportion comprised European 
piece-goods from Calcutta, which are 
not distinguished from Indian in rail¬ 
way returns. 

Hides 

16,291 

814 

Erom up-country. 

Iron 

107)274 

21,938 

A large proportion was European iron¬ 
work from Calcutta. 

Salt 

571,638 

154,721 

From down-country. 

Sugar 

•23,535 

1 518 

Ditto. 

Tobacco 

i 2,630 

93 


Miscellaneous articles 

363,463 

1 1 

134,155 ! 


Total weight of class A ... 

1,363,707 

399,654 



Eocports (loth upward and downward). 


Name of article. 

Prom 

Cawnpore 

statian. 

Received 
direct from 
0. &R. Ry. 

Remarks. 


Maunds. 

Maunds. 


Cotton, raw 

105,117 

6,457 

Sent down-country. 

Piece-goods 

Grain— 

52,348 

8,390 

„ up-eountry. 

Wheat ... 

1,421,311 

259,543 

To Calcutta. 

Other kinds ... 

2,203,679 

490,580 

To Calcutta and Bombay. 

Salt ... ! 

26,084 

208 

Down-country. 

Oilseeds 

1,520,801 

57,363 

To Calcutta. 

Sugar 

243,830 : 

351,069 

Up-country. 

Timber 

22,782 1 

22,930 

Down-country. 

Miscellaneous articles ... 

311,721 1 

63,827 


Total weight of class A 

6,906,673 

1,259,367 
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The chief .rticica of trade ^hich pass throngh Ca^nporo arc cotton picccgoodB ^country 
and EuroS wheat and other Mnds of grain, iron. salt, orlscods, n,d«o Bcod, sugar, and 

tobaeeo. - two directions-from the np-oountry distrieta of A ligarli. Agra, 

Cloth comes f-m t ^ Bundelkhand, The total amount that in 1876.77 was regis- 

Cotton. tered as coming from the former direction by the Grand 1 rniik Hoad, 

ti,P Ganges Canal, and the East Indian Railway was 261,401 nunnds, whiio from the latter dircc 
ion 79 m mannds came by Ihe flamirpor and ICalpi roads. The canal i.s the farn,,ril« menim 
of conveyance for raw cotton, since from its hulk its carriage by rail is very expensive. From 
Cawnpore, cotton is sent either to the port of Calcntla or into tlio province of Oi.dh, 
whence it reaches the Snb-Himalayan districts, thoclimato of wiucli is too damp for its prodao- 
tion All cotton sentfo the port of Calcutta leaves hy the Bast imlian Railway, wliioli in 1876-77 
took 105 117 mannds ; that sent into Ondh travels almost ontirely by road. A great deal of 
this lattei is consigned to Fyzahad. Tandn, and Slnihgaitj, whence it is distributed (in ojcc.liango 
for sugar) to the Gonds, Basti, and Gorakiipnr districts. 

Piece-goods (Earopean) oomo direct from Calcntta hy the East Indian Unilwny. In 
the railway returns, European piece-ixoo(iH nrrntoi tIiHlin||u from 
Piece-goods (Europeaii). Indian inanafacturp, but it may bo miffly said tlu\i a bufft' iJOf« 

tion of the 211,693 maunds of piece-goods which arrivc'd by the KuHt lutiinn Hailway wiw 
European. From Cawnpore they arc distributed to Oudh and ihuukdfduind. 

Country cloth is sent to Cawnpore from u|vcountry towns (Fartddiali.itl, am! from 
Bundelkhand ; soYeral special mamifaetiires of the 1 at tor |>iaeo aro 
Country cloth. known and much sought after, such iw tlu* /i/uirtm of Matt Eatiiptir* 

The greater part is sent on to Oudh* 

Wheat is collected for consignment to Calcutta, and for the growing bupi»rtH?H?o 
of the wheat export trade to Europe, Cawnpore may look for a frewfi 
source of prosperity. Altogether over 14 laklwof niauadi* WiU'o «<uit mi to 
Calcutta, six lakhs of which were received from Oudh and four laklia by tlu? (langoi raual, 

Grain other than wheat always forma perhaps the largest Item in the Imdci of CuwopoWi 
but during 1876-77 its export from ihest's ProvlmiOH wiw greatly ftllmtl'-' 
latedby the famines in Madras and Bombay, and in tbiH export trado 
Cawnpore probably took a larger share than any other town. It despatofuni over 2*i laktm 
ofmaunds by the East Indian Railway, which wero collected from Ouilh f/i| laklw miiundi), 
from Bundelkhand (7 lakhs), and from up-country districts.* 

Both European and native iron are collected at Cawnpore for dlHirilniiiou i the former 
comes up from Calcutta by tlio Bast Indian Railway, wldfe mmt of Uw 
latter comes from the hill states (Ohatarpur, Ike.) beyond tlu^ tbimlu ftint 
Hamirpur districts. Oudh takes the largest share, and the Oaiigos Canal tho next, fn* up- 
country marts. 

Salt comes either from Calcutta by rail, in which case it Is chiofly KngllMli, or from the 
' salt-pans of Rajputana and tho FaujUb mines. 1^10 railway atatiatlra 

do not give any clue as to the proportions of CalouUa and uii-ocHintry 
salt which arrived, bub from the East Indian Railway trade report for the half-ymr ending 
sotli, June, 1877, it appears that but littlo Calcutta salt goes higher thim Beuaroi, amt tliiii 
therefore nearly all the 671,698 mamids which the railway brought (o Ciiwnpiircnttuat hivo 
been from either the Panjab or Rajputana. 124,492 raanmls came by ilie Uaiigt-a ntiml, iIiIh 

was oj course all produced in either tho Ponjab or UajiuU&na. The salt ii dwtrihulcd to Uudh 
and Bundelkhand. 


Wheat. 


Other kinds of grain. 
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Oilseeds are collected and despatclied to Calcutta for export. Like tlic trade in wlieatj, that 
in oilseeds is greatly increasing. Oilseeds are collected from all sides 
and form an important item in the imports of each road that runs to 
Cawnpore, as well as of the river Ganges and the Ganges canal. 

Indigo seed is sent by river down to Lower Bengal, where seed from these Provinces 
ludigo soed* has been found to do far better than that produced on the spot. 

Sugar comes to Cawnpore from two directions—from the districts of the Benares division, 
with the adjacent ones in the Lower Provinces, and from Ondh. Includ¬ 
ing imports by the East Indian Railway, the amount, refined and unre¬ 
fined, consigned from the former places was 34,022 maunds, while that which came by road from 
Oudh in I876-77 plws that imported by the Oudh and Kohilkhand Railvray in 1877-78 amounts 
to 160,943 maunds. The greater part of this is sent on by the East Indian Railway to LebH 
and other Panj[.ab marts. The remainder goes to Bundelkhand, being with salt the main 
commodity which is exchanged for the cotton, grain, and iron of the trans-Jumna territory. 

Tobacco, like sugar, comes from down-country districts of these Provinces and from Oudh. 

^ The East Indian Railway brought 12,630 maunds from the former 

locality, while 28,667 maunds came by road from the latter. It is sent 
cither up-country or across to Bundelkhand.” 

The principal fairs hold in the district of Cawnpore are those of Bithur 

. and Makanpur. Tlie former is held on the khadir below the 

Fairs. 

town of Bitlmr at Kartik purnamaslu (full moon), coinci- 
dontly with tlio Batesav and Sonpnr fairs. Tho place is one of especial sanctity 
as tlio freejuont resort of Braluua, who made hero a ‘pigna or sacrificial offering, 
and in tho gliat called “ Bralunawarth” planted a peg of iron, which tho hathers 
crowd to woralup with offorings of money and Howors. Tho attendance is largo, 
and tho fair lasts from a week to ten days, during which considorahlo • sales of 
cloths, principally of English tnannfaoturo, toys, pocllary, and sweetmeats, are 
effected.^ At Makanpur (Boraotimos called Pahfirya, parganah Bilhaur) two fairs 
are held at tho shrine of Madur Slilih—one at Basant or tho comraencomont of 
tho forty days of tho Iloli, tho other in tho month of Jamlidi-ul-awal. Each fair 
lasts about fiftoon days, but the former is of greater importance, as largo numbers 
of horses, cattle, and camels are then brought for sale and att ract purchasers 
from all parts of India. Goods, too, of every description are sold, and tho 
offerings at tho shrine, wliich are considerable, are appropriated by a largo 
number of needy shareholders.® 

Nearly every largo village has its hi-wcokly market, to which tho residents 
within a cirenmferenco of five to ten miles bring their pro- 
Markots. ditcc, and to which pedlars and (to tho largo ones) cloth- 

merchants resort. Tho most imporhint markets aro tlioso of Gainer, Pokhracn, 
Hatmara, and Baripal. To that of Gajnor, in tho month of Jctli, Itirge numluws 
uf cattle arc hroughi, csp(;cially of the finer lirc(‘ds. cdiarg<! for siti.ndino; 

J UiWftteer, BiUiur. Sn‘ UaxcUrio-, Makanimr. 

20 
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.Tomi forms a large item of profit to the .aminchtr. roklu-mm is the coutr.j 
of the trade from Kdlpi. It has always had a largo banking business, and 
is now rapidly rising in importance as a trading centre at tho expense of the 
once prosperous town of Amrodha. Baripiil also is a much iroquented cotton 
market, and forms a point of exchange between tho cottons of Bundolklmnd ainl 
the produce of the Duab or cloths and other goods from England, Satinara 
is noted for its weekly cattle market for local broods, tlio projn-ietor of tlm 
village charging a brokerage fee amounting in the year to abouir Its. 250. 
In Miisanagar the dye-root dl and the cloth dyed with it (khm-ua), aro 
bought and sold in considerable quantities. The Chaubepnr inurkel, is weH 
known for its traffic in indigo and tobacco, and its prices rule the quoiutioiis in 
the country around. No town is .specially famous for any inannlaetnre. In 
Narwal a colony of dyers and printers turn out tho common prini.s worn by 
women as shawls or made up into quilted oountorpanos (rnziiis). The iilanki ts 
manufactured at Bhdl (parganah Bhognipur) by tho rosidoni Alu'rs and ( larariynn 
are famous in the neighbourhood. 

The following account of the weights and measures obtaining in llm 
WeigMs and mea- district are taken from Messrs, Montgomery niid Clar- 
mont Daniell’s reports. 


Bures. 


Formerly three kinds of pansens or weights of five sers wore usoil in tliu 
bazar, viz .—- 

(1) The gala panseri of 490 diagonally milled Funiklmbad niiiees (em-h 

weighing 173 grains Troy). 

(2) The elihota panseri of 480 ditto. 

(3) The bidlisi panseri of 505 ditto. 


IHiese have nearly all given way to tho “ numheri pmmri" of 400 Oov- 
emment rupees (each 180 grains), but aro still oocaaioiially used by the morn 
conservative baniyas. Grain of all kinds was weighed by tlio chhota juid goUt. 
pnmms, excepting rice, which used to bo weighed by the UMid wlitm wld 
wholesale, and by the elihota and gola when sold in rctsiil. Tlio vsirioiis pre- 
parations of sugar were sold by the same weight. Kivdna or spicuH W'cro 
usually sold by the tidlisi, except a few articles in which tho chhoUt wui used. 
Pewter, spelter, and copper were weighed by tho h'lMisi: dried fruits, iron aiul 
copper and brass vessels by the chhota: ghi, oil, cotton, rope, twine .and string, 
when wholesale, by the Udlisi, and when sold retail by tho chhota, Tim tiircn 
Aenominations now most commonly used are tho gola of 4121 tolas, by wiiich 
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large wliolcsalo dealings in grain are calculated : tlie regular Government 
weight of 400 tolas and the pahha panseri of 485 tolas, by which ghi, siigar^ 
cotton^ and spices are weighed. The unit of liquid capacity is a vessel called 
ghanii^ holding 20 tolas or 0*4 pint. The following table, prepared by 
Mr. Daniel!, compares the local and other weights :— 



i 


Bquiva- 





Oawnporc diamond woiglit. 

Cawnporo 

gold 

■weiglit. 

lent 

weight in 

1 grains 
Troy. 

Government 

weight. 

Equivalent 
weight in 
Avoirdupois- 

Gramme. 

KiIo» 

gramme. 









X biri8aX= 


•140025 






20 biHsaK=l rail! 


2-8125 






24 ratisssl tank 


67 6 


Braclims. 



,3 ‘000 bisHafci 

1.. 

1 barley grain 

•5202 


•0100 == 

1 -0337 

-000038 

147U7 do. 

... 

4 do. =L 

i 2‘USO 


'0761 

1 *1348 

-0001.34 

2.!6‘38l do. 

6*910 diamond 

1 il t U 

8 rabiH=: 

16‘047 


'6088 = 

1-078 

.00107 


rati;-). 

1 iniiislia. 

45 = 

:1 tola 

PfilBT = 

2*915 

-0029 




90 ~ 

1 <lo. 

3-2914 r: 

! 5'831 

-()05a 

X>280 bia«aH 

2 tiink TO rati.s, 

80*50 ratiH=l 

180 = 

1 do. 

6'SS28 = 

: U*0“O*S 

-0116 



rupee. 

12 niuHliaH or 

199-768 



1 




m rati8:=l 
tola. 

900 = 

6 tolas = 1 
clihatiik. 

2;?(;OZ. - 

68-3i9= 

-058 


{(M diinnond va- 

KTUiniS 

'I’roy.) 


3,600 S:. 

4 ehhatakHrsl 
pauwa. 

8j{'ar>5^. 

233 *276=: 

-233 

or2‘057j5^ 



1,140 “ 

4 pauwas=l 
Her, 

933-106 =; 

-933 




7,300 

5 HerH=l pan- 
Hcri. 

lof b>. or 10‘285 

4,()06‘625r=; 

4-065 




57,600 == 

8 panscrisssl 

m lb. or 82,286 

1 37,324*20 = 

37-324 





niaimd. 

7 ’ 



The kaidi gaz or yard is used by tho tailors of the district, subdivided 
as follows :—2 jau or barleycorns make 1 atigal; 3 angals make 1 girah ; 
B girahe make 1 hdlhp and 2 Juiths or cubits make tho kaldi yard of 33 
inches. Tho British yard of 36 inches is, howovor, gradually superseding 
all others. For land measuremont, 20 amodnsls make I namvdnsi ; 20 nan^ 
todnds make one kachwdnsi ; 20 kaakwdnsls make one huwdnsi ; 20 hiswdnm 
make one hmm^ and 20 bistoas make one bighcL The pakka or standard bigha 
(H)ntains 2,450*5 square yards or 0*5062 acres, and from 2 to 3 kachcha bigluis 
make one pakka higlia. 

There is but one municipality in'tlio district^ that of Oawnporc city itself,. 


Miinich>alitic.=?. 

muhv Act XX. of 


In ton minor towns a small police force and coiisorvancy 
^establishment is paid for out of tlio proceeds ol* a tax levied 
.lS5(.)on the l)ettcr class of iHjuschuldivrs, accordivig to a 
^ A liiHsa is a graiu ot liuticccU 
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tougli estimate of tlieir meaiis. This tax is assessed niider the siiperintcndene© 
of the magistrate by a panchdyat elected by the townspeople. The tax varies 
froiB 12 annas to Rs. 12 per tax-payer per annum. 

The following statement taken from the treasury accounts shows the 

Revenue and ex- revenue and expenditure on civil administration for three 

penditoe. 


Receipts. 

1874-75. 

1 1875-76. 

1 

\ 

, 1876-77 

Expenditure. 

1874-75. 

. 1875-76, 

. 1876*77, 


Rs. 

1 Bs. 

Rs- 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Ks, 

Land" revenue... 

22,17,183 

! 19,37,776 

21,15,121 

Revenue charges, 

1,26,456 

1,31,902 

! 1,38,815 

Stamps »•. 

1,65,632 

1,66,859 

1,49,78C 

1 Stamps 

3,173 

2,702 

: 3,066 

Roiice 

19,453 

10,314 

12,534 

: Settlement ... 

94,921 

1,12,209 

1,04,316 

Public works,.* 

30,140 

38,966 

46,609 

' Judicial charges, 

95,435 

90,189 

87,770 

Income-tax 

... 


... 

Police ... 

93,829 

64,382 

2,17,927 

Local funds 

2,36,355 

1,31,459 

90,348 

Public works ... 

3,90,944 

6,54,147 

4,42,559 

Post-olBce 1 

56,176 

5,7765 

69,638 

General 

... 

... 


Medical and 

i 



Pension 

18,46(> 

17,570 

20,182 

education ... 

1,093 

1,340 

1,364 



Excise : 

Post-office ... 

30,613 

30,518 

27,657 

1,21,690 

l,3i,960 

1,40,384 


67i,660 

Transfer 


Medical and edu¬ 

53,01 ! 

63,466 

2,91,298 

2,93,866 

3,10,949 

cation. 



receipts and 
money orders. 

Excise 

2,287 

8,266 

3,336 




Municipal funds, 

Customs 

1,01,740 

1 1,04,619 

1,05,935 

Transfer receipts 
and muney orders, 

8,28,898 

7,92,3631 

6,60,786 

16,063 

17,479 

37,916 

96,436 

1,09,773 

99,929 

Irrigation 

Municipal funds, 

2,46,442 

2,86,284 

2,'^ 9,917 


Rates and taxes, 


Provincial fund 




2,92,074 

2,81,397 

3,10,593 

charges. 

2,81,883 

4,89,549 

4,13,828 

Miscellaneous. 

1,71,328 

88,180 

1,00,306 

Interest and 

46,724 

66,006 

00,904 





refund. 







Opium charges ... 

2,600 

5,030 

2,70(1 





Tulabaua c]iargc.s, 

2,143 

2,159 

2,838 





Malikana 

31,940 

31,740 

30,916 





Mi.scciianeoii.s 

2,34,896 

69,795 

58,(553 

'"Total",... ; 

37,56,668 ? 

35,38,263 ? 

57,60,3851 

Total .... i 

!4,:i3,6S5 S 

!8,07,956 1 

24,26.7:10 
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Income-tax. 


Excise^ 


Tho actual assessment of the income-tax of the district under the Act 
of 1870 at six pies in the rupeCj calculated upon profits 
exceeding Rs. 500, amounted to Bs. 7,67,657 during 
1870-71. There were 1,432 incomes of between Es. 500 and 750 per annum ; 
515 between Rs. 750 and 1,000 ; 380 between Es. 1,000 and 1,500 ; 156 
between Rs. 1,500 and 2,000; 605 between Rs. 2,000 and 10,000; and 61 
between Rs. 10,000 and 1,00,000. The total number of persons assessed 
was 3,149. The tax was abolished in 1872. In 1877-78 the license-tax yield.d 
Rs. 63,962 gross or Rs. 61,029 net. 

Under the native rule the revenue derived from excise was included in 
the land revenue demand, but under the British rule it has 
always been collected under a separate system. Tho chief 
sources of revenue under this head are license fees for vend of spirits, duty 
on the manufacture of spirits, on the sale of opium and its compounds, on 
the sale of the various preparations of hemp, and on the sale of tdrz or 
the fermented juice of the palm-ti’ee (Borassus Jiahelliformis). The main 
part of the revenue still arises from the duties levied on the vend and 
manufacture of spirits inado after the native method. These are collected 
by a still-head duty on tho spirits manufactured and by a license fee from 
tho sellers, or by farming out the right to collect these duties in a parganah 
or other fiscal subdivision. In those parts of these provinces where the 
distillery system is in force, the spirits are manufactured within a walled enclo¬ 
sure erected and kept in repair by Government at every sudder station and at 
every tahsili where there is a sufficient consumption of liquor. Any person may 
erect a still within this enclosure and distil spirits of any strength. If ho is a 
licensed vendor, ho may either remove the liquor to his licensed shop or sell it 
to any licensed retail vendor ; and if ho is not a licensed vender, ho may sell it 
to any licensed vendor within the circle of such distillery. The distillers pay a 
license foe of one rupee a year, and a duty of one rupee per gallon is charged 
on all liquor leaving a distillery. Tho vendor pays a license fee for which a 
minimum of Rs. 12 has been fixed- In some parts of these provinces, owing 
either to their bordering on native territory, as in the Jhansi division, or to tho 
character of the country, as in the Kumaun division, tho distillery system has 
never been introduced. Where tho distillery system is not in force, tho duties 
leviable witliin a certain tract on the retail sale of spirit manufactured after tlie 
native method is usually lot in fiirm, or, in default of suitable offers for any farm, 
by separate license. 
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The following statement sliows the collections on account of excise in 
the Cawnpore district for several years previous to the mutiny : — 


Year. 

Vend and 
duty on 
spirits. 

Intoxicat¬ 
ing drugs. 

T5ri. 

Opium. 

Total, 





Rs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Ks. 

1802-03 




21,734 

««• 

8 


21,742 

1804-05 




53,640 

• •• 

351 


53,891 

5809-10 




83,827 

6,624 

1,782 


92,233 

1814-15 




1,18,652 

16,154 

5,831 

• .« 

1,40.637 

1819-20 




62,101 

13,471 

3,414 

1,929 

80,915 

1824-25 




1,06,816 

23,626 

^ 2,194 

3,534 

1,36,171 

1829-30 




86,681 

22,939 

3,801 

2,649 

1,15,570 

1834-35 




72,980 

21,993 

2,883 

3,064 

99,170 

1839-40 



••• 

69,49! 

[ 2^6,113 

971 

1,882 

94,408 

1844-45 

... 


• •• 

93,104 

21,991 

642 

2,016 

1,17,753 


The following table shows the collections and charges for several years 


since the mutiny. The letter “ D.” shows the figures for the district, and the 
letter “ 0” those for cantonments :— 


Year. 


License fees for 
vend of spirits. 

Duty on spirits. 

Opium. 

Madak. 

t- 

\05 

cr» 

Intoxicating drugs. 

6 

cig 

tn 

03 

d 

s 

Gross charges. 

Net receipts. 

1862-63 

p... 

Rs. 

36,884 

Ha. 

3,543 

Rs. 

18,728 

Bs. 

1,600 

Bs. 

959 

O 

Rs. 

Rs, 

568 

Rs, 

79,397 

C ^ ••• 

688 

78,871 

... 


864 

... 

2,627 

31,941 

1864-65 

- 

7,209 

13,913 

25,366 

3,184 

793 

19,756 

12,040 

16,933 

65,328 


20,150 

11,969 

... 

... 

542 

»«» 

135 

1,974 

30,823 

1866-67 «•« 

IS - 

8,948 

10,431 

28,525 

1,980 

1,063 

25,560 

182 

17,278 

69 399 



3,308 

21,089 

... 

... 

638 

... 

62 

1,286 

25,751 

1868-69 

f 5 *•• 

9,713 

12,023 

35,418 

2,662 

1,347 

25,560 

14 

20,866 

65,76 ► 


iO ... 

3,296 

28,800 

... 

... 


134 

1,390 

30,840 

1870-71 

(D ... 

6,969 

9,558 

40,960 

2,961 

1,857 

24,270 

34 

23,496 

63,091 

ic ... 

3,040 

30,178 

... 

... 

,,, 

17 

1,380 

31,855 

1872-73 


8,801 

5,869 

23,100 

3,823 

2,1 ii 

25,675 

9 

4,368 

65,020 

i c ... 

2,736 

34,109 

... 

... 

... 

... 

3 

1,380 

35,468 

1874-75 

12 - 

7,663 

6,783 

23,800 

4,177 

1,830 

23,726 

8 

4,600 

63,316 


)C ... 

3,048 

32,823 

... 

.«« 

• •• 

... 

1,622 

34,349 

2875-76 M. 


8,112 

8,,365 

25,725 

4,626 

1,660 

23,790 

28 

4,737 

67,641 


t c **. 

2,304 

34,489 



... 

... 

... 

1,594 

86,199 


Stamp duties are now collected under the General Stamp Act (XVIII. 

of 1869) and under the Court Fees Act (VI. of 1870). 
The following statement gives the collections on account 
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of stamps sold^ penalties on documents inadequately stamped and on deeds 
executed in plain paper for the years 1802-03 to 1846-47 :— 


Year. 

j 

Receipts. 

1 

Year. 

! 

Receipts. 

Year. 

Receipts, 

Year. 

Receipts. 

Year. 

Receipts. 


Rs. 


Rb. 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs, 

1802-03 

2,626 

1812-13 

3,088 

1822-23 

45,294 

1832-33 

46,640 

1842-43 

65,261 

1804-06 

6,251 

1814-15 

20,706 

1824-25 

35,*521 

1834-35 

62,217 

1844-46 

1 63,239 

1807-08 

7,933 

1817-18 

28,232 

1827-28 

47.625 

1836-37 

62,589 

1845-46 

69,261 

1809-10 

6,279 

1819-20 

43,761 

1829-30 

63,032 

1839-40 

68,897 

1846-47 

69,672 


The following statement shows the revenue and charges under this head 
for a series of years since the mutiny :— 


Year. 


Adhesive 
stamps and 
huudis. 

Blne-and 
black do¬ 
cument 
stamps. 

Court 

fees. 

Duties and 
penalties 
realised. 

Total 

receipts. 

Gross 

charges, 

Net 

receipts. 

1862-63 


Rs. 

13,643 

Rs. 

71,611 

Rs. 

Rs. 

196 

Rs. 

85,460 

Rs. 

3,604 

Rs. 

81,847 

1864-65 

«.t 

16,674 

88,291 


378 

1,05,243 

3,760 

1,01,483 

1866-67 


14,086 

92,652 


1,933 

1,08,671 

4,866 

1,03,804 

1867-68 

... 

18,715 

1,18,659 

... 

2,263 

3,39,538 

7,656 

1,31,882 

1869-70 


19,109 

1,31,036 


1,486 

1,61,632 

6,817 

1,44,815 

1871-72 


17,88^ 

25,817 

1 94,241 

740 

1,38,678 

4,076 

1,34,604 

1873-74 

i 

i 

17,004 

27,860 

1,19,002 

216 

1,53,682 

3,609 

1,60,073 

1874-75 


17,531 

24,361 

1,12,284 

168 

1,64,344 

3,172 

1,61,172 

1875-76 

• «« 

16,118 

24,409 

1,14,763 

446 

1,54,726 

2,703 

1,62,023 

1876-77 

... 

18,684 

24,517 

1,06,472 

190 

1,48,763 

3,071 

1,45,692 


The mortuary statistics for the years 1867 and 1868 are too manifestly 

, imperfect for publication, and are therefore omitted. 

Medical history. -n i 

From the figures given below for the years 1869 to 

1876 it will be seen that the principal diseases ai'e fever, small-pox, and cholera, 
and that fever is endemic here as in the remainder of these provinces, although 
Cawnpore in comparison with other districts possesses little swamp or low-lying 
land. Small-pox is a regular annual visitant, the severity of its type depend¬ 
ing for the most part on the heat of the season. Dr. Condon writes As 
the thermometer rises, so does the proportion of deaths from small-pox; but 
of course the disease is aggravated by local circumstances, dirty habits and 
xvaafc of proper cleanliness in the village or locality/’ Cawnpore is remarkable 
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for the Iiigh estimation in wliicli vaccination is IielJ by tbo mass of tlie 
people. During the year 1877-78 there were 33,559 operations, of which 
26,012 were siiocessfiil, 4,180 were unsuccessful, and the results of 3,367 
operations were unknown. Cholera visits the district almost every year, hut no 
connection has been traced between the various outbreaks and any gathering 
or fairs. Cholera has not here followed any line of country: one day it appears 
with great virulence in a village, and the next clay breaks out with equal force 
at the other end of the district It does not differ in character from the 
ordinary type of Asiatic cholera, and usually appears in April and May, or else 
during the rains. Should it commence earlier, isolated cases are likely to 
occur during the remainder of the year. Even the most accurate observers 
with all modern appliances at their command and with unusual facilities for the 
study of the subject have failed to trace the outbreaks of cholera and small-pox 
to their final causes. Both these diseases appear to be endemic in India, being 
in many cases carried about by travellers, and no age, sex, or caste appears 
to be peculiarly free from their ravages. 

The foot-and-mouth disease occasionally attacks the cattle in this dis¬ 
trict. The symptoms^ are the ordinary ones : eyes and 
mouth watering, severe cough, swollen throat with diffi¬ 
culty of breathing, urinary secretions scanty and very red, and fecal dis¬ 
charges very large and thin. In 1870 there was a considerable outbreak 
of this disease in the Bhognipur parganah, and though the people considered 
the disease to be infectious, they took no preventive measures, and the only 
curative measures applied were offerings at the temples. 


There is a first-class dispensary in Cawnpore city and five second-class 
dispensaries elsewhere, viz .—Generalganj in Cawnpore, 

Dispensaries. tvt n - 

JNawabganj, Derapur, Bhogmpur, and Ghatampur. Dur¬ 
ing 1875 there were 612 in-door patients and 24,330 out-door patients, or 
a total of 24,942 persons treated in these dispensaries, of whom 18,504 wore 
cured, 166 died, and 510 remained at the close of the year. The entire local 
receipts on account of maintenance during the same year amounted to Bs, 9,026 
(Bs. 5,158 from Government), and the expenditure to Es. 8,344, of which 
Ks. 4,032 were on account of establishment, Es. 2,283 for medicines and diet, 
and Es. 1,199 for contingencies. The number of patients during 1876 was 
26,703, distributed as follows over each dispensary:—City dispensary, 10,422 ; 
Generalganj branch, 5,705 ; Nawabganj, 2,310 ; Derapur, 2,833 ; Bhognipur, 
2,316; and Ghatampur, 3,117. During the same year 68 major and 1,024 
minor surgical operations were performed at the various dispensaries. 
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Tlie following statement gives tlie mortuary returns for eight jeat*s : — 


Year. 

Fever. 

Small- 

|)OX. 

Bowel- 

compiaint 

1 

Cholera, 

Other 

causes. 

Total. 

Percentage 
of deaths 
to 1,000 of 
the popula- 
latioa. 

1869 

i 1,902 

6,327 

1,552 

2,801 

4,061 

26,733 

22*4 

1870 ... 

19,252 

264 

... 

30 

6,6551 

25,197 

2M8 

S871 ... 

24,934 

1,204 

3,506 

1 174 

2,751 

32,669 

27'39 

1872 ... 

26,423 

190 

2,679 

1,6CD 

2,700 

32,501 

28*17 

I87S ... 

20.663 

5,479 

1,655 

149 

2,492 

! 30,438 

26*31 

2874 ... 

20,155 

7,428 

1,668 

23 

2,755 

.32,029 

27-72 

1875 ... 

20,664 

897 

1,913 

1,161 

2,155 

26,790 

23*18 

1876 

24,575 

250 

1,603 

922 

2,5£0 

29,900 

25 87 


Tile following list gives the drugs found in the district and in use 


by the native practitioners of medicine. Numerous other 


drugs are imported from the Himalayas, Afghanistan, 
and Bombay, but do not come under the head indigenous drugs:— 


Native name. 

Scientific name. 

Native name. 

Scientific name. 

katlj-karanja 


(M^'^alpina bonduo. 

Amla 


Bmhlioa officinalis. 

Bairdrasi rdi 


Sinapis niqra. 

Mahua 


Bassia kitifolia. 

L 61 mire ha 


Capsicum fastigiaium. 

Ailm 


Papaver sumn if erum. 

Adrak 


Zingiber officinalU. 

Mour 


Cera alba. 

Babul-ka-gond 


<»ttm of A. Arabica, 

Imli 


Tamarindus InlUcus. 

Kaladaiia 

... 

I'harbiiis riil. 

Gnlrcha 


Ti 710 sp ora cord ifalia. 

Alsi 

M. 

Liuum usitaiis'smum. 

Kaner 

... 

ISerium odo’nau. 

Ajw£in 

... 

Pti/chpl is ajioaim 

Afcthi 


Trigo7ieUa fc&immgraecum. 

jPudiria 

... 

Mentha saliva. 

Dliatura 


1 hit lira alba. 

Dhaniya 


Coriandrwn sti tivum. 

Kaini.1 


Scilia In die a. 

Mm 


Mtdia Jjidica, 

Amir 


Puniea granatum. 

Mad sir 


Ccil.iirnpis gigantea. 

Bel ... 

»«. 

JBgle marmehs. 

Anuiltda 

... 

Ca ihartocarpus fistula. 

Ilaldi 


VurcAmis hnga. 

Dhak 


Bntca Jrondusa. 

Nag'iir 1110 tha 


Cyperus tongus. 

Singhdra 

... 

Trapa Impinosa. 

Nirmoli 


S'frgchiios potatorum. 

Gukhrii 


Aster anan tha Ion gif alia. 

Sonaniakhi 


Cassia elongata. 

Khaskhas 


Anatherium ni uric at u m. 

Til ... 


Sesmnum Lidicum* 

Ukh 


Saccharu/n officin arum. 

liidarjau 


Wrighlea iincioria. 

Kaki'i 


Cucumis utilUssimus. 

Tulai 

... 

Ocimum sanctum. 

Khira 

... 

Cucum is sa ti vuh\ 

Jamal got a 


Croto'R tigliuM, 


n 
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There is little early history of importance attaching to the district beyond 
what has been recorded in describing the immigrations 
Bistory. great proprietary bodies ; and the part that Cawn- 

pore played in the general history of the Duab is told elsewhere. It is 
snfEcient to note here that a considerable portion of what now constitutes the 
district of Cawnpore fell into the hands of the Bangash Nawab of Farnkhabad 
and remained in his possession from 1738 to 1754 A. D., when the Marhattas 
occupied the lower Duab. They, however, gave way again to the Farnkhabad 
Nawab in 1762, who held Cawnpore until the close of the year 1771, when he 
was again superseded by the Marhattas, and they, in return, were finally 
expelled by Shuja-ud-daula in 1774-75. For the next quarter of a century 
Cawnpore formed an integral portion of the Oiidh dominions and remained in 
the possession of the Nawab Vazir until the cession. 

The British soon appeared in the district, for under the treaty of Fyza- 
bad in 1773, the force destined for the service of garrisoning Oudh, and which 
was in the first instance stationed at Bilgram, was in 1778 transferred to 
Cawnpore, where the lands of twelve villages were assigned to form the canton¬ 
ments. Cawnpore formed one of the seven districts created from the territoiy 
ceded* to the British by the NawSb Vazfr on the 10th November, 1801, and 
then comprised the following parganahs or fiscal subdivisions® :— 


Name of parganah. 

Assess¬ 

ment. 

Name of pargana. 

Assessment. 


1 

Bs. 



Ks. 

Kasulabad ••• 

... 

1,90,417 

Gbatampur 

... 

2,17,003 

Bilhaur 


2,17,365 

Jajmau ... 


2,74,405 

Berapur ».» 

«•» 

1,21,394 

1 j 

Sarh 

... 

2,l2,i36 

Skmli-Shiurajpur ... 


1,25,126 

Salempur 

... 

85,001 

Sikandra... 


1,08,458 

Anraiya Kbaapur ... 

... 

1,61,633 

Akbarpur ... 

... 

2,31,332 

Kananj ... 

•«« 

94,577 

Bitliur ... 


2,54,494 

Kora AmauU ... 

... 

2,20,854 

Bhognipar 


2,19,025 

Total 






27,33,120 


‘ Aitchison, II., Ko. XXXI. 


Montgomery’s Memoir. 
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Subsequently some few additions were made to tie district: thus, in 
1805, taluka Bhadek was received from Hamirpur, and in 1817 pargana^ 
Tirwa-Thatiya and taluka Bhuaasirsi were received from Etawah. The dis¬ 
trict was now found too unwieldy for successful administration, and in 1825 
the Tirwa portion of parganah Tirwa-Thatiya was transferred to Etawah, and 
in the following year taluka Bhadek was attached to Kalpi and Kora Amauli 
to Fatehpur. In 1836 the district lost Kanauj, Thatiya, and Anraiya;, and; 
in 1837 taluka Bhunasirsi was annexed to Etawah, Since then there have 
been few external changes in the constitution of the district, and the only events 
of importance before the mutiny, the settlement of the land-'revenue and the- 
great famines, have been suflSciently noticed. 

And now begins the story of that great rebellion which has made* Cawn* 
pore familiar as a household word wherever the English' 
language is spoken. The tale has been already told by so- 
many picturesque writers^ that in a work like this great minuteness of detail 
would be needless: but the same cause, in presenting an embarras de richesse of 
material, renders conciseness somewhat difficult. 

At Cawnpore warnings of the corning storm were received earlier than in 
April. Arrival of most stations of the North-West. Towards the close of April, 
disbanded mutineers, parties of the 19th Native Infantry, disbanded for 

mutinous conduct at Bahrampur in Bengal, passed through Cawnpore on their 
way to their up-country homes. The rumours spread by these men were of 
the most inflammatory character: Government, they said, had decided to subvert 
the ancient faiths of the country. For this purpose the cartridges served out 
to the native army and bitten by them had been smeared with the fat of sacred 
cows and the lard of unclean swine, while the powdered bones of the same 
animals had been mixed with the commissariat flour. The seeds of disaffec¬ 
tion thus sown fell upon fertile ground, and signs of waning loyalty became 
manifest amongst the native troops at Cawnpore. The European residents 
had, though slow to feel it, abundant cause for alarm; for the town bore 
Bvii reputation of reputation. Biiring the lately suppressed rule of the 

the town. King of Oudh it had become a city of refuge for had charac¬ 

ters flying across the Ganges from the not too exacting justice of that 
monarch. It had also been the depdt from which criminals, urged by pressing 

^ The following works are recommended to those seeking a better acquaintance with this 
grim chapter of our Uulian history Cawnpore, bj Mr. G.O. Trevelyan, M. F. ; Bistonj of 
the Sepoi/ War and Life of Neilt, by Sir John Kaye ; Mutiny Narrative, by Mr. J. W. Sherer, 
C3biS,i,; Hand-book to Cawnpore, by Mr. H. G. Keene, n.c.s. ; Story of Cawnpore, by Colonel 
Mowbray Thomson ; Synopsis and Review of JSvidence taken at Cawnpore, by Colonel Wil“ 
liams j Marahman^s Life of Havelock ; and Nanak ChanU’s Narrative^ 
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reasons to quit Britisli territory, had embarked for Oudh. Cawnporc had indoed 
become the Alsatia of the middle Duab, and the traces of this fact were not to 
be removed in a day. The total native population was about 100,000, and of 
these the 40,000 who inhabited the military bazars were held the most disrepu- 
Strength of the *^^6. The native troops were, moreover, exceptionally 
native forces. numerous. There was a company of native artillery and 

the whole of the 2nd Regiment of native cavalry; while the 1st, 53rd, and 
56th Regiments of native infantry completed a force which was not to bo 
And weakness of despised. To counteract this strong body there tvcre but 
the British. 200 British troops, consisting of small detachments from 

the Bengal artillery, H. M.’s 32nd and 84th foot, and the Company’s 1st Madras 
Fusiliers.^ JSfor was the chief military officer quite the man to meet the impend¬ 
ing crisis. Major-General Sir Hugh Wheeler, k.C.b., commanding the Cawn- 
pore division, had already lived for three quarters of a century, and it is no 
slur on the character of a brave and distinguished soldier to say that his best 
days were past.^ There was another cause of danger which the English at 
Cawnpore were perhaps better justified in overlooking—the disappointed ambi¬ 
tion of the now infamous N^na Sahib. The real designation of the person so 
Mna Sahib called was Sririkh Dundu Panth, Mah&rSja of Bithur. Ho 
had in 1851 succeeded to the property of his adoptive father, 
Baji Rao, last peshwa of Pfiua, but that father’s pension, salutes, and other honours 
were denied to him. To recover these was the one object to which ho devoted lus 
ample means and ample leisure, aiid to which he was incited by the wily cour¬ 
tiers, chiefly Marhatta kinsmen, who surrounded him. From the authorities at 
Calcutta he had appealed without success to the Privy Council and Board of 
Control in London ; and after this repulse no course was left him but to trust 
in chance and bide his time. At the opening, of the fatal 1857 wo find him a dis¬ 
appointed man of thirty-six, corpulent in person, in mind cruel and vindictive. 
Too politic, however, to show his resentment openly, he maintained relations 
of civility with Europeans, entertaining them occasionally at his resideneo near 
Cawnpore, and feigning himself, by a host of small kindnesses, tlieir friend. 

Hews of the outbreaks at Meerut and Dehli reached Cawnpore on the 

riveof'tbe^Meemi May,* and, while increasing the excitement already 

and Dehli outbreaks, felt by native citizens and soldiery, opened the eyes of 
^ Now H. M/s I02nd foot. This estimate of the British troons ia n i t tsr-, 

Hams’but evidemly includes the detachment of the 3‘nid RcKiinent " 

I.ueknow on the 2lst May, vide infra, " His aae wonirl whu-h arrived inu 

deprived him of all command and consigned him to the ifetired list iiiifo 

® Mr. Trerelyan mentions that on the night floth . ' 

ge of Cawnpore heard guns bnoraing in the distance. But Mnuk Ch^ id o™’ *l"’ 

titles (Mr. Jjherer and Colonel William,?) say nothing o£ this circumstancet”^ olkcml autho. 
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Europeans to tlio danger in wliicli they stood. Of that danger the signs in¬ 
creased daily. On the Idth, the chronicler Nanak Cband mentions tlie traitorous 
language and high-handed conduct which he had noticed amongst the sepoys of 
the treasury guard that morning. It began to be evident/’ writes this shrewd 

observer, that nobod\^ had any authority but the s^haddrs 
Insiibor(3inatiou . -inn ^ 

of tbe native force (native captains) and sepoys. On the night ot the same day 

at Cawnpore. jgt Native Infantry were damaged by a fire 

which was ascribed to incendiaries. About tlie same time the son of a trooper 

in the 2nd Cavalry was hoard boasting to his school-fellows that his father’s 

regiment intended to follow the example of their comrades at Meerut. It was 

now deemed necessary to adopt measures of precaution. The artillery was 

moved up to the European barracks^ while the European ladies and merchants 

took refuge in those buildings. The movement of the artillery gave rise to 

fresh rumours. The obnoxious cartridges, said excited tattlers, were to be served 

out on the 23r(l of May, and the artillery had been ordered to fire on all who 

refused that polluted ammunition. A false prophet named Jdn Muhammad, 

of the 5GLh, Native Infantry, created a disturbance amongst the 2nd Cavalry by 

informing them that the native troops would be blown away from guns. He 

was put under arrest, and General Wheeler telegraphed to Lucknow that ho 

thougiiit the 2nd Cavalry had become disaffoetccL Increasing insubordination 

General Whciolcjr soon led him to extend this opinion to the case of other 

the 20th he Mgain telegraphed to Luck- 

now, this time for British reinforcements. The telegram 

reached Bit Henry Lawrenco at midnight; by daybreak the man who tried 

to do his duty” liad des]ratchod 50 soldiers of II. M.’s 32nd by post-carriages 

to Cawnpore. 

But in an evil hour tlio General bethought himself of enlisting a more 
He calls in tlie dubious ally. The Nana Ssihib had several times, os mat- 
aia of the Nana. grew darker, proftercd.liis assistance to the mogistrate, 

Mr. Ilillcrsdon. He was now, in spite of a warning received by Wheeler 
from Sir Henry Lawrence, asked for aid, and arrived in the suburb of NawSh- 
ganj with 300 horse and foot and 2 brass gims. Tliis was part of the force of 
500 men and 3 guns whicli Government had improvidontly allowed him to 
maintain in his retinue. On the march from Bithdr, the Nana’s force met wdth 
aii adoptive kinsman who had ventured to hring a lawsuit against tlieir chief, 
Tlu^ obnoxious litigant lumself escaped into a ravine, but his servants were 
cnalgcdled and informed that the British rule would last for but a few days longer^ 
Dlliccrs of all corps were now ordered to sleep in the lines of their regiments. 
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On the 23rd May, the day following the arrival of the Nona’s force, General 
Wheeler telegraphed to Lucknow that the native troops were almost certain to. 
mutiny that night; and in consequence of this impression many ladies removed 
from the barracks to St. John’s Church, which had been appointed as a ren¬ 
dezvous in case of alarm. The night passed uneventfully, but the morrow was 
a great Muhammadan festival which it was feared might be made the occasion 
of a rising; and the Queen’s birthday salute, customary on this date, was with¬ 
held, lest it should be mistaken for a signal of revolt. The holiday was, how¬ 
ever, peacefully kept; and again pleasantly disappointed, General Wheeler, on 
the 26th, telegraphed hopefully to Lucknow. Unbounded conidence seems, 
still to have been placed in the Nina, to whom Mr. Hillersdon on that very 
day entrusted the defence of the treasury. At the same time it was held 
necessary to provide some asylum where the English residents might take 
refuge in case of a sudden outbreak, and food contractors were directed ta 
send in supplies with the least possible delay. 

The place selected by General Wheeler to become the scene of one of 

„ , , ^ the most heroic defences the world has witnessed was the 

Tke entrenchment, j a r. -i 

depot of the 32nd Kegiment, once the Dragoon hospital. ^ 
This consisted of two long single-storied barracks, intended each for the accom-. 
modation of a hundred men, with a well and the usual offices attached. Round 
these buildings a trench was dug, while the earth thus excavated was built into 
a parapet four or five feet high, but wofully permeable to shot of all kinds. The 
enclosure so improvised was about 200 yards square. The General’s choice has 


been almost universally condemned alike by military and civilian critics. Stand-, 
ing on an extensive plain at the eastern end of the station, it was commanded on 
all sides by large and solid buildings at distances of from 300 to 800 yards. On 
the north-west and south-east lay the lines of native troops ; on the south-west, 
a closer line of detached and half-built barracks, well adapted to furnish cover 


for an attacking force. Over and over again has it been wondered why General 
Wheeler did not stand at bay in the magazine near Naw4bganj, to the west 
of the station. This was '' an immense walled enclosure, containing numerous 
hnildmgs and an inexhaustible stock of guns and ammunition. The position 
was watered and at the same time protected in the rear by the Ganges.. The 
pubhc offices and the treasury were in the immediate vicinity, so that the 
records and the money might have been placed in safety at the cost of a few 
hours’ labour. The doors of the jail would have been commanded by our can- 

^ ^ ^ The site of the entrenchments is now marked by the Memorial nimrot. . 
hmiaingof considerable size and architectural pretensions, wh we™ storied 

commemorate those who died in the siege, thlnmssacres’rd [he 
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non, and at least one tributary to the flood of disorder pent within its bounds,” ^ 
But the magazine was rejected and the barracks chosen ; perhaps becausOj as 
Mr, Sherer suggests, nothing more than a temporary bulwark against the 
brief fury of the first outbreak was deemed necessary, and it was close to the 
Allahabad road, by which reinforcements might arrive. It was rightly expec¬ 
ted that the mutinous troops would ou casting oft their allegiance quit Cawn-^ 
pore, but the unexpected treachery of the Nana upset all calculations. While both 
sepoys and their English officers were preparing for a struggle, fair order seems 
to have been preserved in the district. On the 17th May, the native officer in 
charge of Shiurajpur police-station captured and despatched to the Magistrate 
some mutineers with plundered property from the north-west. The cantonment 
police worked admirably, and throughout the period of anxiety not a single 
theft was reported to the cantonment magistrate (Major Sir George Parker, 
Bart.) On the 21st Mr. Hillersdon gave certain bankers of Cawnporo 
permission to retain 500 matchlockinen for the protection of mercantile 
interests in the event of disturbances. They were enlisted through the 
police and distributed all over the city. About the same time the Agra 
and Farukhabad roads were reported unsafe owing to prowling bands of 
rebels. 

The last-mentioned road was about to witness the first outbreak of mutiny 
Mutiny of the amongst troops of the Oawnpore garrison. Two squad- 
Oudh Irregulars. Oudli irregular cavalry, which had a few days be¬ 

fore arrived from Lucknow, were on the 27th despatched to patrol and clear 
the highway. They were known to bo dangerously disaffected, and it was per¬ 
haps feared that their presence at Oawnpore might precipitate the mutiny of 
their already wavering fellow-troopers at that station, Tho result justified the 
expectation, for at a place named Kiiraoli,^ some few marches from Cawn- 
pore, they mutinied, murdering all their officers save one 
who escaped by flight (Ist June). Another sqxiadron 
of the same horse with two guns, also from Lucknow, were following 
them, but returned to Oawnpore; and hearing of their mutiny, General 
Wheeler retained the guns and ordered all the Oudh cavalry back to 
Lucknow. 

It would have been well if the only troops despatched to Lucknow had 

Sir Hugh Wheeler traitorous Oudh irregulars. But to aid Sir Henry 
despatches British Lawrence in overawing a large and turbulent Muhammadan 
troops to Lucknow, Hugh Whoelor chivalrously weakened his own too 

^ Mr. Trevelyan's work, chap. 11. « Sec Gazetteer, lY., 636. 
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inefficient force. On tlic 2iid June, he sent to Lucknow not only the 50 men of 
the 32Qd who had already come thence, but 50 men of the 84th belonging to his 
own garrison. The night of the same day witnessed an extremely ill-timed 
and unfortunate incident. A cashiered officer named Cox, who afterwards 
retrieved his former shortcomings by a gallant death, fired on 
The Cox episode. ^ of the 2nd Cavalry. His acquittal next day on the curi¬ 

ous plea of intoxication caused great dissatisfaction, and the cavalry wore 
heard to declare that their own fire-arms might some day be discharged in the 
same unconscious manner. On the following morning the anxious Europeans 
at Cawnpore received a sinister warning of what was in store for themselves. 
The bodies of a lady and gentleman murdered higher up the Granges wore 
borne down the river and arrested near the mouth of the canal. 

Meanwhile Nana Sahib bad since his arrival been plotting to win the 
Machinations of mutinous soldiery to his cause. Meetings With the chief 
the Nana. rebels were held in the houses of Subadtirs Tika Singh and 

Shams-ud-dm Khan; but the places of assembly sometimes changed, and on 
the 2nd June, the conspirators were seen conversing in a boat moored beside a 
landing-place on the river, while on the following day a garden was selected as 
the scene of intrigue. At all these meetings the N&na was accompanied by 
his factotum Azim-ullah, whose energy supplemented his own indolence. 
Azim-ull4h had begun life as a table-servant; but having acquired a passable 
knowledge of the English and French languages, he became a teacher In 
the Grovernment school at Oawnpore. Here he attracted the notice of 
the Nilna, and his fortune was made. Sent to England as an agent to urge 
the Nana^^s claims, he succeeded by an abundant display of jewellery and 
impudence in obtaining the position of lion amongst a certain class of London 
society. On his homeward journey he passed through Constantinople at 
a time when a severe winter had crippled our army in the Crimea, which 
he is even said to have visited in person. Once returned, he was no doubt able to 
console the Nana for the failure of his suit by exaggerated tales of British 
weakness. It was impossible that the Nana’s conferences with the rebel 
ringleaders should escape the notice of the magistrate, for the man of Bitlidr 
had many enemies in Oawnpore; but Mr. Hillersdon was satisfied by the 
plausible statement that these meetings were held to concert measures for the 
pacification of the troops. There are indeed many proofs that the English resi¬ 
dents, though alarmed, hardly realized the full extent of their danger. The 
despatch of sorely-needed bayonets to Lucknow, the neglect to send women and 
children to^ some place of safety lower down the Granges, and the order which 
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just before tbe outbreak absolved ofScers from sleeping in tlio lines of their 
i'egimentS; all point to an inadequate sense of peril. 

By the 4th June, twenty-five days’ provisions, a lakh of rupees, and seve- ' 
4tli June. State of ^^1 guus of small calibre had been already placed in the 
entrenchment. entrenchments, or as Azim-nllah had jocularly called theni 
in conversation with a British subaltern, the fort of despair.” Nine lakhs of 
tupees remained ih the Government treasury, but that was under the charge 
of the faithful Nana. Far heatier guns and powder unlimited were stored iii 
the Government arsenal and magazine, but these adjoined the friendly Nfina’s 
camp: and thus on the eve of a desperate struggle the English found that their own 
MronghoH was ill-provided, while they had surrendered the sinews of war to an 
^nemy. Their suspense was not to last much longer. Late on the night of the 
, 4th, or rather early on the morniog of the 5th^, they 
were aroused by the discharge of pistols near the cavalry 
lines, and arose to find the quarter-master-sergeant’s house in flames. 
Subadar Tika Singh had excited the 2nd Cavalry into mutiny, and the whole 
regiment now marched out towards Naw^bganj. iS.o attempts had been made 
to murder officers, but a subadar major or native colonel who had opposed 
the troopers in their robbery of the regimental treasure-chest and colours had 
fallen severely wounded. Having thus shaken off their allegiance, the 2nd 
Cavalry sent their compliments to the 1st Infantry, and inquired for 
what the latter regiment ^vero waiting. The politely conveyed* taunt bad 
the desired effect, and without heeding the remonstrances of their colonel 
and officers, the Ist marched off to join their mounted comrades at Nawab- 
ganj. The 53rd and 56th maintained the show of obedience to their officer^, 
and the night passed without further disturbances. But at about 9 o’clock on 
the hot summer morning wffiich followed, some men of the 56th were seen to 
approach the lines of the more faithfully disposed 53rd Regiment, and to enter 
into conversation with the soldiers of the latter. During the conference a trooper 
of the 2nd rode up and informed the 53rd! that tile company of their regi¬ 
ment on guard at the treasury refused to allow the plunder of that building 
until joined by their comrades. The vision of plunder and news that their 
brother-soldiers had revolted was too much for the 53rd. The 56th set the 
example of a rush to the regimental treasure-chest, and they followed it. But 
the guns in the entrenchments opened fire upon the now undisciplined rabble^ 

^ Mr, Sherer and Colonel Thomson both make the rising occur on the morning of the 
«itli. But the latter quotes extracts from Miss Blair’s hihle and another document found 
at Cawnpore, which prove that the troops mutinied between 11 p. m, of the 4th and ? 

depositions, as well as hv Mr; Treyciyipj; 

ColbiiCl Wdliaiias, and'Nanak Chand. 
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"wlio retreated In hasty disorder to join their fellow-rebels at Nawabganj. A few 
men of all regiments, mostly native officers, remained faithful and joined the 
Europeans in entrenchments. In that harbour the women and children had been 
gathered for some days, and on the night of the outbreak most of the men also 
had repaired to the same refuge. But now that the storm had blown over and 
the rebel;troops were known to have set their faces towards Dehli, many officers 
returned®to their houses ; and boats were loaded with the property which it was 
proposed to sendTor safe keeping to Allahabad. Mutiny had not yet, however, 
claimed its last adherents. On the afternoon of the 5th the artillerymen 
from Oudh showed signs of disaffection and were turned out of entrench¬ 
ments, when they of course started to join the regiments which had already 
revolted. 


Meanwhile the mutineers had with the Nana’s assistance plundered the trea- 
Proceedings of the sury, broken open the jail, and sacked or fired the houses 
mutineers, station at Nawabganj. The Assistant Commis¬ 

sary, Mr. Bieley, had orders to blow np the magazine, but this they prevented. 


A road-overseer named Murphy was wounded by a party of troopers, but 
escaped. And devoting no further thought to their late masters, the mutineers 
marched to Kaliy^npur, the first halting-place on the road to Dehli, for Dehli, 
where a rebel emperor had been proclaimed, was the centre towards which 
gravitated all the wandering atoms of sedition.” After the departure of the 
soldiery the scum of the city and suburbs arose, gleaning up whatever plunder 
had been left by their dreaded predecessors. By the evening of the 5th every 
English house west of the canal had been rifled and burnt. 

Early on the following morning, the N^na declared his treachery. It little 

The Nana persuades purpose that the mutineers should depart for 

the mutineers to re- Dehli either with or without him. At Dehli his importance 
turn to Cawnpore. i i n - i , 

'would certainly fade and might possibly be overlooked. 

To gratify at one stroke his ambition and malice against the English, he must 

retain at Cawnpore their renegade but well-armed levies. He had therefore 

followed the sepoys to Kaliydnpur, and persuaded them by promises of pillage 

and golden bracelets to return to Cawnpore. Saluting him as their Mahdr^ja 

and Tika Singh as their general, they elected other Hindus to lesser positions of 

command, and retraced their footsteps with vaunts of storming oar feeble 

entrenchments. At dawn, then, on the 6th, Wheeler was startled by a letter in 

which Dnndu Panth announced the intention of immediately attacking him. No 

time was to be losfc, and the General therefore suminoued all Europeans into the 
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entrenchments. Some were too late in obeying the order, and eight or nine are 
known to have been murdered by the advancing sepoys. From these marauders 
the more respectable natives had hardly less to fear than the foreigners, for on 
the pretext of searching for Christians the rebels ransacked and plundered any 
house whose appearance excited their cupidity. The Hindu agent for the late 
Peshw4’s widows, who had quarrelled with the N^dna, was captured and blown 
from a gun, while his unoffending family shared the same fate. The first shots 
w^ere fired, not at the British entrenchments, but at the houses of leading Musal- 
mans, who as members of what the rebellion would probably leave the domi-’ 
nant party had excited the jealousy of the Bithfir faction; whilst other obnoxious 
natives were placed in irons. 

The exact tale of the little garrison now gathered into the entrenchments will 
Disposal of the force fi6ver be accurately known; but excluding a few natives^ 
in entrenchments. servants and others, it has been estimated at between 750 

and 1,000 souls. It included persons of every rank and colour, sex and age— 
from the General and the magistrate to the little daughter of the quadroon 
clerk, who beyond her name and dress had nothing English about her. The 
majority of the besieged were, however, men and families connected with the 
army, civil department, railway, and canal. Of the adults some analysis has 
been preserved to us. There were 465 men, of whom 400 were able to bear 
arms—a proportion by no means surprising in a society which banishes to their 
mother countx’j the old and the sick. But the aged and invalid were little 
needed to supply our stronghold with its complement of bouclies inutiles; for 
pent within its walls were 280 grown women, with their due share of helpless 
children. Pending the attack of the enemy, the combatant members of the 
garrison were told off in batches of twenty, each commanded by an oiBScer. The 
triangular outwork on the north side of the entrenchment, facing the Ganges, 
and named in memory of valour on other fields the “ Bedan,” was placed under 
command of Major Vibart. At the north-eastern corner a battery of one 
24-pounder and two 9-pounders was worked by Lieutenants Ashe and, 
Sotheby. Captain Kempland defended the eastern curtain, while at the south¬ 
eastern angle stood three 9-pounders under the charge of Lieutenants Burney, 
Eckford, and Delafosse; next to these, and sheltered apparently behind the 
southern curtain, came the mainguard under Captain Turnbull, which was 
flanked by a rifled 3-pounder under Major Prout. The south-eastern corner 
was protected by No. 4 of the unfinisbed barracks, a building occupied 
by railway engineers. Towards the north of the western wall were stationed 
three 9-pouuders under Lieutenants Dempster and Martin ; and their next 
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neigliboiir was Captain Whitings, who felt the Redan with his right, and thereby 
completed the circle of defence. Sir Hugh Wheeler of course assumed the 
general command, while Major Larkins superintended the artillery ; but botl^ 
were prevented—the former by age, and the latter by sickness—from taking any 
active part in the defence. The officers here mentioned belonged chiefly to the 
artillery, and were all in the Company’s service. But the life and soul of the 
defence, the man whom all tacitly acknowledged as their leader, was Captain 
Moore of Her Majesty’s »32nd, a blue-eyed, fliir-haired Irishman of commanding 
presence and lively intrepidity. 

The excitement of suspense was broken at about 10 A.M. on the morning 

The sie^^e 6th and when one of the guns which the mutineers had 

mounied and brought from the ordnance magazine^ opened 
fire upon our entrenchment. The shot carried off the leg of a native servant, and 
the besiegers had therefore drawn first blood; but although the British guns 
replied and firing continued until nightfall, little further harm was that clay done 
on either side. The mutineers were probably unaccustomed to the handling of 
cannon, and did not themselves venture within effective range of our field-pieces. 
But to the defenders of those paltry earthworks the day was made sufficiently 
grievous by the piercing screams which, as shot fell within the enclosure, remin¬ 
ded them of danger to wives and children. On days following that first baptism 
of fire such expressions of terror were rarely heard; and it was well, for all the 
stoicism which could be shown was needed. On the morning of the 7th the be- 
7th June opened their attack in earnest. To the four guns of 

the preceding day they added from the same inexhaustible 
source several of far heavier metal; and a hail of 24-pound shot came crashing 
through the buildings of the entrenchments. The rebeLleaders impressed bigoti'y 
into their service, and both Hindus and Muslims were invited by proclamation to 


defend their ancient faiths. The residents of the butcher’s ward raised the green 
standard of Islam, which at once became a rallying point for all the scoundrels 
in the city. Nor were their country cousins behindhand in the race for plun¬ 
der or power, and many turbulent landholders^ flocked in to harry the suburbs 
or serve the Nana’s guns. Qne old and notorious reprobate, Bhawdn^i Singh of 
Siwaijpur, arrived Virith a following of 1,200 matchlockmon; while another, 
Raja Kishori Singh, brought 800 armed retaipers.^ Some stray Europeans were 

oraimnce magazine was not their only source of artillery, for ttiey ’Jhad that morniiiff 
seized several guns and a large supply of ordnance stores intended for Uoorkec and Ivine- in 
bgts on the canal. ^ ^anak Ohand, p. IX. ; Mr. Trevelyan, chan ” 

Hr. Trevelyan.work, chap. Ill; see also Colonel Williams’ Ayno/iA'is, *p, 6, 
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captured and murdered, and it will save wearisoine details of butchery here to 
record that during the first week of the siege not a day passed without similar 
massacres. But the most important event of the day was the arrival at Ohaube- 
pur, some sixteen miles from Oawnpore, of detachments from the 7th Bengal 
Cavalry and 48th Native Intantry, on their march from Lucknow to Fatehgarh* 
As the cannonade of the enemy became more severe, Sir Hugh Wheeler despatched 
a faithful subadar to Lucknow with an appeal for assistance, and so closed the 
second da}’’ of the siege. The third (8th June) opened no less severely. The 
shooting of the mutineers improved with practice, and the mortality within our 
fortifications was frightful. Many ladies and children were killed by shot, splin¬ 
ters, or falling masonry, and by the evening every door and window of the 
barracks had been beaten in. The anxiety of the day was, however, relieved by 
an amusing incident. A green flag which had been moved into the Mughal Sarfii, 
an open square north-west of the entrenchments, and within range of its batteries, 
was siin'ouaded by a motley group of true believers. Amongst these, Azizan, the 
favourite courtesan of the rebel troopers, appeared on horseback in a semi-military 
< 80 stume; and beneath the flag -was seated a maulvi who, rosary in hand, was 
absorbed in meditating whether the day was propitious for an attack on the infidel 
stronghohL A shot, hovyever, which came bounding amongst the crowd from 
Dempster’s battery made him hastily decide in the negative, and the saintly man, 
the wicked woman, and their various admirers scuttled to the nearest cover 
with a precipitation not altogether consistent with the doctrine of fatalism.’* 
The same danger may have caused the Nona’s removal that day from Duncan’s 
Hotel on the north-west of entrenchments. He now took up his quarters in a 
tent pitched in the Sav4da or Salvador House conipound on the south-west, and 
there he remained till the end of the siege. 

That siege continued with deadly persistence, calling from the beleaguered 
Trials of the be- ^ display of heroism unsurpassed in history. To realize the 
full extent of their trial two things must he borne in mind : the 
fierce heat of the Indian suoimer and the overwhelming multitude of the enemy. 
With an almost vertical sun, the thermometer at between 100° and 120°, and a 
hot-wind scorching as the furnace blast, English health and English energy were 
o£ necessity at their lowest ebb. But warring against climate as well as rebels, 
the besieged fought with dogged valour behind their wretched bulwarks, 
their eyes sore with dust and glare and their hands blistered by contact with 
sim-lieated gun-barrels. It is almost needless to say that many members of 
the garrison died from sunstroke. Although, again, the superiority of the rebels 
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in artillery has perhaps been exaggerated,^ there eonld be no doubt as to their 
numbers. Had they organised themselves into relieving parties, to continue the 
attack unceasingly by night and day, our countrymen must assuredly have been 
worn out and those feeble defences stormed. But the besiegers well-knew that each 
day must strengthen their own position, and preferred to bide their time ; 
while sun and shot daily reduced the numbers of their antagonists, their own 
ranks w^re daily swollen by fresh hordes of allies. 

Hot that fighting at close quarters was unknown. It has been already 

Defence of out- mentioned that a line of unfinished barracks passed outside 
lying barracks. south-west corner of our fortifications. The barracks in 

question consisted of eight detached buildings, numbered from south-east 
to north-west, and of these Hos. 2, 3, and 4, which had already risen to a 
height of about 40 feet, were nearest to the entrenchments. The remaining 
buildings also had been considerably raised, and by affording cover for 
musketeers partly commanded our position. Barrack No. 4 had from the 
first been held by Mr. Heberden’s company of railway engineers, whose 
trained sharpness of vision and judgment of distance rendered their fire 
very deadly. The first three days of the siege were spent in vain endea¬ 
vours by the mutineers in Nos. 5, 6, 7, and 8 to eject these gentlemen; but on 
the fourth, a reinforcement under Captain Jenkins so strengthened the garrison 
of No. 4, that the rebels abandoned their attempts on that side of the line 
and began at the other. They occupied No. 1 in great force, and it was now of 
the greatest importance to prevent them from winning the lofty walls of 
No. 2. To No. 2, therefore, the Plevna of our defence and the key of our 
position, Lieutenant Glanvillo was despatched with a body of 16 men. He suc¬ 
ceeded in reaching and holding the desired post, but it was held only at the 
expense of frightful carnage. Glanvillo himself was soon desperately wounded, 
and his place taken by Mowbray Thomson, who survived to tell the story of that 
gallant defence. In a crow’s nest half way up the wall of the barrack was 
posted a young oflScer named Stirling, whose unerring aim gave the mutineers 
many deadly lessons on the peril of exposing themselves. But the pickets of 
No. 2 and 4 did not confine themselves to fighting behind walls; when the 
places of the dead had been supplied by a fresh reinforcement from the entrench¬ 
ments, occasional sorties were made and the mutineers swept from the barracks 

^ On tbat superiority Sir John Kaye and Mr. Trevelyan lay a good deal of stress. But by the 
latter’s own showing the English possessed one 24-pounder, eight 9-pounders, and a 3-pounder 
(p. 119J, while the enemy had, so lace as the 14th June, only two 24-pounders and '‘several other 
guns” (p. 159). In point of trained skill the besieged must be allowed to have had the advan¬ 
tage. Their garrison contained 6 or 7 commissioned, and over 20 non-commissioned officers of 
artillery, not to mention gunners. 
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at tlie point of tlie bayonet. In one of these sorties eleven sepoys were captured. 
Tied together with a rope in the entrenchments, they were guarded by an amazon 
named Bridget Widdowson ; nor did these prisoners escape until their stalwart 
custodian was relieved by a sentry of the opposite sex. 

But important as were the events happebiing on the area of conflict, 
^ , others not less important were occurring elsewhere. On 

Mutiny of the Oudh a i a t i i 

detachment at Chau- the yth ot June, the Oudh detachment encamped at 

bepur, 9th June. Chaubepur mutinied, murdering all their ofiicers except 
Lieutenant Boulton, who with a bullet-hole in his cheek leaped his horse 
over the low mud wall of the entrenchments next day. On their march 
to Cawnpore these new insurgents captured a toll-keeper named Carter 
and his pregnant wife. The Nana of course ordered Carter to be shot, 
and fully intended that his weeping widow should share the same fate. But 
the relicts of the Peshwa threatened suicide if her life were not spared, and 
she was accordingly taken to the woraen-chamhers of Bithur. On the same 
Arrival of fugitives day (9th) three boats, containing between 60 and 70 British 
from Fatehgarii. half-caste fugitives from Fatehgarh, dropped down 

the river past Bithur. Though frequently fired on and ordered to stop, they 
pursued their course until just above Naw^-bganj they were brought aground 
on a sand-bank. They attempted to open communication with General Wheeler, 
but failing, appear to have remained in the same strait until two days later. 
Other business perhaps prevented the Ndna from noticing them. On the 10th he 
established courts of justice, over which his elder brother Bdba Bhat presided, 
seated on a billiard table ; but if we may judge from the sentence condemning a 
butcher to lose his hands for the crime of cowslaughter, the standard of the 
justice dispensed was not very high.^ The same day saw the Ndna engaged in 
ransom negotiations with Mrs. Green way, a captive lady who possessed consi¬ 
derable property. But on the 11th he was at leisure to attend to the stranded 
fugitives on the Ganges. A party of mutineers, with guns, was sent by way of 
Nawdbganj to capture them. When the guns opened fire on the boats, the 
inmates of the latter took refuge in some high grass growing on the bank; but 
burnt out of this shelter, all save a few who perished in the flames fled back to¬ 
wards the river. On the way some were slain, but most were taken prisoners, by 
a detachment of the 2nd Cavalry; and not one appears to have escaped. With 
hands bound behind their backs, and many without shoes upon their bleeding feet, 
the captives were led to the Subad5.r’s tank, where they passed the night without 
1 Ifc may be mentioned that in the establishment of his administration Dundu Panth received 
groat assistance from the Deputy Magistrate-Collector Ramlal, whose treason was afterwards 
punished with death. 
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food. On the following morning (12th June) they were caried into Cawnporo 
and presented to the Nana. As he had yesterday murdered the last man of 
English descent that could be found outside entrenchments, this large windfall 
of fresh victims must have been highly grateful to him. Knowing that the 
object held in view by the mutineers generally was the root and branch extir¬ 
pation of the British in India, the prisoners pointed out the folly of supposing 
such extirpation possible. His brother Bala Rao, however, strongly advised the 
Nana to listen to no such sophistries, and an order was given for their massacre. 
No regard was had to sex or age ; men, women, and children were alike led to 
the plain west of the Savdda House, and there shot under the supervision of BkM 
Efio. The dead bodies were cast in the Granges. 

The day of this brutal massacre #as also signalized by the firs't assault 
which the mutineers attempted on our position. To this 
jieers. attack they were probably encouraged by the fact that the 

British fire had been slackened, in order to husband ammunition until the 
rebels should expose themselves or advance within more effective range. But 
they were greatly mistaken if they thought success possible. Eiring from be¬ 
hind their wall into the rabble, the besieged easily repulsed the would-be storm- 
ers, who retreated, leaving on the field many silent witnesses of their discom¬ 
fiture. The mutineers now returned to their old tactics of a pounding cannon¬ 
ade, and in order to replenish their stock of gunpowder imprisoned the principal 
seller of saltpetre. On the same date arrived *the remnant of the mutineers 
ejected from Benares by NeifL But as representatives of defeat, they 
received scant welcome from the rebel chiefs, and were even charged 
a rupee a head for their transport across the river to Cawnpore. And 
thus closed the first week of the siege. Death had been fearfully active' 
amongst the garrison, fo!r fever had added its ravages to those of suhstroke and 
artillery, and many were the bodies cast at night into a disused well som^ 
ten score yards from the ramparts.^ Few of our artillerymen had escaped wounds' 
death. Several of our guns, including the 24-pounder, had been disabled, and' 
for the remaining 9-p6unders no heavier missiles than 6-pound shot were 
left. In order to supply cartridge-cases the ladies had surrendered 
their stockings. It was indeed upon the weak physique of women and chil¬ 
dren, who could share neither the excitement of combat nor the chance' 
of selling life dearly, that the severity of this bitter siege pressed most 
teavily. Without changes of raiment, without means of washing, deprived 

^ TMs well, wMch lies near barrack No. 4 , is now snri^bunted a* memorial cross. The 

ftrsti two persons who died were buried within entrenchments, and the spot of their sepulturb 
since been marked by a raised tomb and inscription. 
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of tlie servants to whose ministrations they had been accnstomed, and of that 
privacy which decency so frequently requires, they bore through sickness and 
bereavement, heat and round shot, the weary burden of the day. But greater 
disasters were in store. One of the two barracks in entrenchments had a thatched 
Burning of thatched although brave men had here and there 

barrack, June i3. covered the lead-bespattered straw with tiles and rubbishy, 
it was foreseen that a conflagration was merely a question of time. On the 
eighth evening of the bombardment a heated shot from the Nanhe Nawdb’e 
battery at the racquet-court entered the thatch, and in a short time the whole 
barrack was ablaze. It had been used as a hospital, and with it were burnt 
all our hospital stores and surgical instruments, as well as two unfortunate 
artillerymen. By this fire, which lighted the enemy to continue the bom¬ 
bardment through the night, many women, children, and wounded persons 
were deprived of shelter. It is some satisfaction to know that on the same day 
a fatal explosion occurred amongst the shells of the battery which had caused 
all this mischief. 

But it was resolved to show our rebel adversaries that this misfortune 

had not discomfited us into surrender. On the following 
The sortie, Juno 14. .-n/r -i i 

night Captain Moore, who early during the siege had re¬ 
ceived a painful wound in the arm, led out 50 picked men for a sortie. They 
surprised and slew some “sleeping native gunners, spiked and overturned the 
enemy’s two 24-pounders, and blew up another gun, returning after effecting, 
at the cost of one life, a great deal of mischief. The intrepid daring thus 
shown appears to have excited some astonishment. The crowd declare,’’ 
writes a native chronicler, “ that if the Europeans were all to come out and 
attack the rebels, the whole of the hadmdshes (vagabonds) would run away ; but 
the zamindars and the raiyats have surrounded the entrenchment on every 
side.” ^ It is indeed probable that a very slight reinforcement would have 
placed the garrison in a position to chastise their foes. On the afternoon pre¬ 
ceding the sortie Sir Hugh Wheeler wrote to Lucknow that 200 men would be 
sufficient for this purpose. The night of that sortie was unfortunately not one 
Deficiency of sup- unmixed rejoicing for the beleaguered. The provisions 
in entrenchments, though nominally sufficient for twenty- 
five days, were, through the rascality of contractors, really enough for a far 
shorter period; and on the morning of the 14th, the sepoys who had stood faithful 
to our cause had been turned out of a garrison which was unable to feed them. 
Very grateful, therefore, were the fresh bread, milk, and eggs supplied to 
5; JJanak Chaiid’s Diary, l5th June , 

23 
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those in entrenchments by a loyal exciseman.. But on the very night of Captain 
Moore’s bold sally thirteen of Zahuri’s blockade-runners were seized by the 
mutineers, and on the following morning (15th) they paid the penalty of their 
fidelity by being blown from guns. The cravings of hunger now began to 
threaten our little band. 

On tbe 16th June, the besiegers were reinforced by the arrival of tho 

ArriTal of tlie mutinous 4tb and 5th Oudh locals, known as the Nddiri 
diri and Aklitari regi- ■» a i t , - - , . • n 

ments. and Akhtari regiments. Bringing across the river some 

horsemen and guns, they contemptuously declared that they could storm such 

weak defences as ours in twm days. The Nana rewarded their vaunt with 

sweetmeats ; and their leader, the Mir Nawab, erected a battery south of 

entrenchments, from which a very damaging fire w’^as opened. On the same day 

the rebel camp was joined by some less important auxiliaries, the Kaja of Nar 

and his retainers. 


The opening of the new batteries made the drawing of water from tho 
BifficTilty of obtain- ^ service of great danger. The framework of beam 

ing water. brick which had been built up to protect the drawers 

was soon shot a^vay; and the place of the Muslim water-carriers, slain early in 
the siege, had been taken by British soldiers, who were repaid at a nominal rate 
of five rupees for every bucket. Under these circumstances, Mr. John Mackillop 
of tbe Civil Service claimed, with a jocose gallantry, to be appointed captain 
of the well. He held his dangerous post for a %veek, and when at length mor¬ 
tally wounded, begged with his last words that a lady to whom he had promised 
a drink should not be disappointed. To eke out the draughts that could with 
difficulty be supplied from the well, a few gallons of w^ater were sometimes 
obtained at frightful risk from a tank on the south-east of entrenchments. But 
the water which was purchased with blood ^ could ill prevent thirst from adding 
its pangs to those of hunger; and Colonel Thomson informs us that he saw chil¬ 
dren sucking old pieces of canvas and leather to extract, if possible, some mois- 
Second assault on parched lips. On the 18th June the Nddiri 

18 th regiment attempted to fulfil their boast by an assault on the 
entrenchments ; but they were repulsed, and depressed ^ at 
their repeated failures, the rebels seem now to have turned their attention to- 
■vvards the plunder of the city. A list of all the bankers bad been already 
framed, with a view of extorting their wealth. {Sir Hugh Wheeler addressed on 
the same day a cheerful reply to a letter w’^hich informed him that relief from 
Lucknow was impossible. 


^ The expressi on is Mr. Trevelyan’s. = They are described by Nanak Chaud as quite 
dispirited.^" 
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Baffled in their attempts to destroy the defenders by siege, the rebel 
leaders had now recourse to guile. At a meeting held in the Nana’s quarters 
on the 20th June and attended by Bala Rao, Bdba Bhafe, Azim-ullah, Tika 
Singh, and other assassins, it was suggested that the Europeans should be 
induced to quit the entrenchments by treachery and afterwards massacred. 
Fighting, it was urged, caused an unnecessary loss of life among£:t the 
besiegers. This argument was however insufficient to convince some of thq^e 
present, and in consequence of divided opinions the meeting was adjourned. 

False rumours spread It was about this time that a spy of Azim-ulldh’s caused 
by the besiegers. ^ bitter disappointment to our garrison. Disguised as a 
loyal water-carrier, he on two successive days entered the entrenchments with 
false news of an approaching British force, and having thus ascertained the 
starved and wretched condition of the besieged, departed to return no more. 
On the 21st June more false news was spread, this time for the benefit of the 
native population. It was proclaimed that the Nana had been declared Peshwa 
at Pdna, and that the rebels were masters of Lucknow. In honour of these two 
fictitious events an exceptionally heavy fire was opened on entrenchments. The 
rebels had inci’eased their guns to twelve, and in three hours upwards of thirty 
mortar shells fell within our walls.^ But as the cannonade failed in reducing the 
obstinate Faringis to surrender, some European ladies imprisoned at the Savada 
House were next morning sounded as to the chances of a capitulation ; and it 
was at the same time resolved to attempt once more on the morrow a general 
assault. That night sounds in the outlying barracks occupied by mutineers 
betrayed that unusual preparations were on foot, and as no men could be spared 
for a sortie, it was decided to clear those barracks by a stratagem. Sallying 
from No. 2 with a sword, and attended by Delafosse with an unloaded musket, 
Moore shouted out “ No. 1 to the front!” and panic-stricken lest that well-known 
word of command should be followed by a charge of British bayonets, the rebels 
burst out of their barracks and fled* 

This little fright did not, however, deter the sepoys from carrying their 

plan of an assault into execution. For the mori’ow was the 
23rd June. 'Last n t t i i r> n * 

general assault by centenary oi Plassy, the day on winch the downfall of Bri- 

the mutineers. tishrule had long been prophesied; and their ranks had, more¬ 

over, been strongly reinforced. The 17th Native Infantry had arrived with 
guns and treasure from Azamgarh, while thousands of lusty Rajputs had fol¬ 
lowed to Cawnpore the rebel chiefs of Nfo', Shiurajpur, and Sachendi. On the 
morning of the 23rd, therefore, the whole force of the insurrcctiou was directed 
^ Major Yibart’s letter of the game date to Sir H. Lawrence. 
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ac^ainst onr stronghold. Troopers charged, skirmishers advanced, shielding 
themselves with bales of cotton, and guns were dragged up to within a few 
hundred yards of the entrenchment walls. But to no purpose ; and again the 
attacking body retired discomfited to their lines. The rebel chieftains now 
agreed to discard fruitless force and adopt finally the tactics of treachery and 
Massacre. On the following day (24th) one of the Eurasian ladies at SavSda, 
Mrs. Jacobi,’- accepted the office of envoy to treat with the besieged, and arrange¬ 
ments were made for sending her into entrenchments on the 25th. She accord- 
, T rr... in^ly arrived there on the morning of that day, and delivered 
Jfana treats for the the following caricatuTo of a British proclamation^ written 

tSSuents,^^ in the hand of Azmi-ulhih :— 

To the subjects of Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria. AU those who arc in no 
way connected with the acts of Lord Dalhousie,^ and arc willing to lay down their arms, shall 
receive a safe passage to Allahahad.’’ 

Impudently worded as it was, this offer was too thick a straw to bo 
neglected by drowning men, and it at once received oarnost conskloration. 
The British loss up to this time amounted in killed alone to over 100 
souls,^ not to mention the sick and the dying. Rations had boon roductHl to less 
than a quart of meal per head daily, eked out, when rare occasion oflbrod, by a 
roast pariah-dog or joint of tough horse-flesh. To the severities of tliirst, heat, 
and bombardment, allusion has been already made. To hold out much longer 
with so large a proportion of non-combatants would be to stare starvation in the 
face. In about a week, moreover, might bo expected those heavy rain-BtorniB 
under which our shot-riddled fortifications would crumble and our powder for- 
get its office. Captain Moore therefore p>ersuaded General Whoolor, against the 
latter’s inclination, to treat; and Mrs. Jacobi was sent back to Savntia with 
the answer that the Nana’s offer was under deliberation. That evening tho 
adjourned meeting to consider the question of massacre was rosumod, and tins 
time the advocates of treachery and murder prevailed. On the following morning 
(26th) Azim-ullah and another rebel officer were invited to a parley, at which it 
was stipulated—(1) that our forces should march out under arms, each man with 
sixty rounds of ammunition ; (2) that carriage should be provided for tlioso who 
could not march, as well as for the women and children ; (3) that boats proper¬ 
ly victualled should be in readiness at Sati Chaura landing, to convey our pooplo 
down-stream to Allahabad, In return it was agreed to surrender tho entrench*" 
ments, treasure, and artillery. These terms being agreed to and the treaty 

41 , 4 Thomson says Mrs. Greonway, bnt_ the majority of the depositions, includJBg 

that CH Mrs. Green ways confidential servant, is against him. ^ Lord Dalhousic was tho Qov** 
eraor-General who had refused to recognize the Nana as Peshwa. “ So Mr. Sheror’s (ifflclal 
narmtivei but TrcTelyan (p, 184) writes that 250 English people” were buried during the soige. 
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ratified, tlie Nana ordered boats to be prepared for tbe remainder of our garrison. 
A somewhat peremptory demand that General Wheeler should evacuate the for¬ 
tifications that night was met by a refusal as peremptory; but our guns and 
treasurCj amounting to about Bs. 1,30,000, were at once delivered up. The 
fiimine-stricken garrison now lay down to sleep their last night in entrench¬ 
ments—for many the last night in this world. They were startled from their 
slumbers by a brief bombardment, due to alarm at the accidental discharge of a 
rebel musket ; but they might have been still more startled had they known that 
the N4na had ordered five guns and as many hundred picked marksmen to be 
in readiness at the landing-place before dawn. 

The Sati Chaura Gh^t or landing-place lay about a mile north-west of 
Preparations at entrenchments. Its sandy beach is bounded in the rear by 
Sati Chaura Ghat. precipitous rising banks of the river ; but those banks 

are pierced by a ravine, bearing in dry weather the appearance of a dusty lane. 
This ravine is crossed about three hundred yards from the shore by a bridge ; 
at its mouth stands the fisherman’s temple, oeciipied early on the morn¬ 
ing of the 27th by Tautia Topi, Tika Singh, Azim-ullah, and an armed 
body of retainers. To the first-named officer had been entrusted the arrange¬ 
ment of the massacre. In the ruins of a house norih of the ravine, which, 
perched aloft on the bank, commanded the whole line of boats, he posted, a guu 
and strong body of rebels. The now ruined village of Sati Chaura, lying below 
the house on the same side of the ravine, afforded cover to a second body. 
On the bank south of the ravine and temple were drawn up a party of troop¬ 
ers ; and about a quarter of a mile further down the river, beside another tem¬ 
ple, was stationed a second gun with its attendant force ; a third gun at Koila- 
ghdt, some 800 yards below the second, completed the arrangements on this 
bank; while on the opposite side, facing the landing-place, some troops with two 
guns concealed themselvos behind a sandy ridge. Having thus matured his 
sanguinary plans, Tiintia Topi awaited in excitement the arrival of his victims. 


A little before 6 a.m. the doomed garrison began to evacuate the entrench- 
June. Kvacua- Carriages and beasts of all sorts were assembled to 

tionofentrenclxments. convey to the river the many weak persons and the scanty 
baggage. Some of those who thus started on their last journey were in good 
spirits ; for had not a committee of their countrymen yesterday inspected the 
boats, and were not those boats to bear them beyond the reach of bombard¬ 
ment and hunger? Amongst the large crowd who had collected to witness 
their departure were some mutineers who inquired kindly after missing officers 
of their late regiments—a reassuring sign which may have dissipated any 
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dread of treachery that existed. Had they^ however, cast their eyes backward 
as they marched, the English might have observed ample causes of alarm. 
Lady Wheeler’s ayah had received as a reward for her fidelity a bag of rupees ; 
hut lingering in the rear, she was forced to exchange her treasure for a sabre- 
cut A few faithful sepoys were captured and dragged off from under the very 
eyes of their English adjutant; and lastly, Colonel and Mrs. Ewart, who had 
fallen some distance into the rear, were brutally murdered by sepoys of their 
own battalion. Meanwhile, the remainder of that gaunt procession neared the 
landing-place, and quitting the road, turned down the ravine towards the river. 
When the last man had passed, a double line of musketeers drew up across 
the defile below the bridge, so as to render escape in that direction impossible. 
The game had indeed entered the trap. Their enemies now barred them iu 
before and behind, on their right hand and their left. 

The slow march was succeeded by an embarkation as slow. The boats^ 
about thirty in number, were grounded ou the sand a few yards from the shore, 
but no gangway-plank or other assistance of any kind was given. Our men 
themselves waded through the water, bearing aboard their women, children, and 
wounded. By about 9 a.m. the embarkation was complete and the boats ready to 
Second general shoved off. But at that moment a bugle sounded from the 
massacre, shore, and as if by magic a well-directed fire opened from all 

sides on our boats. The treacherous boatmen now leapt into the water and 
floundered with all speed ashore, but not before they had fired the thatched awning 
of several boats. At first, a few shots were fired in return at the rebels, but it soon 
became evident that safety depended upon escaping in the boats, which, jumping 
into the stream, the Englishmen attempted to move with their shoulders. But 
those vessels were not intended to be moved, and all but three stuck fast. Mean¬ 
while, grape and bullets and ignited thatch did their work. After twenty minutes, 
when the massacred outnumbered the living, the troopers plunged into the 
stream and sabred the survivors. No sex or age was spared, for the extirpa¬ 
tion of a race was the object in. view. Of the boats that had escaped from the 
gh4t two had drifted across to the Oudh shore, where their inmates were cap¬ 
ture! ; but the third was aground in the river, and to this ark several stout 
swimmers from other boats made their way. The slaughter at the ghat was 
now partially arrested by an orderly from the Nana, who brought a command 
to massacre the remaining males, but spare the women and children. The latter, 
to the number of 125, were collected and huddled together under a guard 
on the bank, whence they were conveyed about noon to two rooms prepared for 
their reception in the Sav^da House. Seventeen Englishmen, whom the sepoj^s 
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on the Oudh bank had excepted from the slanghter of the two boatsful that had 
drifted thither, were sent over to the Nana, and their knell was soon after¬ 
wards sounded by the fusilade of a firing party. A few dying men had been 
loft in the entrenchments at the time of evacuation, and two files were now told 
off to hasten their end. 

It is now time to return to Major Vibart’s boat, which we left aground in 
Adventures of the Ganges, Her original complement of fifty persons was 

escaping boat. swollen to about twice that number by fugitives from 

other vessels, and pushed by many shoulders, she was launched clear into the 
full force of the stream. A shot from the gun at Koilaghat carried away her 
rudder, and the boatmen had left on board neither oar nor punting-pole. She 
was thus completely at the mercy of the current, which carried her through a 
shower of bullets some six miles clown the river. In pushing her off the sand¬ 
banks, or crouching on her deck, many heroes of the defence perished } and before 
evening, wdieu she again ran firmly aground, she had been lightened of Moore, 
Glanville, Ashe, Burney, and Boulton. In the night, the women were tem¬ 
porarily disembarked, while the men set the thus lightened vessel adrift. The 
awning, which had become the mark of arrows tipped with lighted charcoal, was 
cut away ; and after narrowly escaping a fire-ship floated down the river by 
their pursuers, the boat and her crew proceeded on their dangerous course. At 
two o’clock the next afternoon the vessel was again brought up on a bank at 
Najafgarh, fourteen miles below Oawnpore. She was now opposite the domain of 
B4bu Ram Bakhsh, an Oudh landholder, who had promised that not an English¬ 
man should pass his shores alive. Sepoys dragged a gun down to the bank and 
aimed it at the boat. But the piece was discharged once only, for at that moment 
the monsoon broke and the rain fell in sheets. The downpour did not, however, 
prevent tlie musketeers on shore from maintaining, through five drenching 
hours, their harassing fusillade. A new danger hove in sight as a boat, laden 
with fifty or sixty armed mutineers, bore down upon the sfci'anded fugitives. 
Luckily this vessel also ran aground. It was promptly boarded by a party 
from our boat, and few of its inmates escaped to tell the N^na of the reception 
they had met with. Rising with the rain, the Ganges that night floated 
Vibart’s craft and carried her some sixteen miles further downstream. In the 
morning her occupants found themselves in a back-water at Shiur^jpur/ with 
little hope of egress into the main channel, and a strong force of the enemy on 
the bank. The Nana had indeed despatched two whole regiments to prevent theii: 

^ In parganah Bindki of the Tatehpur district. The place must not he confounded with its 
namesake in Oawnpore. 
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further escape. The musketry fire now recommenced, and the dying Vibart 
ordered Thomson and Delafosse to land and beat away their pursuers. They 
sallied forth with the only twelve fighting men that were left ; and during their 
absence a swarm of mutineers poured down upon the boat^ 
capturing the women, children, and wounded, some eighty 
in number. They were conveyed back to Gawnpore, where the men were shot, 
and the women and children sent to join the other prisoners at the Sa^dda. 

Betiirning to the river after scattering their foes, Thomson and 
Escape of Thomson, J^^l^fosse found no boat in sight. They searched vainly 
beiafosse, and tvYo for about a mile down the bank, but were soon hotly 
pressed by fresh hosts of rebels. One of their party 
was shot down, and the remainder took refuge in a small temple overlooking 
the Ganges. Here they were surrounded, and 'here they slaughtered several 
of their pursuers; but they were again driven to flight by the smoko of 
the bonfire which the mutineers had lit around their asylum. They now fired 
a volley, and with the energy of despair charged down to the Ganges, 
which, however, bnt seven of their number reached in safety. Of these, again, 
three were killed in swimming off ; while the remaining four, including 
Thomson, Delafosse, and Private Murphy of the 86th, outstripped their 
hunters and escaped. It was Murphy who several years afterwards became 
custodian of the Memorial Gardens at Gawnpore. Some six miles down the river, 
while resting after their long swim, they fell in with the servants of a friendly 
Oudh R^ja, Dirgbijai Singh, who sheltered them in his castle for three weeks, 
and eventually conveyed them across the river to the camp of a European 
detachment marching up-country. These daring men were not, as sometimes 
supposed, the only survivors of the Gawnpore garrison, but they were probably 
the only survivors who could boast of unmixed British blood.^ 

On the day following the massacre of Sati Chaura the Hana held a review 


:i^oceediQg» of the of the rebel troops, at which he had the satisfaction of hear- 

ing for the first time a royal salute fired in his honour. On 
the 29th, he gratified himself with the murder of an English officer who had 
escaped from the massacre only to be found naked amongst the ravines of the 
Oudh hank, and on the morrow a yet more splendid prize arrived in the shape 
of the captives from the boat at Shiurajpur. The same day he proceeded to 


He is entiironed as Bithur, where on the 1st July he was enthroned as Peshwa, 

gratifiation was now full, and he lingered 

W giv€3 a list of 25 sucli surTivora, including the 4 now mentioned and 
7 natwes. The remainder consisted of 3 men and ii women, all hearing English names. 
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to quaff it at leisure in liis pialace. Azim-ullali and Baba Bhat^ wlio bad been 
left in charge at Oawnpore; ordered the removal of the British prisoners to the 
Bibighar, a small house so called because it had once been inhabited bj the 
native mistress of an English officer. 

But the mutineers were no sooner lindistiirbed masters of the situatioii 
Factions in the factions began to divide their ranks. The Muham- 

rebel camp. notadaiis were little prepared to see the country they had 

cince held pass itnder the sway of infidel Hindus ; and the feeling in favodr of 
substituting the Hanhe Nawab’s rule for that of the Nana gained ground. 
Dundu Panth had from the first regarded this man as his rival, and had at the 
beginning of the siege plundered his house and placed hint in confinement. But 
murmurs amongst his Muslim auxiliaries had induced the Nana to release the 
Naw^b, and* the latter’s battery at the racquet-court had, as we have seen^ 
played an important part in the siege. On-the Srd July pay was distributed 
amongst the rebel force, but it would appear that they were dissatisfied with its 
amount, for they declared that they would punish the Nana for his deceit in 
appropriating all the treasure and taking his ease at Bithiir. The Nanhe Naw£b, 
who foresaw that the feeling of the soldiery was likely to involve liiiii in 
complications with his dreaded rival the Peshwa, absconded, but was captured 
and brought back a prisoner by order of Tika Singh. His advisers now became 
anxious that the Nana should return to Cawnpore. His presence was, indeed, 
necessary not only to allay internal dissensions, but to reassure the troops ; for, 
on the 4th, sinister rumours of an English advance from Allahabad were rife, 
and on the following day those rumours were confirmed. Tika Singh now 
bastonod to Bithur to bring back his chief, who returned to Cawnpore on the 6th 
July. A division with 12 guns under Brigadier Jwala Parshad were told off 
io check the advance of the British. 

Further butcheries were, however, to be perpetrated before the rebels 
^ ^ ^ could encounter the avenging bayonets. On the 7th July a 

fugitives from Fateh- Native Christian drummer was captured and shot, while on 
the 8tii the faithful sepoys arrested on the evacuation of 
entrenchments were sentenced by court-martial to mutilation. But these little 
triumphs were as nothing compared to the prize which on the morrow fell with¬ 
in the NanS’s blood-stained grasp. A second instalment of fugitives, number¬ 
ing some 95 men, women, and children, had left Fatehgarh five days before. 
They were hotly pursued down the river, and about thirty had lost their lives 
from shot or drowning when the only boat remaining out of three approaclied 
iiifchur. It was fired on not only by the guns at that place, but by a party of 

24 
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itLUskiGtcors OB tli6 Ouclli bjink undGr obg 3,S3> Siti^h.» The fug^itivcs roplictl 21 s 
best they could;, but were soon reduced by the heavier metal of their adversaries 
into waving a flag of truce. Jasa Singh now crossed over and captured the 
party, who were next day sent into Cawnpore.^ After gloating awhile over 
bis fresh victims^ the Nana gave the usual order, and the men were massacred, 
while the weaker portion of the prisoners were consigned 
Massacre No. 4. Bibighar. Three males, however, received a respite 

from the general sentence of death : Mr. Thornhill of the civil service, with 
Colonels Goldie and Smith, were spared on condition of their effecting the sur¬ 
render of Allahabad fort to the mutineers. They must of course have known 
that the condition was an impossible one, but they were undoubtedly right 
in catching at any terms which might save their lives until the chapter of acci¬ 
dents should bring them deliverance. On the same day Jwala Parshad’s force 
quitted the Cawnpore district for that of Fatehpur, where they were destined 
to receive their first chastisement from the British. 

The determined advance of General Havelock was beginning to inspire 
the Nana with serious uneasiness. Quartered at Nur Mu- 

£[ftreloclc^s advance 

hammad’s Hotel, he is said to have endeavoured to forget 
his anxieties in strong drink and the embraces of a favourite courtesan. To 
reassure bis followers, whom he not unjustly supposed to be almost as alarmed 
as himself, he from time to time issued lying proclamations. Five thousand 
British troops had been “ sent to hell” at Dehli, and thirty-five thousand 
(through the kindness of the Khedive) at Alexandria. But on the 13th July 
facts compelled him to indite a manifesto of very different import. His victorious 
army, he complained, had been deceived^ attacked, and scattered by tbe Euro¬ 
peans. Every brave man, therefore, was to join heart and hand in sending these 
Europeans also to hell. For the latter phrase, which he had borrowed from 
the style of the Musalman chroniclers, the Nana seems to have felt a strong 
predilection. The defeat to which he alluded was that suffered the day before at 
Fatehpur, where Jw41a Parshad had been driven before Havelock like chaff 
before the wind. With 1,400 Europeans and 8 guns Havelock now continued 
his march up the Grand Trunk Road towards Cawnpore, while Bala R^io was 
despatched with every available man to meet him. In vain ; the PeshwS.’s 
brother was defeated at Aong in Fatehpur, the bridge over the Pdndu was car¬ 
ried by storm, and the English entered the Cawnpore district (15th July). Bdh 

/ Nauak Ckand gives the 19th June as the date of this capture, a fact which shows timfc 
is not, as it professes to he, a diar^ written contemporaneously with the cvmta 
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E4o sped back to Oawnpore with a bullet in his shoulder and the tidings of his 
own defeat. 

On the receipt of this unpleasant news the rebel chiefs held a hasty council 

News of the bat- some were for effecting a junction with the mutineers at 
tie of Aong reaches , , , - . . . i r» . - j. i 

Cawnpore, i6th July, Fatehgarh, others for retiring in the first instance only as 

far as Bithur ; but it was at length decided by a slender majority to make one 
last stand on the trunk road near Cawnpore. On learning of the rout at Fateh- 
pur, the N4na had consoled himself by the murder of eight native couriers cap¬ 
tured on their way to the British camp ; but the defeat of Aong demanded a 
more striking revenge. At the instigation of Tika Singh it was resolved to 

Fifth aud last mas- massacre the prisoners. The first to suffer were the three 
sacre of Europeans. gentlemen from Fatehgarh, together with Mr* Edward 
Greenway and his son, a lad of fourteen. The two latter had been captured at 
the beginning of the siege, hut spared in hope of a heavy ransom, for Mr. Green¬ 
way was a well-to-do merchant;. They were all shot at about five in the evening, 
beside the wall of the commissariat storehouse; and the turn of the women and 
children had now arrived. The captives of Bibighar were under the care of a 
youngish matron nicknamed “ the Begam,” who is said to have been a servant 
of the Nana’s Thais; and she now informed her charges that they were to die 
that evening. Twenty-five out of about ninefold that number had already 
perished, for cholera and dysentery had been busy in those stilling little rooms. 
One of the ladies appealed to the jamad^r or subaltern in command of the 
guard. He calmed her fears, and a soldier of his party angrily asked the Begam 
what she meant by giving such orders. The Begam thereupon flounced over 
into the next paddock, which was that of the Nina’s hotel, and returned with 
five ill-looking ruffians. Two were Musalman butchers ; a third, also a Muslim, 
wore the scarlet uniform of the Nana’s body-guard; and the remaining two were 
Hindu peasants; but all were armed with swords. The soldiers of the guard 
were now ordered to assist these assassins; but they had no stomach left for such 
work, and all they did was to fire their muskets through the windows at the 
ceiling. The five therefore entered the house alone, and shrieks and scuffling at 
once announced that they had begun their brutal work. It was completed before 
ilark, and coming out, the murderers locked up their shambles for the night. It 
is a satisfaction to know that at least two of them afterwards expiated their 
offence on the gallows; but few save the most charitable will deny that this 
death was too good for them. The Nana is said to have passed that night in 
watching his ballet-girls dance and sing. In the morning the dead and the 
living (for some were not yet despatched) were dragged forih and cast into a 
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bricked well within the compound.^ A few pale children had still sufficient vitality 
to run wildly round the well before their pursuers, but all at last found a grave 
within it. That grave is now the centre of the Memorial Gardens. It is surrouiuU 
ed by a light gothic screen, over whose portal we may read the touching inscrip- 

l-jon._«« These abe they which came out of creat tribulation,” Within, 

above the well itself, rises a pedestal girt with another legend Sacxiei) to 
THE PERPETUAL MEMORY OF A GREAT COMPANY OF CHRISTIAN PEOPIaE, OHTPjFLY 
WOMEN AND CHILDREN, WHO NEAR THIS SPOT WERE CRUEIjLY MASSACRED BY THE 
FOLLOWERS OF THE NaNA DuNDU PaNTH OF BiTHIJe, AND CAST, THE DYINCI 
WITH THE DEAD, INTO THE WELL BELOW, ON THE 15x11 DAY OF JULY, 1857. Ou 
the pedestal, at the foot of a cross, stands a palm-bearing angel from the chisel 
of Baron Marochetti. The statue is dignified and striking, and wortliy of tho 
position it occupies. 

This last and foulest massacre was followed by a rapid and signal revongo. 

Havelock approach- following day (16th) Havclock’s force halted to spend 

es Cawnpore. the noon at Aliirwan on the trunk road, about three milos 

south-east of Cawnpore. But though wearied with a burning marcli of 18 or 20 
miles, they had yet the severest part of their day’s work before thom* Jfor about 
a mile to the front, across the junction of the main road with tlu) by-way which 
diverges into Cawnpore, lay entrenched five thousand rebels. The NAiufs right 
and l§ft wings rested upon walled villages defended by heavy guns, onaconcotl 
in groves which afiorded excellent shelter to his sharp-shooters. His <*,entr(^ was 
similarly placed and strengthened by a poworfid howitzer, Tho superiority of 
the mutineers, both in numbers and artillery, was iinmeiiHO ; and to advance 
along the road against their front would have been to court carnage, if not ddVnit. 

Battle of Cawn- Uavelock therefore resolved to imitate the Prussian 
pore, July 16 th. Leuthen, and debouching towards tho right, to advanoo 

undercover of groves against the enemy’s left flank. Tracing a plan in i.ln^ dust 
%vith his scabbard, he parefully explained tho proposed manauivro to his onkxn\s, 
and gave the order to advance at about hall'past two in tho afternoon. Tim 
handful of volunteer cavalry were sent forward as if to attack tho (monty’s front, 
and the feint succeeded completely. Upon these adventurous liorHcmcm tlio 
mutineers concentrated their fire; and our infimtry had almost c(>m|)h 3 tod tho flan k¬ 
ing movement before a gap in the trees revoalod what WTis going on. Our 
guns had not yet, however, come up; and those of the cueiny began raking our 

at first supposed that female captives in the Biblghar liad been siibjcd.ed to violeiuro 
nrofed thlfi iSiff massacre ; but later iiivestijratioim by Colonel Willbuns and Mr* SlH'rer 

iati One young lady was, indeed, snalehed fnan the sliuighter al 

IJuropean blood deUvercr, u cavalry trooper. But slio was not ol |mri 
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ranks to some pnppose. Secure in their artillery, the rebels derisively ordered 
their bands to play Cheer, boys, cheer,” and it was to the somewhat discordant 
combination of this air and their own pibroch that the 78th Highlanders rushed 
upon their foe, followed by the 64th Regiment. A few minutes saw the left wing 
of the enemy flying before our bayonets, its bands silenced, its guns taken,^ and 
the village upon which it rested occupied by our troops. Many of the sepoys fled 
altogether from the field, but others rushed to strengthen their centre ; and 
against this, after a few stirring words from Havelock, the British advanced. 
The infantry were now joined by the cavalry, and after a brief struggle, ringing 
cheers proclaimed that the Nina’s centre had met with no better fortune than his 
left. Leaving the rebel howitzer and its village in charge of the cavalry, the in¬ 
fantry now swept down upon the enemy’s right. Here, again, they carried all be¬ 
fore them, and two fresh guns were added to the list of those captured. Thus had 
the enemy’s original order of battle been completely destroyed. But if our tired 
little force hoped that the day was won, they were disappointed. The rebels ral¬ 
lied to the rear of their first position in another wooded village. The guns 
which had been posted here in view of a second resistance now opened a damag¬ 
ing fire upon our advancing colamns ; and still the weary bullocks had failed to 
drag our artillery to the front. At this critical juncture was heard the clear voice 
of Havelock inquiring what regiment would take that village. Again our infan¬ 
try rushed forward, and the capture of the village was a thing of the past. The 
enemy now appeared to be in full retreat on Cawnpore, and our exhausted 
heroes threw tliemsclves on tlio ground to rest. But their work was not over. 
Resolved to strike one more blow for crowm or pyre, the Ndna rallied in person 
his dispirited troops. He had posted three guns, one (a 24-pounder) upon the 
branch road to Cawnpore; and from these guns the recumbent British now 
received a fresli challenge. Two bodies of rebel cavalry rode forward across the 
plain, wdiile tlieir unmounted comrades advanced with much blare of trumpets 
p,ud beat of drums. Our men leapt to their feet and advanced once more to meet 
tlio foe. Many a fatal gap was hewn in their ranks by the grape of the enemy ; 
but two circumstances now occurred which finally decided the battle in favour of 

Final rout of the British. Led by the General’s son and aide-de-camp, the 
present Sir Henry Havelock, the infantry charged and cap¬ 
tured the 24-poundcr which had wrought such havoc in their columns ; and at 
the same time four English guns were brought to bear on the enemy. The well- 
cliroctod fire of this battery soon pounded the rebels into a precipitate flight 

1 In the cfipturo of guns the honours were divideeb three being taken by the 61th and three 
f>y the 78th Eegimcjit# 
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towards Oawiipore, and Havelock^s contingent bivouacked at nightfall two miles 
from the station. That evening, the N^na rode through Oawnpore in hasty flight 
towards Bithur. To the last he had continued his gasconad- 
might of the Nana. manifestoes; and as, panting with unaccustomed exercise, 

he galloped past, he might have heard his criers proclaiming that but one hun¬ 
dred Englishmen had escaped extermination, and that as many rupees would bo 
given for the head of each survivor. 

On the following morning (17th July) Havelock’s force marched into 
The English re- .Oawnpore and encamped on the parade-grouud. The rebel 
occupy Cawnpore. troops were now in disorderly retreat towards Fatehgarh, 
Lucknow, and elsewhere; but as the English advanced guards nearod the city 
a body of horse, left behind for that purpose, fired the magaizine. The event is 
graphically described by Mr. Sherer, who, entering Oawnpore with Havelock, 
assumed the duties of magistrate and collector:—Suddenly in the direction of 
Oawnpore, a gigantic tongue of flame leapt up as it were to lick the sky, follow¬ 
ed by a large cloud of smoke which, preserving somewhat the shape of a bal¬ 
loon, ascended swiftly. We looked at each other, and that moment exporienoed 
a slight shock like a weak electric current, and then the mighty thunder broke 
in the distance, and seemed to roll towards us and around us.” The English were 
now at liberty to examine the varioixs places of interest connocted with the 
rebel occupation. On seeing the entrenchments, all wondered how the garrison 
could for even two days have held out behind such defences; but on peering 
down the well at the Bibighar our soldiery were inspired with bitter feelings of 
revenge. It is not surprising, therefore, that Havelock soon found liimself forced 
to forbid, under penalty of death, the acts of retribution which the scenes of 
massacre around were well calculated to suggest. To remove his men from the 
temptations of drink, robbery, and worse, as well as to protect the city against 
the attack he was led to expect from Bithur, the General next day (18th) 
marched out to the Mission premises beside the grand trunk road at Nawitbganj. 

He had, however, nothing to fear from Bithdr. Deserted and threatened 
by the bulk of his followers, the Nana had on the pracoding night fled from his 
palace. Even in trepidation ho did not forgot his cruelty, and before departing 
he ordered the execution of Mrs. Carter and the baby of whom slio had been 
delivered beneath his roof. Embarking on the Ganges with the ladies of his 
household, he gave out that he was about to commit suicide by drowning, and 
that the extinction of a light would mark the moment of his immersion. The 
sturdy beggars known as sons of the Ganges” (Ganffa putra) were watching 
on the shore, and when in midstream the light was extinguished, rushed up with 
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a yell to plunder liis palace. Meanwhile, the crafty Nana, who by this blind had 
avoided pursuit for at least one night, was disembarking under cover of dark¬ 
ness on the Oudh shore. He was seen a few months later, with a starving 
retinue, in the forests to the north of that province; and it is believed that he 
iiltimately escaped, almost unattended, into the mountains of Nepal. If still 
alive, he is about fifty-seven years of age, and it is hardly probable that he 
will be ever captured to adorn a gallows. 

• On the same morning, as General Havelock marched out to Naw^bganj, 
Ke-establislimeiit Mt. Sherer proclaimed in the city the restoration of British 
tration. power* The mercantile population expressed and,'"as men 

who had property to be plundered, doubtless felt great delight at our return. Mr. 
Sherer at once despatched police officers to take charge of the Sirsanl, Sachendi, 
and Shiurajpur stations, in order that the roads to Allahabad, K41pi, and Dehli 
might be kept open. Next morning (19th) Major Stephenson was detached with 
a party of the Madras Fusiliers to reconnoitre Bithur. Finding the place almost 
deserted, he destroyed the Nana’s palace, and returned to Cawnpore with a booty 
of nineteen guns. On the 20ih General Neill arrived with more Europeans from 
Madras and elsewhere; in all about 400 men. A new entrenchment, commanding 
Departure of Have- between Cawnpore and Oudh, was now constructed; 

and in this entrenchment Neill was left on the 25th with a 
garrison of some 300 British soldiers, while Havelock crossed the Ganges to re¬ 
lieve Lucknow. One of Neill’s first acts on assuming command was to investigate 
and punish cases of massacre* Behel ringleaders were compelled before execution 
to clean up a portion of the pool of blood, still two inches deep, on the floor of 
the Bibighar. By so doing high-caste Hindus died in what they imagined to be a 
state of spiritual uncleanliness ; and Neill has by a perhaps excessive humanita- 
rianism been condemned for thus adding to the terrors of death. His object was, 
however, ^^to inflict a fearful punishment for a revolting, cowardly, barbarous 
deed, to strike terror into these rebels ;” and there are many who think that 
the punishment chosen was not disproportionate to the offence. For whatever 
blame may attach to these executions the magistrate of the district was not res¬ 
ponsible. On taking command General Neill had informed Mr. Sherer that the 
occupation of Cawnpore was purely military, and had placed Captain Bruce of 
the Bombay army in charge of all police arrangements. The magistrate was 
thus for the time superseded. 

Not long after Havelock’s departure, the 42nd Native Infantry, which had 
Invasion of the mutinied at S%ar, entered the district by the KSlpi road and 
42na native Infantry, adyancod on Akharpur. It ■was supposed that thence they 
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would m£tr<?h straight on BitMr ; but making diversions first to the right anti 
afterwards to the left, they murdered the ojEficers in charge of Sachendi and Shiu- 
rajpur police-stations. Halting finally at Bithdr, they became the nucleus of a 
serioQS gathering. They had come provided with two small guns and some 
irregular horse, and were now joined by stray men from the 2nd Cavalry and 
3rd and 17tli Infantry. General Neill constantly marched in force through the 
environs of the town, twice sending an armed steamer up the river to Bithdr t 
and awed perhaps by these demonstrations, the enemy confined its movenfbnts 
against Cawnpore to a few nocturnal rambles in the suburbs. But the presence 
of a rebel force so near Cawnpore was not to be tolerated. On the 16th August, 
therefore, soon after returning from his swamp-defeated expedition towards 
Lucknow, Havelock marched to Bithdr and bombarded sedition out of the town. 

Police posts were now re-established at Bithdr, Sachendi, 
a?hey are diapersea. Shiur^jpur, and the gradual recovery of British rul0 

began to alarm rebel landholders. Several, including the Bdja (Durga Parshdd) 
of Sachendi, attempted to make their peace, and received in answer the promise of 
a fair triaL But this,” writes Mr. Sherer, “ did not meet their views. Gradu¬ 
ally, as it became seen that Cawnpore was only a garrison, w’henit was clearly 
known that the troops collecting at Cawnpore had not for their immediate object 
the pacification of the Dadb, but were intended to cross the river, this desire to 
conciliate died away; and the disafiected began to look towards Gw^iliar as afford¬ 
ing them some hope of a second subversion of the British power, and this timer 
with a more permanent success.” 

Such hopes were, however, unlikely to be realized for some time. In 
September. Reco- September, English government became yet more firmly 
very of British power, re-established. On the 16'th of the month arrived large rein¬ 
forcements under the Bayard of India, ” Sir James Outram, who, refusing to 
supersede Havelock, enlisted as a volunteer under that leader. By this time 
police-stations at Sirsaul, Ghatampur, and Bhognipxir, with outposts at Bilhaur 
and in the neighbourhood of Cawmpore, had been added to those already exist¬ 
ing. Kevenue, too, was being collected in the Huziir tahsil, Bithdr, and parts of’ 
Barb Salempur, Ghatampur, Easlilabad, and Shiurdjpur. But the boat-bridge 
across the Ganges had now been reconstructed; and on the 19tih the British force 
under Havelock, Neill, and Outram left Cawnpore to attempt once more the relief 
of Lucknow. Any evil effects which might have resulted from tlieir departure 
were counteracted for the time by news that on the same date Dehli had fallen. 
But prestige alone was insufficient to extend our sway in the district, and matters 
remained much in the same position as before. The Meo ThSkurs, assisted by 
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Rija Bhko and Kalandar Grir Goshain, kept Bliognipnr^ Sikandra, and Akbarpur 
in constant turmoil In Easdlabad the party against us was headed by the Gaur 
Thakurs under the Raja of Isffir (Daryao Singh); but our cause found in the same 
tahsil several influential supporters. Shiflli and Shiurajpur were sometimes har¬ 
ried by errant horsemen from the squadrons of the Nana or Nirpat Sing. The 
Chandel Rajas of Sachendi and Shiurdjpur (Sati Parsh^d) continued to give active 
assistance to our enemies^ nor did the murder of policemen cease; and the oflScers 
in charge of the Bithflr and Sachendi stations were slain—the former by rebels 
from the Oudh bank, the latter by a party from Akbarpur. 

In October the security of the district was threatened with a severer dan¬ 
ger. The capture of Dehli had driven down-country large 

o JL fc/ o 

bodies of fugitive mutineers. One such party under Bakht 
Khan had crossed the Jumna at Muttra (Mathura), and passing hastily down 
the Dudb penetrated as far as Shiurajpur. But by this time there was fortunately 
a British force to resist the marauders. Marching from Cawnpore with 600 in¬ 
fantry and several field guns, Brigadier Wilson came, saw, and conquered. After 
a mere brush with our troops on the 19th, the rebels fell back, to be almost anni¬ 
hilated at Kanauj a few days later by Greathed’s pursuing column from Dehli. 
On the 26fch this column arrived at Cawnpore, being succeeded on the 9th of the 
next month by a large force under the Commander-in-Chief, Sir Colin Camp- 
Novembcr. S i r bell. ^ Ominous rumours were afloat heralding the advance 
es^'^through^*^ ^ powerful rebel contingent from Gwaliar, but Sir Colin 

pore. had before him a more important task than the defence of 

Cawnpore. Leaving here a small force under General Windham, he harried on 
to relieve Havelock, who had succeeded in entering Lucknow only to be closely 
blockaded therein. 

Seeing the coast fairly clear, the Gwdliar contingent crossed the Jumna and 
Invasion of the advanced along the Kalpi road towards Cawnpore. On the 

Gwaliar contingent. 26th November General Windham went out to meet them at 

Bhaunti, some ton miles down that road, and giving them a very decided repulse, 
captured one of their lO-inch howitzers. But confident in the superiority of their 
numbers, the rebels were not thus to be foiled. Quitting the highway which had 
witnessed their defeat, they next morning struck across country to the grand 
trnnk road; and receiving at Rdwatpur on that road a large and welcome rein¬ 
forcement from Oudh, they swooped down upon Cawnpore. This raaiioouvre, 
which General Windham’s force was too weak to prevent, placed the rebels once 
more in possession of the city, and the British troops passed that night within 

^ Afterwards'Lord Clyde. 
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their entrenchments. But speedy delivery was at hand. Sir Colin Catnpbollj 
after raising the siege of Lucknow and giving its death-blow to the reboHiou in 
Oudh, was already returning to Oawnpore. On the evening of the 28th, as the 
garrison were resting after a successful sally, he rode into the beleaguered 
entrenchments. Before crushing the insurgents he allowed his men a few days^ 
rest, but a desultory cannonade was maintained on both sides; and when, on the 
December. Cirii dst December, Captain Bruce surrendered charge of the 
rule re-established, district to Mr. Sherer, round shot were whizaing overhead. 
Meanwhile the enemy was being daily reinforced by straggling bauds of rebels, 
including some of those who had mutinied at Cawniporo. Tantia Topi and Jwala 
Parshad revisited the scene of their former atrocities. But while tho Gwdliar 
force was hopeful, the late followers of the Nana are described as despondent. They 
knew by experience what sort of prowess they had to encounter. The unfortu¬ 
nate city was again subjected to almost daily plunder by tho mutineers, sugar 
and sweetmeats being apparently tho booty which was most in demand. But 


the citizens had their consolations. The supplies imported for the consumption 
of the rebel forces produced a glut in tho market, and those who had perhaps 
been grumbling at war prices had now the chance of buying wheat at 21 sers 


the rupee. Little remains to be told. On the 6th December Sir Colin Campbell 

Seo^lTattie® of Stronghold, scattered the Gwdliar contingent 

Cawnpore. in every direction and captured all their guns, Tho action 

was rather a rout than a battle. The enemy had taken up a position on tlio other 
side of the canal; but when this had been crossed under a heavy fire, tho 
rebels were virtually defeated. They were pursued and severely cut up by tlus 
cavalry under Sir Hope Grant. « The delusion,” writes an observant witness, 
“was over. The district saw that British supremacy was inevitable ; and sick of 
misrule and confusion, it finally succumbed.” 


On the 18th December, Brigadier Walpole’s column began its march 
ofthrmstr^o°,^«!em- district, famishing an opportunity for tho final 

bet, 1857-May, 1858. re-estahlishment of police-stations at Akbarpur, Hasfilabad 
Derapur, Sirsaul, and Ghdtampur. To the three places first named their talisilis 
were also restored. Towards the close of the month tho eemmandor-in^chiof 
qm e awnpoie for Fatehgarh, and as he passed northwards through Bhiu- 
rajpur and Bilhaur, those towns were once more provided with police-stations. 
In J,naary, ^ir Cohn returned to Cawnporo, where ho lingered until at tho end 
of February a final advance was made on Lucknow. Bhognipur and Sikandni 
^tinned under the mutinous influence of Kdlpi; but tho ,irosonoo at Aklmrpm- 
ofamovable column under Colonel Maxwell restrained themfrom active rebellion. 
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At length, on the 23rd May, Kalpi yielded to Sir Hugh Eose.^ Turbulence in 
the southern parganahs of this district subsided, and the magistrate was enabled 
to report ^^uhique pax .’’ 

A few minor incidents whieh occurred before the final quenching of 
rebellion are thus noted by Mr, Sherer;—I recall the burning of Easulabad 
tahsili by the fugitives after the battle of Khajjwa in Fatehpnr. I recall a raid of 
E^o SShib from the Ganges to the Jumna, and an attack on Easulabad by Bt^wa 
zammd^rs; but these were detached incidents, scarcely calling for notice in a 
narrative of this kind, I followed but the other day^ close upon the retreating 
footsteps of Firoz Sh^h, but I found the ploughman in the field; the boy singing' 
at the well as he urged the bullocks down the slope; the old woman sitting at 
her door, twisting her little cotton gin (I fear with scarcely velocity enough 
to compete with the new world) and her daughters grinding the millet—all 
supremely unconscious of the descendant of Timur, who with somewhat unseemly 
haste had made but yesterday a royal progress through their fields and villages. 
The taste for misrule ha^ clearly for the time departed. The people have seen 
that neither Riij a uor Nawab can construct a practicable administration, and 
the old rule seems bettor than none.’' 

It remains to notice the punishments with which this sanguinary rebellion 
Punishment of was visited. Amongst many executions, that of Tantia Topi 
was the most important. A fine levied upon disloyal citizens 
of Cawnpore was devoted to the construction of the Memorial Gardens, and 
the following forfeitures of land belonging to seditious chiefs were enforced:— 


Name of rebel. 

Villages forfeited. 

In whole. 

In part. 

Sati l^arshEd Klija of Shiiirajpur.., ... 


IG 

25 

Durga Parshad, E^ija of Sachendi 

**• 

4 

4 

Daryao Singh, Biija of Nar 

f «* 

... 

4 

Others m ••• M« 


61 

70 

Total 

ff r« 

81 

112 

^ Afterwards Lord Strathuairn. 

? * 

c, at the close of 1856, 
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Gazetteer of the district. 


Akbaepde, the head-quarters of the parganah and tahsil so named, stands 
on an unmetalled branch of the metalled Kftlpi road, 26 miles from Cawnpore 
and 8 from the EAra station of the East Indian Railway. The population in 
1872 numbered 4,911 souls. Known originally as Guraikhera, the town was 
subsequently renamed after the Emperor Akbar (1556-1605). It has super¬ 
seded Bfvra as the scene of a twice-weekly market, and is enlivened in Chait 
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(March-April) by a small fair. The public buildings are a talisili, munsifi, 
first-class police-station, imperial post-office, and school. Akbarpur can, 
moreover, boast of two fine tanks—one built in the reign of the Nawdb Vazir 
(1747-1801) by a tax farmer named Sital Shukul, the other in later times 
by a distiller called Chabba. Act XX of 1856 (the Chaukid^ri Act) is in force 
here, and in 1876-77 the house-tax thereby imposed gave, with miscellaneous^ 
receipts, an income of Ks. 1,116. This was spent chiefly on conservancy, 
local improvements, and the police establishment, which consisted of 13 chauki- 


Physical features. 


dars or watchmen. 

Akbaepur, the most central parganah. or tahsil ^ of the Oawnpore dis- 
Boundaries, areas, bounded on the north by parganahs Easulabad and 

Shinrajpur; on the east by parganah Jajmau ; on the 
south by parganahs Gh^tampur and Bhognipur ; and on the west by parganah 
Derapur. According to its settlement I'ecords, Akbarpur contains 158,029 
acres, of which 51,105 are unassessable, 20,552 culturable, and 86,372 cultivated. 

Passing for some distance through the north of the parganah, the river 
Bind skirts afterwards the north-east and eastern bounda¬ 
ries. Along a portion of the southern frontier flows the 
Sengur. A large lake at Gogamau with a smaller one at Narha are the sources 
of the Non, the greater of the two confluents forming this stream being some¬ 
times named the Neora. In the watersheds and basins of these three rivers 
the parganah has three well-marked divisions of surface. To the north and 
east lies the fertile plain drained by the Rind, where the soil is of a reddish 
colour and highly cultivated, Mandaiili and Gahlon being perhaps the richest 
villages of a rich tract. Here irrigation is easy and a well may be seen in almosfc 
every field. Next comes the central belt of loam or the basin of the Non 

river. Its fertility is diminished by the presence of barren lubsar plains and 
(especially towards the west) of dhdk forest. Last to be mentioned is the 
country skirting the raviny banks of the Sengur. Its soil is, like that of the 
Bind basin, red, hut contains a greater admixture of sand and kunkur. The 
Etawa branch of the Ganges canal flows from north-west to south-east 
ferough the parganah, giving out distributaries on either side. Of these the 
most important is the Ghatampur rdjbaha, which has supplanted the badly 
aligned Tigain channel, and is now a source of irrigation both in this parganah, 
mi Ghatampur. The metalled road to Kalpi passes through the parganah 
mi there is an encamping-ground beside this highway at Bara. Unmetallcd 
reads connect Gajner on the east with Riira on the west and Bara, by way 
I In the Uawnpore district these terms now coincide. 
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of Akbarpnr^ with Dertipur. At Riira there is n station of the East Indian 
Railway, which trayerses the north of this parganah. 

Akharpnr appears in older Government records as Akbarpur-Shdhpur, 
deriving the latter portion of this name from the ancient 
mahal of Shahpur, in which the bulk of the existing par¬ 
ganah was once included. Prom Sh^hpur on the Jumna, now a mere group 
of ruins, the headquarters of the mahal w^ere transferred to Bhojpura on the 
Rind, and thence to Akbarpur. The modern parganah includes also another 
Akbari mahdl, that of Bara. At the last settlement, to increase the compact¬ 
ness of boundary, eight villages were annexed from Ghtempur and two from 
Bithiir, whilst nine were transferred to Shidli, The follow¬ 
ing statement compares the present and past areas :— 


Settlement areas. ^ 


Total area. 

Unassessed 

AREA. 

Assessable area. 

i 

ou 

irH 

0$ 

m 

m 

0) 

u 

3 

o 

B 

a5 

CJ 

h. 

<v 

5 
« 

6 

Uneulturable 

waste. 

Groves. 

o 

rQ 

ce 

c5 

o 

Fallow. 

1 CuUivated, 

Wet. 

5 

Total, 

Acres, 

A cres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Present 168,029 

22 

51,083 

4,294 

14,395 

1,863 

39,348 i 

47,024 

86,372 

106,924 

Past 157,627 

3,984 

68,108 

... 

12,876 

6,218 

47,311 

30,131 

1 

77,442 

951,636 


The recent revision was effected by Mr. Wright and gives the assessable area 
as 67*7 per cent, of the whole, and the cultivated area as 81*0 per cent, of 
the culturable. Of the cultivated acreage 45*8 per cent, is irrigated, chiefly 
from wells, masonry and earthen, but largely also from the canal The 
proportions of irrigation from these and other sources may be thus displayed:—• 

From well. From canal. Other sonrees. 

Acres. Acres. Acres. 

29-2 12-7 3*9 

The cultivated area has increased during the last 30 years by 11*5, and the 
recorded irrigation by 11*8 per cent.; but in the opinion of the settlement 
ofiicer the real increase of irrigation has been greater. 


1 The figures given in this and the subsequent parganah notices of the Oawnporo district 
contain the latest result of the corrections made for the final settlement report. They 
accordingly differ from the figures already given in the district notice. In the Btatcment at 
page 17, the column ‘‘total irrigation'* includes assumed irrigation, i e, irrigated and irrigable 
land, not actual irrigation only, whilst the lattei^alone is given in these parganah notices. The 
column “ total cultivated area" in the same statement gives the only available total bascal ou 
the classification of soils and suffices to show the distribution of those soils over the cultivated 
area. Similarly, the statement at page 30 shows roughly the distribution of the various crops, 
although the details ha^e been supersededt>y the more accurate calculations now given. Groves 
at the settlement in 1840 appear to have been included under the head “ unassessed arca»’* 
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The revised assessment amounts to Ks, 2,22,675, excluding Rs. 22,268 
for cesses and Rs. 11,135 for patwdris' fees. The former 
Eevenue demand. amounted to Rs. 2,09,424. The incidence per 

acre of the new demand is on cultivated area Rs. 2-9-3, on cnlturable area 

Rs. 2-1-6^ and on total area Re. 1-6-7. 

The incidence on the cultivated area of the former assessment was 
Rs. 2-6-10. As a basis for his rates of revenue, the settle- 
Rent rates. oflScer assumed the existence of rents on the following 


scale :— 



Gauhdni. 

Man] ha. 

Barha. 

Soils- 

Wet. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Dry. 


Bs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Es. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Us. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rent-rate per acre 

7 11 5 

1 

7 3 1 

6 7 6 

5 4 9 

4 8 2 

3 6 7 


Few enhancements of rent followed the revision of revenue. The new demand 
is described as in no way severe, and as affording relief to many over-assessed 


estates. 

During the currency of the expired settlement no properties were sold 
for arrears of revenue, although one was farmed by the 
th« cSren^oipast Collector until such arrears were liquidated. Still, as a 
setaement. considerable proportion of the propr ietors belong to the 

less thrifty classes (Rajputs, &c.), the number of writs (dastah) issued was 
large. Transfers of landed property not caused by direct revenue process 
amounted to 74 per cent, of the cultivated area, and of such transfers 67 per 
cent, were permanent. Mr. Wright attributes these alienations not to severity 
of revenue, but chiefly to the improvident character of the proprietary body. 

During the same period the price of landed property rose from Rs. 9-1-1 
to Rs. 23-9-5 for private sales, and averaged in the 30 
years a price of Rs. 12-9-7 per cultivated acre. At 
public sales the price rose from Rs. 5-12-5 to Rs. 18-2-11 per cultivated 
acre. The Chauhan Th&kurs, though a united body, have lost much of their 
property through the inevitable tendency to borrow money from local bankers 
on mortgage of their shares. The titular head (Rao) of this family has thus 
forfeited the estate set apart as a support for the title, and has been reduced 
to a small holding of sir land in the village where ha 
resides. Of the 290 estates in the parganah 212 are 


Frice of land. 
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held on the siamindari tenure^ 24 on the perfect pattiddri, and 54 on the imper¬ 
fect pattid4ri system. The last occupies a larger proportionate area than the 
other classes of tenure. Indeed, the subdivision of landed property in this par- 
ganah is minute, and while 16 villages are held by more than 50 proprietors, 
22 only are the property of single individuals. The cultivating tenures are 
thus classified:— 


! 

Land held by ! 

Proportion. 

Average area of 
holding in 

Rate of rent 
acre. 

per 



acres. 


1 * 

i 



Rs. a. 

P- 

Proprietors as sir ... ' 

9 7 

5*2 



Occupancy ( Resident 

54-8 

4 1 

I 4"* 7 

1 

tenants. ^Non-resident,.. ' 

10 1 

3-2 

1 3 9 

0 


12-6 

4-6 

3*2 

31 

4 15 

3 15 

0 

8 


At the time of measurement the autumn crop occupied 38*6 per cent. 

of the area. Jo4r was grown on 12,735 acres, cotton 
on 12,455, and bajra on 2,683 acres, the last chiefly 
along the banks of the Sengur. The spring crop covered 52,567 acres, wheat 
(6,398 acres) and bijhra (39,861 acres) being the principal crops. About 130 
acres arc sown with tobacco in Mandauli and Gi-ahlon villages ; while the exten¬ 
sive cultivation of poppy is perhaps due to the presence of a branch opium 
agency at Rdra. 

The traditional history of the parganah is not without some interest. 

History common voice subjects the country in prehistoric times 

to the Meos. The cliief of that tribe, Lahra Deo, had his 
stronghold in the ravines of Kiimbhi on the Sengur, where an ancient khe 7 ^a 
or village mound still bears the name of Lahrapur. Another stronghold was 
in Kiikchi, and another in Rahaniapur. The Meos were ejected by four succes¬ 
sive immigrations (1) of Gaur Tbikurs, (2) of Bais Th^kurs, (3) of Ohauhdn 
Thaknrs, and (4) of Mughals. The Gaurs belong to the Rastilabad family. 
The Baises immigrated about HOOA.D., and defeating the Gaurs in Kasru 
khera, occupied 12 villages. The Chauhaiis are of the Mainpuri family. Led 
hither by a soldier of fortune, Khemrdj, they ejected the Meos and took pos¬ 
session of 36 villages. In much the same manner some 50 years latei', a 
Mughal named Kutb Beg established himself at Bara. His descendants were 
afterwards called Pathdns, in consequence, it is said, of a title received from 
Slialmbud-din Ghori (1202-1206). They rose during the govorumeut of the 
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Nawab Yazir to some importauee, beeamc fanners of the revenue, and obtained 
by doubtful means the possession of many villages. “ Hence, ” says Mr. Wright, 
«the disgraceful state of affairs which led to the appointment of the special 




ooninaission. 

According to the census of 1872^ parganah Akbarpur contained 204 in¬ 
habited villages, of which 59 had loss than 200 inhabitants ; 
ropulatioa. between 200 and 500 ; 39 had between 500 and 

1 000 ; 18 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 2 had between 2,000 and 3,000, and 

2 had between 3,000 and 5,000. The principal townships or villages are 
Bara, Akbarpur, Riira, and Gajner, the last pkco being noted chiefly for its 
large cattle fair held in Jeth (May-June). Several of the larger villages have 
markets twice a week. The total population in 1872 numbei'cd 101,171 souls 
(45,789 females), giving 411 to the septare mile. Classified according to reli¬ 
gion, there were 94,817 Hiudi'is, of whom 42,846 were females; 6,351 Musah 
m£ns (2,942 females) ; and three Christians. Distributing the Hindu popula¬ 
tion amongst the four groat classes, the census shows 14,589 Brahmfms, of 
whom 6,713 were females; 13,089 liajputs, including 5,158 females; and 1,764 
Baniyas (1,211 females); whilst the groat mass of the poptilation is included in 
the other castes of the census returns, which show a total of 64,375 souls 
(29,764 females). The principal Brahman subdivision found in this par- 
ganah is the Kananjiya (14,503)* Tho chief Rsjput clans arc the Ohaulian 
(4,949), Gatir (1,745), and Cbandol (1,548). The Baniyas belong chiefly to tho 
Dhdsar (1,685) and Umar (581) subdivisions. The most numerous amongst 
tho other castes are the Alnr (13,422), Chamar (11,005), Kachlii (5,608 ), 
and Gadariya (3,956). Tho Mnsalmdns are divided into Sliaikhs (4,128) and 
Patblns (1,778). 

Tho ocoupatio.ns of tlio people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these ifcappoars that of tho male adult 
popxrlation (not loss than 15 years of age), 159 arc employed 
in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, doctors, and 
the like ; 3,535 in domestic service, as personal servants, water-carriers, bar¬ 
bers, sweepers, washermen, &c,; 380 in commerce, in buying, selling, keeping 
or lending money or goods, or tlio conveyance of men, animals or goods ; 21,480 
in agricultural oporatious ; 4,710 in industrial occupations, arts, and mechanics, 
and tho preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, mineral, and auimaL 
There were 6,195 persons I’cturned as labourers and 776 as of no Bpeciflod occu¬ 
pation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age or sox, tho same returns 
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give 3jl62 as landholders, 54,384 as cultivators, and 43,625 as engaged in 
occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educational statistics, which 
are confessedly imperfect, show 2,172 males as able to read and write out of a 
total male population numbering 55,312 souls. 

Akbaepur Biebal, a village of parganah Grhatampur, stands on the 
banks of the Jumna, 31 miles from Oawmpore. Its population (837) is insig¬ 
nificant, but the place was formerly one of some importanee. It was founded by 
Edja Birbal, the Hindu Vazir of Akbar, and derives a portion of its name 
from both minister and emperor. ^ The village afterwards became the head¬ 
quarters of a parganah formed from the older Shdhpur, and was ultimately in¬ 
cluded in the modern Gh^tampur (1808). Traces of the old tahsili buildings can 
be just distinguished. There is an ancient temple sacred to Radha Krishn ; and 
the village celebrates with fairs the annual return of the Holi and Diwali festivals. 

Ameodha or Malikpur Ain, an old Musalman town in parganah Bhognipur, 
stands on the road between Etawa and Kalpi, 7 miles from the latter and 42 
from Oawmpore. The population in 1872 numbered 2,983 souls. Once a town 
of some importance, Amrodha is now decaying; and its market, held twice 
weekly, has been transferred to Pokhraen. The Chankidari Act (XX. of 1856) 
is in force here. The annual receipts from the house-tax thereby imposed are 
about Rs. 78, and the police establishment consists of four chaukidars or 
watchmen. 

Ankiit, a village in parganah Bilhaur on the Ganges, has a population 
of 1,692 souls, and is 41 miles distant from Oawnpore. It is remarkable 
only as containing an opium bungalow and store-house, the property of Govern- 
ment. 

Asalatgakj, a town in parganah Rasfilabad, is 38 miles distant from 
Oawnpore and has a population of 3,497 souls, A market is held here twice a 
week, and there is also a post-office. 

Banipara MahAraj, a small town in parganah Rasulabad, is 30 miles 
from Oawnpore and 5 from the railway station at Rura. It had in 1872 a 
population of 2,132 persons. At ihQSMMart mela or fair held herein March, 
and lasting for four or five days, all kinds of country goods are exposed for 
sale. 

^ Mabesh Das vras a nee<2y minstrel (Bhiit) from Kalpi, in the neighbouring district of 
Jalaun. The wit and powers of versification which he showed during a visit to Akhar’s court 
made his fortune. He was created, first Hindu poet laureate (^Kabi Rdi), and afterwards 
Mdjd Birbal, Often employed on diplomatic missions, he was as a commander less successfuU 
and perished with most of his 2,000 men in an expedition against the Yusufzais. See Bloch* 
mann’s Alu’-i-Akhari (1873), Vol, I, 205, - 404 , and Sir II. Elliot’s Historians of Ii:dia (Dowson’h 
Edn,, 1873), Vol. V, 520, note. 
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BaEA^ a town in parganali Akbarpur, stands on tho Kalpi road, 
miles south-west of Cawnpore. It had in 1872 a population of 2,879 souls. 
Here an encamping-ground for troops adjoins a fine masonry tank built by 
Sifcal ShukI, already mentioned as the builder of a similar reservoir at Akbar- 
pur. There is also a police outpost. Bara is the parent village of the Path4n 
family in this parganali, and was in Akbar’s time the head-quarters of a par- 
ganab named after itself. 

Babei Gabhu, a small town in parganah Siirh Salernpur, is two miles from 
{Sdrh and 18 miles from Cawnpore. It had in 1872 a population of about 2,701 
souls, and is remarkable only for its large lake, on whoso banks p4n (piper betel) 
is cultivated. 

Bhaupub, in parganah Shiurdjpiir, is the site of a station on the East 
Indian line and an imperial post-offlee. It is 16 miles by road from Cawnpore, 
and had in 1872 a population of 231 inhabitants. 

Bhognipub, the head-quarters of the parganah and tahsil so named, is a 
village on the Kalpi road, 41 miles from Cawnpore. The population in 1872 
amounted to 1,113 persons. Here area tahsili, a first-class police-station, a 
dispensary, an imperial post-office, and an encamping-ground. The village is 
said to have been founded three hundred years ago by Bhogchand KSyath, 
whose descendants are still proprietors. To him also is ascribed a largo tank 
known as Bhog S^gar, whose water is used for irrigation. 

Bhogntpub, a parganah or tahsil in the Cawnpore district, is bounded on 
the north by parganahs Akbarpur and Derapiir; on the west by tho latter par¬ 
ganah; on the south by the river Jumna, which separates it from the Jalami 
and Hamirpur districts and the B£oni State ; and on the east by parganah Gli4- 
tampur. According to the settlement records of 1873 the parganah contains 
an area of 180,041 acres, whereof 48,897 acres are unassessablo, 21,988 acres 
culturable, and 109,156 acres cultivated. The river Sengur passes along a 
part of the northern boundary, but takes a sharp turn to the south at Mahlsa, 
and discharges into the Jumna at Keotra near Musduagar. The presence of 
two large streams like the Sengur and Jumna affects the country in their 

Physical geography Deep ravines edge tho banks of both 

rivers, and near their confluonco become rugged and wild 
in the extreme. Here was once, if we may trust an old proverb,^ the scone 
of many a forgotten and many a half-remembered fight; and hero is now 
the haunt of the ravine-deer and the leopard. Away from tho ravines 

^ Dehlx ki kamah Chnpargbatamcn ganwiii/* At Dchli gained, at Olmparglmta lost 
referring to the defeat of Sulluu Husam o£ Jaunpur at the hands of IMiim Khta Loh(miiii 
1468 A. D. 
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tlie soil is of the light loam known as d4mat^ which hero contains a much 
larger admixture of sand than in the more northern parganahs. Towards 
the Jumna the proportion of sand becomes greater, and the soil, which is 
locally termed parwa/^ is varied here and there with patches of a stiff clay 
called kiibar.” In and near the ravines of the two rivers the soil is poor and 
much mixed with nodules of kunkur, except where the action of water has 
washed into lower levels the finer particles of fertile soil. The river Jumna is 
lined in places favourable for its deposit (such as back-waters) by a rich alluvial 
earth. This when of a more permanent character and above the level of any 
but the highest floods is called kachh£r, while the more recent deposits and 
those subject to the most constant change are known as kondar or tar5,i. The 
richest tract of kachhar is that where the waters of the Sengur are dammed 
up by the superior volume of the Jurnna. In the bed of the river, when the 
stream is at its lowest, the thin layers of fertile soil left by the flood and called 
nauleva or tir^ are let by the hiswa and cultivated in small patches with occa¬ 
sional irrigation from the adjacent stream. The kdbar above mentioned is a soil 
of precarious value, which can be ploughed only after an opportune fall of rain in 
Kuar (September-October). Without such rain it becomes too hard for plough¬ 
ing ; but with too much rain, on the other hand, it becomes a sticky tenacious 
mass, equally incapable of tillage. Kdbar and, in a less degree, parwa are most 
liable to become infested with the weedkdns. This noxious growth can be eradicated 
only by leaving the land fallow for several (and sometimes as many as fifteen) 
years- The oast-8engur portion of the parganah has the advantage of irriga¬ 
tion from the Akbarpur distributary of the Etdwa terminal of the Ganges canal. 
There the richest crops of wheat and cane are grown ; but in the Sengur-Jiimna 
doab irrigation is almost absolutely wanting, tlio depth to water being nowhere less 
than sixty feet. Still, owitig to the natural fertility of the soil and the presence of 
a largo and industrious body of Kiirmis, the cultivation is of a high order ; and 
when the proposed distributary penetrates this doab, parganah Bhognipur should 
yield to none in the district for fertility and high cultivation. The drainage 
system is very indistinctly marked. The surface of the country is extremely 
level, and even shallow depressions are rare. In one central spot usar is found. 
The drainage of the locality in question gathers in a large swamp near Pokh- 
raon, and thence forms a channel eastward to the Sengur. The Sonao, in this 
parganah, is a deep watercourse fringed by ravines. 

Bhognipur is connected with Oawnporeby the metalled Kalpi road, which 
has camping grounds at Dig and Bhognipur in this parganah. The river Sengur 
is now bridged at Mawdr ; the former bridge was temporary, and removed during 
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ilie rains. The Mngtal road crosses Bhognipiir from east to west^ spanning* 
the Sengnr on a fine bridge of five arches at Chaparghata.^ The highway is 
here and there marked with kos inindrs, which served the double purpose of 
milestones and lamp-posts. Uiimefcalled roads connect Bhognipur with Der^ur 
and Mtisdnagar with Oawnpore (vid Gajner). 

Bhognipur has existed as a separate parganah only since the cession 
(1801)^ and was formerly included in Akbarpur Sh^h- 
Piscal eais. ancient capital of the latter, Shdhpur village, 

is now a mere group of ruined temples and tombs on the Jumna. The parganah 
used at first to be known as Bhognipur Mdsauagar, but the second part of the 
name has been dropped. At cession it was chiefly in the hands of the Toonga 
Kdyath^ Sarup Singh, who was stripped of his estates by the special com- 
mission. Compactness was secured at the settlement of 1840 by the interchange 
of tillages between this parganah and Ghdtampur. During the present revi¬ 
sion, one small village, Bahrai, has at the request of the proprietors been 
included in Deoli, parganah Ghatampnr. Bhognipur suffered much in 1834 by 
the entire failure of the cotton and a partial failure of the other crops. Go¬ 
vernment remitted revenue to the amount of Rs. 23,000, but the remedy 
was inadequate: recovery was slow, and when attacked by famine in 1837-33, 
the parganah was unprepared to bear up against this fresh disaster. The* 
drought vras obstinate and its victims poor. Without water to grow grain, 
or money to buy it, the peasantry were early reduced to starvation, and died 
in hundreds before distress had become general elsewhere in the district. The 
settlement ofiScer, Mr. Bose, determined largely to reduce the revenue, and 
remitted Rs. 35,533, while a later remission by Mr. Allen raised the total deduc¬ 
tion to Rs. 38,703. 

The revision of the settlement was effected in 1878 by Mr. Wright, who* 
The current settle- raised tliG revenue from Rs. 1,89,848 to Rs. 2,11,480, 

11*3 per cent. The incidence of the demand per 

acre is now as follows :— 


On total area. 


On assessable area. 


On cultivated area, 


Rs. a. p. 
1 2 10 


Rs. a, p. 
19 9 


Rs. a. p, 
1 1 11 
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The former assessment fell at Rs. 1-11-9 per cultivated acre. As the parga- 
iiah had greatly ^increased in prosperity since the settlement of 1840, little or 
no objection was raised to the revised demand. The following statement 
compares the past and present ai^eas :— 



Total area. 
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Assessable area. 
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Acres. 
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Acres. 

Acres. 
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Present *•* 

180,041 

67 

48,840 

2,748 

12,188 

7,052 

10,063 

90,093 

109,166 

131,144 

Fast 

175,269 

3,716 

60,986 

... 

12,613 

7,884 

8,730 

81,331 

90,061 

110,558 


that is, the assessable area formed 72*7 and the cultivated 60*6 i)or cent, of 
the total area. Only 8*9 per cent, of the cultivated area was watered, and tho 
following figures show that the canal is tho chief source of what little irriga¬ 
tion exists :— 


Percentage of cultivated area watered. 


From wells. 

From canals. 

From other sources. 

1*2 

6-7 

2-0 


Alienations. 


Transfers of landed property have been numerous during the last thirty 
years, and 68 per cent of the cultivated area has changed 
hands. The property thus alienated has mainly con¬ 
sisted of small shares belonging to thriftless classes. A remarkable rise has 
during the same period taken place in the value of land. The average price 
per acre has increased from Rs. 6-1-3 to 17-11-9 in private contracts, and from 
Rs. 5-14-2 to 24-2-0 in public sales ; while the highest price on record, 
Rs. 30-15-0 per aero, has been lately paid for shares in the once impoverished 


and almost valueless estates on the Jumna, 
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The following table shows the distribution of the 
various proprietary tenures :— 


Total mahalg. j 

Zaminddrz. 

Perfect pattiddri. 

Imperfect pattiddri. 
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1 
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66,09^ 

Rs. 

1,26,560 

20 

Acres. 

8,473 

Rs. 

16,690 

69 

Acres 

32,871 

Rs. 

64,680 

2 

Acres. 

1,716 
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Sixty-eight villages are hold by single owners, of whom the principal 
are Stiraj Parsh^d Tiwdri of Old Cawnpore (34 villages) 
par^BahTsi shewn^in Alt4f Husain of Lucknow. Six villages are owned 

l^d holing famiiws^ upwards of fifty sharers each. The earliest tradition 

in the history of this parganah is the immigration of 
R4ja Lahra. Believed in parganah Akbarpur to have been a Meo, he is here 
described as a Thakur from a village in the GwSliar territory. His tribe 
overran the, parganah, establishing strongholds in Mayapuri (Mawar), Loi 
(ShUbpur), Moi (Teonga), Umargarh (Musanagar), and Kumbhi. The chief 
was killed and his country taken by Malik L4dhan, an officer of Ala-ud-din 
Khilji (1295-1316). Hereon the government of this neighbourhood was 
entrusted to Thanak Singh, a K4yath from across the Ganges, whose fiither 
had been Diwan to Raja Lahra. The new governor received a grant of Teonga, 
and his descendant Kirat Singh w’as in the reign of Shahjahan (1628-1658) 
appointed k^nungo and chaudhari of the parganah. Remains of a castle 
which this Kirat built on his private domain of Akorhi are still visible. To 
the office of kanungo the family were not altogether new, for Bahlol Lodi 
(1450-1488) is said to have divided its duties and emoluments amongst 
their three branches. These were—(1) the house founded by Lahar Mai, which 
ejected the Gfijarsfrom Kandhi and settled therein ; (2) that of Khartala, which 
afterwards removed to Sathra; and (3) the Teonga clan already mentioned. 
The main line of this last and most powerful branch came to an end in 1858, 
when its estates were confiscated for rebellion; but not before several of its off¬ 
shoots had acquired separate properties in the parganah. Amongst other 
families of landed importance may be mentioned the Panwars of Pulandar, whoso 
Giloli branch assumed the title of Raja 150 years ago, but is now in wretched 
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poverty; tlie Sisodhias of Alirolighat; and Kurmis. The soi-disant KacMi- 
wdhas of the parganah are in reality Meos (see article on Sikandra). The 
tenures of cultivators are thus classified in the settlement records :— 


Land held by 

Proportion. 

Average area 
of holding in 
acres. 

Bate of rent 
per acre. 




Rs. a. p. 

Proprietors as sir 
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6*2 

3-3 
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14-9 

6-4 

4-2 

3*2 

3 11 4 
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The kharif or autumn crop covered only 44 per cent, of the cultivated 
area. Its principal growths were joar (20,541 acres, 
or 18 per cent, of the cultivated area), cotton (15,631, 
or 14 per cent.); and bajra (9,389, or 8| per cent.) The rabi or spring crop 
occupied 53 per cent, of the cultivated area. It included but one per cent, of 
wheat against 32 percent. (36,513 acres) of barley or barley mixed with other 
crops, and 17 per cent. (14,522 acres) of gram. Dofasli or both-harvest crops, 
consisting chiefly of rice, occupied only 2 per cent, of the area. The finest wheat 
is grown in the kachhiir lands, and the proportion of kharif greatly exceeds that 
of rabi in the tract fringing the Jumna. The best tobacca is grown in Aunreri, 
where one field, named Gurdhdi, is famous for its plant, and lets at the high rate 
(for this parganah) of lis. 20 the acre. A common staple is his'dm or safflower, 
sewn in rows amongst some other spring crop. It is often grown on advances, 
the money-lenders coming for their share of produce in June. Up to that 
time the cultivator can preserve it by pounding the petals with a little castor- 
oil. Cotton is the main staple of the parganah, and in favourable seasons this 
crop secures the revenue and supports the cultivator. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Bhognipur contained 231 
inhabited villages, of which 56 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 112 had between 
200 and 500; 42 had between 500 and 1,000 ; 17 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 
and 4 had between 2,000 and 3,000. The principal towns are PokhrixGn, 
Musdnagar (including Ghausganj and Azimgaiij), and Amrodlia. Other large 
villages are Akorhi, Baror, Kaadhi, Muhammadpur, 01 Aima or Satti, and 
Kajpur Todar. In the last three markets are held twice a week. Bhog- 
nipur itself is a mere village, chiefly inhabited by the tahsil officials. The 
total population in 1872 numbered 104,151 souls (48,710 fexiiaks), giving 379 

27 
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to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 94,404 Hindus, 
of whom 43,971 were females ; 9,745 Musalm^ns, amongst whom 4,739 were 
females; and two Christians. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the 
four great classes, the census shows 11,159 Brahmans, of whom 5,161 were 
females; 5,960 Edjputs, including 2,439 females; and 3,833 Baniyas (1,796 
females} ; whilst the great mass of the population is included in “ the other 
castes” of the census retunis, which show a total of 73,452 souls, of whom 
34,575 are females. The principal Brahman subdivision found in this par- 
ganah is the Kanaujia (10,508). The chief Rajput clans are the Kachhwaha 
(1,395) and Ponwar (1,010). The Baniyas belong to the Dhlisar (485), Umar 
(378), Barwal (350), and Ajudhyabdsi (272) subdivisions. The most numer¬ 
ous amongst the other castes are the Chamdr (14,364), Kurmi (13,201), Ahfr 
(12,716), Gadariya (3,630), and Mallah 3,319. Kdchhis are comparatively 
few (2,396). The Musahndns are distributed into Shaikhs (6,347), Pathdns 
(1,887), Sayyids (1,284), and Mughals. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 

census of 1872, and from these it appears that of the male 
Occupations, an 

adult population (not less than 15 years of ago) 165 are 
employed in professional avocations, such as Grovernment servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like; 3,357 in domestic service, as personal servants, water car- 
rierSj barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 708 in commerce, in buying, selling, 
keeping, or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, or goods; 
10,575 in agricultural operations ; 5,022 in industrial occupations, arts and 
mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, mineral, 
and animal. There were 6,606 persons returned as labourers, and 899 as of 
no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age or 
sex, the same returns give 3,982 as landholders, 53,765 as cultivators, and 
46,404 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educa¬ 
tional statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 2,965 males as able to 
read and write out of a total male population numbering 55,441 souls. 

BlDHNtJ, a village of parganah Jajmau, is situated on the Hamirpur 
road, 11 miles south of Oawnpore. It contained in 1872 only 838 inhabi¬ 
tants, but is important as the site of an encamping-ground for troops, a second- 
class police-station, and an imperial post-office. 

BiLHAUB,the capital of the parganah so named, stands on the Grand Trunk 
Eoad, 34 miles north-west of Oawnpore. It had in 1872 a population of 5,954 
inhabitants, of whom 3,731 were Hindus (1,724 females) and 2,223 were 
Muhammadans (1,091 females). TheMusalmans are described by Mr. Wright 
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as respectable, but somewhat quarrelsome. A short distance north of the 
town flows the river Isan- The public buildings are a tahsili, first-class police- 
station, imperial post-office, tahsili school, and road bungalow. The area of 
the town site is 307 acres, giving 19 souls to the acre. The Chaukiddri Act 
(XX. of 1856) is in force here, and the annual receipts from the house-tax 
thereby imposed are about Es. 880, The police establishment maintained out 
of this income consists of eleven chaukidars or watchmen. 


Physical features. 


Bilhaue, a parganah and tahsil in the Cawnpore district, is bounded on the 

, north-west by par^anahs Kanaui and Tirwa of the Farukh- 

Area and boundaries. <»/ *. o 

abad district; on the south-east by parganah Shiurfijpur of 

this district; on the south-west by parganah Kasiilabad, and on the north-east and 

east by the river Ganges, which separates it from the Unao and Hardoi districts. 

It contains according to settlement records 119,694 acres, of which^ 32,977 are 

unassessable, 20,173 are culturable, and 66,544 are cultivated. 

Two streams traverse the parganah. Through the north flows the Isan, 

_ . , which,until close to its iunction with the Ganges, runs paral- 

Physical features, / ? r 

lei with that river. The Pandu, on the other hand, flows 

near and parallel to the south-west boundary. The soil through which the P&ndu 
passes is hard, consistent loam (ddmat) with an almost level surface, out of which 
the bed of the river appears to have been cut with difficulty. The stratum tra¬ 
versed by the Isan consists, on the contrary, of light sandy soil, easily eroded by 
the action of water, or blown by the winds into undulating hillocks. The land 
again which lies above the Ganges is hard and knobby, although gnawed into 
ravines by freshets seeking the river. The hulk of the parganah is occupied by 
the level plain of the Pandu, whose strata overlie those traversed by the Isan 
and Ganges. A considerable portion of the parganah is irrigated either from 
the numerous distributaries of the Ganges Canal (Cawnpore branch) or from 
wells. The Grand Trunk Eoad crosses the parganah from south-east to north- 
^ west, and has enoamping-grounds at Pdra and Arwal. Un- 

metalled roads connect the town of Bilhaur with Easiil* 
abad and Makanpur. 

In 1596, towards the close of Akbar’s reign, the area of the modern Bil- 

, haur was included in two parganahs, Bilhaur and Deoha. 

History. . . 

Bilhaur was probably conterminous with the territory in 

possession of a large clan of Gaharwdr Thakurs, whose chief still holds nine vil¬ 
lages and the title of r^ja. The Isan-Ganges Doab was occupied partly by 
Maliks and partly by Ujena (Ujjayini) Th&kurs, who afterwards received the 
name of Panwtks, The north-west corner was always an unsettled part of the 


Communications. 


History. 
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cotintry. It is near Kanauj, and tte old TMkur residents are said to have left 
it when the RSthor dynasty was ejected from that principality by Shah6b-ud-din 
(1194). They were succeeded by Maliks, XJjenas, and Panwirs, who were at 
constant fend with one another. The town of Bilhaur is indeed said to derive its 
name from a minstrel called Bilhar or Bilhaur who betrayed his TJjena master 
to the Maliks. The tract along the banks of the Isan, being sandy and barren, 
was in all probability the last to be taken into cultivation. It was occupied by 
neither Thdkurs nor Maliks, but the Kurmis gradually pushed their way along 
it, assuming the position of proprietors and supplying the richer villages in the 
ddmat tracts with cultivators. The date of this immigration is uncertain. 

The principal event of recent times has been the last completed settlement. 

This was ejffected by Mr. Buck, who raised the revenuo 

Settlemeutr. 1,89,148 to Rs. 1,94,170 (or including cesses 

Es. 2,13^587), Considerable relief was at the same time afforded to the poorer 
estates along the Ganges and Isan, though it is doubtful,” remarks Mr. 
Wright, whether sufficient reduction was granted.” The incidence of the 
revised revenue is as follows :— 


On total area. 

On culturable area. j 

On cultivated area. 

Es. a, p. 

Ks. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

1 10 2 

2 S ]0 

2 14 9 


The former demand fell at Rs. 2-13-6 per cultivated acre. 

Distribution of area The folloAving statement compares the present and past 
acres :— 


and tenures. 
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Present 

a St 9 • • 

Acres. 

119,694 

126,216 

Acres. 

1 99 

4,976 

Acres. 

32,878 

32,598 

Acres, 

6,741 

Acres 

10,305 

19,366 

Acres. 

8,127 

6,770 

Acres. 

39,658 

38,986 

Acres. 

26,886 

23,630 

Acres. 

66,544 

62,516 

Acres. 

86,717 

68,642 


I See foot note, page 199 . 
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The assessable area was therefore 73 per cent, of the whole^ and the culti¬ 
vated 77 per cent, of the culturable. The irrigated area recorded in the Mas- 
ra or field index was 58 7 per cent, of the cultivated area. In this parganah there 
are 163 malidU or estates, 2,372 proprietors, and 56,439 cultivators, proprietary 
tenui'cs bein^r thus distributed :— ** 


Imperfect patiiddri and 
bhaijachdra. 



During the currency of the expired settlement 90*2 per cent, of the area 
. has been transferred, leaving only 26 villages and 60 por- 

tions of villages (out of 158) in the hands of the original 
proprietors. The price per acre of cultivated land has risen from Rs. 9-9-6 to 
Rs. 9-2-11 in public, and from Rs. 10-5-8 to Rs. 62-11-5 in private sales. The 
average price during the thirty years was as follows :— 



Price per acre. 

Years’ purchase 
of revenue. 

Rb. a. 

P' 


27 8 

4 


9 14 

6 

H 

li 0 

3 



The tenures of cultivators are classified as follows ; 



Average 

Proprietors, holding of 
area in acres. 


Proprietors as sir 
Occupancy C Resident 
teoanta. i Non-resident 
Tenants-at- j Resident 
will I Non-rceident 



Rate of rent 
per acre. 


Rs. a. p, 

5*4 11 

4 C 4 

5 4 2 

4 3 0 
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The census of 1872 estimates the sum paid by tenants 
to their landlords as rent and cesses at Rs. 3,25,963. The 
rent-rates assumed by the settlement officer as a basis for fixing the demand 
were as follows 


Soils. 


Gauhdn. j 

1 

Mavjha^ 

1 Barha. 

Wet. 

Dry* 

Wet. 

Dry. 

Wet 

Dry. 

Bs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Ba. a. p. 

Hs. a. p. 

Ba. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

9 15 6 

6 6 4 

7 3 11 

6 3 3 

5 18 

3 5 8 


^ Mr. Buck deemed that in many cases these rates were ample, if not 
excessive. On the dumat tract the enhanced demand and its attendant rise in 
rents press lightly, but the sandy unwatered lands find difficulty in obtaining 
tenants at the increased rate in vogue. 

The hharif or autumn crops occupied at measurement 35,162 acres and 
the rabi or spring crops 37,311 acres. The principal 
autumn crops were cotton (3,775 acres), joar (9,354 acres), 
and bajra (4,513 acres); whilst among spring crops wheat occupied 7,462 
acres, bijhra 26,921, cane 1,930, tobacco 95, and potatoes, whose cultivation 
is steadily extending, 214 acres. 

According to the census of 1872 parganah Bilhaur contained 156 
inhabited villages, of which 32 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 52 had between 
200 and 500; 46 had between 500 and 1,000; 20 had between 1,000 and 
2,000 ; and 5 had between 2,000 and 3,000. The only town containing more 
than 5,000 inhabitants is Bilhaur itself. The total population in 1872 numbered 
96,439 souls (44,462 females), giving 492 to the square mile. Classified accord¬ 
ing to religion, there were 88,173 Hindus, of whom 40,373 were females ; and 
8,266 Musalmans, amongst whom 4,089 were females. Distributing the Hindu 
population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 14,674 Brahmans, 
of whom 6,922 were females; 5,275 R4jputs, including 2,143 females; 1,681 
Baniyas (744 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is comprised in 
the other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 66,543 souls, of 
whom 30,564 are females. The principal Brahman subdivision found in this 
parganah is the Kanaujia (13,870). The chief Rajput clans are the Gaharw^r 
(1,504), Gaur (519), Chandel (369), and Gahlot (182)% The Baniyas belong 
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principally to the Umar (1,107) subdivision. The most numerous amongst the 
other castes are the Kurmi (125340), Chamar (10,903), AMr (8,390), and 
Gadariya (4,240). 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at 

the census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
Occupations. j? \ 

male adult population (not less than fifteen years oi age) 

147 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 

priests, doctors, and the like ; 2,059 in domestic service, as personal servants 

water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 757 in commerce, in buying, 

selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 

or goods; 20,321 in agricultural operations ; 5,241 in industrial occupations, 

arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all claLSses of substances, vegetable, 

mineral, and animal. There were 4,538 persons returned as labourers and 

683 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of 

age or sex, the same returns give 4,175 as landholders, 47,713 as cultivators, 

and 44,551 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The 

educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 2,353 males as 

able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 51,977 souls. 

Binaur is a large village in parganah Jajinau, 2 miles south-west of 
Saehendi and 14 from Cawnpore. It had in 1872 a population of 2,037 inha¬ 
bitants, and was formerly the titular village of a Chandel Raja. 

Bifosi Najafgarh, a town of parganah Siirh Salempur, stands beside 
the Ganges, 16 miles east of Cawnpore, with which it is connected throughout 
by a metalled road. The population amounted in 1872 to 2,459 souls. Biposi 
was in 1707 granted by the Emperor Bahddur Shah to his servant NawSb 
Najaf Kh£n, and hence its second name. The grant, which was revenue-free, 
was resumed from Najaf Kh£n’s descendants in 1829. The town is chiefly 
remarkable as the site of the indigo factory built by General Martin, to whom 
the estate had been leased by those descendants. He was a liberal tenant, and 
is said to have enriched his leasehold with the 330 vats and 48 masonry wells 
still visible. The generaFs successor in this concern became heavily indebted, 
and his factory and gardens have passed by sale into the hands of a Hdthras 
Baniya. Since then the manufacture of indigo has almost ceased, and the 
trade in indigo seed, for which Najafgarh was once celebrated, has declined. 
The market was built by Najaf Kh4n, and a pair of large gateways were added 
to the town by General Martin.^ The Ohaukiddri Act (XX. of 1856) is in 
force at Najafgarh, and the house-tax thereby imposed provides for an estate 
^ See farther rent-rate report on Siirh Salempur. 
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Hslimeut of three cliaukiddrs or watclimen. The town is surrounded by a 
fertile soil, for which high rent is paid by its Kachhi cultivators* 

Bithur, now a town of tahsil Jajmau, and once the capital of the par- 
gaiiah to which it gave its name, stands beside the Ganges^ 12 miles north¬ 
west of Cawnpore. With the latter city it is connected by a metalled road, 
but the encroachments of the Ganges have of late years so sapped this highway 
that its maintenance in its present position is no longer possible. The 
population in 1872 numbered 7,768 souls. To the great bathing fair held 
at the Brahmavartta ghdt in Kartik (October-November), and to tlio tradition 
which connects that landing-place with Brahma, some allusion has been already 
made. ^ Another legend associates Bithur with Bfi-mchandra, the incarnation 
of Vishnu. It is said that iu a jungle to the south of the town dwelt Val- 
miki Muni, a hermit renowned for his sanctity and austerities. One day sobs 
were heard from the wilderness near liis abode; and sallying forth, the saint 
discovered a pregnant lad}* whom he recognised as Sita or Jdnki, tho wife of 
E^mchandra. Her husband had put her aside under the belief that she had 
been ravished by Rawana, the giant king of Ceylon; and deserted by her 
friends, she had wandered hither. The kindly recluse gave her shelter, and 
before long she was delivered of twin sons, Lo and Kus. Under the fostering 
care of V^lmiki these boys grew to man's estate, instructed in all tho lore of 
kingcraft. When their father Ramchandra let loose the horse before per¬ 
forming the asvamedha sacrifice, they accepted the general challenge which that 
action proclaimed, and tied up the wandering steed. Being hereon attacked 
by the hosts of their father they were defeated and slain. But at this moment 
Sita, weeping for her children, appears on the scene, and over the bodies of 
their fallen offspring a reconciliation takes place between the wife and her 
remorseful husband. To give the legend a yet happier conclusion the sons 
are restored to life by their mother, father, V^lmiki, or some other miraculous 
personage. It should be remarked that this account of the reconciliation be¬ 


tween Eama and Sita differs from that given in the Rdmayana by Vlilmlki 
himself. ^ Numbers of metal arrow-points, the relies of the heroic struggle, 
are said to he found in the soil around Bithtir; and the neighbouring village 
of Eamel ® is said to derive its name from the battle (mn) and the reconciliation 


{meV). On a mound to the south of the town stands a temple raised durino* 

, ^ 71. 2 In the Ramayana Lava and Kusa defeat the armies sent out 

against them. Kama goes out to meet them in person, recognises them as his sons and is 
reconciled without further bloodshed to Sita. The hermitage of V^lmiki is placed at Chitrakot 
m Banda, and no mention is made of Bithur. » The famous dmil Almis Ali Khfin gran¬ 

ted Ramel free of revenue to his maternal uncle Bhagmal Jat, and the village is still in nos- 
session of the latter’s heirs. ^ ^ 
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the mle of the Marhattas to Valmiki, and near it a masonry building called 
Sita’s kitchen and an old temple named Kapaseshward Bithur was selected as 
a residence by Baji Rao Peshwa on his surrender to Sir John Malcolm (1818). 
Settling here on a pension of eight lakhs, the deposed ruler was attended by a 
retinue of at first I 65 OOO 5 and afterwards 5,000 men. For their support a tax-* 
free portion of Eithur and Ramel, known thereafter as Arazi Lashkar, was 
set aside. On the rebellion of the Peshwa’s adopted son, the infamous Nana 
S4hib, this little fief was confiscated and bestowed for life, at a merely nominal 
revenue, on Nardyan Rio, a professing supporter of the British cause. The 
palace of the Nina was destroyed in the course of the rebellion. At present 
the principal landholders of the neighbourhood are Khand ilha (Dlibe) Brahmans^ 
whose chief bears a title (phaudhari) dating back to the middle of the 16th 
century. Bithur consists of two quarters, Great and Little Bithdr. The combined 
town has four markets, one (Collectorganj) having been built when the civil 
and revenue courts were removed here in 1811, and another (Russellganj) in 
the following year by the judge, Mr. Claud RusselL In 1819 the inconvenient 
distance from cantonments caused the removal of the courts to Nawibganj. 

Raja Tikait Rii, a minister or treasurer of Ghazi-ud-din Haidar, king o£ 
Oudh, is credited with having built a fine gh4t with an imposing arcade in the 
Saracenic style. On its upper platform is a Hindu temple. The clusters of 
gh^ts, temples, and dwelling-houses on the Ganges bank lend an imposing and 
picturesque appearance to that side of the town. There are five welLknbwn 
temples in Bithiir named after their founders—(1) Mahant Gobind Nawas, (2) 
Bhajananand, (3) GangAdAs, (4) Gurdiis, and (5) Jogaldas. Bithdr is full of 
Pandits, famous for their caligraphy in the N^gari character. The town con¬ 
tains an imperial post-office and a first-class police-station. The Chaukidfiri 
Act ( XX. of 1656) is in force at Bithur. The annual receipts from the house- 
tax thereby imposed are about Rs. 1,925, and out of this income is maintained 
a force of four constables and 18 watchmen. 

Cawnpore (Kanhpur), the historic capital of the district so named, 
stands on the right bank of the Ganges in north latitude 26° 28' 15", east longi¬ 
tude 80° 23'45", 120 miles from Allahabad. In 1847 there were 108,796 
inhabitants, a number which had increased in 1853 to 118,000. In 1865 the 
population numbered 113,601 souls. In 1872 the city and its suburbs had an 
area of 6,079 acres, with a population of 20 to the acre. 

1 Perhaps a corruption of Kakapakfilieshwara, Kakapaksba-dhara, or cfow-wiiigecljs a title 
given to Rlima and other warriors, from a certain mode of shaving the head, leaving the 
hair over the ears only, resembling wings, as is fancied’*—Moore^s IJmdu Pantheon^ artkl-e 
Kama.” 
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According to the census of the same year there existed 122,770 inhabi¬ 
tants, of whom 90,582 were Hindus (39,863 females), 
Population. 31,894 were Musalmdns (15,093 females), and 294 were 

Christians and others (157 females).’^ The number of houses during the same 
year was 33,391, and of these 15,918 were masonry structures as opposed to 
mud huts. Taking the male adult population, who numbered 49,425 souls (not 
less than fifteen years of age), we find the following occupations pursued by 
more than 40 persons: alms-takers 134 ; barbers 756 ; beggars 513 ; bhiisa 
straw-sellers 99 ; bird-trappers 117 ; blanket-sellers 79 ; blacksmiths 555 ; 
boatmen 151 ; braziers 202 ; bricklayers 146 ; brokers 414 ; butchers 471 ; 
carpenters 555 ; carpet-makers 41 ; confectioners 541 ; contractors 84 ; cotton- 
cleaners 104 ; cultivators 822 ; doctors 153 ; drummers 105 ; dyers 235 ; 
farriers 56; firework-makers 75 ; fishmongers 51 ; flour-dealers 1,064 ; fruit- 
sellers 128 ; goldsmiths 551 ; gold and silver lace sellers 102 ; grain-dealers 
1,210 ; grain-parchers 342 ; green-grocers 545 ; grocers 355 ; hukka (pipe) 
makers 57 ; house proprietors 149 ; indigo-planters 59 ; inn-keopors 121; 
labourers 11,120 ; leech-sellers 41 ; lac-workers and sellers 134 ; landowners 193; 
leather-sellers 163 ; looking-glass-makers 50 ; livery stable-keepers 878 ; limo- 


bumers 331 ; mat-sellers 158 ; merchants 344 ; cloth-merchants 720 ; iron- 
merchants 65 ; milk and butter-sellers 446 ; money-changers 414 ; necklace- 
makers 77 ; oil-makers 420 ; painters and varnishers 83 ; pdn (betel loaf) sellers 
253 ; pedlars 163 ; petty dealers 143 ; perfumers 48 ; polishers of metal 124 ; 
potters 294 ; rope and string makers 173; servants 15,358 ; shoemakers and 
sellers 438 ; singers and musicians 104 ; stocking-knitters 1,059 ; stool-sellers 
153 ; tailors 1,120 ; tinmen and tinkers 46 ; tobacco-sellers 284 ; washermen 
532 ; weavers 1,030 ; weighmen 244 ; and wood-sellers 280. 

The cantonments and civil station fringe the bank of the Ganges, tho 
former being situated east of the latter. Tho river is hero 
about 500 yards broad, but when swollen by tho periodical 
rains attains a width of above a mile. The native city stands a short distance 
sonth-west or inland from the civil station, which it at one point almost separ¬ 
ates from cantonments. It was bnilt on no plan and is badly laid out, abound- 
ing in narrow streets and passages. Its lanes and byways long enjoyed tho 
reputation of being the dirtiest of their kind, but of late years money and 
labour have effectively cleared it of this disgrace. Except on the undulating 
margin of the Ganges, or where indented by the ravines of that river’s tribut 
tary watercourses, the sites of city, cantonments, and civil station are alike 
» This estimate dees not apparently include the British artillery and infantry in cantonmente. 
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flat and unlovely.^ The East Indian Railway is joined about a mile south of 
the city by the Oudh and Rohilkhand line. The principal station is on the 
East Indian, close by the junction ; but the Oudh and Rohilldiand has a small 
station of its own nearer the city, and allows its passengers to start also from 
the Ganges railway bridge, where the train waits for a line-clear message. 
The proposed lines to Kalpi and Farukhabad will have their terminus near the 
Collectorganj market, and the East Indian Railway are now constructing a 
branch line to the same place, to which their goods-station will be transferred. 
The great railway bridge, which would form the most prominent feature in a 
bird’s-eye view of Cawnpore, is remarkable as one of the only two existing 
viaducts |cross the undivided Ganges.^ It was completed in 1875, after six 
years and about 20 lakhs of rupees had been spent in its construction. The 
length is 2,830 feet, the height above low-water mark 60 feet, and the material 
iron. Cawnpore has besides the two railroads several hardly less important 
approaches. Two metalled highways connect it with Hamirpur and K^lpi, 
while a third, the Grand Trunk Road from Calcutta to Dehli, crosses them on 
the south-western outskirts of the city. A metalled branch of the same road 
passes through cantonments, city, and civil station, stretching onwards towards 
Bithiir. And lastly a road, quitting the city and crossing the river by the rail¬ 
way bridge, bears the traveller towards Oaao and Lucknow. Between city 
and cantonments flows the Ganges canal, which discharges itself through a 
series of looks into its parent stream. It is bridged where crossed by the East 
Indian Railway and several other roads. 

The relative position of the principal buildings and institutions is thus 

^ . described by Mr. Tupp:—Starting from the east or 

Public buildings. ^ 11 

Allahabad side, the race-course and brigade parade- 

ground is first reached. West of this are the native cavalry lines, north¬ 
east of which are the European infantry barracks, and between these 
and the river the memorial church, the Wheeler club, the artillery lines, 
and the various military offices. North of the parade-ground is the mdr 
(chief) bazdr, and then the city, and between this and the river are the 

1 With the exception of the Ganges,” writes Miss Roberts, “ which rolls its broad waves be¬ 
side the British lines, nature has done little for Cawnpore ; but the sandy plain, broken occasion¬ 
ally into ravines, which forms its site, has been so much embellished by the hand of man, that 
an unprejudiced person, not subjected to the miseries of field days, will not hesitate to say 
that it possesses much picturesque beauty.’’ Miss Roberts was perhaps favourably prejudiced 
by the gaieties of Cawnpore, in her day a larger military station than at present. “ The 
Cawnpore theatricals/’ she exclaims, “ are really delightful, ” But those who would wish 
to learn something of British life at an Indian up-country station in the reign of William lY. 
cannot do better than turn to the first volume of her “ Scenes and Characteristics of Hindu¬ 
stan. ” The other is that at KajgUat, which carries the same railway over from the Bu» 

landshahr into the Buclaun district, 
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monioriiil ^arJcBS cind tli6 fiinioiis wgII. l^Gst of this 3,ro the district 

ofSoes, Bank of Bengal^ Christ Church, the theatre, &c., and on the bank 
of the river the jail and police lines. Three miles west of these are the 
model farm, Nawabganj, and Old Cawnpore,^ which are separated from the 
present station by villages and cultivated land.’*'^^ There are few buildings of 
any architectural pretensions, and none of any antiquity. The Jdmi Masjid, 
or chief mosque, is a commonplace unadorned structure, but is being gradually 
improved by the few Musalmdns in Cawnpore who can boast of any means. 
Prayag Narayan’s and Guru Parshad’s new Hindu temples are the costliest 
buildings of their kind. Out of 357 mosques the most frequented are those of 
the Id at Oolonelganj and Zaman Khan at Patkapur. Of the 1,143 temples, the 
most popular are those of Tapeshwari Devi, K41i Devi, Lakshmi Narfiyan, and 
Mah^deo; but the temples of Siddhnath and Bara Devi, in the suburbs of 
Jajmau and Jdhi respectively, can each claim a large number of citizen 
admirers. The houses of Diwan Nasir Ali and Aga Mir’s sons are the only 
dwellings of any importance. The former has tanks, fountains, and an audience* 
ball of some beauty, but all these are falling into slow decay from the increasing 
embarrassments of their owners. ThehotwAliy or chief police-station,is an unpre¬ 
tending building centrally but obscurely situated. The Christians of Cawnpore 

E an buildings proportion to their numbers abundantly provided 

with places of worship. There are three Anglican churches. 
The first, situatediii the civil lines, and called Christ Church, was built in 1837, and 
in 1861 made over to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, by whose 
missionaries its services are conducted. The second, St. John’s, in cantonments, 
is a small plain building which was at first deserted for the third, or new 
Memorial Church. But the peculiar construction of the latter renders it so 
hot during May and June that the troops during those months again resort to 
St. John’s. The Memorial Church demands more special mention. It was 
erected at a cost of about £18,000 on the site of Wheeler’s entrenchment in 
cantonments, and serves as a monument to those who fell at or near Oawn- 
pore during the disturbances of 1857-58. It is in the Lombardo-Gothic 
style of architecture, and is built of red brick faced with buff sandstone. Its 
roofs are groined and covered externally with corrugated iron. The floor of 
the nave and transept is paved with marble supplied by the Mah4r5ja of Jodh¬ 
pur, that of the chancel with Minton’s tiles. The principal feature in the 
western fa§ade is the rose-window over the entrance, while the windows at the 

« 1 Of wMcb a description will be given in the next article. ^Imperial Gazetteer, articl® 

■ ^^Cawnp'0r■o ^ > 
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eastern end^ which is apsidal^ are enriched with stained glass memorials to the 
victims of the great rebellion. Other less striking records of bravery and 
death exist in the many tablets which line the walls. Attached to the build¬ 
ing is a campanile 120 feet in height. Of the w^ell memorial and its sur¬ 
rounding gardens some description has been already given.^ The gardens 
cover nearly 50 acres and cost about £7,000, while the memorial raised round 
the well increased the outlay by another £4,000. The expense of construc¬ 
tion was defrayed partly out of a fine levied on the city for misconduct during 
the rebellion, and for the maintenance of the gardens and memorial an 
annual grant of £500 is made by the Government of India. In the gardens 
south-east and south-west of the well are two graveyards with monuments to 
those who were massacred or died at Cawnpore during the mutiny. The whole 
area is irrigable from the canal, which accounts for the uniformly verdant 
appearance it presents in the midst of its arid environments. Besides the three 
churches already mentioned there are two Roman Catholic chapels and the 
Union Church. Turning from places of worship to those of amusement, we 
find a theatre, two racquet-courts, and a club. 


Sirseya Ghat. 


The principal landing-place on the Ganges is that known as Sirseya 
Ghat, a noble flight of steps surmounted by a vaulted 
arcade of brick and stone. It is divided for bathing pur¬ 
poses into two portions—one used by mfen, and the other by women. In the 
latter portion an excellent arrangement securing the most complete privacy 
has been effected. The town owes this ghat, the fine market named Collec- 
torganj, an extensive system of brick drains, a high school and boarding¬ 
house, and many minor works of public utility to Mr. W. S. Halsey, who, as 
magistrate of Cawnpore, for many years directed the municipal administration 
of the city. 


Municipality. 


The municipality of Cawnpore was established under Act VI. of 1868, 
but is now administered under the newer law of 1873 
(Act XV.) Its affairs are managed by a committee consist¬ 
ing of six officials and twelve private persons elected biennially by the rate¬ 
payers. Of this body the magistrate of the district is m officio president. The 
income is derived principally from a license tax on trades and from the rents 
of escheated land conferred on the municipality by Government. No octroi is 
levied as in other municipalities, lest that tax should degenerate into a transit 
duty, and damage the through trade of what is now the most flourishing 
emporium in the North-West, The chief objects of expenditure are police, pub- 

1 Sitpray page 188. 
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lie worksj conservancy^ and extraordinary or miscellaneous charges. The 
following table exhibits the various items of income and outlay for five years 


in the present decade : — 

Beceipts and expenditure of Cawnpore municipality, 1871-76. 


Receipts. 

1871-72 

1872-73 

1873-74. 

1874-75. 

1875-76. 

j Expenditure. 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 

1873-74- 

1874-76. 

CO 


Rs. 

■3 

mm 

Bs- 

Rs. 


Bs. 

Rs. 

Ra. 

Es. 

Ba. 

Opening ba 



4,169 

uooa 

7,312 







lance. 












Tax on profes- 

69,020 

55,m 

69,598 

67,945 

71,728 Collection ... 

1,499 

1,764 

1,898 

2,042 

1,911 

sions and 





iHead-oflS.ee ... 

827 

1,649 

1,618 

1,468 

1,580 

trades. 





i Public works. 

60,161 

34,960 

31,746 

22,636 

33,843 

Tax on car- 

m 

668 

831 

779 

700 Police 

20,730 

20,061 

20,697 

18,874 

19,841 

riages, bor- 






Education ... 

rrt 

... 

.37 

398 

624 

ses, &c- 






C b a r i t able 

1,316 

1,260 

1 515 

1,622 

1,625 

NazM lands 

7,154 

8,168 

11,065 

14,222 

11,045 

grants. 






(esebeats). 






Conservancy... 

29.551 

32,207 

19,497 

20,103 

19,608 

Shops and 

48 

48 

373 



R o a d-water- 

1,332 

1,432 

1,486 

1,608 

2,527 

bouses. 






ing. 






Compound or 

7,629 

6,327 

3,763 

6,440 

5.408 

Lichtine 

1,176 

520 

1,093 

653 

898 

tax. 





(Gardens 

1,200 

862 

2,045 

3,300 

3,622 

rines 

4,032 

2,590 

2,347 

2,932 

1-577 Extraordinary 


806 

16,390 

19,929 

18,990 

Pounds 

778 

779 

615 

764 

'788 

Miscellaneous. 

10,564 

666 

2,415 

3,003 

6,405 

Sales of bous¬ 

1,522 


129 

2,308 

1,966 







es and lands. 












Kefunds and 

2,465 

521 

... 

1,650 

2,387 







recoveries. 












Miscellaneous, 

17,192 

14,131 

18,921 

3,899 

4,302 







Total 

1,93,223 

1,00,235j 

1,11,811 

1,01,937| 

1,07,213 

Total 

1.55,844 

96,067 

1,00,386, 

95,436 

1 1,09,773 


The income had at the close of the year 1876-77 fallen to Rs. 1,05,935, and 
the expenditure to Rs. 99,929; but the chief headings of receipt and outlay 


were the same as here shown. The municipality is saddled with the interest 
and re-payment of a loan borrowed from Government for the improvement of 
its drainage system. It pays under the heading of ^Vgardens” advances to 
certain market-gardeners (Kdchhis) wdio were induced to migrate from 
Parukhabad and practise here the high cultivation of vegetables. As is 
usual in all new settlements^’’ observes Mr. Wright, “the settlers have to be 
supported for several years. But it is satisfactory to learn that they are pay¬ 
ing off the original advances, and the large demand for garden produce, &c., 
will soon make them independent.” Some account of the model farm will be 


given in describing the village of Jeora Nawabganj, in which it is situated. 

The potable waters of Oawnpore were examined by Dr. Jameson in 
^ ^ ^ September and October, 1866, by Dr. Milne in April and 

May, 1867, and again by Dr, Compignd in October and 
November. I have taken the result of Dr. Milne's analysis in the table below 
for waters (1) to (7) and of Dr. Compignd’s analysis for waters (8) to (10). 
The figures of the first column refer to the following waters:—(1) The well 
No. 15, lying between Nos. 1 and 2 barracks of the infantry lines; (2) the Ganges 
canal about 150 ymrds below the native city ; (3) the well No. 19 in the cavalry 
lines ; (4) the well No. 3 in the lines of the royal artillery; (5) well No, 7 
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between Nos. 9 and 10 barracks, infantry lines; (6) well No. 9 between Nos. 7 
and 8 barracks, infantry lines; (7) the Ganges river about 150 yards below the 
native city; (8) the Ganges where used for drinking water; (9) water from the 
Ganges canal immediately above the city used by natives only for drinking 
purposes ; and (10) well in cavalry lines at south end of and between the two 
lines of barracks. The results of the examination show that the physical pro¬ 
perties of the water after passing through filter paper were unexceptionable, but 
that of the Ganges canal showed a dull whitish colour, without taste or smell, and 
did not entirely clear by filtration. The reaction was in all cases alkaline. 
Ammonia was detected present in all, and traces of phosphoric acid, of which an 
abundant precipitate was detected in the waters of the Ganges river. Some 
traces of nitrous acid occurred in Nos. 2, 3,5, and 6, and in all silica and carbo¬ 
nate of soda was found. On the whole, Dr, Corapignd thinks that the 
Cawnpore waters are as regards quantity quite suflScient, but as regards quality 
the degree of permanent hardness is too high, the total solid and volatile 
matters are both high, as also tl e mineral matter and the chlorine also is in 
some amount.^’ 


u 

0) 

a 

Degree of total hardness. 

oS 

4^ 

§ 

s 

a 

s 

ck 

O 

S i 

S’ fl 

Grains of oxygen required 
to oxidise the readily 
oxidisable organic mat¬ 
ter in 1,000 grains of 
water. 

Solids in 70,000 grains of 
filtered water. 

Volatile matters. 

Mineral matters. 

_ 

Earthy salts, &c., insoluble 
in water. 

_- 

Lime as carbonate. 

Soluble salts. 

Chloride of sodium. 

Sulphate of soda. 

1 

8*0 1 

6 6 

•0006 

20'4 

3*80 

19-11 

11-65 

6-66 

S'Osl 

0-78 

2-80 

2 

4 85 

2'86 

*0003 

6*8 

0-72 

7 35 

5 67 

371 

1-6 

1-20 

1-28 

a 

10'3 

7- 

•00016 

80*4 

3-04 

26*04 

18-41 

H 99 

13-2 

4-87 

2*69 

4 

7-63 

6*7 

•0007S 

30-3 

4-36 

24-85 

14* 36 

7-98 

3*2 

2-68 

2-80 

6 

7M7 

6-2 

•00035 

42 0 

6-40 

26-24 

16 10 

7‘7 

9*8 

5-40 

2-66 

6 

65 

6 85 

•00015 

30*4 

3 04 

21 35 

12*95 

4*56 

13-2 

8-04 

0-6 

7 

43 

3*5 

*0048 

1106 

2*52 

8-54 

6-25 

2 62 

3-29 

0-80 

1-54 

8 

4'5 

3 2 

•0004 

9-2 

•51 

8-69 

' 7-4 


1-29 

1 -42 

1 ... 

9 

4-7 

2-8 

•00065 

$•26 

•7 

7-56 

1 5 07 

2-6 

2-5 

1*5 


10 

12*9 

8-8 

•00045 

29-0 

3*5 

S6'S 

16-8 

103 

8-7 

4-2 

2*5 
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In the vicissitudes which befell the towns of Northern India owing to 
Commerce and construction of railways^ GWnpore was a consider- 

manufactures. gainer. It became the emporium where the grain 

of Oudhj, Bundelkhand, and Agra was collected for exportation by rail; 
and as such it has steadily increased its trade at the expense of Fatehgarb, 
Mirzapur, and other losers. But besides the grain derived from surrounding 
districts, the town has other important exports of its own producing. Fore¬ 
most amongst these are the leathern goods which may be regarded as the 
specialty of Cawnpore. There is a Government tannery here, and the leather 
trade, which has been increasing for many years, shows as yet no signs of 
decline. Next to this industry stands the manufacture of cotton stuffs, yarn, cloth, 
and tent“Canvas. The town is remarkable for the oiily two large cotton 
mills worked by steam machinery which exist in Upper India. Of these the 
Elgin is the older, the Muir the younger mill; but some allusion has been made 
above to both.^ The Banks of Bengal and Upper India have each a branch 
at Cawnpore, and thirteen Eoglish firms, companies, or their representatives 
are stationed in the town. There are several shops for the sale of the furni¬ 
ture, stores, and other articles in ordinary use amongst Europeans, but most 
of these are kept by natives. A couple of chemist’s shops and a machine-ice 
manufactory deserve special mention as rarities found only in the largest 
stations. Ice is made here not only by machines, but is collected during the 
small hours of the winter mornings from shallow pans placed expressly for its 
preparation. 

Two deliberative societies and several newspapers testify to the 
Social science and existence of some mental activity amongst the natives of 
c^m^u^ Cawnpore. The Anjuman-i-Tahzib, or Society for the 
Propagation of Enlightenment, is composed almost 
entirely of Musalmans. It was founded in 1875 and holds weekly meetings, of 
which the proceedings are printed and circulated. Amongst its members are 
enrolled many influential Muhammadans of other districts : such, for instance, 
as the Prince Consort of Bhopal. The objects kept in view by the Society are 
(1) education for all, but especially poor children; (2) burial of paupers and 
repair of mosques; (3) good works, such as almsgiving ; (4) suppression of 
extravagance ; (5) to encourage loyalty towards Government; and (6) to memo¬ 
rialize Government on whatever subject may seem necessary. The affairs of the 
Society are managed by a committee of four officers, of whom Muhammad 
Mihndi, Government VaMl, is President. Monthly subscriptions are paid, 

] Page U3. 
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alboit with some reluctanee ; and vernacular newspapers are taken in for perusal 
of the memberSj being in most cases supplied gratis by the publishers. 

The second Society is a branch of the Indian Association at Calcutta, 
and was established in January, 1877. It is open to all natives of India 
without distinction of race or caste, but appears to consist chiefly of Hindds^ 
and particularly of Bengalis. The management is vested in a committee 
who meet monthly. Meetings for public discussion of current topics are called 
at the discretion of the committee. The object of the Society is the promotion 
of a healthy public opinion in all matters of importance, and to promote by 
every legitimate means the political, intellectual, and material advancement 
of the people. 

The newspapers published at Cawnpore are the Matla-%-‘N'dr, the 
Shola--i-T^r, and the the last being printed in Muham¬ 

madan, and the two first in Hindu presses. They contain generally 
a leading article on current affairs, a summary of news, and a few rather 
late telegrams. The following are the printing presses at work in Oawn- 
pore :— 


Name of proprietor. 

Name of press. 

Messrs. Shircore & Co.... 

Exchange 

Mr. X. D. Naronha 

Aldona 

Nawal Kishor 

Nawal Kish or’s ».« 

Jamuna Prasad 

Shola-i-Tur ... 

Bihari Lai «.* 

Matlari-Nur ... 

Abdur Rahman KhEu „. 

Nizami 

Kripa Diyal ... 

Zakayar Nazayar 

Abdul Aziz ... 

Azizi ... 


Where situated. 

Remarks. 

Cantonments 

Can prinf'^in’Romaa 
type only. 

Ditto ..I 

Ditto. 

Civil Lines 

Vernacular- 

Gilis Bazar 

Ditto. 

New Chank ... 

Ditto. 

Patkapur 

Ditto. 

Genoralganj ... 

Ditto. 

GwaltoH 

Ditto. 


Cawmpor© is a military station, under the command of a colonel. The 
troops ordinarily stationed there consist of one Euro¬ 
pean and one native regiment of infantry, a regiment of 
native cavalry, and a battery of royal artillery. 

To the garrison Cawnpore owes its existence as a city. British troops were 
first stationed here in 1778, just a century ago ; and the 
protection thus afforded against plunder and oppression 


Garrison. 


History. 


20 
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drew hither large numbers of traders from Oudh and other native Idngdosaa» 
The village rapidly became a town, which was in 1801 finally ceded to the 
British. Since then, except for a few weeks during the mutiny of 1857, the 
town has always remained in oiir possession. This mutiny was the one great 
event in the short history of Oawnpore, but it has made the name of that city 
universally familiar. It has been described above at considerable length, and 
need not therefore he further referred to here. 

Cawhporb (or Kanhpur) Kuhna, or Old Cawnpore, stands beside 
the Ganges in parganah Jajmau, four miles north-west of its modern 
namesake. The town had in 1872 a population of 2,582 persons, almost 
entirely Hindds. Its origin is attributed to Hindu Singh Chandel, Rfija of 
Sachendi, who came hither to bathe on the festival of Kanhaiya Ashtami, 
or eighth day of the dark half of Bh4don (August-September). Taking a 
fancy to the place, he cut down the forest then extending from Jiijmau to 
Bithur, and built a town called after the lucky day of its foundation, Kdnh- 
pur.^ The supervision of the works was entrusted to his vassal Ghanshydm 
Singh Chauhin, Eaja of Eameipur, who is said to have constructed a house, 
two gates, and some landing steps still in existence. Notwithstanding its 
name, Old Cawnpore is by some accounts credited with an existence of a cen-« 
tury and a quarter only. A ditch running outside the town is ascribed to 
PrasMd Rai Kurmi, an amil or prefect of Marhatta times. The removal of 
the judicial and revenue courts from Bithdr to Nawnbganj in 1819 peopled Old 
Cawnpore with native advocates, pleaders, and other creatures of litigation; 
blit since those courts were transferred to their present locality the town has 
declined. It has now but few wealthy inhabitants. Three or four modern 
temples and ghats testify to its recent prosperity. 

Ceaubbpub, a large village in parganah Shiurajpnr, stands on the 
Grand Trunk Eoad sixteen miles north-west of Cawnpore, and had in 18/2 a 
population of 2,366 inhabitants. Here are an encamping-ground for troops, a 
second-class police-station, and a district post-office. Twice a week is held a 
large market, w^here a brisk trade is carried on in indigo-seed, tobacco, afid 
cattle. On the 9th June, 1857, Ohaubepur became the sceae of a mutiny and 
massacre already described in the history of the district. 

Deoha, a village in parganah Bilhaur, is four miles west of Bilhaur and 38 
miles from Cawnpore. The population in 1872 numbered 2,022 souls. This vil¬ 
lage once gave its name to a parganah now amalgamated with that of Bilhaur. 

yKaaliaiya or Eatih is one of the numerous titles of Krishna, the incarnation of Vishniu 
m Boberi Montgomery aserloes Iht foundation of the town to a chieftain hearing (Ms mtme. 
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BfitiApirR, tke chief town of the parganah and talisll to which it gives 
its naEie, stands on the right bank of the Sengnr, B5 miles west of Oawnpore 
and eight south of the railway station at Riira. With the latter communica^ 
tion is maintained by means of a good imraetalled road. The town contains 
2,149 inhabitants, of whom a large number are Muhammadans, descendants of 
Kdzis and others on whom grants of land were bestowed. Here are sitnated 
a tahsili, a first-class police-station, a tahsili school, a dispensary, and an 
imperial post-office. Derapnr contains the remains of many old mosqnes and, 
a fine masonry tank called Sahas kund. It was once a place of considerable 
importance. In the time of the-Marhatta rule (1756-1762) a fort was built 
here by Gobind Rao Pandit, the governor of the province. 

DerA Manga lpur or Derapur, a parganah and tahsil in the Oawn- 

. pore district, is bounded on the north by parganah Rastih 

Boimduries, area, ^ i i , -m 

abad ; on the east by parganans Akbarpiir and 13iiogmpiir; 

on the south by the river Jumna, which separates it from the dist' ict of Jalaun ; 

and on the west by parganahs Auraiya and Phaphund of the Etawa district. 

It comprises according to the recent measurement 205,859 acres, of which 

54,370 are iinassessable, 29,527 culturable, and 121,962 cultivated. 

The river Sengiir, flowing from west to east, divides the parganah into 

. . two portions. Of these the northern is a fertile loamy 

Physical fcatwrca. 

plain watered by the E-tawa division of the Ganges 
canal and numerous wells. Towards the Sengur itself, however, this tract 
deteriorates, losing its fertility in rugged gulches and ravines. The southern 
portion of the parganah has a soil much resembling that of the northern, but 
its almost complete lack of irrigation prevents the former from competing with 
the latter. Here, between the Sengur and the Jumna, no water can be found 
ut less than 60 feet from the surface ; and what little irrigation exists is reserved 
for the benefit of garden produce. Eastward through the same tract flows 
during the rains the sluggish stream known as the Sunao. The land betvveen 
this depression and the Jumna is said to be the highest in the district. 
The banks of the Jumna are out into deep ravines for a distance sometimes 
of two miles from the river. Here chiMra or ravine*deer may be seen in 
considerable numbers, and as the Etawa border is approached black buck are 
not uncommon. Unmetalled roads connect Derdpur with Mangalpur, Ras-* 
dhan, and Sikandra, where the Pddshdhi samk, or old Mughal road, passes frora 
Allahabad to Uehli. The East Indian Railway traverses the north of the par« 
ganah, with a station at Jhinjhak* 
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That parganali as at present constituted comprises the old fiscal suhdivi« 
^ sions of Derapur, Mangalpur, and Sikandra. Derdpnr 
B'iscal liL tory derived its name from the fact that it was a favourite 

site for thf imperial camp (de^^d). In the sixteenth century Akbar bestowed 
it, free of revenue, on Nawab Amir-ul-ITasrat Chand Shaikh Nasrul Baha¬ 
dur/ Mangalpur consisted of 60 villages, which about the year 1755 were 
similarly bestowed on Mangal Khan; and its old name, Neora, was now 


changed for its present one. The two parganahs were amalgamated in 1809. 
Sikandra was a separate fiscal subdivision, whose history has been given in 
the article on the town so named. The revised settlement of the parganah was 
effected by Mr. Wright, who assessed the tracts north and south of the Sengur 
separately, their physical differences necessitating separate modes of treatment. 
His northern circle he named Derapur, his southern Sikandra. The records 
furnish us with the following details of the parganah area at the present settle¬ 


ment :— 


1 

Total area. 

XJnassessed 

j AKEA. 

Assessable area. 
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Fallow. 
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Total. 


Acres. 

A. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

1 

1 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Derdpnr 

94,657 

1 

24,028 

1,719 

14,084 

l,078i 

26,039 

27,708 

63,747 

70,628 

Sikandra ... 

111,202 

20 

30,321 

1,417 

8,292 

2,937| 

3,486 

64,730 

68,216 

80,861 

Present total, 

205,859 

21 

64,349 

3,136 

22,376i 

4,016 

29,524 

92,438 

121,962 

151,489 

Past do.... 

203,807 

i 

4,145 

72,010 

... 

14 256 

7,668^ 

29,836 

75,993 

105,829 

127,662 


In Der^ur 25*5 per cent, of the total acreage is unassessable and 73‘5 
percent, culturable. Of the latter, again, 76*0 per cent, is cultivated, and of 
this 48*5 per cent, is irrigated. In Sikandra 27*3 per cent, is unassessable 
and 72*7 per cent, culturable. Of the culturable 84*0 per cent, is cultivated, 
and of the cultivated 5*0 per cent, is watered. In Der4pur there has been 
considerable increase of irrigation, owing to the alignment throughout its whole 
length and breadth of canal distributaries. As a consequence, cultivation has, 
since the last settlement, extended 15*8 per cent. In Sikandra, on the contrary, 

^ Bee note to tlie similar heading in the article on pargana^Akbarpur, supra. 
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irrigation has apparently decreased. The following table compares the results 
of the new and old assessments :— 


Tract or circle. 

Old 

revenue 

Present 

Total. 

1 

Revised 

revenue. 

Cess. 

Derapur ... 

Sikandra ... ... ... ... 

Rs. 

1,21,548 

1,32,692 

Rs. 

1,39,670 

1,38,645 

Rs. 

13,967 

13,864 

Bs. 

1,53,637 

1,52,509 


And the incidence of the new assessment may be shown thus 


Tract. 

On total area. 

On culturablo 
area. j 

On cultivated 
area. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a, p. ! 

Bs. a. p. 

Derdpur ... ... ... 

1 7 10 1 

1 , 

1 15 11 j 

2 10 6 

Sikandra... 

1 3 U 

1 11 5 

2 0 6 

Total 

1 6 10 

1 13 8 

2 5 6 


The former demand fell at Rs. 2-4-2 per cultivated acre in Derdpnr and 
at Rs. 1-15-1 in Sikandra. Transfers of land have during 
the last thirty years been fewer in Derapur than in any other 
parganah of the district except J^jmau. Their absence is ascribed to the pros¬ 
perity caused by an increased cultivation of sugar-cane and indigo ; and this 
again is attributed to the introduction of canal water. In Sikandra 83 per 
cent, df the area has changed hands, 69 per cent, permanently. The extensive 
Proprietary body alienations were perhaps due to the exactions of the former 
and changes therein, jagirddf^ Narindargir, which are said to have left the 
village landholders involved in debt. On the incubus being removed landed 
property, hitherto valueless, had a price and was sold up by the creditors.’^ The 
turbulent Meo proprietors on the banks of the Jumna have maintained their 
position more steadily than the industrious Kurmis, who made better tenants 
than landlords- During the currency of the expired settlement 7| estates were 
sold and nine farmed for arrears of revenue, but all these cases save one 
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occurred in the first decade of that period. The proprietary tcmlres are tiiiW 


distributed :— 
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Acres, 

Rs, 


Acres. 1 

1 

R.S. 


Acres. 

Ra. 

1. Derapnr 

166 

96 

28,179 

73,940 

14 

3,340 

8^320 

,56 

22,228 57,410 



... 

2. Sikandra 

227 

129 

34,810 

69,281 

j 

24 

7,980 
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The principal proprietors in Derdpur are Gaur Tliakurs, and the estates 
acquired bj Diwan Ndsir Ali have been mortgaged to the rising Khdnpur 
family of that tribe. In the eastern portion of this tract may be found a good 
many Brahman owners who have acquired land either as the priestly grantees 
of devout GaurSj or as purchasers enriched by recent money-lending For some 
account of Sikandra proprietors see Sikandra. Cultivatory tenures may be 
thus classified :— 
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Rent 


The rent-rates assumed by the settlement officer for 
purposes of assessment were as follows :— 


Tract. 

Gavhdn, 

jH'lanjha, 

JBarha. 

Wet 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Dry. 


Rs. a p 

Bs. a. p. 

Bs, a. p. 

Us. a. p 

Rs. a, p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Derdpiir 

8 8 3 

7 2 3 

6 6 1 

6 6 6 

4 10 9 

3 10 5 

Sikaadra ... ... 

7 8 9 

5 10 7 

6 0 0 

4 14 to 

5 0 0 

4 11 10 


In Der^piir the khaiif occupies 39*4 per cent, of the cultivated area, and 
the principal crops are, cotton (7,729 acres), joar (10,175), and indigo (569). The 
rabi is sown over 30,333 acres, including 2,912 of wheat and 20,503 of hijhra. 
In Sikandra the kharif is 45*3 per cent, of the cultivated area, and the principal 
crops are jo4r (1,361 acres), bajra (4,940), and cotton (10,470). With the rabi 
is sown 51*3 per cent., which includes 664 acres of wheat and 21,092 of barley. 
The difference in the agriculture, and perhaps the soil, of the two tracts is clearly 
shown by the respective proportions of the crops grown in each : — 



Cotton. 

Joar. 

Bajra. 

Indigo. 

Wheat. 

Bijhra, 

Perapur 

7,729 

10,175 

! 

1,405 

569 

2,912 

20,603 

Sikandra 

10,470 

13,761 

4,940 

1 

J7 

1 
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According to the census of 1872, parganah Derapur contained 287 
villages, of which 91 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 123 
^ between 200 and 500; 53 between 500 and 1,000; 

16 between 1,000 and 2,000; 3 between 2,000 and 3,000^ and one between 
3,000 and 5,000. The principal villages in the united parganah are Derapur, 
Mangalpur, Khamela, Sithmara, Sikandra, Rasdhan, and Khw4ja PhiiL At 
those places markets are held twice a week, and that of Sithmara is famous for 
its cattle trade. In the others local produce is sold to local consumers. 


The total population numbered 123,558 souls (56,609 females), giving 379 
to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there wore 117,109 Hindus, 
of whom 53,536 were females ; 6,445 Musalmfma (3,073 females) ; and 4 Chris¬ 
tians. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the 
census shows 17,176 Brahmans, of whom 8,035 were females; 12,851 Bajputs, 
including5,201 females; 3,318 Baniyas (1,551 females); wliilst the groat mass 
of the p<.)[)ulation is comprised iu the other castes ” of the census returns, 
'which show a total of 83,764 souls (38,748 females). The principal Brahman 
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subdivision found in this parganah is the Kanaujiya (16,906). The chief Rdj- 
put clans are the Gaur (5,231), Kachhwaha (1,622), and Chauhan (1,163). The 
Banijas belong chiefly to the Purwal (656), Ajudhiabasi (578), Umar (514), 
and Dhusar (207) subdivisions. The most numerous amongst the other castes 
are the Chamdr (14,647), Ahir (11,232), Kurmi (9,454), Gadariya (6,603), 
Eaehhi (6,239), and Lodha (3,928). The Muhammadans are chiefly Shaikhs 
(4,381) and Pathans (1,608). 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 

^ ‘ census of 1872. From these it appears that of the male 

Occupations. i i i • 

adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 102 

are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 

doctors, and the like ; 3,614 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 

carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 1,177 in commerce, in buying, 

selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 

or goods; 26,599 in agricultural operations; 5,212 in industrial occupations, arts 

and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 

mineral, and animal. There were 7,000 persons returned as labourers and 

826 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of 

age or sex, the same returns give 8,337 as landholders, 64,481 as cultivators, 

and 50,740 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The 

educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 2,520 males as 

able to read and write out of a total male populatiou numbering 66,949 souls. 

Dotdwa Jamoli, a large village in parganah Bilhaur, is distant five 
miles from Bilhaur and 28 from Oawnpore. It contained in 1872 a popula¬ 
tion of 2,674 inhabitants, but is not otherwise remarkable. 

Gajner, a small town in parganah Akbarpur, lies 25 miles north of 
Hamirpur and 24 miles south-west of Oawnpore. Thp population in 1872 
amounted to 3,530 persons. Gajner is remarkable chiefly for its large cattle 
fair held in the month of Jeth (May-June). It has a second-class police- 
station and imperial post-office. Act XX. of 1856 (the Chaukidari Act) is iu 
force here, and the house-tax thereby imposed gives with miscellaneous receipts 
an annual income of about Es. 720. Out of this sum an establishment of 13 
watchmen is maintained. 

GhXtampue, the capital of the parganah or tahsil so named, stands on 
the Hamirpur road, 26 miles from Oawnpore, and had in 1872 a population of 
3,350 souls. The site includes those of Hafizpur and Sahari villages, and 
markets are held twice weekly. The principal building is the Gosain temple- 
built 300 years ago by Balbhadrgk Go'sain, which raises its pinnacles amidst 
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groves to the soutli of the town and forms a picturesque object in the 
landscape. There is^ besides, a very old temple dedicated to Kudha Devi. The 
public buildings are the tahsdi, a first-class police-station, a dispensary, a 
school, and impexial post-office. There is also an encamping-ground for troops. 
The town was formerly a stronghold of the Bais clan, and is supposed to 
derive its name from their chieftain Ghatarn Deo, who expelled the Ahirs some 
900 years ago. The leader of the vanquished race, Buld^ni Ahir, was 
renowned for wealth, and his halls sheltered more than 900 menials. He lived 
at Koron, and the site of his castle Balari khera is still pointed out. So at 
least writes Sir Robert Montgomery, but local testimony collected by Mr. Wright 
does not confirm the statement. 


GhAtampcjr, the southernmost pargauah of the Cawnpore district, is bound¬ 
ed on the north by pai'ganahs Jajmau and Akbarpur; on the west by parganah 
Bhognipur and the Jumna, which separates it from the Hamirpur district; on 
the south-west by the same river, which still forma the boundary with Hamir¬ 
pur ; on the east by parganah Kora of the Fatehpur district, and on the 
north-east by parganah Sarh Salempur. The settlement measurements show 


an area of 219,409 acres, of which 39,787 are uaassessable, 40,138 culturable, 
and 39,484 cultivated. The parganah may be roughly divided into two por¬ 
tions. The northern is a tract of fertile loam, while the southern is occupied 


by the soils peculiar to the neighbourhood of the Jumna, and assimilatincr to 


Pliysical features. 


those of Bundelkhand. Such are panoa^ hdbar^ rdhar^ and 
mar. The two first named have been described in the 


article on Bhognipur parganah, and the third in the notice on the Hamirpur 
districts The mdr is a black soil which when dry cakes into hard granulated 
lumps, and when wet becomes sticky and tenacious. If free from the weed 
tons, it is most fertile, being especially favourable to the growth of wheat; and it 
is seldom, therefore, let for less than Rs. 4 per acre. The rent paid for kdbao' 
in this parganah varies from Re. 1-8 to Rs. 4 the acre, for parwa from Re. 1-8 
to Rs. 3-8, and for rdkav from 12 annas to Re. 1-12. But when irrigated (as it 
rarely is) panaa will fetch as much as Rs. 5 the acre. The ddmat or loamy 
soils of the northern tract pay rates similar to those of other parganahs. Ghd- 
tampur is bisected by the river Non, which, entering on the Akbarpur frontier, 
forms approximately the boundary between the two tracts just described. To¬ 
wards the eastern border of the parganah and district, the erosion and denuda¬ 
tion caused by drainage seeking this stream greatly impoverishes the adjacent 

soil. Wild and bare ravines take tlie place of the low alluvial tarAi which 

^ Gazetteer, I., 141, 


30 
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Canals, 


fringes the rirar higher in its course. The metalled road to Hamlrpur passes 
through the parganah, and there is an encamping-groiind 
Communications. this highway at Ghatampur. The Non river is now 

bridged, and, except during the rains, a bridge-of-boats across the Jumna con¬ 
nects the districts of Hamirptir and Oawnpore. The Mughal road from Jahiin- 
abad enters the parganah at Kunwiikhera and passes Ghatampur in its direc¬ 
tion westwards. Other unmetalled roads connect Ghatampur with Akbarpur 
and Sarh and Baripal with Miisanagar. The Etaw&h branch of the Ganges 
canal flows through the west side of the parganah and was originally in¬ 
tended to discharge into the Jumna at Garantha, continuity 
of navigation being secured by a series of locks similar to 
those at the tail of the Oawnpore branch.. A large amount of material was 
collected for the purpose, but it was eventually decided not to dig the last two 
miles, and the surplus water is now discharged into a ravine at Baksara. 
The Ghatampur rajbaha or channel, which is included in the original lower 
Ganges canal scheme, penetrates the duab formed by the two heads of the 
Non river and carries water to tracts hitherto entirely dry. It was once intend¬ 
ed to prolong this distributary towards Kora of Fatehpur. The western portion 
of the parganah is irrigated from the Reona rajbaha and distributaries of the 
Akbarpur rajbaha. The principal j7dl or lake is that of Jah^ngirabad, which 
formerly collected the drainage of a considerable area towards the west; the 
Ghatampur rajbaia has now blocked much of this reservoir, which is never so 
full as it was. In winter it is much frequented by snipe and duck. A large 
shallow depression on the west of the parganah is bisected by the canal, into 
which it is allow’ed to drain. 

Ghatampur as at present constituted represents the old parganahs of GhS- 
tampur and Akbarpur Birbar or Birbal. To these, for the sake 
of compactness, villages from Sarh, Kora, and Bhognipur 
have been added. Mention is made in the village histories of parganahs Shukr- 
pur Pras and Kanota, but they are not recognised in any way now. From the 
fraudulent dealings of native officials, already mentioned in this notice,^ Gha¬ 
tampur suffered much. Ahmad Bakhsb, whom Mr. Collector Welland had 
appointed n^zir, succeeded in obtaining for his nephew Zulfikar Ali the post of 
tahsilddr. But both power and emoluments remained in the hands of the 
uncle, who made good use of his opportunities. Through the instrumentality 
of five creatures of his own he acquired landed property paying a reve¬ 
nue to Governinent of Es. 56,826 per annum. These agents were employed 

I Supra^ page 102, 


1‘iscal history. 
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either as amms to attach estates, as farmers when the proprietors were to 
be excluded from management, as purchasers when estates 'were put up 
for auction, or as sureties for each other when required. The estates purchased 
by them were without an exception transferred to Ahmad Bakhsh. As in other’ 
parganahs, remissions on account of the drought of 1804 never reached the viUag© 
landowners. Their estates were brought to sale on account of balances said to 
be outstanding, and purchased for Ahmad Bakhsh. The tahsild4ri records were 
destroyed, and the few' accounts forthcoming in the Collector’s office w’-ere design¬ 
edly rendered so contradictory as to be perfectly unintelligible. The special 
commission restored all the estates purchased for Ahmad Bakhsh. The 
revenue at date of cession (1801) was Bs. 3,53,455, and at the settlement of 
1840, Es, 3,02,108 ; a further reduction of Es. 5,486 w^as made by Mr. 
Allen. 

At the opening of the recent settlement operations the demand in force was 
The current settle- 2,94,127, but this was reduced by the settlement officer, 
Mr. Wright, to Es. 2,92,150. The incidence per acre of the 
new assessment was on total area Ke. 1-5-3, on assessable area Ke. 1-10-1, 
and on cultivated area Ke. 1-15-11. That of the foi'mer demand wass 
Es. 2-0-2 per acre. The richest and moat highly assessed portion of the par- 
ganah is the group of villages transferred from Kora. The moat highly taxed 
estates are those on the banks of the Jumna, where defects of soil and surface 
prevented too exacting a demand. The present and past areas of the parga- 
nah may be thus compared :— 
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According, therefore, to the later measurements the proportion of assess¬ 
able to unaBsessablo land was as 81*8 to 18*2, and of the former no less than 

* See uote, page 
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82*0 per cent, was cultivated. Groves occupy but 2*6 per cent, of the area. 

Of the cultivation, 10*4 per cent, is irrigated by wells, 10*8 
Irrigatiou. cent, by canal, and 3*8 per cent, from other sources. 

The northern division of the parganah is sufficiently watered, though on the 
east wells are crumbly and require to be lined with a simple brick casing. The 
southern division is entirely unirrigated, water not being found under 60 feet 
from the surface. Nor is the Non and Jumna duab, whose physical chai^ac- 
teristics forbid the alignment of irrigating channels, ever likely to be watered 
by the canal. 

Landholders and The proprietary tenures are thus distributed :— 
their tenures. 
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The history of the one revenue-free estate is as follows :—Three hundred 
years ago/Balbhadrgir Gosain, a monastic of Etawa, migrated to Ghatampur, 
and began building there a temple. Penniless though he was, he miraculously 
extracted the necessary sums from a tank near the site of his shrine. A mason 
was killed by a fall from the scaffolding, and the holy founder restored him to 
life. Moved by these wonders, the prefect (dmil) assigned Balbhadr a cash 
annuity of Es. 150, and some land, which was formed into a separate village 
under the name of Narayanpur, The British Government maintained the 
mudfi tenure till the fourth settlement, when, in consequence of a lapse in suc¬ 
cession, the estate was resumed and Es. 200 per annum allotted for the repairs 
of the temple. But on the representation of a claimant, the estate w’as after¬ 
wards restored and the money allowance withdrawn. The hliayacMra estates 
have been already described in this notice.^ Only 31 villages were owned by 
single owners, 103 by from 5 to 16, and 9 by over 50 each. The principal pro¬ 
prietary castes are the Jaganbansis noticed above the Panwdrs, whose 
decadence is painfully apparent; the Bais of Patera and Ghdtampur; and the 
Eurmis of Baripal Kdyaths, the hereditary kaniingos of the parganah, hold 
a few viUages, 

i/SwpW; page 123. JPagelL 
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Duriug the currency of the expired settlement the price of landed pro¬ 
perty rose less than in other parganahs, advancing in private sales from Rs. 6-8 
to Rs. 13-14-2 only. The average price daring the thirty years may be fixed 

at Es. 8-1-11. In the same interval 64*5 per cent, of 
Alienations. , ^ 

the cultivated area (representing 59 per cent, of the estates 

or shares in the estates) was transferred^ 57 per cent, permanently. Small pro¬ 
prietors have been the chief losers, but a large portion of the property trans¬ 
ferred has passed into the hands of their clan brethren or resident agricultu¬ 
ral proprietors. Few estates have fallen into the possession of Cawnpore 
bankers j but the Brlihman Prayag Narayan Tiwari may be mentioned as the 
principal purchaser of this class. Since last settlement three estates have been 
farmed and two sold for arrears. One property thus sold (Eatra Makrandpur) 
eventually found its way into the hands of an American cotton farmer. He 
attempted to improve the cultivation of the plant, ploughing with horses and 
even camels; but the result was a disastrous failure, and the original proprie¬ 
tors have now regained possession of the estate. Mr. Wright thinks that 
at the settlement of 1840 Ghatampur as a whole was not severely assessed. 
Alienations were undoubtedly numerous during the currency of that settle¬ 
ment, but not so numerous as in the more highly-taxed parganahs. The condi¬ 
tion of the land-owning class is fairly prosperous, and they are not more 
indebted than may be attributed to the customs of the country.’* 

Cultivators and The tenures of the cultivating body are thus classi- 

their tenures. ,_ 
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The rent-rates assumed by the settlement officer as a basis for his rates 
of revenue were as follows:— 
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auiumn crop occupied 43*9 per cent, of the cultivated area, 
and consisted of jodr (31,390 acres, or 21*4 per cent.), 
cotton (19,129 acres, or 13 per cent.), and bijra, grown 
principallj along the banks of the Jumna (8,241 acres): Indigo is rarely 
grown, but the cultivation of cane has been stimulated by the access of canal 
water. The Tabi or spring crop covered 50*6 per cent, of the cultivated area, 
and comprised wheat (2,564 acres, or 1*8 per cent, of the cultivated area), bar¬ 
ley and crops mixed therewith (40,827 acres, or 27 per cent.), and gram (17,SOS 
acres, or 11*8 per cent.) Al (Morinda tinctoria) is grown in the in^r soil, but 
137 acres only are devoted to this dye. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Ghatampur contained 230 
inhabited villages, of which 48 had less than 200 inhabi- 
Fopulation. tants ; 94 between 200 and 500 ; 59 between 500 and 

1,000; 22 between 1,000 and 2,000; four between 2,000 and 3,000, and 
three between 3,000 and 5,000. The principal villages are Ghdtampur, 
Baripal, Bhadras, Danlatpur, Tilsanda, and Pandi Naurangpur. At all 
these places markets are held twice a week, that of Baripal being celebrated 
for its cotton trade. Other large villages are Pr&s, Patara, and Itarra. The 
total population in 1872 numbered 123,800 (58,867 females), giving 368 to the 
square mile. Classified according to religion there were 118,465 Hindiis, of 
whom 56,312 were females and 5,335 Musalmdns, of whom 2,555 were females. 
Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census 
shows 19,834 Brahmans, of whom 9,576 were females ; 8,160 Rajputs, includ¬ 
ing 3,438 females ; and 3,641 Baniy&s (1,670 females) ; whilst the great mass of 
the population is comprised in the other castes” of the census returns, which 
show a total of 86,830 souls (41,628 females). The principal Brfihman sub-* 
division found in this parganah is the Elanaujiya (18,632). The chief R&jput 
clans are the Chandel (1,111), Bais (775), .Panwar (771). Gautam (506), Gaur 
(500), Kachhwaha (449), Sengar (364), Ohauh^n (350), Parihar (299), 
Janwar, Dikshit, Karchfiliya, Banaphar, Sarwar, and Sonak. The Baniy&s 
belong chiefly to the Dhlisar (1,736) and Umar (1,543) subdivisions. The 
most numerous amongst the other castes are the Chamdr (17,589), Kdrmi 
(13,086), Ahir (11,007), Kachhi (5,642), Koli (5,235), and Gadariya (4,116): 
The Mnsalmdns are either distributed amongst Shaikhs (4,407), Path^ns (791), 
and Sayyids, or unspecified. A body of Muhammadans known as Nau-Muslims 


are said to have been devoted to IsMm by an ancestor, Ghdtam Deo 
Bais. WHl© praym^ for a son at the shrine of Maddr Sh4h, this worthy 
Yowed that, Hhis prayer were granted, half his descendants should be brought 
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up as Muslims. The religiou of the Jhameya Kurmis is more nearly 
related to the Muhammadan than the Hindu. They derive their title from the 
saint of their forefathers, Shaikh Jhama, whose full name was Makhdiim Jahana 
Jahdngasht. Their creed is said to be five centuries old. A few of their 
customs illustrate my clearly their Muslim proclivities. Thus, until 70 years 
ago they buried instead of burning their dead ; certain masjids are attributed 
to them; they refuse food cooked even by such Hindus as are Brahmans, and 
they marry entirely amongst themselves. There is a shrine in Masw^npur, 
parganah Jajmau, where one of their notables is worshipped, more, they say^ 
with Musalrn^n than Hindu rites. Like the Sikandra Meos, they are curiously 
reticent about their origin and peculiar customs. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. Prom these it appears that of the mala 
adult population (not less than 15 years of age), 144 are 
employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like ; 3,394 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &o.; 713 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods ; 25,483 in agricultural operations ; 4,649 in industrial occupations, 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 8,837 persons returned as labourers and 
832 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective 
of age or sex, the same returns give 4,283 as land-owners, 65,419 as cultiva¬ 
tors, and 54,098 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture* 
The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 3,012 males 
as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 64,933 
souls. 

Goteha, a small village three miles west of Oawnpore, is notable only as 
the site of an orphanage belonging to the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. This was removed from the Saw4da (Salvador) kothi at Oawnpore on 
account of the great distance which then intervened between that house 
and the civil station; but the migration of the Government ofiices to the 
neighbourhood of cantonments soon after the mutiny again left the orphanage 
three miles distant from the nearest dwelling-house. The institution was 
founded in 1835 for the reception of orphans from the faminestricken 
districts of Bundelkhand. At first girls only were received, being trained 
for domestic service. In 1846 the present site was leased from the proprietors 
for ninety years at a total rent of Es. 295; buildings were then erected 
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at a cost of Rs. SCX/OO, and the place named Asrdpnr or Hope-town. A 
church was added in 1849-50. Bo 3 ^s left orphan by the disastrous famine 
of 1838-39 were admitted into the establishment, which thenceforward shel¬ 
tered children of both sexes. The boys were taught trades, such as carpentering, 
printing, &c. In 1857, the missionaides in charge of the orphanage were mur¬ 
dered, and the building itself became later in the same year an important posi¬ 
tion in the battle between Havelock and the Nana of Bithur. As a conse¬ 
quence, the whole of the buildings were gutted. They were restored after the 
pacification of the district, and in the grounds will be found monuments to 
several oificers who perished in the course of Havelock’s march on Cawnpore. 
During the famine of 1861 orphans were received from Moradabad, Dehli, 
and Cawnpore. In 1875 there were 102 foundlings in the establishment, but 
the boys have been lately removed to Riirki, where the Government workshops 
will supply them with a valuable ti'aining-schoold The village had in 1872 
a population of 1,378 persons. 

Ja'jmau, a decaying village which bestows its name on the parganah so 
called, lies four miles east of Cawnpore city, and had in 1872 a population of 
2,778 inhabitants, chiefly Hindus. It was anciently styled Siddhpuri, and can 
still show, on the banks of the Ganges, a landing-place and temples dedicated 
to Siddhesbwar and Sicldha Devi. The high mound overhanging the river is 
known as the fort of Raja Jijafc Chandrabans, whom the Chandels claim as 
their ancestor. The extent of this stronghold is said to have been such that 
while its eastern gate was at Biposi, and west at old Cawnpore, its northern 
opened into the Pali village of Unao district, and its southern into Burhpur 
Macheria of parganah Jajmau. Disgusted at the failure of a sacrifice on 
which he had built hopes, Jijat gave the fort and its appanage of 17 villages 
to a sweeper, but a memorial of his name is supposed to remain in the word 
Jdjmau.^ To the south of the fort rises the tomb of Makhdum Shah, built about 
600 years ago; and on the castle mound itself stands a mosque reared in the 
seventeenth century by Sul tin Masih-ud-din. The residents of this and the 
surrounding villages celebrate the holi festival five days after the usual date. 
They say that many ages back, on the holi and four following days, a fierce 
fight was raging between the Muhammadans and the Hindu Edja ; and in 
honour of the victory then gained, the Hindus have ever since kept this 
their great holiday on the same date as they were forced to keep in that 
year. 

7 For further particulars the reader is referred to a pamphlet by the Revd. D. fl. Diinue 
the elergyman in charge of the orphanage. ^ The termination mau^ meaniug village* 

is especially eommon in this district, ' ^ 
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Physical geography. 


Jajmau OB CawnporEj tlie parganali and tahsil wHch contains tlie 
capital of the Cawnpore districtj is bounded on the north-east by the river 
Ganges, which separates it from the district of Unao ; on the north-west and 
west respectively by parganahs Shiurajpur and Akbarpur; on the south-west 
by parganah Ghitampur, and on the south-east by parganah Sarh Salempur. 
It contained, according to the records of the recent settlement, 168,993 acres, 
of which 48,299 were unassessable, 28,956 culturable, and 91,738 cultivated* 
The most prominent feature in the physical geography of the parganah is its 
rivers. The Rind forms its southern boundary and the P^ndu flows through 
the centre. The characteristic soils are identical with 
those of Shiurajpur, and will be described in the 
article on that parganah. The Ganges canal Cawnpore terminal enters Jajmau 
at Kursoli, and by a bold curve commencing at the crossing of the East Indian 
Railway, discharges through a series of locks at right angles into the 
Ganges. Stretching north-westwards towards Cawnpore, the East Indian 
Railway has a fine station about a mile south of that city, and after eflfecting a 
junction with the Oudh and Eohilkhand line, proceeds in a direct westerly 
direction towards Dehli. The most remarkable portion of the parganah is the 
kachlidr tract extending from the village of Ramel and the Non river ^ on 
the north-west to the village of Kheora, near Nawdbganj. The high land 
or hangar which limits the valley of the Ganges curves inland in an are 
between these two points, containing with the river a segment about 
sis: miles broad at its widest part. On this kachhar segment no irrigation is 
required, and fine crops of every description are raised. Tuberous plants 
alone are watered by dJmildi or lever wells. The tract is, however, liable to 
inundations from the overflow of tho Non river, and in some places of the 
Ganges. By the villagers tho Non is accused of impoverishing the soil with 
brackish water,^ but what really prevents the more extensive cultivation of 
the land is the frequency of inundation and tho high spring level. These 
causes lead in some years to such an excessive saturation of the land as to pre¬ 
vent its preparation for tho rabi or spring crop. The fields, too, on tho banks of 
the Ganges are frequently carried away by the action of the stream. Many 
estates have severely suffered from these causes during tho last few years, and 
much land once cultivated is now overrun with grass and inhabited by the wild 
boar. 

^ Not to I)c confused with its namesake which Bows through the south-east of the district, 
p The word non means salt, but vkk bup,, page 12. 

31 
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The parganali as it now exists is made up of the old parganahs of Jajmai?^ 
Bithur^ Maswanpur, and Majliawan (Montgomery addh 
Sachendi). Numerous transfers of villages between this 
parganah and Sarh Salempur were effected at last settlement. Bithur was divi- 
The cnrrenfc settle- between Jajmau and Shiurajpur in 1861. The settle¬ 

ment was commenced by Mr. Buck, but' completed by 
Mr. Evans, assistant settlement officer. The present and 
past areas may be thus compared :— 


Mscal Mstory.^ 


ment- Areas of its 
surrey. 


Present 

Par.t 


ai 

O 

en 


Acres. 

168,995 

171,264 


XJn ASS JES¬ 
SED ABBA. 


Assessable area. 


Revenue-free. 

Unculturable 

waste. 

Groves. 

Culturable waste. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

164 

48,135 

8,765 

14,879 

6,512 

60,308 

... 

3,791 


Acres. 

6,313 

5,880! 


Cullivaied, 


Wet 


Acres. 

45,630 

67,570 


Dry. 

Total, 

Acres. 

46,108 

27,403 

Acres, 

91,738 

94,973 

‘ 


o 

H 


Acres. 

120,694 
104, 644 


According, therefore, to the later measurements the proportion of assessed 
to unassessable was as 71 *5 to 28*5, and of the farmer area 7(5 per cent, was ouB 
tivated. Of the cultivated area, again, 49*4 per cent, is irrigated, mostly, m 
will he seen from the following table, by wells, masonry and earthen :— 


hrigated from 

Wells. 

Canals. 

Other sources. 

35*8 

UV2 

i 

1 3'4 


Owing to the erroneous classification then adopted, irrigation has nomi¬ 
nally decreased 22*2 per cent, since the opening of the past settlement (1840!); 
but a comparison of the irrigation recorded in field-indices at the time of both 
settlements shows an increase of 11’O per cent. Cultivation, too, has decreased^ 
giving way in the neighbourhood of large towns to newly-planted orchards and 
groves. But the principal cause 5f the decrease was the fraud of Rawat Ran- 
ihir Singh, who, to* hoodwink the settlement ofiicials, throw a great portion 

^ IScc jwte, page 399. 
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of liis lauds out of cultivation. By this quite useless stratagem lie deprived 
liimself for five years of rents annualiy amounting to Es. 5,000. Under the 
management of the court of wards the land is now being rapidly reclaimed to 
cultivation. 

Mr, Evans considered the parganah excessively assessed, and allowed a 

, reduction of Rs. 19,923, or 7’4 per cent. Thus, the new 

Ks deniaad. ^ ^ L o , • i 

demand amounted to Es. 2,4o,843 only, or with cesses 

(Rs. 24,884) and patwdM fees (Rs. 13,710) to Rs. 2,87,437. Owing, however, to 
its fertility, its command of irrigation, and the presence in its midst of a great mar¬ 
ket, the parganah is in a highly prosperous condition ; and Mr. Wright doubts 
whether so large a reduction in its land revenue was actually needed. Tlio 
incidence per acre of the new assessment was as follows :— 


On total area. 

On culturable area. 

On cultivated area. 

Ks. a. p. 

1 Es. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

i 8 11 

2 2 U 

2 13 11 


The former demand fell at Rs. 3-2-10 on the cultivated area. 
aiid7amiiiel^ tenures Proprietary tenures are thus distributed:— 


Total. 

Zaminddri, 

Perfect paiiiddri. 

Imperfect paiiiddri. 

Number of mahala. 

Area. 

■ 

Revenue, 

Number of maMIs, 

Area. 

Revenue. 

Number of mabals. 

Area. 

Revenue, 

Number of mabals. 

Area. 

a> 

o 

{=? 

& 

p- 

a> 

« 

336 

Acres, 

Ks. 

281 

Acres. 

70,488 

Es. 

2,01,211 

20 

Acres. 

5,887 

Rs. 

10,187 

35 

j Acres. 
15,394 

Rs. 

42,940 


Of the zarninddri villages, the majority are held either by single owners 
or very small bodies of co-sharers; while even in patHddri villages the number 
of co-sharers is generally under 25. In no vilage does the proprietary body 
exceed one hundred in number. As a necessary consequence, the average 
area held by each individual proprietor is seldom very small. The lax’gest 
estate is that of the Eawatpur Chandel family, consisting of 22 entire villages 
with shares in three others. Second to it is that of Safdar Husain, who holds 
rfx villages obtained by purchase. A third estate consists of iive villages^ 
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No others are of any great extent. Randhir Singh of Eawatpftr clieJ 

recently, and his son survived him but a few days. Their widows have adopted 
an heir to the estate, which is now under the court of wards. This estate pays 
a revenue of Rs. 22,142, and is being highly improved by the construction of 
wells and arboriculture. The Kdkddeo branch of the Rawatpur family fasten 
their coats, after the fashion of Muslims, on the left side. The privilege is 
said to have been granted by the emperor Ahmad Shah (1748*1754), who 
was pleased with the manner in which their ancestor Kansrai shot a crocodile. 
Seated at Sapihi in this parganah is another Ohandel family, whose head bears 
the title of Rao. The history of this latter clan has been given above/ and it 
is only necessary here to say that the subdivision of property under British 
rule has reduced the present bearer of the title (a lunatic) to the possession 
of an eighth share in one village (Gangroli). 

Alienations in Jajmau, as compared with other parganahs, have been few,? 

and but 59 per cent, of the total area, or 34 per cent, 
of the existing properties,- has been transferred. If, 
moreover, we take only such as has been irrevocably alienated by its owners, 
the percentage of the total area is reduced to 52. A large proportion of the 
land was transferred more than once, showing that local and special causes 
aiffected the alienations. The large demand for landed property near Cawn- 
pore has always of course kept the price of that limited commodity some¬ 
what high. Natives of the money-lending, legal, and official classes vie to 
run up the bidding for any estate auctioned in Jajmau. Buriug the past thirty 
years the average price of the cultivated acre has risen from Ra. 15-3-3 to 
Rs. 22-11-4 in private sales. The price at public auction, beginning with 
Es. 8-8-8, doubled itself during the term of the expired settlement. Mr. 
, Evans seems to have somewhat over-rated the amount 

of transfers. The tenures on -which the land is 
"toltivated are thus classified :— 


Temires. 


Land tilled hj 


Average 

Proportion, area of lioid- 
ing. I 


Proprietors as sir 

Occupancy tenants, Non-resident 
Tenants-at-'W'ill ... J Non-resident 


Teiiants-at-will 



Kent per 
acre. 


4 13 5 
4 2 0 

5 5 1-0 

4 10 2 
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iJent of caltivators. 


Tlie rent-rates assumed by Mr, Evans for varioua 
classes of soil were as follows :— 


Kent pbh acre paid for' 


Gauhdn. 

Manjha* 

Barha. 

Wet. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

* Dry. 

Wet. 

Dry. 

Rs. a. p. 

Ba. a. p. 

Bs. a, p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

10 1 7 

6 4 4 

7 2 10 

5 0 5 

5 6 8 

3 9 8 


Mr. Wright remarks that these rates, though constantly paid and even 
exceeded, are full standard,” and himself gives the following list of rents 
actually paid on the 27 estates of the Icachhdr tract :— 

La7id under 


Per acre* 

BS. EL , p. 

5 30 10 
5 6 9 
5 8 ill 
2 16 10 


Crops. 


Sugarcane •*. ••• , 

Wheat and spring crops 

Bajra, 3 oar, and rain crops , 

Kaclihiana or vegetable land 

The autumn crop covered, according to the settlement measurement, 45’1 
per cent, of the cultivated area, the principal growths being 
jo^r (20,518 acres) cotton (7,920 acres), and indigo (2,843 
acres). The spring crop occupied 55*8 per cent, of the area, comprising 7,968 
acres of wheat and 39,319 of bijhra. Tobacco is grown in Khirsa, and poppy in 
small plots all over the parganah. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah JSjmau contained 230 inhabited 
villages, of which 73 had less than 200 inhabitants; 68 had 
between 200 and 500 ; 44 had between 500 and 1,00 tO; 29 
had between 1,000 and 2,000; and 15 had between 2,000 and 3,000. The only 
town, except Cawnpore, containing more than 5,000 inhabitants is Bithiir. 
Markets are held twice a week at the principal villages, Sachendi, Majhawan, 
R4watpur, Maswdnpur, and Kathara. The fair at Bithiir has been already 
noticed. The total population in 1872, including city and cantonments, num«, 
bered 266,670 souls (122,949 females), giving 1,010 to the square mile. Classi¬ 
fied according to religion, there were* 227,500 Hindus, of whom 104,389 
were females; 38,741 Musalmans, amongst whom 18,323 were females; and 
429 Christians, Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great 


Bopulatiou* 
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classes, tbe census shows 34,274 Brahmans, of whom 15,807 w^ere females; 
13,495 Rajputs, including 5,445 females; and 16,493 Baniyas (7,437 females); 
■whilst the great mass of the population is included in “ the other castes ” of the 
census returns, which show a total of 163,238 souls (75,700 females). The 
principal Brahman subdivision found in this parganah is the Kanaujiya 
(31,121), while other clans, such as the Gaur, Sanddh, Sarasiit, Jijotia, and 
Maharashtra or Dakhini^ have a few representatives. The chief Eajput clans 
are the Ohandel (45390), Bais (Iji??), and Gautam (I 5207 ). The Baniyas 
belong chiefly to the Dhiisar (5^72i) and Umar (SjTOG) subdivisions. The 
most numerous amongst the other castes are the Ahir (18,4:80)^ Kdchhi (OjSSO), 
Teli ( 65847)5 Lodha ( 165551)5 Chamar ( 215420)5 Gadariya (6,675), and Mallah 
(4j383). The Musalmans are distributed amongst Shaikhs (28,338), Path4us 
(6,915), and other smaller tribes. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the mala 

Occupations. 1 ,. / •. n 

adult population (not less than litteen years of age), 738 are 
employed in professional avocations, such as Goveimment servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like ; 23,839 in domestic service, as personal servants, water-- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 5,338 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or in the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods ; 23,104 in agricultural operations ; and 22,955 in industrial 
occupations, arts, mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, or animal. There were 22,035 persons returned as 
labourers and 3,017 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total popula¬ 
tion, irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 3,236 as landholders, 
60,014 as cultivators, and 203,420 as engaged in occupations unconnected with 
agriculture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 
11,203 males as able to read and write out of a total male population number¬ 
ing 143,723 souls. 

Jhinjhak, a village in parganah Derapur, is 38 miles from Cawnpore, 
and had in 1872 a population of 608 inhabitants. It contains a station on 
the East Indian Railway, which here crosses the unmetalled road from Sikan- 
dra and Mangalpur to Rasulabad. A market is held in the village twice a 
week. 

JXXHI, a village in parganah stands on the Grand Trunk Road, 

1 | mile south-east of Cawnpore, of which it may be called a suburb. The 
populatioin 1872 numbered 4,063 persons. 
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Jeora NawabganJ; a village of parganah JajmaUj stands on the Bi- 
thdr road, four miles noi'th-west of Cawnpore, and had in 1872 a popula¬ 
tion of 3,677 souls. Here are a second-class police-station, a dispensary, 
and an imperial post-office; and here, before the mutiny, was situated part 
of the old civil station. The place is now remarkable chiefly as the site 
of the Government model farm. The space included in that farm amounts 
at present to 164 acres only, but it is proposed to increase the area by 
adding thereto the land of the adjacent missionary orphanage. Situated 
as it is in the neighbourhood of the canal, the farm is plentifully irri¬ 
gated ; and having absorbed several of the old gardens of the civil sta¬ 
tion, it possesses a fair stock of wellmatured fruit-trees. It serves the 
triple purpose of a fruit garden, a nursery for the distribution of trees and 
plants, and an experimental farm. Some account of the latest results 
obtained in each of these three directions may prove interesting. It was 
found in 1876-77 that of fruits the most profitable, beyond all comparison, 
were grapes, jack-fruit, strawberries, and mangoes. These yielded respec¬ 
tively a net profit of Rs. 430, Rs. 395, Rs. 362, and Rs. 172 per acre. 
Most of the grapes and a considerable portion of the strawberries were 
bought by natives, who are not too conservative to relish good exotic 
fruits. In the nursery during the same year were cultivated flowers and even 
forest trees ; but it is proposed to remove the flower-garden to Lucknow, 
and to devote the resources of the nursery solely to the growth and distri¬ 
bution of the timber bearers. From experiments on the fiirin it was 
endeavoured to obtain precise statistics on (1) the results of English as 
compared with native ploughing, and (2) the results of canal irrigation. 
Deep ploughing with English ploughs was found less expensive, and in 
eight cases out of ten more productive than scratching with the native 
implement; though at the same time the cost, of the ploughs is more 
than the ordinary cultivator can meet. It should, also, be mentioned that 
the wheat and barley crops sown after preparing the soil in the former 
manner were failures. The fact is ascribed to heavy rains after Christ¬ 
mas; but English ploughs have little hope of success in India until the 
husbandman can bo shown that the two great crops of his spring har¬ 
vest will not suffer from their adoption. Ploughs of two patterns are dis¬ 
tributed by the farm to court of wards’ estates. The result of irrigation 
experiments were to prove the superiority of well over canal water. The 
same field wais watered for two consecutive years—one-third by canal and 
one-third by 'well, the remaining third being loft dry. At the end of the. 
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eecond year (1876-77) the outturn of barley cropped from each was as 
follows:— 

From land watered by well ... ••• 1,642 lbs. 

Ditto ditto canal ... ... ••• 3,336 „ 

Ditto left dry ... ... ... 1,260 „ 

Several crops, such as tobacco, sorgho, Carolina paddy, and cotton, were experi¬ 
mentally grown on the farm, with the result in some cases of failure, and 
in none of very marked success. A more profitable venture was the introduc¬ 
tion of a new portable sugar-mill (Milne and Thomson’s), which proved its 
superiority over the native kolJm by turning out double the quantity of juice 
at half the cost of its rival. From a financial point of view the model farm is 
not remunerative. The expenditure of 1876-77 (Rs. 6,450) exceeded the 
income (Rs. 5,265) by Rs. 1,185. The value of stock, including buildings, was 
estimated during the same year at Rs. 9,812. 

Kakupuk, a large village in parganah Shiurajpur, is situated three miles 
east of Shiurajpur town and 22 from Cawnpore. The population amounted 
in 1872 to 3,128 souls. Here, twice a week, is held a large market, to which 
grain, cotton, clarified butter, molasses, &c., are brought from considerable dis¬ 
tances. Goods from Oudh destined for sale in this mart cross the Ganges 
by Saraiya and Eadhan gbats. The market-place is itself known by the name 
of Debiganj. General Cunningham identifies K^kupur with the capital, 
visited by Hwen Thsang in the seventh century, of the Ayodhya, or 

Oudh coitntry. He moreover suspects it to be the same as the Bdgud or 
Vdgud of Tibetan Buddhist iore.^ 

Kakwan, a village in parganah Bilhaui’, stands beside the Ganges canal, 
32 miles north-east of Cawnpore. It had in 1872 a population of abut 2,081 
inhabitants, and is remarkable only as containing a second-class police-station, 

Ki^SHiPUR, a small town in parganah Shiurajpur, is situated on the Rind, 
six miles south-west of Shiuli and 26 miles from Cawnpore. The population 
numbered by the last census 4,662 souls. Here, in 1868, a Hindu widow 
devoted herself to death on her husband’s pyre. The case acquired for Kasliipur 
a brief notoriety. 

KathIea, a large village in parganah Jajinaii, stands 14 miles south¬ 
west of Cawnpore, and had in 1872 a population of 3,571 persons. 

Kueian, a large village in parganah Ghatampur, is situated 28 miles from 
Cawnpore, It had in 1872 a population of 3,037 persons, but is not other"- 
wise remarkable. 

'^^Archmlogical Survey Ueport, 1,203,206. Generali Cunningliam never visited Kakupiir himself^ 
put iieard from th© people o£ Kauauj that it was once a largo city with a liaja of its own.” 
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Khwa'.ta PHihj, a village of parganali Dempur^ stands on tlie oldJMu- 
glial roadj 48 miles from Gawnpore, in the extreme sonth-western corner of 
the district. It had in 1872 a population of IjSGS inhabitants. It is remark¬ 
able for the remains of a strong fort said to have been built in the reign of 
Shahjahan (1628-1658) by one Itimad Khan, as a protection against the 
numerous robbers who then infested the neighbourhood of the Jumna. From 
the fact that he is called Khwdja Sardi Shdhi it would appear that the founder 
%vas one of the royal eunuchs. He had been sent by the emperor’s daughtei*^ 
Phdl, to buy elephants. Hearing of her anger at his daring to build a fort in 
his own name, he gave it the combined title of Khwdja Phul; but in Govern¬ 
ment records the name still appears sometimes as Itimadnagar.^ Whether the 
displeasure of his royal mistress pursued him further is uncertain ; but tradition 
records that he built a mausoleum and bad himself buried therein, either alive 
or after committing suicide by swallowing diamond powder. The tomb is still 
held in great veneration by Hindus and Muhammadans. The red sandstone 
facings were stripped from the fort by the Nawab Vazir Asaf-ud-daula (1775-' 
171)4), who carried them oft’ to Lucknow'. This fort was repaired and sur¬ 
rounded wdth an entrenchment by the Marhattas, but the whole was dismantled 
after "the mutiny. The village is divided into parts : that within the fort wall 
being known as Bhitar-kot, timt without as Bahar-kot. The latter is inhabited 
by a large body of KurmiSj by whom the village is richly cultivated. 

MahAkAjpuu, a considerable village in parganah Stirh Salempur, stands 
on the Grand Trunk Road, 13 miles south-east of Cawnpore. The population 
in 1872 numbered 2,265 persons. Here are an encamping-ground for troops, 
a first-class police-station, and an imperial post-office. 

MajhAwak, a large village in parganah Jajmau, stands 12 miles south 
of Cawnpore, and had in 1872 a population of 2,620 inhabitants. It once 
gave its name to a parganah now merged in that of Jajmau, and is the parent 
village of the Dhanjei Brahmans, who were Ohaudharis of the former, 

M A KANPUR, a village of parganah Bilhaur, stands on the meeting of 
three metalled roads, 40 miles north-west of Cawnpore, and contained in 1872 
a population of 2,802 souls. It is famous for its two annual fairs held, the 
first on the Basant on early days of the holi festival, the second (known as 
the TJrs)^ in the month of Jamad-ul-awwaL The former is of greater iinpor- 

1 The local tradition is given for what it is worth. But this legendary founder of Itimad- 
nagar can certainly be no other than one Phul Malik Khwaja Sardi, ennobled under the title 
of Itimad Khan by Akbar (1566-1605). Phul was his own name, and not that of a royal mis¬ 
tress. See Blochmann’s Ain-i^Akhari, Vol L (1866), pp. 13, 428. The word ura^ 

which literally means “ nuptials or a wedding feast/' has come to be applied to oblations 
ofiered at religious festivals. 

32 
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taiiee from a commercial; tlie latter from a religious point of view. The Basant 
fair was instituted but seventy years ago. Although attended by traders of all 
kinds, it is principally a market for horses and cattle, which are brought hither 
in considerable numbers. The arrangements for the fair are made by the 
Magistrate of the district, who deputes a subordinate and a native assistant 
surgeon to attend this meeting. The expenses of erecting booths, repairing 
the roads, &c., are met from a tax of 10 per cent on purchasers, by the rents of 
the booths themselves, and by offerings at the shrine of Madar Shah. What 
remains of these offerings after defraying expenses and repairing the shrine— 
a sum generally amounting to about Rs. 600 a year—-is divided amongst the 
khadims or guardians attached to that shrine, who are reputed descendants of 
the saint's sister. Officers of the police and native cavalry visit the Basant in 
order to purchase remounts ; but Mr. Daniell, a recent Magistrate of Cawn- 
pore, considers the fair to be declining as a mart for horses. In 1877, however, 
at the Basant fair 6,770 animals of all sorts were sold as against 5,000 only in 
1862. The total purchase-money amounted to Rs. 1,27,644. Bullocks fetched 
an average price of Rs. 15, horses of Rs. 40, and camels of Rs. 36. Brizes were 
offered to the amount of Rs. 500, but the committee felt unable to award more 
than Rs. 135. Regarded by the Muslims as a shining light of their own 
faith, and by Hindus as an incarnation of the god Lakshman^ Madar Shah is 
equally venerated by members of both religions. To the sanctity of his tomb 
the two fairs of Makanpur owe their existence. Crowding to his shrine, pil- 
grims thrust through its marble lattice-work, or cast on its roof, coins wliieh 
are not invariably genuine. The surrotmding court-yard is often littered with 
the black hair of Hindu boys, who here have their heads shaved for the first 
time ckurdmrana^ mimdarb. Food provided by the richer votaries is cooked 
in huge cauldrons, and, leaping therein, religious mendicants distribute by 
ladle the seething mass. While thus occupied they are believed to suffer no 
hurt from scalds or burns. A large drum (nakdra) is kept in a building^ 
expressly constructed for it by Raja Bhagmal Jat of Bithiir, and on the great 
day of the fair a band of drums and cymbals discourses music which to 
western ears is hardly melodious. Sir Henry Elliot- thus gives the history 
of the saint in whose honour all this ceremony takes place. Badi-ud-diii 
Shah Madar was a converted Jew, who is said to have been born at Aleppo 
in 1050 A. D., and to have come to India in the reign of Sultan Ibrahim 

^ SticTi ‘buildings ^re often rooms placed over a gateway and known as nauhatkhdiu 
^ Supplementary Glossary, article JJam Madar, which quotes a work called Mirat-i-maddn. 

^^ines adds a note referring to the following authorities : A. S. J , 1831, VoL IV., p. 70 ; 
TmaMt^-ShahjahOkif p.l5 ; Yadgar^i-Bahaduri, p. 281; Daulai Mai Qhamaji, I. ; DabistanlU^ 
244, and III., 307. 
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Sliarki,^ taking up Ins abode between Cawnpore and Farnkbabad. From bis 
new borne he expelled the ogre Makan Deo, after whom the place is apparently 
named ; and here be died in 1433, at the good old age of nearly four hundred 
years. His tomb, which is a handsome structure, was raised over him by Sultan 
Ibrahim. He is believed to be still living, and is therefore often styled Zmda 
Sh^h Madar. The prophet Muhammad gave him the power of habs-i-daviy 
or retention of breath, and hence arose his longevity^ as the number of his 
respirations was diminished at pleasure. The class of holy mendicants named 
Mad^ria are an insolvent pertinacious body, and march in bands, carrying pea¬ 
cock’s feathers and shouting ^'Dam, dam, Madar.” According to Sir H. Elliot 
they dress generally in black, and are much addicted to the use of intoxicating 
drugs. The Khadims in 1876 numbered 302, and the share of the oiferings 
received by each is therefore very small. The married and widows takefull shares, 
bachelors (adult and minor) half shares, while/emeries couvertes and unmarried 
girls take apparently no share at all. In order, therefore, to support themselves 
and their families, the Khddims adopt in the interval between the two fairs 
the calling of wandering bedesmen, subsisting on the alms of the charitable or 
credulous. Many, too, have anticipated their share by borrowing from usurers, 
and though once proprietors of the village, they have now lost nearly the 
entire estate. 

Mangalpub, a village in parganah Derapur, stands four miles south of 
Jhinjhak railway station and 40 from Cawnpore. The population amounted in 
1872 to 2,177 persons. Mangalpur was formerly called Neora, and inhabited 
by a line of GaurRanas; but the name was changed by Mangal Khan, to 
whom the parganah had been granted free of revenue. An indigo factory 
has been lately built here by Mr. Martin. The village contains a second-class 
police-station and imperial post-office. Mangalpiir gave its name to the 
old parganah so called, which was amalgamated with Derapur in 1809 
A.D. 

MJlWAB, a small village of parganah Bhognipur, stands at the point wlier3 
the metalled Kdlpi road crosses the Sengur, 31 miles from Cawnpore. It had 
in 1872 a population of 79 inhabitants. Mawar is remarkable for the tomb 
of Hazrat Mutdhar, one of the four principal disciples of Madar Shah (see 
Makanpub). At this shrine a fair is held in Baisakh (April-May), and the 
story goes that the oil in the lamps then lighted diminishes not, though burn¬ 
ing all night. Another legend avers that the leaves of an ancient mm growing 
l^esidc the tomb used to taste sweet during the eight days of the fail, but 
the tree is now dead. For the better support of the saint’s descendants and 
^ Of Jaunpur. The long reign of. this monarch extended from 1101 to 1810, 
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better repair of the mosque^ the village was kept free of revenue until 1840j 
when a light demand was imposed. 

Muhsanpub or MaswAistpur, a large village in parganah JajmaUj is distan t 
6 miles west of Oawnpore, and had in 1872 a population of 3,477 persons. It 
once gave its name to a parganah, now embodied in that of J^jmau. A large 
market is held here twice a week. 

MusAnagar, a town of parganah Bhogaipur, stands on the hanks of the 
Jumna, near its confluence with the Sengur, 34 miles distant from Cawnpore. 
Unmetalled roads connect it with that city as well as Bhognipnr and Ghfitarn- 
pur. As the entrepot of the morinda {dl) dye-trade, Mus^nagar is a place of no 
little commercial importance, but it is being somewhat impoverished by its 
more thriving neighbour, Ghausganj, At the last census (1872) Mds^inagar had 
3,406, or, including Ghausganj, 5,345 inhabitants. Musanagar proper is divided 
into two separate quarters, Azimgarh and Garb or XJmrgarh. The former was 
founded by Azim ShSb, son of Aurangzib (1658-1707), while the latter is the 
site of the original fort built by the Ponwars in 1504 sambat. This strong-* 
hold is said to have owed its existence to Kuber Singh of Dhara Nagari in 
XJjjain, who, stopping near the DeojSni tank to perform oblations to h{s 
deceased ancestors, was pleased with the place and settled there. The tank itself 
was built by Deojani, the wife of Eaja Jijat (s.ee J Ajmau). It is a regular halt-, 
ing-place for pilgrims on their way to Gaya, and a favourite spot for offering 
the usual cake (pinda) to the manes of one’s forefathers. Here exists a very 
ancient temple dedicated to Mukta Devi. Mr. Daniell thinks that from its con-, 
struction it may safely be assigned to the period of Buddhism. Except 
that it is on a much smaller scale, it closely resembles the pre-Muhaminadan 
portions of the Atala raasjid at Jaunpur, believed by competent judges to have 
been a Buddhist vihdra.^^ The legend is that during the Tret^ylig, Satiji, daugh¬ 
ter of R6ja Vachh, quarrelled with her father at a sacrifice (birfim bhoj) ho 
was performing. The parent was unreasonable, and the daughter, assuming 
the pov^er of a deity, flew towards the skies ; as she did so the pearl from her 
forehead fell on this spot, then occupied by the castle of Raja Bal ; and that 
pious prince hereon built a shrine to Mukta Devi or the Pearl Goddess. Images 
and distinctive emblems of very old date have been dug up in the vicinity of the 
present temple, which, they say, was respected even by the iconoclastic Aurangzib. 
The modern temple was built and repaired by Gangadbar, Guriigharana or 
household chaplain of the Marhattas. Different votaries have at various times 
built the surrrounding buildings. The Chaukidari Act (XX. of 185(5) is in force 
here, and from the proceeds of the house-tax thereby imposed an establishment 
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of 10 watciimcn and a jamaddr is maintained. There are also a second-class 
police-station and imperial post-ofSce. There are three masonry ghats or 
landing‘places on the river Jumna. 

Narwal^ the capital of the combined Sarh Salempur tahsili, is a village 
near the Pjlnduj 18 miles from Cawnpore, and contained in 1872 a population 
of 2,514 inhabitants. It is of little commercial importance, but is remarkable 
for a settlement of cloth-printers and dyers, who ply their trade in the north of 
the town. Narwal gives his title to a Chauhan Raja, whose family branched 
in the beginning of the century from that of Ramefpur. They claim 
descent from the Mainpuri Ghauhans; and the founder of the family in this 
district was Ghanshydm Deo, a vassal of Hindu Singh Chandel, Raja of 
Bachendi, to whose favour he owed his prosperity. This branch of the family is 
fast decaying,. being only maintained in respectable position by the help of 
Bidhari Lai Chanbe, who lends them money on account of a long-standing 
friendship. The headquarters of thetahsil were removed to Narwal in 1843 on 
account of its central position. The town contains a second-class police-station, 
an imperial post-office, and school. The Chaukidari Act (XX. of 1856) is in force, 
and the annual receipts from the house-tax thereby imposed amount to about 
Es. 325. Out of this income an establishment of three watchmen is maintained. 

PatXua, a large village in parganah Ghatampur, stands on the Hamir- 
pur road, 20 niiles south from Cawnpore. It had in 1872 a population of 3,241 
inhabitants;, and is the parent village of a large body of Bais Thakurs. 

Ra'jpur, a village of parganah Bhognipur, stands on the K4Ipi and 
Utawa road, 43 miles from Cawnpore. The population amounted in 1872 to 
1,979 persons. It was built by R4ja Todar MalKhatri, the celebrated finance 
piinister of Akbar (1556-1605), and is sometimes called Eajpur Todar. Except 
for the memory of its founder, the village is in no way remarkable. 

Rasdha'n, a village of parganah Der4pur, stands on the Derapnr-Sikandra 
road a little tQ the north of the old Mughal road, 42 miles from Cawnpore. 
The population in 1872 numbered 3,367 souls. A market is held here on 
Tuesdays and Saturdays. It has a local celebrity as the place where Narindar- 
gir, jdgyddr of parganah Bikandra, fixed his residence. His widow, known 
as the Rani of Rasdhan, lives in Cawnpore on a third share of the pension 
allowed by the British Government in lieu of the profits of the jdgU\ The 
other two-thirds were allotted to the illegitimate sons of Narindargir, but were 
confiscated for rebellion in 1857-58. 

Rasulabad, the capital of the parganah so named, lies 40 miles north¬ 
west of Cawnpore and 9 north of Jhinjhak railway station* It contained in 
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1872 a population of 4,331 inliabitants, and has atahsiH, a first-class police-sta¬ 
tion, an imperial post-office, and tahsili school. The fort, in which the tahsili 
offices are located, was built by Govind Rao Pandit, governor of this province 
under Marhatta rule (1756-1762). 

RastJlabad, a parganah or tahsil of the Oawnpore district, is bounded 
on the east by parganahs Shiurajpur and Bilhaur; on the north-west by the 
Parukhabad and Etawa districts; on the west again by the latter district; 
on the south-west by parganah Derapur, and on the south-east by parganah 
Akbarpur. According to settlement records it contained 145,225 acres, of 
which 50,777 were unassessable, 22,446 culturable, and 72,002 cultivated. 

The soil of the parganah is in most places a fertile loam, changing to a reddish 
Bandy soil on the banks of the Rind, and stiffened into a hard 
Physical features, water lodges. Irrigation is plentiful, both from 

a canal distributary and from wells, masonry or earthen. In the north, water 
is also furnished by several large swamps or jhils^ on which grow extensive 
crops of rice. The parganah is drained not only by the Rind, but also by 
the Choya and Siy^ri brooks, and in its extreme northern corner by the Pandu. 
It is connected by unmetalled roads with Bilhaur and the Jhinjhak railway 
station. 


The parganah derives its name from Rasiil Khdn, a prefect or dmil under 
the Musalman rule, who built the mud fort now occupied by 
■tjie tahsildari building. It is sometimes called MalgosOo 
Ibe origin of which name is unknown. 

The current set- current settlement was effected by Mr. Evans, 

tiement. assumed the following rent-rates for the main 

divisions of soil :— 



Soil, 


Rate per acre. 

Irrigated. Unirrigated. 




Ks. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Gaiilian 

*•« 


... 7 15 5 

6 9 *7 

Man j ha 

... ... 

• •• 

... 6 2 4 

5 6 7 

Barba 

... ••• 


4 3 11 

3 2 1 


On the foundation of these rates the revenue was based in the usual 
manner. It amounted to Rs. 1,95,750, or, including the 10 per cent, cess 
patwdrW fees, to Rs. 2,25,112. Its incidence per acre was Re. 1-5-6 on 
the total, Rs. 2-1-2 on the culturable, and Rs. 2-11-6 on the cnltivatod area. 
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The former demand had amounted to Rs. 1,91,557. The present and past 
Settlement areas.i areas may be compared as follows ;— 
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Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres, 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Present 

U5,225 

... 

50,777 

3,631 

16,522 

2,293 

48,610 

1 23,392 

72,002 

94,448 

Past 

142,613 

2,634 

56,458 

... 

14,165 

8,027 

41,827 

1 

i 19,502 

61,329 

83,521 


^Of the total area, therefore, about 35 per cent, is nnculturable and 65 cul- 
turable, while of the calturable area, again, 76 per cent, is cultivated. Owing 
to the construction of the canal distributary, irrigation has since the time of 
the last settlement' increased by 17*8 per cent., and now benefits 67*8 of the culti¬ 
vated acreage. Settlement operations disclosed the fact that 2,101 proprietors 
and 30,490 cultivators were distributed over the 216 estates {mahdls) of the 
parganah. The principal proprietary castes are the Gahlots, 
who are members of the same tribe as settled in parganah 
Tirwa of Farukhabad, and the Obamarganr, whose head-quarters are at Nar, 
on the river Rind. The bulk of the property belonging to the rebel Raja of 
I^ar was on confiscation made over to the leading members of the Khdnpur 
Gaur family, one of whom acted as tahsildar of this parga- 
nah during the disturbances of 1858. The tenures of land¬ 
holders may be thus distributed :— 


Landholders and 


] 

m 

cu 

Zaminddri, 

Perfect patiiddri. 

Imperfect pafiiddri. 

BhayacMra, 

1 

Number of villag 

No. of villages. 

Area. 

Revenue, 

No. of villages. 

Area. 

Revenue, 

No. of villages. 

Area. 

Revenue, 

No. of villages. 

Area. 

CD 

PS 

« 

QJ> 

>• 

<Xf 

prj 




Acres. 

Es. 


Acres. 

Rs. j 


Acres. 

Es. 


1 

Acres. 

Ks. 

Basulahad, 

168 

106 

1 

CO 

cP 

1,15,610 

I 

26 

12,527 

35,120 

35 

14,764 

38,420 

1 

2,172 

6,600 


I See note, page 199. 
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Tweiity-eiglit villages were owned by single individuals^ 37 by less than tife 
sharerSj and 1C by more than 50 sharers each. 

During the currency of the expired settlement only one village was sold 
Changes in the farmed for arrears of revenue, but nearly one- 

proprietary body. third of the parganah changed hands through private 
transfers. Such alienations took place chiefly during the earlier years of the 
settlement. The price of land per cultivated acre rose during the same period 
from Es. 8-0-5 to Es. 29-13-6 in private transactions, and from Es. 3-13-9 to 
Es. 12-5-11 in public sales. Hence it may be inferred that the pressure of the 
former revenue demand became lighter in the lapse of years, and that the 
value of land increased proportionately with increased irrigation, tillage, and 
prices. 

Cultivators and The tenures of the cultivating classes, chiefly Thakurs, 

their tenures. Brahmans, and Lodhas, may be thus classified :— 


Land held by 

Proportion. 

Average area 
of holding in 

Rate of rent 
' per acre. 




acres. 





Rs. a. p. 

Proprietors as sir 

••• ... •»« 

8-7 

7.3 1 

... 

Occupancy tenants 

£ Resident . 

*•* (.Non-resident 

61*4 

9 9 

4 1 

2*3 

4 14 11 

4 0 8 

Tenants-at-will 

C Resident .o. 

9-1 

2*3 

5 0 2 

(Non-resident 

2-6 

1'3 

4 12 10 


Kharif or autumn crops occupied at measurement 34,421 acres, or 48*0 
per cent, of the cultivated area, while rahi or spring crops 
covered 37,408 acres^ or 52'2 per cent of the same. Of 
autumnal growths cotton occupied 9,211, joar 13,208, and bajra 530 acres. 
The principal spring crops were wheat (7,006 acres), (25,509 acres), and; 

sugarcane (2,236 acres). According, to the census of 1872, parganah Kasul- 
abad contained 153 inhabited villages, of which 32 had less than 200 inhabi¬ 
tants ; 50 bad between 200 and 500; 43 had between 500 and 1,000 ; 22 had 
between 1,000 and 2,000; three had between 2,000 and 3,000, and three had 
between 3,000 and 5,000. 

The total population in 1872 numbered 98,505 souls (44,832 females), 

Population ^42 to the square mile. Classified according to- 

religion, there were 93,827 Hindus, of whom 42,612' 
were females; and 4,678 Musalmans, amongst whom 2,220 were females. 
Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the 
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census shows 15,204 Brahmans, of whom 7,037 were females; 10,989 
Eajputs, including 4,389 females, and 1,186 Baniyas (497 females ); whilst 
the great mass of the population is comprised in the other castes of the census 
returns, which show a total of 66,448 souls (30,689 females), The principal 
Brahman subdivision found in this parganah is the Kanaujiya (15,129)* The 
chief Eajput clans are the Gahlot (2,047), Gaur (1,057), Chandel (411), Chau- 
h4n (251), Edtbor (227), Gaharwar (123), Parihar (102), Sombansi, Surajbansi^ 
Chamargaur, and Janwdr* The Baniyds belong chiefly to the Purwal (499), 
Dlnisar (331), and Umar (202) subdivisions. The most numerous amongst the 
other castes are the Ahir (12,492), Chamar (9,629), Lodha (5,945), Kachhi 
(4,752), Gadariya (4,233), and Teli (3,464). The Musalmans are distributed 
amongst Shaikhs (3,036), Pathdns (1,257), Sayyids (320), and Mughals, or 
entered as without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the male 
Occupations. adult population (not less than fifteen years of age) 

108 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 2,455 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 656 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods; 21,701 in agricultural operations; 4,600 in industrial occupations, arts 
and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, mine¬ 
ral, and animal. There wei^e 4,710 persons returned as labourers and 623 as of 
no specified occupation. Taking tho total population, irrespective of age or sex, 
the same returns give 246 as landholders, 58,836 as cultivators, and 37,204 
as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educational statis¬ 
tics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,360 males as able to read and write 
out of a total male population numbering 53,673 souls. 

Katanpur, an important village in parganab Easulabad, stands 3G miles 
from Oawnpore, and had in 1872 a population of 3,126 persons, 

Kawatptjh, a small town of parganah Jajmau, lies five miles west of Oawn¬ 
pore, and in 1872 contained 3,699 inhabitants. Here isS the scat of a Chandel 
Itatuat, from whose title the town derives its name. 

Eura, a village in parganah Akbarpur, is distant 28 miles west of Oawn- 
poro, and had by the last census (1872) a population of 1,811 soiils^ Hero is 
a station of the East Indian Railway and an imperial post-office. A market is 
hold here on Mondays and Thursda-j's, and a native has built in the village an 
indigo factory. 

33 
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Sachendi or Chachendi, a town of parganali Jajmau, stands on the 
Edlpi road, 13 miles from Cawnpore, and in 1872 contained 84,802 inhabi¬ 
tants. The townhas an encamping-ground for troops, a first-class police- 
station, and an imperial post-office. It is four miles from Bhaupur railway 
station. Sachendi was the chief residence of a branch of Chandel Thiikurs, 
whose head bore the title of Kaja. For his rebellion in 1857-58 the estate was 
confiscated and sold by auction. 

Sanjeti or Sajeti, a village in parganah Ghatampur, stands on the 
Hamirpnr road, 33 miles from Cawppore, and had in 1872 a population of 980 
souls. Here is a second-class police-station. 

SXeh, the towm which once gave its name to the obsolete parganah so 
named, lies 15 miles south-east of Cawnpore, and has an almost entirely agri¬ 
cultural population of 1,983 persons. 

Sarh Salempur or Narwal, the most eastern parganah in the Cawnpore 
district, is bounded on its convex north-eastern frontier by the Ganges, which 
separates it from the Undo district; on the north-west and south-west by par- 
ganahs Jajmau and Ghatampur respectively ; and on the south-east by the 
Fatehpur district. It contains according to its settlement records 136,755 
acres, of which 34,818 are unassessable, 22,910 culturable, and 79,027 culti¬ 
vated; but these figures are liable to slight alterations thrpugh the vagaries of 
the Ganges, which subjects the river-side villages to constant change. The 
Grand Trunk Eoad from Allahabad to Dehli passes through the north of the 
parganah, and the East Indian Eailway, running parallel to that road, has 
at Phupbudr a station named after the neighbouring village of Sirsaul. A 
metalled road connects Maharajpur with the old indigo fixctory of Najafgarh, 
and an unmetalled road connects Sirsaul with Narwal, the capital of the par¬ 
ganah, while several roads of the latter class converge upon the town of Sarli. 
The rivers Pandu and Kind cross the parganah from north-west to south-east, 
the former disemboguing into the Ganges at the junction of the Cawnpore and 
Fatehpur districts. A small area is drained by the Paghaiya water-course, a 
tributary of the Pandu ; while a nameless stream traverses the large iisar 
plains in the north-west of the parganah, and cutting its way through the 
cliff‘ of the Ganges, joins that great river. Two land-locked basins at Eahnas 
and Saibassi are the only lakes of importance, but there is a very largo pond 
at Tilsahri, The Ilalwakhancl distributary of the Ganges canal, prolongcMi 
beyond the dischai’ge of that canal into the Ganges, waters a comparatively 
small acreage and terminates in a ravine of the river Pandu. 
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History, 


Sarli Salempur was composed of several parganalis or parts of pai'ganabs 
thrown together for the sake of compactness. These were 
Sarh Salempur, DomanpuFj Kora, Majhawan, and Jdjinau, 
Silrh practically corresponded with the tribal limits of the Gautam Thakurs, 
and Salempur with those of the Bais clan in the south of the parganah. The 
Ghatampur border is occupied by Jaganbansi Brjihmans. The Narwal estate 
was bestowed on Chauhans of the Kameipur family before 1801. The 
history of all these tribes has been given at sufficient length above.^ The 
most important event of recent times was the settlement of the land 
The current set- revenue lately completed by Mr. Wright. The records 
tlement.-^ ^ive the following classification of the present and past 


areas:— 



1 

Total area, 

Unassessed 

AREA, 

ASS...... .... ! 

Total assessable 
area. 

Revenue-free. 

Unculturable 

waste. 

Groves. 

Cnltu r a b 1 e 
waste. 

Fallow. 

Cultivated, 

Wet. 

Dry. 

Total. 

1 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Present, 

13fi,755 

11 

34,807 

6,468 

13,558 

2,884 

40,224* 

38,803 

79,027 

101,037 

Past ... 

131,431 

5,460 

43,821 

... 

4,690 

2,253 

51,846 

23,355 

75,201 

82,150 


Of the entire area, therefore, 24T per cent, is unassessed and 75*9 per cent, 
assessed, while of the latter 78*0 per cent, is cultivated. Of the cultivated area, 
again, 51*4 per cent, is irrigated, chiefly from masonry wells, but largely also 
from the canal. No less than 318 wells have been sunk in the last thirty years, 
and the canal now waters 5,654 acres. 

Mr. Wright lowered the revenue by Rs. 6,974, that is. from Rs. 2,35,844 
to Rs. 2,28,870. The chief cause of the reduction was the over-assessed con¬ 
dition of the Najafgarh estate, which called for heavy relief. The incidence 
of the revised demand is as follows :— 


On total area. 

On culturable area. 

On cultivated area, 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

1 HU 

2 4 8 

I 

2 15 0 


1 rage 58. 


- Sec note, page 199, 
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LandlioWerg aud 
their tenures. 


The tenures of the landholders ^¥ho pay this revemio 
may be thus distributed :— 



Of all the villages but 37 are held by single proprietors, who are 17 in number, 
chiefly residents of Cawnpore. The estate accumulated by Khagole Singh 
Gautam w’as dismembered on his death by division amongst his kinsmen. The 
Ohanhdns of Narwal, whose head is a titular Raja, are declining, while their 
estate is gradually passing into the clutches of money-lenders. Amongst the 
Bais Thakurs, on the other hand, are many intelligent land-owners who have 
managed to keep and add to their estates, 


During the expired settlement 52 per cent, of the property in land was 

Alienations transferred, owing principally to an oppressive revenue 

demand. The chief case in point is that of the Najafgarh 
indigo estate. At the time when this property became available for settle¬ 
ment indigo was considered a highly promising speculation. Excessive bids 
of rent were made for the land by farmers, who were afterwards confirmed as 
proprietors, their rent being changed into revenue. There followed, however, 
a depression in the indigo trade, and the estate became unable to boar the high 
demand assessed upon it in more prosperous days. The value of land has, in 
spite of adverse circumstances, increased, and its price almost trebled during 
the thirty years of the past settlement. That price rose, in fact, from Rs, 10-7 
to Rs. 29-7-2 in private contracts, and from Rs. 8-11-6 to Rs, 26-13-1 in 
public auction, the average purchase-rate per acre being as follows :— 


Price per acre. 


Bs. a. p. 

18 12 3 
16 5 8 

14 3 6 


Years' purchase 
of revenue. 


Bs, a. p. 

6 0 0 

5 8 0 

6 4 0 


Private sale 
Public sale 
Mortgage 
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The tenures of cultivators may be thus classified:— 


Proprietors as sir 
Occupancy tenants 

Tenants-at-will 


Land held by 



Proportion. 

Average area 
of holdings 
in acres. 

Rate of rent 
paid per 
acre. 




6-8 

7*0 

Rs. a. p. 

( Resident 


••• 

62 9 

4*1 

5 'o 9 

*** i Non-resident 


it* 

8 3 

31 

3 12 9 

f Resident ... 



18-4 

3*1 

5 8 11 

*“ (Non-resident 


... 

5-7 

30 

4 4 5 


The assessing oflScer assumed that the following rates of rent were paid 
by tenants on various soils :— 


Soils. 


Gaukdn, 

Manjha. 

Barha, 

Wet. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Dry. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

9 112 

6 3 9 

6 7 2 

5 1 3 

4 13 7 

3 1 3 


The autumn crops occupied 42*9 per cent, of the cultivated area, the 


principal growths being cotton (3,950 acres), joSr (14,078 
acres), and bajra (3,562 acres). The spring crop covered 
45,53V acres, the chief staples being wheat (6,488 acres) and hijlira (35,868 
acres). Tobacco is largely grown at Domanpur, Sirsaul, and Pasikhera; a 
large pond at Barhei-G-arhu is utilized for the cultivation of pan (piper 
betel). 


According to the census of 1872 parganah S4rh Salempur contained 
„ , 173 inhabited villages, of which 40 had less than 200 inhabi- 

tants; 69 had between 200 and 500 ; 37 had between 500 and 
1,000 ; 21 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; and six had between 2,000 and 3,000. 
The principal towns are Sirsaul, Narwal, and Barei-Garhu. Markets are held at 
each, but that at Barei-Garhu is most important, grain and cattle being brought 
hither for sale in considerable quantities. The total population in 1872 numbered 
99,303 souls (47,721 females), giving 477 to the square mile. Classified accord¬ 
ing to religion, there were 95,130 Hindus, of whom 45,758 were females, and 
4,173 Musalmans (1,963 females). Distributing the Hindu population amongst 
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the four great classes, the census shows 18,678 Brahmans, of whom 9,393 wore 
females ; 10,926 Rajputs, including 4,650 females ; and 2,672 Baniyas (1,287 
females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is comprised in the other 
castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 62,854 souls (30,428 females). 
The principal Brahman subdivision found in this parganah is the Kanaujiya 
(18,527). The chief Rdjput clans are the Gautam (3,865), Bais (2,4051, Chan- 
del (550;, and Chauhan (465). The Baniyas belong chiefly to the Dhusar 
(2,324) subdivision. The most numerous amongst the other castes are the 
Ahir (13,974), Ohamar (7,706), Kachhi (5,842), anclGadariya (3,5731. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 

census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
Occupations. ^ ^ ^ t r^{> i? 

male adult population (not less than nrteen years oi 

age;, 101 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government ser¬ 
vants, priests, doctors, and the like; 3,607 in domestic service, as personal 
servants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 270 in commerce, 
in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the couveyanoe of 
men, animals, or goods; 17,986 in agricultural operations; 4,509 in industrial 
occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of sub¬ 
stances, vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 6,556 persons returned 
as labourers and 946 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total popula¬ 
tion, irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 2,507 as landholders, 
48,541 as cultivators, and 48,255 as engaged in occupations unconnected 
with agriculture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, 
show 3,007 males as able to read and write out of a total male population 
numbering 51,582 souls. 

ShiijLI, a large town of parganah Shiurajpur, stands 22 miles north¬ 
west of Cawnpore, and had in 1872 a population of 4,1^9 inhabitants. It 
has four divisons or wards, inhabited—Tiwariana and Birtiaua by Brahmans, 
Dhakan and Hirdman by Chandel Thakurs. It was formerly the headquar¬ 
ters of Shiuli parganah, now absorbed in that of Shiurajpur. The founda¬ 
tion of the town is ascribed to a Baiijdra, who, while digging in the forest 
which covered its site, discovered an image of the god Shiva or Shin. 

Shiurajpur, the capital of the parganah thus named, stands on the 
Grand Trunk Road, 21 miles north-west of Cawnpore, and had in 1872 a popu¬ 
lation of 7,883 souls. This estimate includes, however, the villages of Rajpur 
and Barrajpiir, which may be treated as part of the town. The public build¬ 
ings are a tahsili, a first-class police-station, an imperial post-offioe, and Gov¬ 
ernment scliooL There was formerly a fort, the seat of a Chandel Rnja, 
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whose family had immigrated hither from R^klhati ; but his stronghold was 
razed to the ground after that chiefs rebellion in 1857-58* 

Shiura'jpue, a parganah or tahsil of the Gawnpore district, is bounded 
on the north-east by the Ganges, which disjoins it from the district of Unao ; 
on the north-west and west by parganahs Bilhaur and Rasiilabad respec¬ 
tively ; on the south-west by Akbarpur parganah, and on the south-east by 
parganah Jajmau* Its area according to settlement records is 174,833 
acres, of which 56,627 are unassessable, 24,891 culturable, and 93,315 
cultivated. 

The parganah consists of the dmibs of the rivers Ganges, Non, Pandu, 
and Rind. The strif) of land along the Ganges Is a high ridge bounded on 
the river-side by a cliff intersected with deep ravines. The 
Ph^^sical geography. drainage which finds its way into the Ganges is that of 

the immediately adjacent country. The whole strip is raviny. Its soil presents 
sometimes a hard b<arren appearance, and is often sandy, but evens down 
occasionally into level plateaux, whose surface is fertile and well cultiva¬ 
ted. Between the raviny strip and the banks of the Non is a produc¬ 
tive alluvial tract, entirely free from that alkaline devastator, reh. This 
tract is densely populated, there being over 1,000 souls to the cultivated 
square mile. The duab of the Non and Pandu consists of a rich level 
loam {d'dmat)^ much affected, however, in its more northern portion by re\ 
whose deposit is ascribed to the obstruction of drainage by canals. There 
can, indeed, be little doubt that such channels were faultily aligned, or that to 
them is duo the water-logged condition of this nevertheless populous tract 
The P4ndu-Rind duab has a crisp siliceous soil with a slight reddish tinge 
{pilia). There are, however, extensive depressions forming part of the chain 
of swamp which commences in the neighbouring parganah of Easulabad ; and 
near such depressions, the soil from the accumulation of aluminous particles 
has become a stiff clay (mattiijdr)^ deserted to the cultivation of rice, fine and 
coarse. These swamps are drained by the Laukhia and Supa water-courses. 
The canal passes down the fork between Non and Pandu, while distributaries 
pierce the other two duabs. Of the total cultivated area, 23 per ceiit. is watered 
from these channels, and a good deal of dumat soil in the south of the pai*- 
ganah has been improved by the substitution of canal for jMl irrigation. Not¬ 
withstanding the abundance of canal water, wells are extensively used ; the 
worst watered tract is that on the clifi' of the Ganges. Here, owing to the eleva¬ 
tion of the surface, water lies at a great depth, while substrata arc so sandy 
and treacherous as to render well-digging a perilous and unstable venture. The 
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Communications. 


unevenness of tlie ground is, moreoyer, likely to forbid the increase in this 
direction of canal irrigation. 

The parganah is connected with Oawnpore by the Grand Trunk Road, 
which has an encamping-ground for troops at Chanbepur. 
Unmetalled roads from Cavvnpore, Bithiir, Shiur^jpur, Rura 
railway station, and Rasrilabad converge upon the town of Shidli. The East 
Indian Railway passes through the southern corner of the parganah, with a 
station at Bhanpur. 

Shiur4jpnr as now constituted comprises the old parganahs of Shiurdjpur, 
Barechamau, Shiuli-Sakhrej, and a portion of Bithur. To 
Old Shiur^jpur, the domain of the Raja who derived his 
title therefrom, were added in 1806 the lands of Barechamau. Shidli-Sakhrej 
comprises the territories of the Chandel Eana of Sakhrej and Ohandel Eao of 
Onha. Bithdr was divided between parganahs Shiurajpur and J^jmauin 1860. 

Of the parganah as it now exists, the northern and southern 
tlement of laud-reve- duabs were settled by Mr. Buck, and the central dudb by 
Mr, Wright. The following statement compares the area of 
the present and past settlements :— 


History. 




Unassessed 

area. 

Assessable area. 

J© 

1 


os 

o 

Vt j 

«3 

1 

o 

P 

0 

cu 

1 

m 

© 

. 

1.4 © 

13 >■ 

o 
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Culiivated. 

© 

xn 


"o 

> 

P 

>■ 

O 

f-i 

o j 

o 

S 

■*2 

© 

, Q 

o \ 

^ oi 

o ■=* 

H 

Present 

Past 

Acres, 

174,833 

173,456 

Acres. 

46 

5,863> 

Acres 
66,682 
j 63,80a 

Acres. 

7,977 

Acres. 

13,301 

11,289 

Acres. 

3,613 

5,238 

Acres. 

62,610 

60,344 

Acres. 

30,705 

26,914 

Acres 

93,316 

87,268 

Acres- 

118,206 

174,833 


Of the total area, therefore, 69'3 per cent, is assessable, while of the assessable 
area 77*0 per cent, is cultivated. Of the cultivated area, again, 66*2 per cent, is 
irrigated from the sources shown below :— 

CD 


Irrigation from 

Total irrigation. 

Wells. 

Canals. 

Other sources. 

19-6 

40‘8 

5-8 

66’2 


^ See note, page 199. 
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During the expired settlement irrigation increased 3*8 per cent, and culti¬ 
vation 7'4 per cent. But the northern and central tracts were so highly assessed 
that revision of settlement produced an enhancement of Rs. 204 only—that is, 
the revenue was raised from Rs. 2,745643 to Rs. 2,74,847, the incidence of the 
new demand being as follows :— 



On total 

On cuitnrable 

On cultivated 


■area. 

area. 

area. 


Es, a, p. 

Es. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Incidence per acre 

1 10 3 

2 5 6 

2 15 4 


The former assessment had fallen at the rate of Rs, 2-15-4 per cultivated acre. 

The landholders who pay this revenue are chiefly Chandels, 
Brahman purchasers or grantees of Ohandel estates, and 
Kurmis. Of the Ohandel Taj sufficient account has been already given.^ The 
various proprietary tenures are thus classified:— 


Proprietary tody. 


Total number of 
mahals or estates. 

Zaminddri, 

Perfect pattiddri^ 

Imperfect pattiddri. 

Number of 
mahals. 

Area. 

Revenue. 

Number o f 
mahals. 

Area, 

o 

PS 

g 

s 

a 

Number of 
mahals. 

Area, 

© 

ff 

© 

> 

03 

447 

326 

Acres. 

62,321 

Es. 

182,077 

29 

Acres. 

7,033 

Rs. 

20,360 

93 

Acres, 

23,961 

Es. 

72,410 


Sixty-two estates, or 18 per cent, of the total area, are held by single owners. 
The large majority of estates (127) are owned by 5 to 16 owners, and only 9 (of 
which Kdshipur is the largest) are owned by more than 50 owners each. Transfers 
of landed property have been numerous during the last thirty 
years. As large a proportion as 79 per cent, of the cultivated 
area has changed hands, 70 per cent, permanently. The mukaddams,” remarks 

Mr. Wright, have been heavy losers;, but intelligent landholders, such as Har 
Lai and Chiranji L5.1 Kurmis of Bairi and Sidhari Lai Chaube of Bhew^n, have 
accumulated considerable estates.” This result has in some cases been obtained 
with the aid of usury and indigo. The price of the cultivated acre of land rose 
during the currency of the past settlement from Rs. 9-3-1 to Rs. 25-10-11 in pri¬ 
vate contracts; but the price at public auctions has within the last ten years 

1 Page 63. 

34 
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retrograded. The average price throughout the thirty years has been Es. 14-5 
per cultivated acre, or about 5^ years’ purchase of the revenue. Turning from 
the landlord to the husbandman, we find the land thus distributed ainongsfc cul¬ 
tivators of different classes:— 


liaud tilled by 

Proportion. 

Average area 
of holding 
in acres. 

Rate of rent 
per acre. 

Proprietors as s£r 

12-5 

6*0 

Rs. a. p. 

Occupancy tenants { son-rSwent "I 

62-5 

13‘4 

30 

2*2 

'524 

3 15 3 

Tenants-at-wiJI —[Nonresident 

9 3 

4*5 

2*1 

^ 2*1 

1 

6 9 11 

4 13 9 


The settlement officers assumed the following rates of rent to be paid by 
cultivators for the various descriptions of soil:— 


Gauhdn, 


9 14 7 


Manjha„ 

Wet. 

Dry. 

Rs. a. p. 

6 16 9 

Rs. a. p. 

5 1 8 


Bar ha. 


Ks. a. p. 
3 6a 


The autumn crop covers 49’3 per cent, of the cultivated area, the prin¬ 
cipal growths being cotton (6,695 acres-), joar (16,749 acres), and indigo (9,912. 
acres). The actual cultivation of the last-named staple is probably somewhat 
greater than that recorded, as it had been reaped before the survey measuring 
jrarties began work. The land under spring crops amounted to 59-8 per cent, 
of the cultivated area, and comprises wheat (10,155 acres) and bijhra (40,987 
acres). Poppy, tobacco, and pdn are at the same time largely grown. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Shiurajpur contained 321 in¬ 
habited villages, of which 99 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 

Population. between 200 and 500; 57 between 500 and 

1,000; 26 between 1,000 and 2,000; and five between 2,000 and 3,000, The 
principal townships or villages are Kasbipar, Chauhepur, Shiuli, Bhiurijpur, 
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Kakardehi, and Bairi. Important markets are held at Debiganj or Kaku- 
pur, Ghanbepur, and Maitha; of those at Kakiipur and Ghaubepur some men¬ 
tion has been already made. That at Maitha is a considerable cotton mart. 
The total population in 1872 numbered 141,842 souls (166,384 females), giving 
527 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 1,360,361 
Hindus, of whom 63,728 were females; and 5,481 Muhammadans (2,656 females). 
Bistribiiting the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census 
shows 37,716 Brdhmans, of whom 18,770 were females; 11,778 Eajputs, includ¬ 
ing 4,827 females; and 1,863 Baniyfe (852 females); whilst the great mass 
of the population is comprised in the other castes of the census returns, 
which show a total of 8,500 souls (39,279 females). The principal Brahman 
subdivision found in this parganah is the Kanaujija (37,618); and the 
chief Edjput clans are the Chandel (4,784), Gaur (1,717), and Chauhan 
(1,181). The Baniyas belong mostly to the Dhiisar (1,241) subdivision. 
The most numerous amongst the other castes are the Chamar (13,066), 
Ahir (11,340), Lodha (7,549), Koli (6,313), Kachhi (5,560), Gadariya 
(5,027), and Kurmi (4,733). The Musalmans are principally of the ShaiKh 
tribe. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the male 

Occupations, i,-/ 

adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 200 are 

employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests,doctor&, 
and the like; 4,651 in domestic service, as personal servants, water-carriers, bar¬ 
bers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,538 in commerce, in buying, selling, keeping 
or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, or goods; 
27,800 in agricultural operations and 6,373 persons as laboui’ers. Only 1,131 
persons are returned as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, 
irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 5,641 as landholders, 73,069 
as cultivators, and 63,132 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agri¬ 
culture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 3,688 
males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 7,558 
souls. 

Shtjkrpur Pea's, a village of parganah Ghdtampiir, is 27 miles distant 
from Cawnpore, and had in 1872 a population of 2,676 inhabitants. It is 
remarkable for the ruins of a fine inn (sardi) and cruciform market built dur¬ 
ing the rule of Azam Shdh, son of the Emperor Aurangzib (1658-1707). 
These buildings owed their existence to the fact that the Mughal road once 
passed through the village. 
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SiKANDRA, a town of parganaB Derapur^ stands on the Mughal road, 45 miles 
from Oawnpore. It was in 1872 inhabited by 2,952 persons, amongst whom the 
proportion of Mnsalmans to Hindus was exceptionally large. But the town 
had in 1847 a population of 3,484 souls, and has of later years declined much. 
It is named after its reputed founder, the Emperor Sikandar Lodi (1488-1517), 
and was formerly the capital of a parganah known as Sikandra Bilaspur. The 
parganah was in J861 amalgamated with Derapur, and about the same time an 
incendiary fire destroyed an entire quarter of the town. The importance of 
Sikandra is still maintained by a second-class police-station and imperial post- 
office ; but numerous ruins exist to testify that its best days are past. 

The parganah of Sikandra Bilaspur derived its second name from a village 
on the banks of the Jumna said to have been founded by one E^ja M4n Siugh 
Paijw4r. This somewhat fabulous chieftain is described as anUnchw^r Th5,kur 
who migrated from Nibagarh in the west during the reign 
of the renowned Prithviraj—that is, not quite seven centuries 
agoj Obtaining possession of several villages in Et4wa and this distinct, he 
fixed his head-quarters at BiMspur, and introduced settlers of four castes, viz.^ 
Jarha Lodhas, Kaka Pandes, Bharawa Baniy^s, and Kalsarisht Kayaths. The 
village of Bildspur is still owned by Lodhas; but if it be true that the Meos 
overran the parganah 700 years ago, Mdn Singh’s rule must have been of brief 
duration. The reputed descendants of the invading Meos rfow call themselves 
Th&urs, concealing under the historic names of Chauhan and Ohandel their 
somewhat obscure origin. They are permitted neither to eat nor intermarry 
with true Rdjputs, who despise them and often excite their wrath by addressing 
them as Meos. These Meos were driven back upon the Jumna ravines 
by an immigration of Gaur Thakurs. Here they established a still trace¬ 
able chaurdsi^ of which fourteen villages are on this side of the river, A 
large and powerful brotherhood, they proved during the mutiny the scourge 
of the surrounding country. Many Ahirs and Mallahs settled under their pro¬ 
tection in the ravine villages. On the cession of Bundelkhand in 1804, the 
British Government decided to bestow parganah Sikandra, free of revenue, on 
Himmat Bahadur Gosain as a sop to pacify that turbulent chief. He died, 
however, before he could be placed in possession, and the parganah was granted 
instead to his illegitimate son, Narindargir Gosain, whom it was equally desir¬ 
able to conciliate. Narindargir died in 1840, and the parganah, in default of 
lawful heirs, lapsed to Government. It was, nevertheless, decided that the 
proceeds of bis domain should, “ in the spirit of the grant, remain appropriated 
irrithviraj ChauMn, last Hindu king of Delhi, was slain in 1193, 
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to the family of the la(e Raja, ” Le., to his two illegitimate sons. The 
Tillages of the parganah were now settled with the landholders in posses¬ 
sion, and a yearly grant equivalent to the profits hitherto derived from the 
jdgir was paid to Narindargir’s representatives; a sum was, however, yearly set 
aside to pay off the late jagirddr^s debts. The pension enjoyed by his descend¬ 
ants amounted after eighteen years to about Es. 18,000, and has since increas¬ 
ed to Rs. 31,380 per annum. The settlement of 1840 was effected by Mr. (now 
Sir William) Muir. He found the parganah suffering from the grievous 
exactions of the late jagirdar or his underlings. Narindargir had hypothecated 
the revenue to farmers who enhanced the demand, took bonds for arrears, and 
sold up the proprietors at their own pleasure. Had it not been for the large 
body of Kurmi proprietors, all traces of village communities would long ago 
have disappeared. Mr. Muir assessed the parganah at the lowest possible rate, 
in order to give it an opportunity of recovering from its then depressed condi¬ 
tion, The incursions of lawless Meos during the rebellion of 1857-58 some- 
what retarded its progress and threw for the time large areas out of cultivation. 
But, except in times of drought, a calamity which is to be averted by a distribu¬ 
tary of the Lower Granges canal, the parganah is now fairly prosperous. 

SiRSATJL or SiRSOii, a village in parganah Sarh Salempur, stands on the 
Grand Trunk Road, 15 miles south-east of Cawnpore, and had in 1872 a popula¬ 
tion of 3,470 inhabitants. About a mile south-east of the village is the Sirsaul 
station of the East Indian Railway, but this station is really situated in the 
village of Phuphuar. The lands of Sirsaul are remarkable for their extensive 
poppy cultivation. 

StslMAU, a suburb of Cawnpore, had in 1872 a population of 2,915 souls. 

Tilsahri, a village of parganah Sarh Salempur, stands 11 miles south¬ 
west of Cawnpore^, and had in 1872 a population of 2,760 persons. 
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t I. 

GEOaUAPHICALj 

GoRAKliPUii, a district in the Benares division, and after Mirzapur the most 
extensive non-Himalayan district in the North-Western Provinces, lies between 
north latitude 2(5“ 7' 45''' and 27° 29' 15," and east longitude 83° S' 0" and 
84° 32' 30." It is bounded on tho north by Nepal, from •which it is separated 

^ The materials for this notice have been supplied chiefly hy Mr. E. Alexander, B.C. S., 
who acknowledges the aid derived from the HcUlement Ueports and the writings of Swiuton, 
IlaiuiUon, Cumiinghain, Elliot, and others, 'Bub throughout the work, and especially iu its 
Jotter portions, conaiderahle additions have been made by Messrs. W. Cruoke and 11. Conybearc 
of the same service. 
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by an arbitrary line of boundary pillars ; and on tbe west by the district of 
Bastij the frontier being for a short distance formed by the Ghd.nghi and Rdpti 
rivers. On the south it is divided from the Azamgarh district by the river 
Ghagra; and on the east from the Champaran and Saran districts of Bengal 
by a line mostly artificial, but supplied for a few miles by the former bed of the 
Great Gandak river, whose main stream now runs almost wholly within that 
province. The maximum breadth of the district from east to west is 86, the 
minimum 47, and the average 64 miles. Its maximum length from north 
to south is 8d, its minimum 70^ and its average 75 miles, Gorakhpur has, 
excluding fractions, a total area of 4,584 square miles, of which 2,700 may be 
roughly estimated as under cultivation, 1,102 as culturable, and 782 as barren.^ 
The total population by the last census (1872) was 2,019,361 souls? 

The following table shows the subdivisions into which for purposes of 
revenue and general administration the district is divided, and details the ai’ca, 
revenue, population, and police jurisdictions of each :— 


Included by the 
Ain-i’Akhari in 

Land- 

rcveim© 

in. 

IS77-78. 

Present 1 
area in 
square 
miles 
omitting 
h'actioiiB.) 

Popula¬ 
tion in 
1872. 



Ra. 



-j Biniyakpur and < 1 

17,111 

145 

21,722 I' 

S TUpur. 


48,575 

2S7 

57,021 > 

Gorakhpur 

... 

2,08,368 

780 

240,812 

Ditto 

... 

1,74,217 

474 

231,213 1 

Bhiitulpdra 

’ ... 

20,170 

64 

3®,853 "i 

Ratanpur 

- 

62,953 

IIG 

C5,8}lf f 

Dhcwilpilra 

iva. 

liuhd- 

3,37,202 

028 

/' 74^1 

Gorakhpur 

... 

87,258 

156 

69,831 

Dhowj'ipura 

Kuhii- 

78,454 

138 

81,563 

Gorakhpur 

... 

1,15,987 

279 

186,847 

Aiiliola. 

«-■ 

43,721 

111 

70,110 

Dlmriapiira 

... 

1,12,181 

817 

177,092 

i Bliawjipsira 

... 

32,307 

77 

48,074 

Cl) 11 Id para 

... 

42,07r 

> no 

48,919 

. Dhnwapfira 
mu 

KuhA- 

■ 2,90,SBC 

I 587 

3l8,64B 



10,83,401 

> 4,5S4 

2,010,360 


Talisil. 


I.—MahniviJ- 

ganj. 


IL—HaKur or 
Satir. 


Jll.—Padriuina 

IV.-HAta 

, V.-Btosg4oW, 

Vl.-Oeoria 
Total .. 


Pavganali. 


1. Binayakpur 

2. TiJpiir 

3. Havel i Gorakli- 
pur (Part I.) 


1 .) 

G. Magliar 

7. SiGliua ; 
(iuoliuliiig I 
Batora.) 


pur (Part III.) 


10. Silliat 

11. Anola 

12. Dluu'lfip/'ir 


JI.) 

14, 

15. Saloaipur 


JuriBcliotion of 


’ic.l 1 laval, Jgani 

Bimra, apn Kntihhar. 
Ditto, except Nichla- 
val/' 

'anirst,Higaiin,Biu’aiclifl., 
MtrtiBiirganj, pjpraicli, 
ItPcl Goraklipur. 


j'»tibhdr Brimkola, 
Padriaiua, ICaKBian, 
B i .sh at I pti ra, Tnr akal - 
wa and Kizijtur, aud 
'Pari a Bi'ijaii. 


HiiLa and Tdr aknlwa. 


(larpiir, 

Tiadarpnr and Dooria. 
IkuiMgiton, Bolglidt, aiitl 
(lola. 

An oatpoHt. 

Barhalganj. 

Khukundii, Kliampniv 
Barhaj, and XjU-u. 


1 Those accustomed to Indian statiistics will not bo astonished to learn that tlnu'c i 
ditoeno© of as much as 634 square miles between the highest and lowest (.'stiimUd^s of on 
Tfation obtained from the different returns consulted. The ligures above idven are fouiHled 


the settlement . 
place since they 
at settlement. 


(.mlti^ 
on 


wnfluuii;u. jLiuj iu^urcs aoovo givL'H ai’O xouiHiea on 
reports, allowance being made for the increase which lias nndouhtcaiy taken 
Y were compiled, as well as for cultivation in juimlo grant lands not surveycui 
» Details of tills population will bo found in the beginning of l‘art IIL 
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Tlie pargauah divisions almost all represent rouglilj the limits of the 
territories of the various petty princes who parcelled out the country between 
them before the Muhammadans acquired any real hold on it^ and their origin 
may be briefly described as follows :— 

(1) Bindyahpur corresponds with the eastern portion of the Butwal 
Eaja’s territory as it stood after the separation of (2) Tilpur by Tilak Sen 
about 1725 A. D. He represented the younger branch of this family^ and 
divided the family possessions with his elder brother, Binayak Singh. The 
parganah of Binayakpur was cut in two after the Nepalese war by the ces¬ 
sion of a strip of land to the Gurkha chiefs, and on the division of Basti from 
Gorakhpur in 1865 its western portion was included in the former district. 

(3) Haveli Gorakhpur. —The northern, which is locally as well as in 
the settlement reports recognised as having formed a distinct tract from the 
southern portion, represents the domain held for some time by the Tharus. It 
was divided from the southern portion, which formed the Satasi rdj^ by a vast 
forest, and was itself for the most part woodland. Not being clearly occupied 
by any Raja, it received no separate name, and was considered by the Muham¬ 
madans as attached to the Haveli parganah. 

(7) Sidhua Johna .—The name is said to be derived from its being a 
wild region, into which holy men or siddhas went to perform austerities. It 
embraces all the tract which lay above the territory of the Majholi Eaja and 
east of the Satdsi rdj. The southern portion represents the country held by 
R5ja Madan Singh to the north and east, just as (9) Sh%ahanpur repre¬ 
sents that to the south and west. The north agrees roughly with the limits 
of the Padrauna tallika. Shdbjahanpur was at one time included in the same 
parganah. 

(6) MagJiar. —This parganah was cut in two at the separation of the 
Basti district (1865), and marks the limits of the old Maghar 

(5) Bhaudp&r corresponds with the possessions of the Satasi raj along 
the west bank of the E^pti. 

(11) .dnoZa was the territory of the Anola Edja, 

(10) Silhat is the tract so long (1633-83) disputed between the Majhauli 
and SatSsi Rajas ; while (12) Bhuridpdr was the country conquered by Diulr 
Chand Singh (cw. 1350). (14) ChilMpdr^ oxxgq knowm as Chahluapar, was the 
name of a part of the country annexed by the Simara Babu, who thereon 
became Raja of Chillupar (czVc. 1630); (lf>) Salempiir Majhauli was tho 

permanent territory of the Majhauli Rajas, who held Shahjahdnpiir and Silhat 
for a time only. 
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The formation of the present district may now be briefly described. 
Elliot^ describes sarkar Gorakhpur as consisting in Aklar’s time (1596) of 
19 parganahs and 24 mahals as follows:— 


1. Atraula. 

2. i'nola. 

3. Binayakpur (2 mahals). 

4. Bamhnipara, 

5. Bhawapara. 

6. Til pur. 

7. Chillupara. 

8. Dhuriapara. 

9. Dhewapara Kuhana. 

10. Rihli. 


11. Rasulpur Ghaus (2 mahals). 

12. Efim^arh Gauri (2 mahdls). 

13. Gorakhpur (2 mahals). 

14. Katahla. 

15. Rihlapara. 

16. Mahauli. 

17. Maudwa. 

18. Mandla. 

19. Eatanpur Maghar (2 mahals). 


Elliot apparently considers that this sarkar corresponded on the east 
and south with the present district^ and that Dhewdpara included Sidhua 
Jobna^ Salempur, and Sh&hjahanpiir. It is however more probable that the 
limits of the sarkar to the east corresponded with the western boundary 

Sarkar Gorakhpur hne of parganahs Sidhua Jobna and Shfilijahdnpur, which 
and Its probable limit?, at that time included together under the name of 

the former in sarkdr Saran. In the settlement report of Shdhjahdnpur 
dated 3832 this is clearly stated to have been the case, and, as will bo 
shown in the historical account of the district, Sidhua Jobna never really 
formed part of the Majhauli rdj, and w'as not likely to be included with it 
in JDhewipara. The name of the latter tract, too, clearly signifies the country 
just across the Dhewa (a name of the Gh%ra), and would be rightly applied 
to Salempur Majhauli, but not to Sidhua Jobna. Sidhua Jobna was trans- 
Limits extended, ferred to sarkar Gorakhpur in 1137 F. S. (1730 A, D.) 

carried Slialijahanpur with it : the latter not being 
created into a separate parganah until about 1150 F. S. (1743 A. D.) 

Salempur took its present name on the conversion of the Majhauli 
Baja to Muhammadanism in about 1565.^ Silhat, the 
only other parganah now existing which is not given in 
the above list, was separated from Haveli Gorakhpur 
about 1700, after its reconquest by the Satfisi Efijas. And those four 
parganahs, with all those on the list except Eamgarli Gauri (which seems to 
have been retained by the Nawab Vazir), and with part also of Bdtwal, 

Constitution of Nepal, repi'csent pretty accurately the district 

the district at time of Gorakhpur as it stood when made over to the Bri¬ 
ef cession, iso i, ^ish in 1801.® To this district, however, the following 

1 Races of file North-Western Provinces, Vol. II,, p. 119. Sarkfir Gorakhpur was included 
in Ihe proTmee of Ondh {SUba Avadh), ^ The popular and more ancient name of the chief 
tfown Salempur is Nawap^r, or, according to Buchanan, Nagar. ^ It seems at this time 

to have been called in official correspondence sarkk Muazzimahad after Prince Muazzkn, 
son of Aurangzeb. 


Changes 

parganahs. 


in the 
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divisions were annexed when the first English officer was appointed to their 
charge ;— 

(1) Chahla MdMl (consisting of 6 parganahs). 

(2) Chahla Azamgarh (11 parganahs). 

(3; Nawdbganj (6 parganahs). 

(4) Khairdgarh (7 parganahs). 

The last named was immediately afterwards placed in charge of a 
and changes in that separate officer, as being too distant from headquarters 
constitution. properly managed (1802). After the Nepdlese war 

the whole territory of Butwal (except parganahs Binayakpur and Tilpur, 
which had for some time before onr rule belonged at least nominally to 
Oudh) was transferred to Nepdl (1816); while Nawdbganj was surrendered 
to the Naw^b in exchange for some land attached to the Sh^hjahfopur 
district, and in repayment of a money loan borrowed for war expenses. 
Parganahs 1, 4, and 10 in Elliot’s list were thus made over to Oudh. The 
third change occurred four years afterwards (1820), when the whole ofchakla 
Azamgarh and the bulk of Mdhtil were transferred from the Gorakhpur to the 
Ghdzipur and Jaunpur districts, the undivided charge being found too heavy 
for one officer. A fourth alteration in area arose from the transfer of the 
Tardi io Nepdl after the mutiny. No further change seems to have been made 
till 1864, when, the extent of the district being found too great to allow of its 
proper administration, a portion was separated to form the new district of 
Basti. This arrangement, completed in 1865, gave the new district parganahs 
Rasulpnr, Katahla, Rihlapara, Mahauli, Mandwa, and Mandla, with parts of 
Bindyakpur and Maghar. 

It is not improbable that further changes will soon be made, as the 
Arrangement of district is still exceptionally large and populous. The 
tahsils. present tahsil arrangement shown above dates only from 

1872. The division by tahsils seems to have been introduced for the first 
time in 1804, when the present Gorakhi>ur district, with some part of Basti, 
was divided into five subdivisions, over each of which a tahsildar was placed. 
This officer was at first charged with the maintenance of the police and with 
the protection of life and property throughout his tahsil, as well as with the 
collection of revenue, for which the kdnungo seems to have been directly 
responsible. He was allowed a percentage on the collections, and bound to 
maintain a sufficient police force to guard the treasure and put down dakaits 
with a strong hand. 
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The five tahsils were arranged as follows 

(1) The present parganahs of Salempur and Chillupar. 

(2^ Those of Bhauapar, Anola, and Bakhira (in the present Basti district), 

(3) Haveli, SilhaC, Maghar, and Rasdlpur Ghana (in Basti), 

(4) Dhuriapar and Maholi (in Basti). 

(6) ISidhua Johna, including Shahjahanpur. 


10 . 


Our authority at .this date seems to have been merely nomiaal in Tilpur 
and Binayakpur, which were mostly under forest. 

In 1809-10, after the restoration of the appointment of tahsildfir, which 
Changes in 1809 - been abolished in 1808, Bhau^p4r and Anola were 

joined to the sadr tahsil, while Maghar and Rasulpur Ghaus 
were taken from the latter and united to Bdnsi (in Basti). In 1817-18 again, 
Changes after the settlement of the Nep^l boundary, a new tahsil 

Nepalese war. formed in the north from parganahs Tilpur and Binfiyak- 

pur. This arrangement seems to have continued undisturbed till 1835-40, 
when a new tahsil was located at B^sgaon, and Anola, 
Bhauapar, and Dhuriapdr were put under its jurisdiction. 
In 1845 the Tilpur tahsili was brought further south and located at Man- 
surganj, but after about 16 years the increase of culti- 

In 1845. , . _ . 

vation and revenue in the northern parganahs made it 
necessary to move it north again. The site at last selected was Maharajganj, 
where it is still situated. Simultaneously with this second change it was 
found advisable to diminish the area of the sadr tahsil, and in 1871-72 a 
new tahsil was built at Hata, which relieved it of a considerable portion of the 
Eaveli parganah. To this new tahsil were added parganahs Shahjahanpur 
and Silhat from the jurisdiction of the Sidhua Jobna and Salempur tahsils. 


The following table shows the present parganahs and their approxi¬ 
mate cultivated area, including Idkhirdj lands which are omitted in the settle¬ 
ment returns:— 


Parganah. 

Areas in square 
mile (fractions 
omitted). 

Area in acres. 

Cultivated accord¬ 
ing to the last set- 
tleuient returns. 

Column includes cul¬ 
tivated area of 
jungle grants, &c. 

& 

s-l 

o 

H 

CD 

QQ 

§ 

1 

n 00 

a ^ 

a w) 

pi ca 

Population hy 
the last cen¬ 
sus (1872). 

1, Binayakpur East, 

f 

1 

V4S.{ 

1 

3,096 under settle¬ 
ment. 

63,066 jungle grant, 
&c,, re¬ 

serve, &;c. 

15,114 

26,722 in grants,&c. 

3 

69 

20,647 


\ 

93,160 total. 

41,836 
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Parganah. 


2. Tilpur 


8. Haveli 


4. Sidhua Jobna 


Area in acres. 


Cultivated accord¬ 
ing t,o the last set¬ 
tlement returns. 

Column includes cul- 
tiTated area of 


115,913 under settle- 69,000 
ment. 

68,007 jungle 8,697 i 

grants, &c., 
reserve. 

183,920 total. 67,697 


285,484 jungle 120,000 in jungle 

grants, Go- grants, fee 

vernment simple, &c. 

forests, &c. 

626,876 under settle- 386,397 settled, 
ment. 


6. Maghar 


6. Silhat 


7. Sh51ijah^npur ... 

8. Bhauapar 

9. Anola 

10. Dhuriapar 

11. Ohillupar a. 

12 . SalempurMajhoU, 


912,360 total. 606,397 

596,581 including 347,968 

grants. 

30,015 in jungle 
grants. 

377,983 total. 

73,750 60,874 

148,600 under settle- 98,25 8 
^ ment. 

80,500 jungle. 23,943 in grants. 

179,000 total. 122,201 


89,432 

90,970 

71,340 

202,333 

66,249 

374,366 


4,584 2,932,461 total. 


61,218 

63,822 

45,260 

116.700 

34,542 

267,593 


1,736,113 total. 


Number of tap- 
pas. 

Number of vil¬ 
lages fmauzas). 

Population by 
the last cen¬ 
sus (1872). 

7 

297 

67,021 

28 

1,742 

544,687 

'f 

22 

1,232 

436,374 

9 

333 

65,941 

17 

477| 

136,282 

9 

258 

81,248 

7 

432 

85,254 

3 

401 

70,135 

26 

1,234 

178,208 

6 

210 

49,724 

23 

1,450 

819,303 

168 

8,185 

2,044.674 


Tapp as 


Subordinate to the parganahs are many minor tracts hnown as tappas, 
^ which, after the raj, are perhaps the oldest local subdivisions 

of the country. The raj ” or territory of each separate 
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independent Raja, though its boundaries were occasionally altered by the results 
of a local war, was usually marked off with clearness,-'and, as already noticed, 
gave their limits to most of the present parganahs. The tappa division seems 
to have been almost as ancient and almost as clearly defined. 

Its exact origin is extremely hard to ascertain; but there is much in 
favour of the theory that tappas represent the lands held by vassals of the 
independent R^jas under what Elphinstone^ justly calls the Edjput feudal 
system. There is no doubt that this system prevailed in Gorakhpur. The 
hirt tenure in force to this day is nothing but a feudal tenure, the service it 
exacted having been, as in other similar cases, converted into a scutage or 
money payment.^ There are 158 tappas in the present district, with an average 
area of about 30 square miles each. In Sidhua Jobna and in South Haveli 
Mr. Lumsden notices that the subdivisions are in many cases co-extensivo with 
natural divisions of soil, or with limits marked off by other natural boundaries, 
such as rivers. He also mentions that in the latter parganah they often 
represent taliikas which might appropriately be formed into tappas at the 
arrangement of fiscal subdivisions consequent on the cession.’^ He does not, 
of course, by this mean that the tappa subdivision was only introduced at the 
cession. Tappas are mentioned as early as when R4ja BernMi invaded and 
established himself in Chilldpdr (civc. 625); and they seem to correspond roughly 
with the old^Hordship of ten towns” mentioned by Manu. There is, however, 
one broad difference between them and the same divisions in other parts of the 
country: the township was never here the same important limit as elsewhere. 
Mr. Wynne, in his Sahdranpur report, but speaking of Gorakhpur, has 
pointed this out; and, as will be shown in the paragraph on Tenures,” the 
rights, tenures, and subdivisions below the r^ij were in almost all cases founded 
by and dependent on the Raja, The tappa was therefore no merely artificial 
classification of the townships for administrative purposes. It very probably 
at first represented the lands holds under the Raja by each baron and liis 
kinsmen. Afterwards, perhaps, when the country had to some extent settled 
down, when payment had been substituted for service, and the division of 
property amongst different members of the family had been recognised, the 
tappes were converted into merely fiscal subdivisions and their boundaries 
fixed by fiscal considerations only. The word itself seems to signify a 
share or offshoot of some larger whole. Thus it is sometimes used to signify 
a colony from an older village, as in the case of tappa Patna, a daughter 
settleinent of Patna Kh4s in parganah Shahjahanpur. The following is a 
1 Hm#., Book H., Chapter 2., ® Vid^inf^ “Tenures,’”' 
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list of tlie tappas, showing the tahsili and thdna jurisdiotions to which they 
each belong;— 

From north-east to south-west. 


Tahsili. 

Parganah, 

Thdna. 

Tappa. 

Maharajganj 

Bin^akpur ... 

1, Piasia or Naikot, 

1. Mirchawar. 

2. Sirsa, 

3. Part of Lelira. 



2. Tutibhari 

4. Nagwan. 

6. Sukarhari. 


Tilpur 

3. Nichlaval 

6. BThaa. 

7. Domarkaud, 

8. BharathJsand. 



4. Mah^rajganj... 

9. Sonari. 



6. Kothibhar ... 

10. Purdni Karhi. 
n. Kai Karhi- 


Haveli Gorakhpur, 

Mahardjganj.** 

12. Matkopa (pari.) 

13. Katahar. 


6, Simara 

Lehra fpart.) 




14. Sumakhor. 



7. Rigoli ,o 

16. Rigoli. 

16. Part of Bhari Baisi. 




17. Sikra. 



8. Paniara ... 

Bh:lri Baisi (part.) 




19. Banki. 



9, Baraicha 

19. Baraicha (part.) 




Matkopa (part.) 



10. Mansdrgaoj ... 

20. Unti. 

21. Andhdya, 

22. Lekhman. 

23. Part of Baraicha. 


2 parganahs and 

6 whole thands and j 

23. 


part of a 3rd. 

part of 5 more. 

Sadr 

Haveli 

11, Pipraich 

1 Patra, 

2. Khuthrtn. 



Bigoli 

3. Fachwara (part ) 



12. Gorakhpur 

Ditto (part.) 


» 

4. Kasha. 

5. Mardchi Chanda. 

6. Gura, 

7. Haveli. 




Bhauapar 

An outpost ... 

8. Ret. 

9, Haveli. 


Hayeli 

13. Chaura ... 

10. Kiutali. 



14. Barhi 

11. Kajdhani. ■ 

12. Rasul pur. 


Maghar 

15. Sahnjanua ... 

13. Gahasand, 

14. Satagawan. 

15. Uttar Haveli. 




16. Aurangabad. 

17. Bharsand, 



16. Rudrapur ... 

18. Bhaduseri. 

19. Suras. 

20. Pachuri. 

21. Khajuri. 


1 whole, 9 in part. 

2 whole, 6 in part. 

21. 


36 
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PadrauBS 


Parganah. 


Sidhua Jobca 


1 parganah. 


Thana. 

. Baraicha ^ 

17. 

Hamkola 

18. 

Padrauna 

19 . 

Kassia 

20 , 

Bissenpura 

ai. 

Kazipur ... 

22. 

laria Siyan ... 

2.3, 

Tirakulwa ... 

6 whole thanas and 

1 4 in part. 


Mansurganj 


Pipraich 


Hay el i 

ShahjahaDpur 
Silbat 


Shahjah&npiir 


Tarakulwa 


Tappa. 


1. Batsara, 

Part of Nagwan^ 

2. Nagwan. 

Part of Batsraa. 

Part of Papur. 
Parwarpar (part.) 
Papiir (part.) 

Pandipur (part.) 

Ditto (part.) 

Bansi Chirigora. 

Part of Bargaon. 
Chaura. 

Pakri Gangrdni. 

Papur (part.) 
Parwarpar (part.) 
Sandi 
Bhalua. 

Mainpur Sabikkor. 
Jhankul Gangi. 

Chaura (part.) 

Part Bargaon Chaura. 
Rampur Koghi* 

Rdmpur Dhab. 
Pirthipur. 

Sip^hi Kuchia. 

Dhuria Bijaipfir (part.) 
Baduraon Bhatni. 

Khan. 

Part of Hayeli. 


Hareli (part.) 
Bank Jogni. 
Malsil Sarini, 

22 tappas. 


1. Padkhori. 

2. Bharaand. 

3. Parwfirpar (part.) 

4. Agaya, 

6. Baudwar. 

6, Dedupar. 

Parwarpar (part.) 

7. Badchole. 

8. Bhitni. 

9, Fadiapar. 

10. Narayanpar Chxurha, 

11. Binghpur. 

12. Hanchara. 

13. Bakhira. 

14. Katora, 

16, (^hiriaon. 

16. Paharpur. 

17. Chak Deya* 

18. Nagwan. 

19. Tfirakulwa. 

20. Patna. 

2!. Bhai Sadi war. 
at2u Majhtia. 
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Tahsili. 


Binsgaon 



Parganah, 

Thana. 

Tappa. 


Silhat 

Deoria 

Rudarpur 

Chaura 

23. Sirijam, 

24. Oont. 

25. Idrakpur. 

26. Barnai. 

27. Dhatura. 

28. Gura. 

29. NagwaTikarL 

30. Madanpur, 

31j Bin5,yak. 

32, Indopur. 


2 whole, 1 in part. 

2 whole, 5 in part. 

32 tap pas. 


Anola 

Dhuriapar 

Bhauap&r 

Rudrapur 

Bansgaon 

Belighat 

Gola ••• 

BarhalganJ •.» 

1. Haveli. 

2. Bankata. 

3. Bhadar. 

4. M ah sin. 

5. Kaswasi. 

6. Pachisi, 

7. Garmahi. 

8. Kotba. 

9. Bhabnuli, 

10. Pali. 

11. Sh^hpur. 

12. Gur. 

IS. Tiar. 

14. Kurmut (part.) 

15. Farsi. 

16. 'Thai!. 

17. Usri. 

Kurmfit (part.) 

18. Nakuri. 

19. Chodur. 

20. Haveli. 

21. BelighS,t (part.) 

22. Dandi. 

23. Nahuri. 

24 Kohara, 

25, Chandp5,r. 

26, Barha. 

27, Bankat. 

28, Ratanpur, 

Beligh5it (part.) 

29, Athisi. 

30, Gagha. 

31, Majuri, 

32, Kutahan. 

83. Majholia. 

34. Haveli. 

35. Kasha, 

36. Semra. 

37. Sikaudarpur. 


1 2 whole and 2 in part. 

4^in part. 

37. 
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Parganah, 


Salempur Majholi., 


Salempur 


Rudarpur 
31 . Khukbundu 


32 . Barha 


83 . Khaxopfir 


84. Lfir 


1. Dcoria. 

2. GGr. 

3. Kacbuw^r (part.) 

4. SuroU. 

3. Nai Gujliari, 

6. Samogar, 

7. lilucbuwar (part) 

8. Satiaon. 

9 . Baironfin. 

JO. Kbukhundu. 

11. Baraip&r 

12. Puraiiia.. 

13. Raipur (part.) 

H. Kaparwar. 

Riiipur (part.) 
Mail (part.) 

15. Gbatb 

16. Bhitni. 

)7. HarcH. 

18. Gutamdn. 

19. Balwan. 

1 20. Sohanpur. 

21. Salempur. 

22. Bctdh. 

Mail (part) 

23. Xbilia, 


1 whole, 1 in part. 


4 whole, 
part. 


District total 


The subdivision of Kassia was separated from the Sadr in I 8685 
Subdivision of inconvoDionco of managing the 

Sidhua Jobna pargariah from so great a distance as 
Gorakhpur. Comprising that parganah and part of Shfihjahanpur, it^ is in 
charge of an assistant magistrate-collector, who enjoys a largo measnro of 
independence. The subdivision is likely at no distant period to become a 
separate district. 

There are three munsifs’ and one subordinate judge’s "'court, their exist- 
CiTil jurisdic- ing jurisdictions being shown below. The munsifs’courts 
’ were formerly at ManafirganjjBiinsgaon, and Dcoria; that 
of the last named being also held for three months in the year at Padrauan- 
In 1862 however, when the headquarters of the tahsfl were shifted from 
Manslirganj to Mahd,r4jganj, the munsifs court was removed to Gorakhpur on 
account of the unhealthiness of the northern tract during part of the year. In 
1865 the visit! of the mnusif to Padrauna were also discontinued, and the 
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following jurisdictions formed on the complete separation of the district have 
since been retained:— 


r Pargao ah Bin ajakpur 
East. 

Tilpur. 

At Gorahpur HavelL 

4 tappas from Maghar. 

2 from Bhauapar. 

8 from Sidhua Jobna, 

r Sidhua Jobna, with ex¬ 
ception of 8 tappas 

At Deoria above Salempux, 

Majhauli. 

^ 6 tappas Silhat. 

f Dhnriipar. 

I Cliillhp^r. 

I Anula. 

I Bhauapar,with the exec-p- 
At Bansgaon tion of 2 tappas. 

I The remaining 5 tappas 
in Maghar and 6 tap¬ 
pas in Salempur. 

L Majhauli. 


Besides these there is the court of the civil (sessions) judge at Grorakh- 
pur. The jurisdiction of the latter extends also over the district of Basti. 

Lying east of Oudh aud close under the Himalayas, the district in its 

physical characteristics differs much from the Gangetio 
General appearance. . q i • n i i i i 7 . 

plain, bpeaking generally, Gorakhpur is a level tract 

broken by nothing higher than a few sandhills in the centre and east, and sloping 
very gently from north-west to south-east. The surface of this plain is inter¬ 
sected by numerous ri7ers and streams and dotted by a large number of lakes 
and ponds. The water supply, except in very dry years, is abundant, and the 
large amount of moisture in the soil gives the country a green fresh appear¬ 
ance, which at once strikes the eye of one entering the district from the more 
arid country south of the Gh^gra. In the north and centre are extensive tracts 
of jungle and s41 forest. The trees are not as a rule of any great size, but the 
density and extent of the forest in some places convey a feeling of solitude 
and wildness which cannot fail to impress the traveller who has just left 
the populous and highly cultivated country in the south. Here and to the 
south-east there is an expanse of cultivation only broken by fine mango 
groves or by the numerous streams and tdls which occur at short intervals. 
The west and south-west of the district, intersected by the Ami and the 
Kudna, lie rather low, and in the rainy season this part of the country is as far 
as the Edpti liable to extensive inundations. If the rainfall is at all exception*- 


1. The Sadr Amines or Subordinate 
Judges. 

2. Muneif’s, Ist grade ... 


8. Munsif’s, 2nd grade 


4. Munaif's, 3rd grade 
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ally heavy the water collects in the valley of the jCmi^ and joining the lakes to 
the east presents the appearance of an immense sheet of water several miles in 
extent. To the east of the Rdpbi the ground rises slightly and there are a few 
sandhills, but it again wsinks towards the south-east, and the general slope of 
the country is, as before mentioned, in this direction. 

Along the north of the district lies the tardi at the foot of the first range 
of hills; these are about eight miles beyond the frontier in Nepdl. The snowy 
range can be seen distinctly from the frontier, and though there are no hills 
within the district, their propinquity changes the character of the country 
altogether from that which it bears in the south. The nature of the landscape 
in the north is somewhat similar to that of the Diin. The streams are clear, and 
run, in some cases, over pebbly beds. Large tracts are covered by forests which 
contain some fine trees. In these tracts there are often open pieces of sward 
admirably adapted for pasturing cattle; sometimes there are large marshes full 
of naP and infested by tigers and otiher wild animals. The principal cultivation 
is rice, and the inhabitants are mostly hill men (Gurkhas) or Tli^riis, who, 
though differing from the former, are more like them than like the people of the 
south. The climate of this tract is, as elsewhere in the tar^i, very dangerous at 
certain seasons of the year, but mild and pleasant at the beginning of the hot 
season. In the south the appearance of the country is altogether altered, and 
the population is composed, as in the districts below the Ghdgra, chiefly of the 
ordinary Hindu and Muslim tribes. The climate is good and similar to that of 
the southern districts. In the east, especially somewhat north of the centre, 
the character of the country is mixed. Here are undulations and ridges which 
show for the first time an approach to the hills. Patches of jungle appear, 
and the climate is not so well suited to natives who come from other districts 
as that of the south. « 


As before remarked, the slope of the country is from north-west to south- 
„ east. The average height above the level of the sea is 

Heig^hts. 

only 316 feet. In the north-west the usual elevation is 
about 350 feet, in the south-east about 305. The highest of the sandhills is 
386 feet,® and probably the ground nowhere sinks much below 300. 

The soils of the district are classified either according 
to their position or their composition. According to their 
position these soils are 

(1) ICkddar or low riverside flats. Of such lands the Rdpti basin affords 
typical specimens. 

^ A tall kind of reed. * This hillock lies between Padrauna and Kassia, There is 

^Qtlier very lower, sonth of JSichlayal in parganah Tilpnr. 
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(2) Kachdr or the same when liable to yearly inundation. Kachdr land 
usually yields a spring crop only. 

(3) CliauT that is, land low and marshy, but not necessarily near 

a river, nor liable to inundation in the same way as kachdr. It is, in fact, 
rather a water-logged soil near some jhil than a khadir soil. 

(4) Chawridr bhdt^ a higher lying soil than the chaur hhat^ with consider¬ 
able natural moisture and great fertility. 

According to their composition soils are distributed into the following 
classes :— 

(1) Baluay a sandy light soil similar to that known elsewhere as bMr, 

(2) Dorus^ a dry siliceous loam, in which the sand slightly predominates 
over the clay, and whose spring crops, therefore, in most years require irriga¬ 
tion. 

(3) Mattiydr^ in which the proportions of sand and clay are reversed, and 
which requires in most parts of the district little irrigation in ordinary 
years. 

(4) Blidt^ a calcareous soil retentive of moisture and requiring no irriga¬ 
tion in ordinary years. Its productive qualities vary very much according to 
its position, and even the best kind {chauri&r bhdt aval) requires to be left 
fallow occasionally. 

The dorus soil is most prevalent in the south and west, the hlidt in the 
centre and east, and the mattiydr in the north of the district. In the centre 
and south-east the more sandy soil crops up in the hMt^ and rises in some 
places into the sandhills before alluded to. The mattiydv soil in some parts is 
called karela^ a name properly applicable only to a very stiff clay which can 
be dug up in large clods, and does not crumble like most other soils. When¬ 
ever,’^ says Mr. Swinton, ^^excavations are made, the sand formation below the 
superimposed stratum of culturable soil is sooner or later met with. The depth 
of both strata varies very much in different localities.” ® 

There is very little 'Cisar in the district, though some is met with in the 
south. In the north there are some extensive swamps, and 

Usar QT feh, ^ ^ 

in Tilpur, Binayakpur, and the extreme north of Haveli, 

^ Dorus ia near the Ghagra usually known as banjar. In this locality it rises up towards 
the high bank of the Ghdgra, having been raised by the sandy deposit left after each succes¬ 
sive inundation (Swintoii^s Manual^ page 30.) ^ On the west ot the Little Gandak a 

number of email eminences crop up in the bhat soil, formed of silicious soil like dorus. 
^ Maniialy page 31. It may be here remarked that Mr. Lumsden was the only officer 
who at last settlement seems to have made any thorough classification of soils, and even he 
does not always keep to the natural composition. In the Tilpur and Binayakpur reports Mr. 
White and Mr. Wynne seem often to take dorus, mattiyar, and balua merely as names meaning 
1st quality, 2nd quality, &c., and it is not at all to be presumed that what they call balua is 
really a sandy soil; it may be an inferior mattiyar. 
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owing to the cold left in the soil by the excessive moistnrej a good deal of the 
land bears virtually only one crop, that of rice. In the south-west, owing to 
the extensive inundations, some of the land can be sowm only with a spring 
crop, and there is consequently no autumn harvest. 

The forests of the district, still very extensive, were a few years ago 
enormous; but the land they cover is chiefly cultiirable 
and often particularly good. From the historical sketch 
of the district hereafter given, it will seem probable that, owing to the 
long struggle between Bhars and invading Aryans, but little land was left 
free of jungle on the final subjugation of the former. The south-west was 
cleared by the Dhuriapdr Rajas; Chilltipdr by them and E4ja Bernath’s 
descendants ; and Salempiir by the Majhauli Rajas. Between the latter 
and the Dhuri^par Raja’s territory was left a broad fringe of jungle which 
extended along the R^pti, covering the greater portion of Silhat and Haveli, 
and remaining unreclaimed, chiefly, no doubt, because it was a bone of long 
contention between the Satasi and Majhauli Rdjas- Bhau^pdr and a part of 
Haveli were brought under cultivation by the former ; Anola and Maghar were 
reclaimed by the descendants of Chandra Sen’s other sons; Binayakpur was 
brought under partial cultivation during the Butwal regime, and Tilpur, with 
part of Sidhua Jobna, by the Thartis. Haveli was almost entirely covered with 
jungle till about 1600. Its northern and western portions were afterwards 
largely reclaimed ; but the misgovernment of the dmils between 1750 to 1800 
mused the cultivators to abandon their holdings, and the bulk of the parganah 
was in 1802 covered by jungle. On the rise of the Padranna taliika the greater 
portion of the Sidhua Jobna parganah was in the same state, owing to the 
ravages of the Banjaras and the misgovernment of the 4mils. 

At the time of its cession to the British a very large portion of the dis¬ 
trict was covered with forest and scrubby undergrowth. The Collector ^ 
reported that a transit duty on timber had been levied under the preceding 
Government and brought in considerable sums. The duty was then farmed, 
and produced during its first year as much as ten thousand rupees for the Go¬ 
rakhpur, Basti, and Naw4bganj districts, the wood exported being chiefly 
sS, which was sent down to Calcutta. About 1829-30, jungle plots were for 
the first time granted, subject to a progressive demand, which culminated 
during its tenth year. About 18,000 acres are still held under the terms 
of these grants on what is really fee-simple tenure. Most of this land lies 
in the Gorakhpur parganah, and more than half its area is cultivated. Appli- 

1 Mr. Boutleage, l802^03. 
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cations for such grants soon, however, became so numerous as to excite appre¬ 
hensions that too large a portion of the land-revenue might become fixed at low 
rates incapable of enhancement. Government accordingly directed, about the 
year 1840, that no further grants should be made on such terms. Leases might 
be granted for periods sufficient to make it worth the grantee’s while to clear 
the land ; but on the expiry of those periods the grants must be open to reset¬ 
tlement like other zaminddri estates, and also liable to confiscation if the terms of 
the lease should not have been carried oat. The main object of the grants was 
still to clear the land for cultivation, and a certain amount of land was fixed as 
the minimum which the grantee must clear if he wished to keep the grant. The 
amount of acres in any one grant was limited ; conditions were also introduced 
as to sale on transfer and the maintenance of drainage. Still, however, the 
amount of land held under jungle grants became so large, and the forest was 
cleared off so rapidly, as to render a scarcity of timber probable. It was deemed 
more profitable to preserve what was left than to allow its conversion into 
fields. Accordingly, about 1850, the grants were stopped and all persons were 
prohibited from cutting wood in the jungles reserved for Government; licenses 
being, however, granted for the manufactnre of charcoal. ^ 

The following list shows the jungle grants existing in the district during 
1842:— 


Parganah. 

Binayakpur 

C Lady Malkin 
*** ^Mr. Bridgman 

••• 

Acres. 

23,200 

10,120 



Total 

... 42,320 

Tilpur 

rMr. Finch 
...} „ Hastings 
(, „ Downes 

... 

85,336 

1,932 

13,048 


Total ... 40,316 


SidUua Jubna 


Haveli 


C Mr. Pinch ... 

i „ Sym 

Total 

fMr. Bridgman 
• ,, Debnam 
„ Arrouch 
„ Campier 
„ Fitzgerald' 

...■{ » Sym 

„ Wilkinson ... 

„ McComish 
„ Augustin 

„ Fitzgerald (R) ... 

L (A.) . 

Total 

Total for district 


23,672 

22.484 

46,156 

50,800 
32,164 
14,140 
17,624 
20,724 
( 24,484 

I 18,812 
11,020 
11,198 
4,714 
3,164 

11.484 

210,428 

3I 9 iSo 


^ Since 1882, when tbs ae\r grant rales were passed, grants hare been few and far between. 

37 
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Between 1842 and 1850 further plots to the amount of 30,000 acres were 
granted in Silhat and of 4,000 acres in Sidhua Jobna. At the end of 1872 the 
area of the various jungle grants and proportion of cultivation in each stood as 


follows 






J^arganah. 




Gram, 

VMlHvaied?- 




Acres, 

Acres. 

Binayakpur 

... ..9 



... 43,9! 5 

26,722 

Tilpur ^ 

sa* tsi 

... 


... 16,999 

6,197 

Haveli 



... 

... 210,984 

107,607 

Sidhua Jobna 


... 


... 60,024 

80,016 

Silhat 

t*a 



33,024 

23,943 




Total 

t». 362}03S 

394,414 

Since 1872 a 

further 

area of 

1,330 

acres has been 

granted on leases 


whicli will expire in 1922 ; and arrangements are in progress for a still larger 
grant (about 5,000 acres) to the Mahdrdja of Bettiah. It will be seen from 
figures just given that more than half of the entire area has been reclaimed. It 
has now become so much more profitable to grow timber than to reclaim, that 
on many of the later grants loss than half the land has been cleared ; and as 
Government has recently waived its right to resume solely on the ground that 
a proper area has not been reclaimed, it is probable that the greater portion 
of the land now under timber will remain uncleared. 

The reserved forests are situate in 18 isolated blocks standing generally 
ITorests reserved islands in a sea of cultivation, which runs up into 

by Goyernment. creeks.” The edges of such forests are 

uneven, and the demarcation has in many cases been clumsily made and imper¬ 
fectly denoted, A full description of the forests as they then stood is given 
in Major Pearson’s report of 1870.^ According to this officer, the area is 
between 120,000 and 130,000 acres, or 190 square miles ; and Mr. Colvin, in 
his letter on the settlement of the district, says 125,000 acres. Prom the report 
of the Forest Department for 1876, however, it appears that the area, lately 
125 square miles, has been reduced to 115 only. Hence it is clear that the 
areas above mentioned must include part of the jungle grants or grazing lands 
not immediately under the Forest Department, and therefore not to be classed 
as reserved. 

^ This column docs not, like that at p. 277, include the cultiyation on fee simple grants, 
* Here the area bad siuce 1842 diminished, owing partly to the settlement as s^amimMri 
estates of such grants ns had fallen ia, and partly to resumptions on account of rebellion. 
’ rrinted in Selections from Government Records, 1870. 
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The discrepancy in the areas given by the Forest Department is perhaps 
to be explained by the transfer of a large block of forest land to the left bank 
of the Gandak, and to its annexation by the Mahardja of Bettiah^ with whom it 
has recently been settled as a grant* Though there are 18 blocks of Govern¬ 
ment forest^ there are only nine forests shown in the departmental return for 
187 2, viz .:— 


(1) ISTagwan, including 

blocks I. and VI. 

(2) Sonari „ 

II. and part of VL 

(3) Bhan B4ban „ 

VII. and VIII. 

(4) East Lehra „ 

III. and V. 

( 5 ) West Lehra „ 

X. 

(6) Belimpur „ 

TX. and XL 

(7) Dudhai „ 

’'IV. 

(8) Ramgarh „ 

XTIL 

(9) Tilkonia „ 

XIL 


Domakand and Bharatkand are not shown, and it was from these forests that 
the land just mentioned was annexed by the Bettiah chief. The whole area 
now occupied by forests in the Gorakhpur district may be estimated at about 
200,000 acres, or about 313 square miles. In 1860 there were 600,000 acres 
in Gorakhpur and Basti,^ and as at least two-thirds of this must have been ia 
Gorakhpur, it will be seen what a large area has been since then reclaimed. 
It is, however, certain that the area reclaimed since 1860 is small compared 
to that cleared between the cession of 1801 and that date. 

The income from forests is about Rs. 40,000 yearly, and the net profit 
after deducting expenses about Rs. 20,000. This income is chiefly derived 
from the sale of trees felled by the purchasers and of s41 logs sawed by the 
Forest Department. The usufruct of the minor produce, such as firewood, 
pasture, thatching-grass, and dyes, is usually let for each forest yearly, but 
yields little profit. A contract for the wild honey is sometimes taken by the 
Bhar caste.. Before the forests were reserved it was a common practice for 
these people to tap the trees for gum, which sold well; but as it was found to 
ruin the trees it has been stopped. The forest is composed mostly of $dl 
(Shorea robustd) or s&khu as this tree is called when young. There are also a 
large number of mahua {Bassia laiifolia)^ semal {Bomhax Malaharicum)^ and 
shisliam {Balbergia sissoo) trees. Most of the timber is at present short. The 
trees are much overgrown with creepers, and too closely planted to admit of 
proper growth. The existing supply of timber is therefore limited to small 
beams for building purposes and firewood. Large scantlings, such as those 
used for the boatman’s ‘^^dugouts, ” are as a rule obtained from Nepal. 

^ The authority is Swinton's Manual 
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The limits of the old jungle are taken from t TO.p 
which accompanies Mr. Swinton’s statistical 

memoir.and are diowrthy the dotted line.. 

The forest matlced hy the lines CU of hlack ink 
and numbered are the Government forests. 

The remainder are held in grant or fBc-aiinple by 
]arivate indiTidnals. 



GoTErtKMKNT ■Fohbsts. 

I.—^agwan* 
H.—Sanari. 

Hi.—‘East Jjehm. 

, XV.—Dhndhai. 

V.— J>o. Madjar. 

VL— Po. Jagpnr. 

VH.—Bhaxi Baban, 
yni.—Bh^ Baisi 
JX.-BanM.. 

X. —West Xehra. 

XI. —BelimjmT. 
XIL—TJlkoma. 

Xin.—Bamgarii. 

XiV.—Bomalcand hhds. 


t: 
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The most important forest held by a private individual is that of Kusmahi, 
eight miles east of Gorakhpur, belonging to the Mian 
Private forests. (W^jid All Sbdh). This is about 1,300 acres in 

extent and has been preserved for nearly 70 years. The sal wood, of which it 
mostly consists, is tlierefore very fine, and the forest highly valuable. Most of 
the other private forests adjoin or intermingle with those reserved for 
Government, and having been cut as soon as the trees were worth any¬ 
thing at all, contain mere shrubs. The accompanying map shows roughly 
the jungles now existing with the changes since 1860, but it is 
impossible without a regular survey to note the exact changes in the 
limits of the jungles, and the map does not pretend to any great accuracy. 

. It must be noticed that some portion of the jungle area is overgrown with 
long grass only, and not by tree or underwood. This is especially the case in 
the Binayakpnr and Tilpur parganahs. Here and there in those parganahs 
patches of cultivation are dotted over the grass jungle, but the size of the map 
does not permit of their being shown on it. Tho existing tree jungle lies 
chiefly in Haveli and Tilpur, but there is some also in Binayakpur, Silhat, and 
Padrauna. In Binayakpnr still remains a good deal of grass jungle. A des¬ 
cription of the pasture land in the north of the district is given under the head 
of cattle in Part If. of this notice. These pastures generally lie in or around 
forests. 

There are three great lines of drainage, the two first carrying southwards 
Principal lines of surplus waters of the north, the third receiving those 
drainage. waters and conveying them south'eastwards into the 

Ganges. 

The fii’st line, that of the Rapti and its tributaries, drains the western half 
ef the district. The watershed between it and the second line, which may be 
drawn a little east of the boundary between Tilpur and Binayakpur parganahs, 
passes down through Mansdrganj, Hdta, Deoria, and Barhaj. In the northern 
portion of this tract is a network of small streams, of which the Robin, the 
Ghunghi, and the Jh4rri are most important. These carry off the surplus water 
from the country immediately below the hills, pouring it into the channel of the 
Rd-pti, which carries it down to the Ghd,gra. To the Ghagra the Rapti also 
conveys the drainage of the centre of the district. The second line, that of 
the Little Gandak and its affluents, drains all the eastern half of the district, 
except a small portion of parganah Sidhua Jobna, which inclines towards the 
Great Gandak. This last-named river may, perhaps, be considered as mark¬ 
ing a fourth line of drainage, but affects tjie Gorakhpur district too little to be 
classed as one of the principal lines. 
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Of these the third is that of the Ghdgra, running south-eastwards. 
It drains the south-west corner of this and the south-east of the Basti dis¬ 
trict^ receiving the Rapti and Little Gandak ou its course down to the 
Ganges. 

One of the distinguishing features in the first tract drained by the Edpti is 
the large number of lakes and swamps, and the wide spread of the water over¬ 
flowing from them and from the streams during the rains. The country in the 
centre of this line is lower, and the water accumulates therein more, than in 
the other two. The third tract, through which the Qhagra flows, is quite 
different. The country seems to rise towards the banks of the river, and the 
water flows past rapidly, with none of the stoppages which it encounters on its 
way down the Rdpti. A more detailed account of the principal rivers may 
now he given. 

The name of the Rapti originally Ir^vati, was corrupted by the Muham- 
Eiversof thedistricfc. madans into iiawati, whence its present title (vt-hUpt). 

The Rapti. After passing through Oadh and Basti it enters this dis¬ 

trict in parganah Haveli, near Mogalha. The general direction of its very 
tortuous course is towards the south-east. It joins the Ghdgra near Rdjpur in 
tappa Kaparwdr, parganah Salempur; and about three miles before the junction 
it divides into two streaiUvS, enclosing an island belonging to Gaura village. 
The size and velocity of the stream varies considerably. During tlie rains it 
is in some places more than a quarter of a mile broad, and runs at about five 
miles an hour ; while during the summer it is as a rule but 100 or 150 yards 
wide, and travels rather less than two miles an hour. The bed consists of mixed 
sand and mud. Owing to its extremely winding course, and to the fact that 
the banks washed by its deep current are usually high and perpendicular, 
the river does not inmost places cause extensive inundations. It nevertheless, 
by cutting fresh channels, transfers -whole villages from one bank to the 
other, and south of Gorakhpur, where it forms the boundary, from one 
parganah to another. A precipitous bank on one side of the river is 
nsuallj faced by a shelving bank on the other. But in some places {e, g, to the 
west of Gorakhpur) both shores are sloping, and here the river inundates the 
adjoining country. Such floods are fertilising, and only occasion loss when 
they retire so late as to prevent the ploughing of the riverside lands. Tiiero 
are a great number of small channels branching from and returning to the 
stream, hnt these are dry except in' the rains. The chief tributaries of tho 
Kdptiin this district are the Ghiinghi, Dhamela, Robin, Taraina, Ami, Pharond^ 
and Majhna. 
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In the rains the surface of the river rises so considerably that these 
streams are stopped or thrust back to overflow their banks. The Domingarh 
and Ami&r lakes are thus formed by the stoppage of the Eohin and Ami 
respectively. In the rains, boats of from 2,000 to 3,000 maunds ^ burthen 
ply on the stream as far as its junction with the Dhamela.^ In the hot 
weather, boats of 300 maunds^ can navigate it to the same distance, and 
boats of 1,000^ maunds as far as Gorakhpur. The formation of its banks dis- 
conrages its use for purposes of irrigation, 

Mr, Lumsden {Settlement Report) mentions that in 1864 the volume of 
the stream suddenly decreased so greatly as to excite fears that, except in the 
rains, it would no longer remain navigable for boats of any size. This decrease, 
which arose from the formation of a new channel in the Basti district, was how¬ 
ever only temporary, and next year the stream flowed as before.^ The chief 
places of importance on the river are Gorakhpur, Gajpur, Kotha, Kaparwar, 
Barhaj, and RSjpur. These are all market towns, Gorakhpur and Barhaj being 
the most important. There are bridges of boats at Bird ghat and Bhaudp^r 
gbafc^ but during the rains the former bridge is removed and a ferry takes 
its place. Nadua is another ghSt lying within the jurisdiction of the sadr 
tahsil. Karmaini ghat lies within that of Mahardjganj at the mouth of the 
Dhamela. The water of the stream is not very clear, as it bears in solution a 
good deal of mud. Its temperature is high. 

The river is of immense importance as a means for carrying cheaply, safely, 
and quickly the large export trade in grain and wood from Nep4l and the north 
of this district down to Gorakhpur, and thence into the Ghdgra and Ganges. 

(1) The GhiUngM nacli. —Rising in the Nep^l hills, the Ghunghi flows 
Tribatariea of south-westwards till it joins the Dhamela in two branches 
the Rdpfci. ^ near Sikra and Giroi respectively. Its deep and well-defined 
The Ghunghi. serves for some miles as the boundary, first between 

Gorakhpur and Nepal, and again between Gorakhpur and Basti. The stream, 
which is clear, with a sandy bed, runs very rapidly in the rains, and at a 
medium pace during the cold and hot weather. It abounds with ndks or 
crocodiles. In the rains it presents a serious obstacle to travellers, but soon 
afterwards becomes fordable in most places. The water, escaping through its 

^ Trom 71 to 107 tons. ® From this point to near Ban si it is a. small stream, 

only 20 or 30 feet in width, during the cold and hot weather. It some years ago threw out 
into the Basti district a branch which diverted the greater part of its waters from the old 
channel. The latter, to which the stream has never rewerted, still exists to show how fine a 
river it must once have borne. ^ Between 10 and 11 tons. ^ Between 35 and 36 

tons. ® This was entirely owing to the increase which took place in the volume and size 

of the Dhamela, a fact which seems to prove that the water which before found its way down 
the channel of the Rapti has been diverted in Basti to that of the former river. Thebid 
channel, as before mentioned, has remained almost dry. 
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collateral channels, often works a good deal of mischief. The stream is not 
navio-able, but timber is sometimes floated down it. It has several tributaries 
which serve to irrigate the ricefields of parganali JBinajakpur. Chief of these 
are the Danda and the Gh4gra, both of which have steep banks, are infested 
bj and in the rains are considerable streams. There are no towns of 

importance on the Gliunghi in this district. 

(2) The DJiamela ,—The Dhamela, though it has but a short course in 
this district, is of considerable importance. On entering 
from Basti it is joined by the Gliunghi near Sikra and Giroi, 
and there divides; its smaller branch flowing southwards and joining the RApti 
in the Basti district, the larger running south-eastwards and joining it some 
70 miles further down its course, just above KArmaini ghat. The Dhamela is 
here much the fuller and finer stream of the two/ and is on this branch never 
fordable. Boats of from 200 to 300 inaunds^ burthen can navigate it during 
the entire year. The banks are as a rule high and abrupt. Here and there eddies 
or small whirlpools {hhaur)^ similar to those in the Great Gandak, are met with; 
but navigation is safe. In the rains the river floods a large part of the adjoining 
country, and often does mischief by sweeping away crops or boundary 
marks and preventing cultivation. The deposit left (partly sand and 
partly mud) does more liarm than good, and tlie proprietors of the villages 
between the Dhamela and the Rupti complain of its effects. The banks in 
the hot weather are very steep, and the rise of the river in the rains is more 
than 20 feet above its summer level. The current is then very powerful, and 
the volume of water must be enormous. DhAni or KhdnapAr Bazdr, one of 
the great grain marts of this district, lies a short distance east of this stream. 
ITaJcs and porpoises are common, as are rohu and the other ordinary river 
fish {vide list in Part II). The Government ferries are at Kdrmaini ghdt and 
Magarha, and a private ferry at Kanapdr is of some importance. 

(3) The Rohin ,—The Robin enters this distrct from Nepal in parganah 
Bindyakpur East, and passing through parganah Haveli, 
joins the Bapti below Domingarh, at the western end of the 
city of Gorakhpur. It is joined in the north by the Bhagela nadi. For 
about 15 miles northwards from its junction with the RApti it is navigable 
throughout the year by vessels of 100 maunds burthen, and in the rains for 
some 15 miles higher. It is not fordable, even in summer, for 25 miles 
above Gorakhpur. The current is sluggish. In the north the banks are 

^ The parganah map of last settlement does not seem quite correct here, neglecting to 
markmtb sufficient clearness the main stream of the Dhamela. a Between 7 and U 

tons. 


The Rohm. 
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steep and well marked, Wt after it enters Haveli Gorakhpur they are usually 
sloping. It is joined in this parganah by a considerable tributary from 
the north-east, the Piy^s or Jharri, which also rises in NepdL Floods are 
rare, but at the point where it joins the Eapti there is a large tract of 
lowlying laud, which is completely submerged in the rains ; and it is 
chiefly owing to the rise of this river and a small stream near it that the 
Domingarh and Karmaini lakes to the west of Gorakhpur are formed. The 
Bhagela and Jharri are in the rainy season swift, strong streams, and serve to 
carry off the water which would otherwise accumulate below the hills. Both 
have high well-defined banks, and after the rains become shallow, sluggish 
streams easily forded. The colour and temperature of the water varies accord¬ 
ing to the time of year. In the summer it is clear and cold, being supplied in 
great measure by the melted snow from the hills ; in the rains it is discoloured 
and warmer. Passing as it does through the large forest in parganahs Haveli 
and Bin^yakpur, it is extensively used for floating down timber. There are no 
places of commercial importance on its banks, and it carries little trade north 
of M^niram. 

(4) The Tura nadi .—The Tura nadi rises in tappa Unti, parganah Haveli 

Tii«Mra dKmi H^pti near Belipdr, below 

Gorakhpur. It is as small in size as importance. 

{5) The Ami ,—Kising from a small lake in Basii, the Xmi enters this dis¬ 
trict near Eampur village, at the junction of tappas Bharsand and Bhaduseri 
(parganah Maghar), It flows first eastwards, then south-east, dividing the 
parganah from JBhauap^r, and eventually joins the Rapti near Sohgaura in 
tappa Garmahi (parganah Bhaudpar). Except during the rains, it is, though 
deep in some places, a narrow, sluggish stream. Its waters are extensively used 
for irrigation, and the fishing in it is very valuable, roliu and similar river fish 
being abundant. The bed is muddy. In the rains the river rises and causes exten¬ 
sive inundations. Between it and the Rapti there is a ridge of high ground, and 
again on the west another ridge capped by Bansgaon. Between them is a plain 
known as the Amiar Tal; and the whole of this is in the rains one vast sheet of 
water, stretching for six or seven miles on either side of the Tucker embankment, 
and on a rough windy day resembling a small sea covered with white-crested 
waves. The river is bridged by the embankment just mentioned, and again near 
Chittai; ^ also at Maghar in the Basti district. During the rains boats of 100 
maunds burthen can navigate it; but the course of the stream being difficult 
to follow owing to floods, and sunken trees being numerous, the navigation is 
^ Where a fine embanknaeiit, pierced hy seven arches, bears across the Azamgarh road. 

38 
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The Pharend. 


^tended with some risk. The subsiding waters ctf the stream leave behind 
them very little deposit; but such as is left is fertilizing loam, and the crops 
grown! thereon are exceptionally good. The water is described as rather 
turbid and warm. 

(6) The Majhna .—The Majhna rises from a pond east of Pipraich (par- 
ganah Haveli), and flowing soutliwards through the forest, 
Majhna. Rftpti near Majharia of tappa Nagwa Tikari in 

iSilhat. Both in volume and other respects the stream is insigniflcant. At 
Eudarpur its name is changed to Bathua ; at Surya, tappa Madanpur, it 
is joined by the Kurna nadi, and by the Kunhi near its junction with ■ the 
ESpti. Both these tributaries are small summer-dried streams which, except 
for irrigation, are of no importance. 

(7) The PAarmi — The sources of the Pharend must be found near 

Pipraich in Haveli Gorakhpur^ whence the stream flows 
The area . almost due south to meet the Rdpti. In tlio rains its size is 
considerable ; but during the rest of the year it is narrow, shallow, sluggish, 
and fordable in almost all places. It is an irrigating, but not a navigable 
stream. Its name is derived from the pharend'^ trees on its banks. It 

joins the Majhna on the border of Silhat, and their united stream flows into 

the R4pti under the name of the Bathua nadi. 

(8) The Tamina nadi .—Rising from TM Sonda in tappa Bankata 

(parganah Anola), and flowing in a south-easterly direc- 
TheTaraina. Taraina enters the north of the Bhenri Tiil 

in parganah Ohilldpdr, whence it, or rather another stream bearing the 
same name, passes in to the Edpti. The hanks are as a rule sloping. 
The water is much used for irrigation. In tho hot weather tho stream 
almost dries up, leaving a succession of pools. But in tho rains it rims 
with considerable force, as proved by the fact that in 1871 it swept 
away the bridge (now replaced) whicli bore tho Benares road across it. 
It is however fordable, even during the rains, in many plaeos. There are 

no ndh in this stream, and it is not uavigablo* It has one tributary, the 

Silni or Gangri nadi, which rising in tappa P£i, parganah Dhuriibpdr, 
flows southeast to join the Taraina in tappa Majuri, near Muktopdr. This 
muddy-bedded stream is used for irrigation, but dries in summer; it is not 
navigable and can always be forded. It is called tho Silni as for as Kan- 
wadi in tappa Gagaha, and thence to its junction with tho Taraina, the 
Gangri, 

^ Else'wherecalle<3y<fwian (Kw^m'a 


The Taraina, 
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Tlie G-reat Gandak or Narayani, known in Nepal as tlie Saligrami/ rises 

_ _ _ amongst the hills of the latter country and forms the north- 

The Great Gaudak. • n 

east boundary of this district. Its course is^ generally speak¬ 
ing, south-easterly, and itjoins the Ganges opposite the opium storehouse at Patna. 
The Gandak itself forms the district boundary for a very vshort distance only, 
turning eastward at the north-east corner of tappa Batsara into Lower Bengal. It 
again, however, touches the district at the south-east corner of parganah Sidhua 
Johna, where it skirts the Bank Jogni tappa. Between this point and that 
where it again turns into Bengal the boundary is partly formed by a branch 
which there is good reason to believe was not along ago the main stream. 
Where it first enters British territory its bed is stony and the stream itself clear 
and rapid. The banks are high and the body of water even at the end of the 
hot weather very large. The Great Gandak is never fordable, and boats of 800 
maunds^ burthen can navigate it throughout the year. Owing, however, to the 
force of the stream and swirl of the so-called whirlpools (hhaur) caused hj irregu¬ 
larities in the river bed, navigation is somewhat dangerous. Timber rafts from 
Nepal are frequently broken up and boats upset. Snags are also not uncommon 
and increase the perils of the stream. The branch before referred to, while re¬ 
sembling in some respects the main stream, has lower banks and frequently cuts 
itself new channels, to the great loss and discouragement of the neighbouring 
cultivators. Mr. Lumsden observes that its influence on cultivation is on the 
whole injurious. Floods, however, very rarely occur ; and as the deposits of the 
stream are chiefly sand, the fact need not be regretted. This offshoot rejoins 
the Gandak north of the Bank Jogni tappa, and henceforward the stream 
appears to be confined to one channel and does little mischief.^ Wood, grain, 
and sugar are the chief commodities borne by this river. The first comes from 
Nep^l, and the second mostly from British territory, while the third is the 
native cMni manufactured in parganah Sidhua Jobna. 

Crocodiles, porpoises, and several kinds of fish abound, and the latter are 
caught in large numbers. The maJidser (Barbus mosal) is occasionally cap¬ 
tured. The sand of the river is washed for the particles of gold which have 
found their way down from the hills. 

The river is not much used for irrigation, chiefly because the soil near it - 
is naturally moist (blidt). Situated beside it are two marts, viz.^ Gola Pipraghat 
on the main stream and Sahibganj on the branch in tappa Bank Jogni. 

^ Perkaps because ammonite fossils ( Vdligrdm) are found along its banks. Amongst Hindus 
ammonites are revered as symbols of Yisbnu. The other name of the river, Narayani, is 
derived from one of the numerous titles of that god. ® Between 28 and 29 tons. 

» The stream flowing through the old channel has steadily diminished till now; it completely 
dries up in the hot weather. In the rains-it is navigable by vessels of 10 or I i tons. 
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There are ferries at Parsoni gb^t, Madhubani, G-ola Pipraglidt, and Bansi 
gbai near Padrauna. Two rivers, the Sonmati and Baiimati, are said to join 
it about 14 miles above the frontier, at a spot where there is an annual fair in 
Magh (January-Febrnaiy). It has in this district no important tributary. 
The water is clear, and from its depth has in many places a bluish hue. The 
temperature of the stream is cool, owing perhaps to the snow water it receives 
from the hills.^ 


The Jharalii. 


The Blindi nala. 


From its source in the Chiriagora tappa, the Jharahi passes southwards 
into the Saran district^ forming lower in its course the 
extreme eastern boundary of parganah Salempiir, aud ulti¬ 
mately joining the Ghagra. The stream is of considerable use for irrigation, 
and its piscatory is of some value. In the rains it flows with considerable 
force, but on their close slackens gradually until at the beginning of the 
hot weather its water is almost stagnant. The stream is considered injurious 
to health, and a dangerous kind of malaria often attacks strangers who halt 
near it for any length of timo. 

Like tlie Jiuirahi, the Btindi n&la has several branches which unite at the 
north of tappa Sundi. It is a running stream only for a 
few months in the year, and soon after the conclusion of 
the rains is dammed up for purposes of iiTigation. In the hob weather it 
dries up. It joins the Khanua in tappa Khfin. 

Known of yore as the Sarju, the Ghdgra or Dehwa flows along the 
southern boundary of the district. Entering the Dhurhi- 
pdr parganah at Majdip of tappa Belighdt, and passing 
eastwards with a sliglit inclination to the souths it at length, issues into the 
Biiran district of Lower Bengal. The stream is rapid m the rains, aud flows 
about two miles an hour at the beginning of the hot weather. Steamers 
can navigate it during the rains, aud boats of i,000 maunds^ burthen throughout 
the year. The bed is sandy, and the breadth of the stream varies considerably 
according to the season. The main stream has been made the boundary be¬ 
tween Gorakhpur and Azamgarh, but its sbiftings cause frequent transfers of 
villages from one distinct to the other. The main stream is said about 20 years 
ago to have joined the Kulina, west of DliuriSpiir, in the parganah of that ilk, 
but now flows considerably further to the south, A branch which the river 
threw out in 1872 adopted as its bed the old channel, and it was anticipated 
that the main stream would revert to the same course ; but that anticipation 

^ In the sontli-eafit corner of the district it has during the last year or two shifted its course 
slightly to the east. ^ Between 36 and 36 tons. . 


The Ghiigra. 
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baa not been jnstified by facts. The floods^ which seldom though sometimes 
take place, serve but to injure the neighbouring crops, as the riverside is 
already watered amply from tanks and wells, and the deposit left is sandy. The 
Rapti joins the Ghdgra near Rajpur, and the Little Gandak further east. These, 
streams and the Ku^na are the only important tributaries from this district. 
The banks marking the usual limits of the stream in the rains are high and 
sharply defined, and it is only between them that the breadth of the stream varies 
at the different times of year. When after the rains the river subsides, numerous 
c/iarSj or islets of sand, appear in the channel, which becomes tortuous and 
in some places rather shadow. Country boats of the largest burden can, however, 
always ply the stream, which is never fordable. The chief market villages on its 
banks are Barhalganj, Bajpur, Bhagalpnr, Mail Khas, and Nariaon. One of the 
most important marts in the district^ Barhaj, stands a little way inland from the 
river above Raj pur. It was formerly situate on the river bank; but the 
E4pti having shifted slightly to the east, and the Ghagra slightly to the south¬ 
west, the town now stands on a channel of the former. An immense trade iu 
grain, principally from Barhalganj and Barhaj, is carried down the river to the 
Ganges. 

There are ferries at (1) Kamharia ghat, (2) Raja Sultanpur, (3) Cbapri, 
(4) Sahia ghat, (5) Poila Rampur, (6) Duhuja Khairdti, (7) Barhalganj, (8) 
R4jpur, (9) Paina, and (10) Bhagalpnr and Mdil. Jn colour the water is 
rather opaque, containing a considerable solution of sandy mud. 

The Kndna rises in Oudh, enters this district in parganah Dhuri4p4r, 

The Knana. Ghagra at Marhnndia, Its name is 

said to be derived from the fact that its first source is a 
well (Ma). Some years ago, when reinforced in Basti by branches of tiie 
Gh4gra, it was during its course in Gorakhpur a deep navigable stream. But 
by a southward movement of the former river the volume of the Knana was 
greatly diminished. In 1872 the Ku4na was again swollen by two branches 
of the Ghagra, and increased so greatly in depth and volume as to be nowhere 
fordable iu parganah Dhuri^par; its capacity for navigation was thus of course 
greatly enhanced, and if the volume of water continues as at present, boats of 
500 mauiids^ or more will throughout the year be able to navigate the 
stream for some distance above Dhnri4p4r. Mr, Lumsden notices a similar 
enlargement of this stream by a branch of the Ghagra in 1855, the result 
then being a considerable amount of diluvion. At pixsent floods are rare, 
but the stream has cut numerous deep channels along its shores, 

^ Nearly 18 tons burthen. 
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The banks of the stream are steep and in the hot weather high. The 
current is slow and the bed sandj. Tikua Bdzar, Sikriganj, Ganrganj, Dhnri^- 
p£rj Sh^hpur, and Gola are places of some size on its banks. At Tikua, Gaurganj, 
and GoJa markets are held. There is a Government feiTj at Benri, and numer¬ 
ous private ferries for foot passengers at intervals of two or three miles. 

Descending from the Nepal hills, the Little Gandak Sows southwards till it 


Tlie Little Gandak. 


joins the Ghagra at Simaria, just within the Sdran dis¬ 
trict. It is often mistaken for a branch of the Great Gan¬ 


dak, but is really quite distinct, entering Gorakhpur to the west of that stream. 
For three months of the year, ic., from the middle of July to the middle of Octo¬ 
ber, it can be navigated by boats of 100 maunds bui'then. But its volume and 
current, then considerable, decrease rapidly after the close of the rains; and it 
soon becomes a small stream, not more than 20 yards across, sluggish, and in 
most places fordable. The water contains a calcareous deposit which is said 
to he a frequent cause of goitre amongst those who drink it, and the soil along 
the stream is mostly &/zd/, which is largely composed of chalk. Raggarganj, 
Captainganj, and Hetimpur are bdz^rs of some importance on its banks. 
Those banks are as a rule high and well defined, yet not so high as to prevent 
the frequent use of the water in irrigation. They are connected by Government 
ferries at Guria, Hetimpur, and Captainganj. A small branch known as the 
Khanua nSla leaves this stream near Hetimpur, and passes south-eastwards into 
S4ran, But, except as the bqiindary between parganahs Sidlma Jobna and 
Shahjah5,npur, and an occasional source of irrigation, this ofiFsboot is of no 
importance. 

The Duranchi is connected with the Mohan, a small stream which, rising 
The DurancM and Biraicha, flows south-eastwards as far as tappa Par- 

warpar, where one branch joins the Durt^nchi and another 
the Little Gandak. The latter branch forms the northern boundary of parga- 
nahShdhjah^npur and effects its junction near Hetimpur, Exept during the rains, 
the Mohan is a mere rivulet. The Duranchi forms the border between the Silhat 


and Sh^hjahanpur parganahs, joining the Little Gandak at the south-east cor¬ 
ner of tappa Patna, When the rainfall is unusually heavy, and the Little Gan¬ 
dak rises so as to block their streams, these two rivers rise and inundate the 
neighbouring country. By such floods the sugarcane crop is damaged and a 
sandy deposit left to mar the soil. 


The Chillua rises in the centre of tappa Katahra, parganah Haveli. 


Tkft CMUua Nadi, 


Flowing south-westwards, it widens out into the Chillua 
lake, which is also connected with the Robin. The stream 
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AlluYion and dilu- 
vion. 


flows for some distance through the forest, and is hardly of much importance. 
In the rains it used formerly to obstruct traffic on the Eigoli and Oaptainganj 
road, which it now, however, crosses on an embankment pierced by bridges. 

With the numerous streams 'which flow through or by this district cases 
of alluvion and diluvion are necessarily numerous ; but 
there appear to be no special local rules for settling disputes 
between the proprietors. Some of the large landowners, such 
:as the Maharaja of Bettiah, the Rdja of Tamkuhi, and one or two others, decide 
all such questions amongst themselves on the principle that if the changes made 
are not of much importance, the deep-stream rule prevails and fixes the bound¬ 
ary. If, on the other hand, the lands transferred by this rule are of considera¬ 
ble extent, the line laid down in the revenue survey map is restored as nearly as 
possible. Speaking generally, the deep-stream rule is observed throughout 
the district. In old days, any dispute on such a point between the zammd£rsof 
different villages would have been referred to the local Edja, and a dispute 
between two Rajas would probably have been fought out. The larger rivers 
being usually the boundaries of the various principalities the deep-stream 
rule naturally obtained, as it would have been difficult for one Raja to hold a 
small plot of land touching his neighbour’s territory while severed from his 
own by a broad river. 

There are at present no canals in the district, either for navigation 

or irrigation ; and indeed the necessity for their con- 
Proposed canals. . 

struction is removed by a network of rivers. In 1859 
Mr. Bird, the Collector, proposed to convert the Little G-andak into a canal 
for commercial purposes; and Mr. Luinsden, in his settlement report, approves 
of the suggestion, and says that the levels are favourable for the purpose. 
No steps, however, have as yet been taken towards carrying out the idea, 
and it is doubtful if much necessity exists for doing so. Some of the 
numerous streams in the north of the district, such as the Danda, the Grbiin- 
ghi, the Gh%ra, and the Robin, might easily be rendered navigable 
by a succession of locks with weirs sufficient to allow the rush of water 
in the rains to escape. But until this portion of the district has much 
advanced the undertaking would be unprofitable. Running as it does by 
Lotan and near Butwal, the Ghtinghi offers, if thus treated, the best 
chance of financial success. In this part of the district there are, moreover, 
no good roads; hut the sincere co-operation of the Nepdl Grovernment, so 
necessary in the construction of a northern-frontier canal^, is hardly to be 
expected. 
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The lakes of Gorakhpur are numerous—so numerous that only those 
conspiciious for their size, position, fisheries, or other quali- 
Lakes, &c. noticed here. Such lakes may be divided into 

those that are perennial, those which alternate from a sheet of water in the 
rains to a swamp at other seasons, and those which the summer leaves com¬ 
pletely dry. 


Tke Nandawr Tal. 


To begin with those that are perennial :— 

The WandauT Tdl in tappa Kasba, parganah Bhaudp^r, lies near the 
Benares road, about 6 miles south of Gorakhpur, and is 
some 2^ miles in length by half a mile in breadth. In 
its deepest parts it has during the hot weather about 25 feet of water. 
The rains seem little to affect the size of the lake, which always contains a 
copious supply of water noticeable for its extreme clearness. It is plenti¬ 
fully stocked which rohu and other fish, while its waters are used for 
irrigation. 

The Rdmalhdr Tdl at Kasia is about half a mile long by a quarter mile 

broad. In the rains its length extends to a whole, and its 
Tke Maixdhb&r Tdl ^ ^ 

breadth to half a mile ; but in the summer these dimensions 

sink to about half a mile and 250 yards in breadth respectively. The average 

depth in the rains is about 12 feet, and in the hot weather 5. The lake is never 

dry. The Water is used, although not extensively, in irrigation ; and the fishing 

is valuable, letting for about Hs. 200 a year. It is chiefly remarkable on 

account of the Buddhist remains on its banks. These stand at the north-west 

corner of the lake, and consist of a lofty mound of solid brickwork now known 

as Devisthdn, an oblong mound crowned by a brick stupa,^ and a colossal 

statue of Buddha, lying a short distance apart from a small ruined building 

which was probably a shrine. To these remains some further reference will 

be made in the Gazetteer portion of the notice.^ 


To the north of the lidta road is a smaller lake, communicating with the 
Rdmabhdr Tdl by two channels, over which bridges have been constructed. In 
the raina the water flows from this.tal with considerable force towards the 
JRimabhir lakeland sometimes cuts the road. The Rdmabhdr lal^e then rises 
and overflows towards the south-^east, laying the Barhaj road for some distance 
under water. The Little Gandak is said to have once flowed by the more west¬ 
erly of the two Channels mentioned above. , 

Wo now oome to the second class of lalces, which during summer dege^ 
nerate into swamps. ^ 

^ i.e. reUc-temple. » Article “ Kassia,” 
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Eamgarh Jhil. 


The Ndrhai Tal. 


The Rdmgarh Jhil, near Gorakhpur, is about 2' miles long by 1|- broad. 
The bulk of its surface after the rains is covered by tall reeds, 
and presents the appearance of a dismal swamp. Passages 
are cut through the ree'.Is for the fishermen’s boats. Rolm and other fish are^ 
caught in large numbers, and the fishing, which is leased out by the proprietor, 
is valuable*. In the rainy season the water rises 20 feet or more and covers' the 
reeds. The lake is then a large unbroken sheet of water at least 5 miles in length 
by 3 in breadth. Immediately after the close of that season the water begins to 
recede, and the rices, dhan and horo^ are largely grown on the land thus cleared 
for cultivation. In the rains some parts of the lake are 40 feet deep, but in 
summer none are above 20. The inflluence of the E4mgarh swamp on the 
health of those living near it is said to be decidedly deleterious, causing bad 
fever and malaria. Two or three channels branch forth from it. It is con¬ 
nected wdth another j/ie7 of considerable extent, the Narhai T£I^ which like it 
is covered with reed and thorny plants. After the rains the latter t£l dries up 
in many places, leaving detached pieces of water. 

The surplus waters of the N4rh4i T4I are drained intc the Kapti by the 
Gora brook. In the rains this is a stream of some size 
and affords ample means for communication, but at ether 
seasons it scarcely runs at all and cannot be navigated, except by the smallest 
boats. A succession of little ponds linked together by the Gora form a chain 
between the Narh4i Tal and the Rapti. Below the water in both the Narh&i 
and Eamgarh jMls lies a deep mud. This when deserted by the waters and 
exposed to the sun grows hard and firm enough to support a man walking on 
it, but when covered or just left by water is soft and as dangerous to 
tread on as a quicksand. The drying of this mud and the stagnant nature 
of the swamp, except in the rains, are probably the cause of the malaria 
before mentioned. Crocodiles are common in the Eamgarh, but not in the 
Narhai TM. Two or three offshoots from the Rdpti join these lakes ; and in 
the rains the river deposits through these offshoots large quanties of loam, 
by which the Rdmgarh Tdl is being gradually silted up. The water, it is 
said, has receded two or three hundred yards towards the east in the last ten 
years. Very probably the Eapti originally traversed the present site of Gorakh¬ 
pur city,^ flowing afterwards through part of the Rdmgarh jhil and the channel of 
the Gora. In this case it has gradually receded westward, raising the broad 
embankment of rich earth which now separates it from the swamp and the 
brook. Peas, linseed, mustard, wheat, and melons are grown on the more, 
elevated portions of the land overlooking the water. 

Dr. l^lanck’s Sanitary Report, 1871^ 

39 
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T]ae size of the Bhewri Tdl, in tappa Sikandarpur of parganah Ohillii- 
* Tdi varies very much according to the season of the year. 

In the rains it is a great sheet of water five miles long 
and three or four broad; but at their close it sinks rapidly, until at the end of 
summer it is about only one in length and about half that distance in breadth. 
The depth differs considei'ably, the greatest in the rains being 20, and in the 
summer 10 feet. The siison weed ^ grows in abundance on the ground left dry 
by the receding water, and is used as fodder for cattle ; rice is sown in consi¬ 
derable quantities along the edge of the lake. Here shells (sipi) are found from 
which mortar is made. The Taraina joins the lake at its north-west corner and 
helps to fill it in the rains ; while a branch of that lake stretches to the east^ and 
in the same season shoots forth a stream to join the Rapti. It is said that when 
Baja Born^th invaded Chillup4r he was for a long time unable to take a castle 
which stood on an island in the south-west of the lake. At length a fisher¬ 
man pointed out to him that ho could drain off part of the water into the Rapti. 
Acting on this advice ho dug the oliannol through 'w^hich the stream above 
mentioned flows, and was then able to cross to the island and storm the 
fort,^ But though the cdiaimel may have been deepened or widened by the 
Edja, it is undoubtedly natural. The fishing is of some value and is let 
by the proprietors to boatmen who come from a distance. The usual arrange¬ 
ment is that the lessees shall pay half of what they catch to the landlord. 
When the rains are at all excessive the Rapti and G-h^gra are united through 
this tdl, which is then nearly 8 miles in length. 


The Chillua T&l lies north of G-orakhpur city, at the east of tappa Mar^che 

Tho Chitlua TUI formed by the Chillua river, and till a 

few years ago was completely surrounded by thick jungle. 
The land to the south, however, has noAv been cultivated. To the north, north¬ 
east, and west there is still jungle, which near the water consists of cane and thorn- 
fenshes, but further inland of S!§,1 trees. The breadth of tlie lake varies greatly, 
not only according to the season of year, but from one place to another, being 
at some points half a mil© and at others 50 or i>0 yards only. At most seasons a 
current flows through it towards the Robin ; but in the rains, when this stream 
is bteeked by th© Ripti, it in turn obstructs the Giiillua, which then overflows, 
filling the OMllua T4l, flooding the neighbouring country, and mingling its water 
southwards with those of th© Kdrmaini lake. On the southern edge of the Chillua 
T41 Ihe subsiding waters are succeeded by boro rice, and a considerable quantity 
land reclaimed from the jungle is now sown with a spring crop watered from 

Not to be confosed with sarson (mostard). ^ Certain boatmen (MallAhsi), calling 

1 bemat'lves heirs of the fi&horiuau hero meutiooed, have still rights of the iisMiig in the lake. 
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tli6 late itself. The fishiag is valuable, but as usual is rather overcrowded by 
the boatmens who rent it from the proprietors. 

The last class of lakes are those which disappear with the approach of 

_ . _ summer. The Amiar T£l, in tappas KaswSsi and Pachise of 

The Amiar Tal. . , . , . , 

parganahs Bhaiiapar, exists oniy in the rainy season, when in 

conjunction with the Bijra Tdl it extends for some miles on either side of 

the Tucker embankment. It is formed by the overflowing of the Ami and sijqiks 

rapidly at the end of the rains, leaving bare a soil which produces excellent 

crops. Boro is planted close to the river, where the mould remains sodden for 

some times. Further from Ihe bank peas are extensively sown, while barley and 

other spring crops are raised at the extreme edge furthest from the river. In 

some rare years, when the rainfall has been heavy and the current of the jCmi 

strong, the river brings down a sterilizing deposit of sand. 

The Domingarh and Kt'irmaini lakes on the outskirts of tappas 
The Dorainffarh ^^d Gura in pargana Haveli, are formed, as before stated, by 
ead Mrmaini T4is. j.jgQ Eohin and a small stream to the west of Go¬ 

rakhpur. The former lake is about 2 miles in length and in breadth; the 
latter is larger. They are separated by some rising ground which becomes an 
island in the rains. 

The Karmaini lake when at its greatest height extends north-west for five 
ciT six miles; but a considerable part of it is covered by trees and is rather shal¬ 
low. The shores are lined by fine groves, which with their trees partly sub¬ 
merged lend a very picturesque aspect to the lake. One or two small streams 
connect it with the Edpti. At the end of the monsoon the lakes rapidly sub¬ 
side, and in a month are dry. Great quantities of tall Mar and some vernal 
crops are produced on the land thus uncovered. There is a current through 
the lakes from north to south, occasioned by the tendency of the water to flow 
into the Rapti, which eventually drains it off. 

The Hawar Tdl, in tappa Eeh of parganah Bhauapdr, is during the 
rains rather over 2 miles in length and about If of a mile in breadth. But at 
their conclusion it dries up almost entirely, only a few pools being left. 

Boro and spring crops are sown on the lately submerged soil, which is watered 
ff^ouL the lake itself. 

The Ramkola Jliil in tappa Papiir of parganah Sidhua Jobna, lies south¬ 
east of the Ei^mkola, from which it derives its name. This is during the 
mim a very large oval sheet of water, communicating with the Bande n£la. 
The soil when relinquished by the water acquires sufficient consistency to be 
capable of being dug with a spade, and resembles in appearance a stiff clay^ 
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It retains too much moisture to produce first-rate spring crops, and is even said 
to be unsuited for the thirsty rice. If the lake could be drained so as to ensure 
the retirement of its water immediately after the rains, it would probably 
become highly productive. It is too shallow to sustain many fish, but is 
frequented by large flocks of wild fowl. 

The lakes and rivers already named are only a few amongst the enor¬ 
mous number existing in the district. Small lakes, and 
Irrigation. more especially ponds (poMra), are so numerous that but 

very little land is irrigated from wells. In a hot dry year, when there is little 
or no winter rain, disputes sometimes arise as to the nse of water, but as a 
rule there is sufficient for all. In many places, especially in the north and 
east, no irrigation at all is required, the soil being naturally moist at all sea¬ 
sons. .The large rivers of the district are chiefly valuable as affording carriage 
for the grain and sugar trade, which is vei’y considerable. 
The ordinary size of vessels employed in this carrying trade 
is from 200 to 1,000 maunds ^ burthen if the grain is to be carried out of the 
district as far as the Ganges, and from 500 to 2,000 mannds ^ if it is to be car¬ 
ried to Calcutta. Within the district the usual measurement is from 100 to 500 
maunds,^ but boats of only 50 or even 20 mannds^ are often employed on the 
Kdpti and Dhamela, where the current is sluggish and navigation easy. 

The only evil result of the usual abundance of water is that the people in 
many places trust almost entirely to the winter rains and natural moisture 
•of the soil for the water required by their crops. They therefore dig few wells, 
and suffer severely when a year of drought has left them without means of 
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irrigation. 


In the district itself there are no railway stations. The nearest are those 

at (1) Akbarpur on the Oudh and Eohilkhand line, in the 
Hommunications. t-i . i -i t . /.o r* i-i i ^ nr 

Faizabad district, 68 miles irom Gorakhpur; (2) Zarnunia 

on the East Indian Line, in the Ghazipur district, 102 miles from Gorakhpur; 

and (3) Faizabad in the district of the same name on the Oudh and Rohil- 

khand line, 84 miles from Gorakhpur. The construction of the proposed 

light railway to Dohrighat in Azamgarh would place a station just outside the 

district, on the opposite bank of the Gh^gra ; while that of a similar line to 

Ghazipur will bring the nearest station of the East Indian Railway some 14 

miles nearer Gorakhpur on the south. There used to be telegraphic communi- 


^ Between 7 and 36 tons. ® Between 17 and 72 tons. These large vessels usually start 

Irom Barbaj, the snaaller boats being there unloaded and sent hack lo Gola, Gorakhpur* 
Bbani, or whatever mart they may ply from. f Betweeofl 3 and 18 tons * From 

under 2 to under 1 ton. 
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cation between Grorakhpur and Zamania, but tbis has now been closed for many 
years. A light field telegraph was constructed during the famine of 1873-74^ 
but afterwards removed. 

There are two metalled roads, viz., (1) that from Gorakhpur to Benares 
vid Barhalgani, of which there are 35 miles within the 

1st class roads ® 

district; and (2) the Basti and Faizabad road, of which 
only 15 miles extending to Maghar lie within Gorakhpur. The greater portion 
of the latter road has been metalled within the last ten years. 

In constructing and maintaining these bridged 1st class roads,^ the chief 
difficulties are found in the number of watercourses, streams, and lakes to be 
crossed. The celebrated Tucker embankment on the Barhalganj line is a 
wonderful example of such difficulties overcome. Constructed over the Amidr 
and Bigra Tals, which, as before mentioned, extend for several miles during the 
rainy season, it is three miles long, and has two very large, besides two smaller 
bridges. Before its construction the passage of these lakes in the rains was a 
tedious and dangerous process, numerous accidents occurring to travellers who 
were obliged to undertake it. For a considerable distance the sides of the 
bank are flanked by stonework, to enable it to stand the wash of the water, 
which on a windy day is very great. Commenced in 1845 and completed 
some five years later, it was named after Mr. Collector Tucker. An immense 
amount of convict labour was used in its construction, and, independently of the 
cost of maintaining these men, Rs. 70,000 were spent on the work. A bridge 
which conveyed the same road across the Taraina was less successful, being 
swept away during the rains of 1871 by that usually sluggish stream. It has 
been replaced by a new girder bridge. On the Basti road the encroachments 
of the Rdpti are continually threatening, and have sometimes succeeded in 
cutting away the causeway, with which the stream runs parallel for the first 
six miles. Two large watercourses, tributary to the same river, are hardly 
less troublesome, and have on more than one occasion carried away the 
hridges with which they have been spanned. Mr. Peart has recorded his 
opinion that a bridge in the embankment bearing a road thus circumstanced 
is a source of weakness in time of flood, and likely to lead to disaster. 
The cost of keeping these roads in order had up to 1871 been regulated 
very much by the annual grant. An organized system of maintenance has now 
been introduced, and Mr. Peart estimates the rate of repair at about Es. 300 per 
mile per annum. That sum includes occasional renewal of metal and repairs 
to bridges. The traffic on the Barhalganj road is very great, but it is not heavy, 

1 The information regarding roads has been furnished by Mr. Peart, late District Engineer 
of Gorakhpur. 
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tlm K4pti serving for the transmission of most weigtty articles. It was metalled 
for tlie first time in 1865 at a cost of nearly one lakh of rupees. This high¬ 
way, wliicli affords throughout the year rapid communication with Benares 
and Amragarh, is as important from a military as from a eommercial point of 
Tiew. Extensive repairs were effected during 1873 on the Basti road, and a 
new embankment was made to remedy the injuries caused by river encroach¬ 
ments. The road was embanked and partly metalled in 1869-70. 

There are 912 miles of earthen or unmetalled roads, whereof almost the 
whole are tended by the Public Works Department. The only exceptions are 
the municipal roads in Gorakhpur city and a &w other towns where the 
Ohankidiri Act (XX of 1856) has been introduced. Of earthen highways 476 
miles are ineladed in the 2nd class—that is, amongst raised and bridged roads. 

Snd md ard remainder are village roads, usually mere cart tracks, 
ck«i roa«k. occasionally bridged. All the principal places are thus 

connectod with each other and the capital, as also with many important towns 
or villages in adjacent districts. Constant repairs are needed on these roads, 
owing to the damage done by the rains and to the way in which the sand 
works up to the surface. , The average cost of repairing is about Rs. SO a mile 
per annum, hut the amount spent varies considerably from one year to 
anothor. Hio following list, while distributing unmetalJed roads amongst the 
2ud and 3rd classes, shows also the mileage within the district of each line :— 


Snd Class—‘Raised and bbidgbjd. bot dnmetalled roads. 


Name of line. 

Mileage within 
district. 

Qorabbpur and Lotan 

... 46 

„ „ Nichlaval 

... 65 

^ „ Bai.sigbit 

... 43 

„ Huinbr 

... 52 

„ „ Gatriigbat 

... 61 

„ ,, U4ibliangli&fc 

... 36 


JSame of lint. Mileage within 

district, 

Kaurirfim awd Gola 15 

Sikrfganj „ I/^rh ... 56 

Bar ha j „ Padrauna ... 48 

l^udrapur „ Gola ... 26 

Cai:)taiDganj,, Karmainighit ... 34 

Total 2nd class ... 476 


Srd Class—XTnbaiskd roads with occasional bridges and culverts. 


Name of line. Mileage within 

distr ict. 


CaptAioganj, ’Mimhua, and Ragha ... 32 

Sabia ... 26 

l*adra'ura lyul Nichlaval ... 38 

„ „ Tivvati patti ... 18 

„ Baiuur ^ ... 22 

BlkKalpar „ Bhu>^i:ari ... 20 

,, MiGnela ^ 14 

Hioblaval, BiWapur, and Bansi ... 36 

,, Chaiipa^'k and MansCirganj 25 
EudiU'pnr aad Barba j ... 14 

„ ,, Dliara 27 


Name of line. Mileage within 

district. 


Rudarprir and Deoria^ ... 7 

Tiwari patti and Hainur ... 12 

„ „ ICazipur ... 14 

Kaurir5.ra „ I'india ... 14 

Bipraicli ,» Dcjoria ... 32 

,, „ Barhi ... 24 

Bag5pnr „ Bagha ... »8 

JSabnjHinna „ Tilaura 11 

Shahpnr branch, Kudrapui-Gola 
road ... ••• 32 

Mah&r4.)ganj branch, Gorakbpuf- 
Ekblaval road ... ... 3 


Total Srd class ... 4S6 
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The difficulty of procuring nodular limestone (^J^6n^'l6r) ^ renders it impossi¬ 
ble to metal the greater portion of these roads ; but numerous bridges and 
embankments have rendered them most valuable means of commufdoation. 
Few or perhaps no new roads appear to be called for, but much may yet be 
done to improve the existing lines, especially in the north of the district. 

The most important of the 2ad class roads are those—(1) from Grorakh- 
pur to Nichlaval; (2) from Gorakhpur to Bettiah vid Padrauna and Bansighfi,t; 
(3) from Gorakhpur to Ohapra vid Deoria, Larh, and Gatnighdt ; (4) from 
Barhaj to Padrauna (5) from Gorakhpur to Samur vid Hata and Kasia. 
The chief efforts of district engineers have of late been devoted to bringing 
the 2nd class roads into good order, and to making them passable at all times of the 
year by constructing embankments and bridges. The Deoria, Kasia, and Lotan 
roads have received special attention, and are now in very good order. Bridges 
have been constructed on them over theTura,Majhna, Robin, Little Gandak, and 
Dhanua. The Nichlaval road and the road from Uigoli to Oaptainganj have also 
been put in order. They are both of considerable importance—the former as the 
road on which a large part of the rice and sugar trade from the north is brought 
down to Gorakhpur, the latter as connecting Oaptainganj with Dhani, Rigoli, 
and Karmaini ghat. Another 2ad class road of importance is that from Sikri- 
ganj to Larh, passing Barhalganj, Barhaj, and Paina. The facilities offered by 
the different rivers as a means of communication have been noticed above. The 


extreme north and north-west of the district will soon require something more 
than the oarb tracks which at present serve as rosds. The rice and pepper trade 


of that neighbourhood is becoming very considerable. If the Nep£ authorities 

would only consent to facilitate trade between their country and British India, 

keeping up the roads on their side of the boundary line, a very important trade 

in rice, timber, iron, and copper might be carried to Gorakhpur either vid Ttiti- 

bhdri and Nichlaval or by LotanorNaikot and Dhdni. Evennowthe trade islarge. 

The following tables shows the distances of the principal towns and villages 

from Gorakhpur. These are the distances by road, as a 
Table of distances. ,, , , ^ ^ 

wagon would have to travel; they have been in no case 

measured as the crow flies or by foot-path :— 


Gorakhpur to 


1 . Belipar 

2. Tucker embank¬ 

ment, north end. 

3. Kauriram ... 

4. Gagaha 

6. Barhalganj 
6, Gola ... 


12 

16 

17^ 

26 

36 

33 


s 

p 




.a 

o 

-M 


3 

f-t 

CD 

a q 

f-4 

B 

^os 

f-t 

o 

H 

§ 

■a 

H 

n 


bfi 

os 

14 

li 


ciJ 

24 

21 


10 

21 

18 

16^ 

204 



Gorakhpur 
to Gajpur ... 
Kotha 


PQ 


26 

27 


o 

09 

Q 


20 

22 


^ Kunkur is found, but lies so deep that the expense of digging it is great. 
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, Gorakhpur to 

, Chatai bridge... 

. Rudrapur 
* Anola or, Sang- 
ratnpur. 

Bansgaon* or 
Shahpur Kobra 
Dhiiriaparf 
Sbahpur 


Gorakhpur to Bhadar, 17. 

„ Bankata, 20. 

„ Barhiapdr, 16. 

♦ Vid Kaurirto, SO. 

f Via Sikriganj, 29. Sikriganj is 23 miles 
from Gorakhpur on loop road. 


Gorakhpur to 

1. Barhi 

2. Rudarpur 

3. Madanpur 

4 . KaparwSr 

5. Gonra 

6. Barhaj 

7. Faina 

8. Mail 

9. ' Bhagalpur 


Gorakhpur to Khainpar—By road 61^ direct 62. 


Gorakhpur to 


I. Suhah Bazar 

... 

6 

eS 




CG 

2. Motiratn Chauki 


12 

7 

3. Ehopa 


14 

9 

4. Chaura 

• • • 

16 

11 

5, Patharhat 

• •t 

21 

16 

6, Deoria 


33 

28 

7. Khukhundu 


44 

39 

8» Mlusela 


46 

41 

9. Salem pur 


( 53 

48 

10. Majhauli 


3 


11. XArh 


58 

63 

12. Gatnighfit 


1 60 

65 


To Sah^ranpur 


xj i- 

o « 


21 

19 

17 

cu 

12 

32 

30 

28 

28 

34 

32 

30 

26 

41 

39 

37 

32 

46 

44 

42 

37 

48 

46 

44 

39 


Gorakhpur to Rampur Khainpar ... 38 by road, 33 ( 
„ KahAon 62 45 


By road 
63, 

direct 

65 . 
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Gorakhpur to 

S. Chester’s Well 

2. Fakir-ki-kothi 

3. Eusmaha 

4. Jagdespur 

5. JDhara 

6. Bata 

7. Hetimpiir 

8. Kasia 

9^ Bhampatti 
10. Kazipur 
IJ, Sam dr 





4 

6 

6 

2 

o3 

a 

a 

CO 

p 

P 

P4 

CO 

07 

rrt 

o 

■lij 

• •4 

. 8 j 

11 


2 

5 

w 

3 

bD 

ea 

Htl 

ea 

^fl3 


25 

21 

19 

17 i 

14 

Ji3 

Q 


28 

24 

22 

20 

17 

3 


33 

29 

27 

25 

22 

8 

• • • 

37 

33 

31 

29 

26 

12 


40 

36 

84 

32 

29 

15 

• •• 

47 

43 

41 

39 

36 1 

22 

i«4 

61 

47 

46 

43 

40 I 

26 


I 

9 

12 

19 

23 


a 

03 

"o 

w 

4 

7 

14 

18 


w 

3 

10 


10 I 

14 I 




Gorakhpur to Mainpur khas, 43 
,, Tamkuhi 65 
„ Taria Sujan 66 


Gorakhpur to 
1, Bipr^ich 


13 


ra 

JO 

‘3 

1^ 

s 


§ 

bO 

a 


2. Captaingani ... 

28 

16 

04 

6 

M 





a 

3. Bamkola 

38 

25 

10 

xee 

« 

4 . Padrauna 

49 

36 

22 

11 


Gorakhpur to Semra Hardeo, 

By road. 

Direct. 



64. 

48. 

ft 

Bisbnpura 

62 

63 

$9 

Bansgaon 

64 

64 

ft 

Arawa Khas ... 

68 

56 

ft 

Rampur Bora- 

han ... 

68 

69 

it 

Thyari Patti 

59 

54 

ft 

Gola Pipraghat 

1 



andSahibganj 
or the Great 




Gandak ... 

62 

65 


Gorakhpur to 


S 


1, Kutahl 

2. Biraicha 



33 

34 

p 

W 

4 

W 

'2 

o 

>+3 

eS 

o 

o 

3. KothihhSr 



40 

10 

6 

tl 

g 

«8 

? 

4. Siswa 



41 

u 

7 

1 

CO 

‘'S 

o3 

6t 3abia 


•40 ••• 

43 

13 

9 

3 

2 

e3 

m 

'§ ' 

6, Nichlayal 


•»» »«« 

61 

21 

17 

11 

10 

8 

[ s 

7. Tutibhari 



67 

27 

23 

17 

16 

14 

6 ^ 


1. Maharajganj 

2. Bagapar 
a# Chauk 


Gorakhpur to 




40 


36 

39 

41 


§ 

bJO 


o3 




fQ 

8 
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Gorakhpur to M^niram 

,, Chaumokha ... 

KiKOli 

„ 3)Iidni and Khdiiapar 

„ Simara 


7 Rigoli, Dhani. Khfinap£r,'and Bela- 
25 hariya, which is about 39 miles 
27 from Gorakhpur, are on a differ- 
33 ent road branching from^Bigoli. 
36 


I. PiproH 
X Siilmjaima 
X Bhiti 


JSaikot by cart tracks 


Gorukhpiir to 


I, Kohranl.ra 
'f, iVIarur Bind walla 

3. TSantan 

4, 3B«ggar{ranJ 
<5. Shalijahilnpur 
6. Tariikulwa 


GorakhpTxr to 


57 Gorakhpur to Panira—by road 31 
direct 24. 


By road» 


Tlio averago rainfall of the di>stricfc is about 40 inches^ but varies very 

Bainfall and dimaie year to another. In the following table is 

shown its average at the principal stations of the district 
between 1844-45 and 1849-50 :— 


‘ average 43*6 f. 


Tho average total rainfall for the ton years 18C0-(>1 to 1870-71 is given 
below :— 


m4*4if ^ 

• ft 


«•* 

M. 3MO] 

1845^46 



• •* 

8211 

1816.47 



... 

... 48'7l 

IK47-4S 

*«* 



... 71*13/ 
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■ Tho rainfall in 1873 and again in 1876 lias been abnormally small, and 
figures for previous years Have therefore been given. The mean monthly 
temperature in the shade is about 76'^, averaging from about 60° in January 
to 90° in June. How much the climate differs from that of most Huab 
districts may be proved thus :— 


Monthly maximum arid minimum average temperature^ taken at meteorological 
observatory of Gorakhpur^ from 1873 to 1877, 


Months. 

1873. 

1874. 

1876. 

1876. 

187 r. 

Average maxi¬ 
mum. 

A verage mini¬ 
mum. 

Average maxi¬ 
mum, 

Average miai- 
mum. 

Average maxi¬ 
mum. 

1 

•M 

.3 

a 

« I 

^ a 

Average maxi¬ 
mum. 

Average mini- 
muui. 

Average maxi¬ 
mum. 

Average mini¬ 
mum. 

January ... 

77- 

49-7 

76* 

47* 

72*6 

48*1 

76*9 

47*5 

76*48 

61* 

February | 

84' 

55-7 

79 

£3* 

78 9 

543 

88'4 

51*5 

74*64 

49* 

March | 

89' 

62-9 

89* 

61 * 

92*8 

64*4 

101*2 

61*9 

89*22 

61*70 

-April 

100* 

71* 

102* 

70* 

101*3 

75*4 

98’1 

66*2 

100* 

68-83 

May 

102*22 

77*79 

108* 

78*4 

99 5 

76*3 

101*4 

74*2 

104*21 

76*12 

June .o 1 

104- 

83* 

92* 

73* 

97*6 

80*5 

134*6 

50*5 

101-91 

61*53 

July 

94V 

86* 

94* 

73*3 

92*6 

79 6 

96*2 

8009 

98*64 

80*41 

August 

92* 

80* 

90* 

79*7 

89*0 

78*2 

91*5 

78*2 

97*12 

79 64 

September 

93- 

79- 

90* 

51*4 

91*2 

77*9 

91*1 

76 5 

99*03 

78*36 

October 

92' 

66* 

89* 

71* 

97*0 

68*2 

86 6 

67*5 

90*22 

68*09 

November ... 

85- 

57* 

82-30 

68‘70 

840 

66*4 

82*3 

65 7 

87*42 

59*03 

December 

78- 

50- 

75-8 

49*2 

77*0 

51*9 

7&*1 

48*0 

74*47 

60*28 


The district, being situated near the hills, is not subject to very intense 
heat, and the abundance of moisture in the soil generally prevents the ground 
from retaining and giving out that scorching heat which is so distressing in 
districts like Agra, Dust-storms are very rare, and cool breezes from the 
north generally follow even short intervals of very hot weather. The climate 
is, however, relaxing, and the cold weather is not so keen or so bracing as in 
the North-Western Provinces west of Oudh.^ Until a few years ago Gorakhpur 

1 From her hua'band’s ‘'camp near Goruckpur,’’ a few days before the close of 1837, Mrs. 
Henry (afterwards Lady) Lawrence writes as follows For the last two months the weather 
has been as delightful as you can imagine—the very beattidealoi climate. There has not been 
a drop of rain since the first week in October. The mornings and evenings are very cold, 
and all day the ait is so cool that we can sit out of door«. I never had such enjoyment of 
nature. Sometimes our march begins two hours before sunrise, and the starlight mornings 
with the; dawning day are beautiful beyond description. We kavehemin the northern parts 
of the district, where it joins the Nepdl frontier, and where there are long tracts of forest 
and jungle. The country in which we are is a perfect plain, but we have been in sight of the 
Himalayas and have had some glorious views of them ; the lower range undulating and wooded 
behined them, the sharp peaks and angular outline of the snowy range looking like opal or 
mother-o’-pearl. I could not have conceived the luxuriance of Oriental vegetation till I saw 
it. The trees are splendid, and in this district very abundant, independently of the forest.”— 
JLife of Sir Henry Lawrence^ by Sir Herbert Edwards and Herman Merivale, C.B. The 
highest of the snowy mountains seen from Gorakhpur Is Dhvdiagiri. It is probable that sinco 
the passage just q.uoted was written, clearance of forest has much altered the climate. 
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bore an unhealtby name, but recent clearances of forest have rendered the 
south and east of the district quite as salubrious as most places in India, The 
tarai and existing forest tracts are still, no doubt, highly malarious ; and in 
the northern part of Haveli, in Tilpur and Bin^yakpUr, fever is terribly fatal 
during the quarter succeeding the close of the rains. The rainfall is generally 
heavy, and rain about or soon after Christmas is always looked for; indeed^ its 
failure has, as before remarked, an evil effect on the spring harvest. The rains 
commence about the middle or end of June and last till the middle or end 
of September. 


FAJEtT II. 

PRonirci^g of thij District, ,Animal, Vegetable, And Mineral. 

The wide wastes and forests of the district shelter many wild animalsv 
. . ^ Through them within 30 years used to roam wild elephantsy 

and tigers and leopards are still pretty common. In 1856, 
a short time before the rebellion, the mails toPadrauna and the north are said to 
have been stopped by the tigers which infested the road. These animals kti\I 
venture sometimes within five miles of the city, and indeed in 1873 the Magis¬ 
trate shot one within that city itself. Wild pig and deer are plentiful, especi¬ 
ally in the north of “^le district, where the black-buck is found* in considerable 
nUmbefrs, The wild -bufFalo or arna is also met with near the Nep51 frontier. 
PoisoUous snakes are very common, and the death-rate owing to them is higlu 
The amount of game in the district has much decreased since the mutiny, 
owing to the clearance of woodland and increase of population.- Some trade 
in dCer skins and horns is carried on with the north of the district and 
Hepdl. 

The following is a list of the more remarkable animals found in th^ 
district 

idgh or sher^ tiger (Felis tigris)^ still pretty common.^ 

leopard or panther {Felis pardus), very common. 

CMta^ hunting leopard {Felis juhata). 

Bhdlu ex Hclih^ he 2 iT: {Ursus lahiatvs)^ fonndi occasionally On the Nepi^!! 
frontier. 

Fdn^aU sudr ex wild pig (Sm Indicus)^ very common, especially in thick 
forest. 

^ A native autlibfity wlio furnisbeS a list of animals for tile Gassettcer states there are 
four kinds of tigers :(t) the true sher^ (2) the goghla^ Which is vei*y thick and short j (3) the, 
iAar M i:i 0 ^m chor, whichi is very long and fierce j (4) the chitwetf which i» smaller, hut very 
fierce. (This may perhaps be the chUa,) 
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Chkhl oi^ ijsotted {Axis ^acnloMs}* Tiie tsiale h wiled jhdnhh. 

KMnkhj antelope {Antilope hezoartica), 

Khdnkra, identified by Mr* Lumsden witli tlie harking dmt {Cervuhis 
aureus\ known in o&er patts of India as Mkar, Tbe name perbaps contains 
i;n allnsion to tbe long canine teeth of its bearer {klidn^^ a tnsk)t The khankra 
is a small deer about two feet in height, and from its handsome Mttie skia: 
partalas or sword-belts are usually made. 

Nilgdo or rojh {Portax pictus), common in the jungle. A variety called 
the Wiordropij which is foUnd in the Diw^ra lands near Barhaj and Paina, 
owes its name to the fact that its form is stout and supposed to resemble that 
of % hors^. 

Arna wild buffalo {Biibcdus arni), 

Langdr or large monkey {Freshytis entellm). 

BaJd or porcupine {Mystrix leamr^)^ 

Ndk or magar^ crocodile {Grocadil'ns biporcaPu$}y very dangerous owing 
to the fact that it is almost omnivorous. 

■ Gharidl or gavyal {Gavialis Gangeticus)^ a long-nosed river saurian, 
which, living on fish, is comparatively harmless. 

Sdns or porpoise (Flatanista Gangetica), very common in the E£pti and 
all the larger rivers. A smaller variety is called gohtd, 

Gddur or flying-fox (Pteropus Edwards'd)^ everywhere abundant^ 


The shdmdn^ a bird with red and green plumage, is common here, but 
. said to be rare elsewhere. Such birds are often sent for 

sale to other districts, where a very good specimen will 
fetch Bs. 10. When young they are sold for eight annas each. There is an 
immense variety of water birds, of which, however, few or none are peculiar 
lb the district. The large grebe is sometimes found. The florican and jungle-^ 
cock kr© met with m the north of the district. Hill mainas and parrots are 
isbmetimes brought to Gorakhpur for sale, but no regular trade in them 
mists. 


Foisooous snakes. 


The natives believe at least a dozen kind of snakes to 
inflict fatal bites, and the following undoubtedly do so 


^Gehuwdn, 

Dogla, 

J3oma, 

Kar^it,® 

Khatkhor, 

Ghorkarait, 


} 

} 


called naggin and the 


Varieties of the Mid simp or cobra (Vaja tripudians). 

Varieties of the bungarus. The female karait is 
ghorkarait is said to make noise like a horse neighing. 
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The following are only sometimes deadly, but always cause pain and sickness 
in those whom they bite :— 

Amaitay a large snake with very long fangs. 

Cliitav or cTiitray a spotted snake about 18 inches long. 

AMriny mahar, about four feet long, yellow and grey ; the bite produces 
swelling and great pain. 

Sonkatar, 

Sogana or sigona^ a green snake. 

The ajgar or python is sometimes, though rarely, found in the north of 
the district. 

Besides these there are a largemumber of harmless snakes, some of them 
possessing great beauty. Scorpions are very common. There are several 
water snakes which the natives declare are poisonous ; the commonest are the 
paniha, chaJcoTy and zardrang or yellow-hue. The number of deaths resulting 
yearly from snake-bite is very large. About half only of such cases are pro¬ 
bably reported ; but the following list of casualties thus caused during six 
warm months of 1872 will be found suflBoiently long 





Male. 

Female. 

Total, 

May 1872 ... 

> « 

••• 

10 

11 

21 

June „ ... 


••• 

30 

39 

69 

July „ ... 

• •t 


47 

t 59 

106 

August „ ... 


««« 1 

55 

62 

117 

September „ ... 


••• 

22 

31 

63 

October 


• «« 

12 

13 

25 


Total 

- 

176 

216 

391 


In the remaining half of the year, Le,, in the drier and colder months, 
but 43 cases occurred. Considering that (as before stated) there are probably 
just as many cases unreported as reported, this large total of 434 shows a 
very serious mortality. ISfo measures, however, have as yet been taken for the 
destruction of venomous snakes, and perhaps none are possible. Except for 
the slaughter of pariah dogs and an occasional tiger, no reward for tho 
destruction of noxious beasts bas been claimed in the district for some 
years. 

Accurate returns of the number of cattle killed by snakes or wild beasts 
are not forthcoming, but it must be very considerable in the north, where large 
herds graze abont forests still infested with tigers. The returns of persons 
destroyed by snake-bite and beasts of prey have since 1875 been amalgamated 
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and kept in less detail. It is only certain that 516 persons of both 
sexes thus perished in 1875^ 480 in 1876, and 427 in 1877 ; average 474 
yearly. 

The cattle of the district are as a rule poor and much inferior to those 

_ . , found up-country. Mr. Eidsdale mentions a letter written to 

Domestic animals. 

the Board of Revenue about 1824-25 by the Collector 
of Gorakhpur, who complains of the extreme difficulty of getting any cattle 
sufficiently strong to drag the Government treasure carts. Since then cattle 
have certainly improved, but the breed produced is still inferior. No systematic 
breeding has been attempted; but the purchase of cattle from neighbouring 
districts and^be practice of bringing large herds to graze in the north of 
Gorakhpur have of course done something to improve the stock. 

The price of the common bullocks born and bred in this district varies accord¬ 
ing to age, strength, &c., from Es. 5 to Es. 25, hardly ever 
exceeding the latter sum. The average value of a pair of 
bullocks used in a plough in this district would probably be from Rsri5 to Es. 30, 
if they were of the district breed. As, however, many cattle of better breed are 
purchased from other districts, this price must he raised to find the true 
average for bullocks of all kinds. This may be fixed at about Es. 25 a pair. 
Since the closing of the Government breeding studs at Ghdzipur and Karantadih, 
stud-bred horses have rarely appeared for sale in the district. The ordinary 
country pony is the only steed for which anything like a 
demand can be said to exist, and is sometimes a very service¬ 
able beast. The price for such animals, when young, ranges from Es. 5 to Rs. 20, 
and when in their prime from Rs. 10 to Es. 50. To the Englishman at 
Gorakhpur the acquisition of a good remount is a difficult or a doubtful matter. 
No horses are bred, and the station is too small and too much out of the way to 
attract dealers. No attempt has been made to establish a breeding stud of 
any kind here. 

In 1866-67 proposals were made to import some bulls from HissSr in 

^ . order to improve the breed of cattle, but the animals w^ere 

Attempts to im- ^ ^ 

prove the trade of found too large for the small cows of the district and the 
cattle, c. experiment failed. At the same time some rams were intro¬ 

duced, hut these too were a failure, as they died within a year of their arrival. 
In 1869 Mr. Collector Clifford, again tried the experiment with some long- 
wooled sheep, but again without success. It should certainly he quite possible to 
improve the breed of cattle if bulls of a good stock but small size were imported, 
and he capital pasture here procurable should have a healthening effect on the 
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Pastnres. 


yonng calres. A number of persons, chiefly Ahirs, lire by pasturing cattle in 
the north of the district and on the skirts of Nepal. 

Scattered orer the northern forests are large open glades covered 
with grass, which after the rains often grows to a great 
height. The charw^has (graziers) burn this and then 
bring their cattle to graze on the young shoots of grass which spring up. The 
best pasture lands are in the east of Sidhua Jobna. The exact extent of patches 
so mingled with the jungle cannot yery well be estimated, but they miist 
cover at least 30,000 acres. The grazier collects from his own and neighbour¬ 
ing villages a herd of cattle (lehar) containing from 60 to 200 head or even 
more. This he drives into the jungles at the end of Kartik (October-JJovem- 
ber). The cattle remain there till the end of Baisakh or Jeth (i.e. May or 
June), some six or seven months later, when they leave in order to reach their 
villages before the rains descend. The rates which these heads pay to the 
landlord vary considerably from one estate to another. But as a general rule, 
a herd of cattle numbering 100 head of all ages and sexes would be allowed, 
on payment of Es. 5, to graze for the whole season of six months. Nor would 
the fee be increased if the head of cattle were nearer 150 than lOO* For 
buffaloes Es. 8 per hundred is the usual charge, but a price of two apuas a 
head is occasionally asked. Cattle are brought from great distances to graze, 
being often driven 40 or 50 miles, and sometimes 80. The grazier is soma^^ 
times a servant paid at the rate of Es. 3 a month by the different owners; 
sometimes several cattle-owners take it in turns to pasture their common cattle, 
and sometimes, but very rarely, the herdsman is paid by a share in the calve!^ 
born while the herd is under his charge. Herdsmen or graziers are as a class 
very honest. Camels are very rarely used in this district: elephants being cornr 
moD, and the facilities of carriage by water great, they are 
needed neither for riding nor burthen. The climate, more¬ 
over, does not suit them. Goats are numerous, hut there is no specially good 
breed, nor have any attempts been made to improve the poorer breeds that 
exist. 

Several varieties of river fish are used for food in this district, and 
constitute an important item in the fare of the poorer 
classes. The best kinds are :~ 


Cain els. 


Msh. 


Bohu {Labeo rohita\ a kind of carp which runs up to 10 or lilba. in 
iTieight, the average being about 3 or 4. This well-known fish is caught in 
great numbers in lakes, such as the Bhenri and Nandaur tals, whose fisheriea 
pi jpenW. P is taken all the year round, _bnt attains its best condiiiaa 
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dtiting the winter. The Karonchhal and the Bakhna are varieties not quite 
so good to eat as the true rohu. 

The mahdsery here apparently called the masdrh {Barhus mosal)^ is, as 
already mentioned, sometimes caught in the Naraini, towards the extreme 
north of the district. 

BaiJcari {Schilhichihys garua), of which the larger variety is known as 
silandi. This fish is only caught during the rains. It will take a fly, is found 
In very rapid currents, and in appearance somewhat resembles a mackerel. 

Naini i^Cirrhina mrigala)^ resembles the rohu, but is yellower. Hindus 
Say it is a foul feeder and seldom eat it; but the formation of its mouth is 
opposed to this statement, and it is probably just as clean in its diet as the 
rohu. 

Arwdri or gray mullet {Mugil corsula), a small fish caught generall}^ in 
the rains and of very good flavour. 

Ghillua {Aspidoparia morar), a very small fish of good but sometimes 
muddy flavour. This is the whitebait” with which Indian butlers favour 
their English masters. Small as it is, it will readily take a fly. 

The following are also edible :— Girai (^Ophiocephalus punctatus)^ a 
small fish, eaten by the poor. 

Oonch (Bagarius YarrelUi)^ a large scaleless fish, rather like a fresh¬ 
water shark. It is a very foul feeder, has a long mouth armed with sharp 
teeth, and is only eaten by the very poorest classes. 

The Jalkaph^r {JSotopterus hapirat) resembles the haihari in appearance, 
and is very good eating. It is caught generally in the rains, and has a pair of 
long barbels. 

Tengar {Macrones teng^tra)^ a fish which is described as full-blooded. 

It is also full flavoured, and its flesh is rarely eaten except in the form of a 
1§piced preserve. 

The hilsa is sometimes caught during the rains. There are two kinds 
of prawn ( jhinga)^ one very large ; and two kinds of crab (Jkenhra)* All of 
these are edible. 

Bdm-hdmi Or eels {Anguilla Bengalensis) and bilondkcb are common in most 
of the rivers. 

The spines on the fins of the Singhi {Saccohranchu8 foseilis) and sahuGlii 
(species unverified) are said to give poisonous wounds. The singhi seems to 
spend most of his time in mud holes at the bottom of the water. 

41 
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Tbe species of the following varieties remain to be identified bj some 
practised ichthyologist:— Bhahura, a large fish which is excellent eating and 
sometimes attains a weight of 20 or 30 lbs. Raiya, a small, edible, and grace¬ 
ful fish, something like a smelt. The soMya^ also small and edible, is a silvery 
fish which loves deep waters. I'he strong flavour of the piyds commends it to 
the palate of few except bargees. The mo?, smooth and shining, has fine 
scales, many bones, and little flavour. Its stomach is, however, thought a deli¬ 
cacy. The entrails of the parni^ which sometimes reaches a weight of 80 lbs., 
are similarly esteemed. The hit si is silvery and edible, but bony. The sidhri^ 
mmhhaj and khuria are all small pond fish, eaten by the poorer classes. The 
surji is described as small, but well flavoured. The mangur is some 6 or 7 
inches in length and burrows in the mud of ponds. Its flesh is pleasant to the 
taste, but said to lack firmness. The yengna is a small fish with strong sharp 
fins/ a body white below and brownish-green above, and a conple of barbels. 
Last and almost least comes the patharchatar with its length of about 6 inches. 
It has a brown back, sharp fins, and pleasant flavour. 

Turtles (JcacliJma) are very common, but are not, so far as can be ascer¬ 
tained, extensively used as food. Many persons however eat their eggs, which 
are often found50 or 100 together. The rohu and its varieties, the bhakura, the 
karonchhal, the bilondha, the bokhna, and the baikri, all yield oil. So do the 
porpoise and the gonclih; but being too strong for the nets and lines ordinarily 
used, they are rarely captured. The fishermen are chiefly Mall&hs and Turhas, 
a division of the Kahar caste. Their apparatus is simple, but efiective. The net 
I’isMDg nets most in use is the gdnja. This is a long hempen trap open 

at one end, and fixed along the course of a stream by means 
■of a hambu framework. Through its open mouth, into a sort of chamber at the 
other end, the fish are driven by a boat pulling down-stream. The open end is 
then lifted out of the water and the net hauled ashore. The horhel and the 
tdpahu are generally used from boats; they are shaped liked extinguishers, 
and, like the g^nja, have a hambu framework. In rivers they are pulled up. 
against the current, and in lakes they are repeatedly pushed down amongst 
the weeds where the fish lie. The mahdjal or seine net is fortunately 
rarely used. It is set by three or four boats, and covering a circum¬ 
ference of 200 or 250 yards, is very destructive. If it were very 
commonly employed, the fisheries of the district would probably be ruined. 
A small net called jhinguri or jhikhari is fastened to a triangle of bamhu 
and pushed on in front of the fisherman by means of a long handle. 
IJsed to catch the prawns and small fish which abound in shallows, this is 
«xac% similar to the prawn nets used in England. Besides these nets, long 
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and short rods^ called respectively hansi^ and Tccitiya^ aid the fisherman in his 
labours. The terms employed by the fisherman of Gorakhpur are, for 
his line, dori; for his float, taraina ; for his lead, luica or yoti; for the hook, 
kantiya or kdnta-; for the bait chdra ; and for the frame on which the line is 
wound, pelni The last name is sometimes also applied to a hand-line. It is 
a common custom in the district to dam up streams which summer lias left 
with little or no current, and then to build, across the shallow water below the 
dam, small compartments in which the fish can be easily chased and captured- 
"Walls are often constructed across small lakes and ponds with the same object. 
Immense labour is sometimes spent on draining the lesser tdls in order to - 
eatch the fish thus left gasping on their ooze.. 

IsTative^fishermen greatly overcrowd all places where there is anything* 
like good fishing to be got. As they never dream of sparing a minnow onco 
caught, it is lucky that the rainy season, with its boisterous floods, protects 
the breeding fish. Quite common is it to find 40 or 50 boats fishing in one 
lake which is certainly not large enough for more than 30 ; and as the sons 
of each fisherman deem themselves in some measure entitled to come and fish 
where their father fished before them, the number of destroyers is over on the 
increase. The Hapti and the Ami are perhaps the two best streams for fishing, 
but fish are abundant in all of any size. The boatmen do not observe any 
regular close season, but catch fish whenever they can. For the due preserva¬ 
tion of a great food resource legislation may perhaps bo required. 

The amount of fish consumed in the district must bo something immense* 
Eindiis and Muhammadans of all castes and classes eat it ; and the average 
price during the greater part of the year being about one anna per ser only, or 
two annas for the best fish, such food is within the reach of even tho poorest. 
During the rains and afterwards, until tho waters subside, the price rises to 
two or even three-annas a ser. Those who abstain from fish aro mostly 
devotees who have taken a vow of perpetual celebacy, and avoid moat,fisli, and 
intoxicating liquor or drugs. The caste in which they are most numerous is 
the Koeri. Some Brahmans, especially the worshippers of Shiva, refuse to eat 
scaleless fish (such as eels), but devour all other kinds. 

On passing from the animal to the vegetable kingdom, cultivated crops 
Vegetable king- demand our first notice. Of these a local distribution will 
serve as well as any more laboured classification ; and we 
begin with the north of the district. 

Here the principal growth is rice {dMn^ Oryza sativa)^ for whose culture 
Crops by local dis- and irrigation the moist tardi soil and nmnorous stream® 
tnbution. Dban. BinSyakpur and Tilpur afford exceptional facilities. Mora 
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of it indeed is grown than of all the other crops pnt together, and the rice 
fields often present an unbroken expanse of some miles in extent. In par- 
ganah Haveli also the crop occupies a large area, and it is met with every-* 
where in the district, though to a small extent only in the southern and 
eastern tracts. A species of rice called doro must bo elsewhere described, 
as its cultivation and time of reaping differ from those of the ordinary 
Dhfin may itself be divided broadly into two classes— hhadui and 
agliani^ 

The former is sown in Jeth (May-Jimo) on land which has been left 
fallow since the autumn harvest of the former year. The ground is ploughed 
in Pus (December-January) or M4gh (January-Pebruary) iu order that the 
^ . sun may penetrate anclwarm without hardening it overmuch. 

The field is again ploughed before sowing in Jeth. It is 
considered advantageous if a shower or two have fallen before this ; but whether 
it rains or not, the seed must be sown by the end of the month just named. 
Seed sown before rain falls is called dhuria hdwag (i the dusty or dry sowing). 
The soil best adapted to receive the crop is that lying low enough for the water 
to lodge, but not too low, as excessive flooding is injurious. If no rain falls 
before sowing, and unless the soil is very cold and moist, it is usual to irrigate 
the fields directly after that process. It is for this purpose that the Tlidrtis of 
Bin^yakpur dam up the small streams, which they then divert by numerous 
channels into their fields. As soon as the-water has oollocted, naturally 

or artificially, to a depth of about throe inches, the field is ploughed once 
morow This rather rough treatment is said not to injure the seeds, but to eradi¬ 
cate weeds which would otherwise choke the yoang crop. In AsArh (June- 
July) any grass or weeds which may have sprung up are weeded out by 
women and children, who receive as wages about 2-J- sers of rice a day. 
This process is called nirai The amount of seed sown on the recognis^ed 
Ugha varies slightly in different parts of the district ; the highest being 28 
sers in Bdnsg^on, the lowest 22 sers in the Sadr tahsil. After sowing, the 
crop is generally dependent on the rains, and is ruined if they fail. As this 
kind of rice thrives most when the water around it is not too deep, its 
sbwer prefers a season of light and sustained to one of sudden and heavy rain¬ 
fall. The fields have strong merhs or banks of about two feet high to retain the 
water. The crop grows rapidly and is cufe in Kudr (Saptomber-October)^ or 
sometimes at the end of BhS.don (August-September), from which latter month 
it probably derives its name. Its best varieties are— jhali^ kapdroMniy gajesar^ 
(white and black), muttri^ hdnspMl^ pami orpaim, dudha^^ sdtJMy, op 
Muriay gajhel^ and bandela. 
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The seqoud kind of dh^n, aghani^ is sometimes distingnislied from its syno- 
Agliani 'Dijvn jarJiani; but no perceptible difference between the 

two would appear to exist. There are indeed two varieties 
of aghaniy but these are varieties rather of cultivation than species, and 
the term jarhani applies to both. * Jarhani io fact merely denotes the winter 
(Jdra) as opposed to the Bhadon or bhadui crop. Of the two varieties 
the first (chhitua) is generally sown or scattered (ckhUna) over fields which 
have lain fallow for some time and have been prepared, like those for the 
bhadui dhan, some months beforehand. Often, however, a field in wliich gram, 
kirao^ or linseed has been sown is selected for the crop. The stalks of the 
former one, being dug into the ground and mixed with the soil about two 
months before the rice is sown, form a kind of manure. The seed is sown in 
Asarh about a maund to an acre, and just as the crop has begun to rise from 
the ground, it is ploughed up again and “dug into the earth. After a time it 
sprouts afresh with greater strength than before. It is cut generally in Kartik 
(October-NovemberJ. The second variety, hehan^ is so called from hehan or 
biharij a cutting or seedling. This crop needs two fields. The first, called 
Ichet biyar^ is ploughed twice or thrice in Mdgh (January-Febraary) and has 
high walls. In Asarh, after the first good fall of rain, it is ploughed and the 
water made to mix well with the soil. A plank heavily weighted is then dragged 
over it, and when the earth has become quite soft and slushy the seed is sprin¬ 
kled broadcast and the plank taken over once again. About 30 to 35 sers of 
seed are sown to the acre. After a month the plant is usually ready for trans- 
^plantation to the second field, which has be* n carefully ploughed for some time 
previously. If the crop is a good one, a biswa’s growth in the biyar field is 
enough for planting a high a in the new one. The plants, which are one or 
IJ feet in height, are stationed in their new home at distances of some two 
inches from one another. As it is necessary to complete this work quickly 
a great number of hands are employed, the average being a dozen men or 
women to the authorized bigha. These persons if hired laborers get two razias* 
of rice and a quarter ser of eharhan^ or, if they prefer it, two annas a day. A 
considerable quantity of water is needed for this crop, and the walls of the field 
are usually high and strong, so as to keep in the rainfall. The harvest is most 
often in Aghan (November-December). For carrying the crop to the thresh¬ 
ing-floor the labourers get either two annas daily or one sheaf in 16, or if the 
harvest be poor and labour plentiful, one in 24 only. This kind of rice 
being cut very late, it is impossible usually to grow spring crop on the same 

^ Kirdo is ft small pea usually sown with barley, when the combined crop is called jau kir.i. 

* Bihnaur in Benares ; in Fatehpur and, Allahabad bkha, ® A razia ia equal to 1 g 

Bcr. 
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land. The same fields are therefore used year after year for this crop alone. 
When it is cut stalks of about ten inches high are left in the field ; in the hot 
weather these are burnt, and as soon as any rain falls are dug into the ground, 
forming a valuable manure. Amongst the best kinds of agbani dhiin are the 
following :— Finer (mihin) grains^ phen, gauria, baharni (white and black), 
syam jira, and gurdhi. Coarser (mota) grains^ harbelas, nijah sahdiya, karga, 
nainjot, and angetha. The aghani rice is as a rule more valuable, and yields 
for the same area a larger outtmm than the bbadui, but the latter of course 
leaves the land vacant for a spring crop. In Sidluia Jobna a class of rice called 
sengar is largely grown on lakes or ponds where the depth of water during 
the rains prevents the ordinary kinds of rice being grown. Its peculiarity is 
that it floats on the top of the water, and that the growth of the plant, whose 
roots are fixed in the soil below, keeps pace with the rise of the surface, even 
when that rise is sudden. It is cut in November, very often from boats, if 
the rains have been late and the water has not subsided. 

In a good season the yield of rice is very great, and rice itself is the sta¬ 
ple food of the poorer classes throughout the district. The outturn per acre of 
this and other crops wdll be shown on a later page. The process of threshing 
the rice, or rather of treading it out with bullocks, is the same as elsewhere, and 
known as dauri} But thoroughly to separate the grain from the husk, to turn 
the dlidn into chdnioal, another process is required. The rice is placed in a 
dlienJci or wooden mortar and pounded with a pestle, which, hinged on a ful¬ 
crum, falls by its own weight and is lifted by the pressure of a foot on its lighter 
or pedal end. Three sers of dhan yield two of chdnwal and one of chaflF 
(bMsa). The husking is usually the work of hire^ labourers, who receive as 
wages one ser in twelve of the grain. 

Except the cardamum and a little ginger there is no other crop in this part 
of the district worthy of notice. The hillmen raise a great 
OtRer nortliern crops. formei', which they sell on the spot to travel¬ 

ling merchants. These again export it, usually by the Dh^ni route, hut some¬ 
times by Niclilaval and Gorakhpur. The cardamums, which grow on small 
hushes about 3 feet high, are plucked in Ohait (March-April) or Baisdkh (April- 
May) and spread out in the sun to dry. Either the thatch of the houses or a 
clean-swept square of ground is chosen as the drying-place. The price paid is 
about Re. 1-8 a panseri or Rs. 12 a maund ; and the export trade vid Dhdni^ 
Gorakhpur, and Barhaj towards the Ghdgra, and down that river to Patna and 
Calcutta, is considerable, 

^J)auri is, strictly speaking, tlie rope witR which the bullocks are tied together. See Elliot’s 
Glossary aud Forbes’ Dictionary. 
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Passing south and south-east^ we find that though rice is still very wideljr 
Cultivation ia the cultivated^ sugarcane^ wheat, and opium are the prin- 
aouth. and south-east. cipal crops. The east of parganah Haveli and the 
whole of Sidhua Jobna produce a large amount of the first named growth, 
which is indeed one of the chief staples of the district. An extensive trade is 
carried on in coarse ohini (sugarj, for whose preparation numerous factories 

have been built (Inf.. Manufactures). The crop, which 
Sugarcane. ^ ^ .r n 

pays well, demands an immense amount or care and 

attention during the earlier stages of its cultivation. The process begins 
directly after the old crop is reaped. Guttings of stalk about 5 or 6 inches in 
length are placed between layers of damp straw in a hole in the ground. This 
hole being closed up with a coating of earth forms a kind of hot-bed. The 
pieces of cane are called porha, and a bundle of one thousand an anwala. Some 
six of these bundles, costing from Ee. 1-8 to Es. 3, are req[uired for the pakka 
hSgha. After about eight days shoots sprout from the cuttings, which are dug 
up and planted in a field prepared with great care during the end of the rains 
and cold weather. It is necessary to plough the field some dozen times, besides 
taking a plank (pallia) over it to break up the clods. By March or April 
these preliminaries are complete, the shoots are planted lengthways in the 
furrow, about one inch apart and 2 inches below the surface; and the soil is 
smoothed down with an unweighted plank. Sometimes the cuttings are after 
three days extracted and replanted, the plank bfeing again passed over them; 
but this is not always done. Manure is spread over the surface, about 4 cart¬ 
loads to the bigha being sufficient. Partitions are then made in the field, 
which ia carefully irrigated, the water being spread over the whole surface by 
means of a broad wooden shovel. From this time until the downfall of the 
rains the crop requires frequent watering ; but it is of great importance that 
the soil should not be sodden by too 'much at a time. The labour required 
if the rains are late is extreme, as irrigation may be needed twenty times 
over; but when once the monsoon has broken, little remains to be done until 
the harvest in Pus or Phdlgun.^ Fields in which rice or.kirao have been 
previously reaped are considered best for cane, unless land which has been a 
whole year fallow can be obtained. If rice has been cut, the field is ploughed 
up and the cane sowed at the end of Phalgun ; if kir^o, at the middle or end 
of Ghait (March-April). Two crops are often raised from the same plant, 
the stumps being left in the ground after harvest and frequently watered. 


1 z. c. from January to March. A little cane is cut and sold for eating as opposed to 
manufacture in the earlier month of Aghan (November-Decembery In the bhdt lands 
of the Gandak valley the plant ia sometimes grown without irrigation, but the juice is Ic&s 
saccharine- 
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New shoots sprout in May or June, and a fair crop is often secured.^ The 
more intelligent husbandmen assert, however, that this unrest is bad for the. 
field. The name of the second crop is ^eri (or banjar). 
of sugarcane:— 

(1), Mahgujur, which grows to the greatest height. 


There are four kinds 


r2). 

(3>. 


Saroti 

Bhaunwarw4r 


} 


(4). Barokha or katarha 


both yielding gur syrup, 
in abundance, 
yielding little gur and 
used chiefly for eating. 


Some account of the gw manufacture will be found in Part III. of this 
notice. 

Grown largely in the west of Haveli and centre of the district, wheat is 
Southern crops. more especially the staple of the south. Bdnsgdon is noted 
for this and other spring crops, while Majhauli and the south 
of Padrauna also produce wheat in abundance. It is sown in October or Novem¬ 
ber, and very commonly mixed with barley, in which case the combined crop is 
known as The harvest is in April or May. About 30 sers are sown to a 

pahha bigha when wheat is sown alone. The dorus soil suits it best ; but it 
grows very well on the uplands of Padrauna. The crop requires watering, but 
not very often. In Mdbdrfijganj, indeed, there are some spots where it grows 
without any irrigation. Usually, however, the soil in the extreme north is not 
well adapted for wheat, for which moreover the inhabitants, preferring rice, 
care little. A considerable export trade in wheat is carried on vid Gola and 
Barhaj, but cannot rival that in rice. The finest wheat is that grown in Bans- 
gdon and Maghar. 

Owing to the splendid crops which are raised in the Hasanpur Maghar 
parganah, the phrase Hasanpur k4 gehun ” is commonly used to denote an 
unusually fine crop. The outturn of wheat obtained without irrigation in the 
north is of course unequal to that of the highly cultivated south-country lands, 
but leaves a considerable profit to the farmer. Masilr {Ervum lens)^ urd 
Other growths of (Phaseolus radiatus), lahi (Brassica napus)^ merua (Eleusine 
tne south. coracana)^ and other grains and pulses are grown throughout 

the south and centre of the district, but are not of enough importance to 
call for special accounts. The loki and the nenua, cuourbitaceons plants, some¬ 
thing like pumpkins, are grown in great quantities by the poor, who train the 
plants over their low huts. The fruits are very large, and being, though of little 

^ Sooa after the first crop has been cut, the straw from its leaves, which have been allowed 
to he they fell, is sometimes iguited. yiames spread al over the field, without, however, 
injuring the plants, which after a little irrigation shoot forth again from beneath the ashes. 
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flavour^ edible^ fumisb a plentiful supply of food. They are seldom sold, but 
when they are, fetch about 12 annas a maund. Tobacco is extensively grown 
for local consumption, but is not exported to any great extent. Its cultivation 
has|been described elsewhere,^ and, being marked in this district by no special 
peculiarity, need not be described again. Gorakhpur city is noted for its 
manufacture of hhamira^ a smoking mixture of tobacco and spices. 

Indigo is no longer grown in this district to the same extent as before 
the mutiny (1857). Many of the Europeans who then 
Indigo. planted it have received or purchased sufficient land, untax¬ 

ed or otherwise, to afford an ample rental and place them above the need 
of undertaking the notorious risks of indigo culture. Thus many places still 
called indigo factories are really but private residences. There are yet, how¬ 
ever, a ofreat number of factories where the manufacture is carried bn more or 

/ O 

less briskly. A list of these and a description of the process will be found under 
the head of Manufactures, Another cause which impedes the production 
of the dye in this district is the increased difficulty of obtaining rent-hold land 
on which to grow it. The crop is not one wffiich native farmers care to sow 
themselves, and their landlords regard wnth jealousy the occupation of the 
soil by European planters. Tenants are therefore discouraged from subletting 
their holdings to indigo-planters even when they might otherwise be willing to 
do so. The times of sowing differ according to the nature of the land, but* 
the ordinary season is in Chait or Phalgun, before the rains. Such is the caae^ 
where the soil, being moist and cool, needs no saturation by early showers, 
or in those few spots where cheap wells supply the place of the lingering 
rain-cloud. Where, on the contrary, land is high by position or dry by nature, 
sowings are delayed until the first rains of Jeth or Asarh have expelled its 
heat. The first kind of land is considered best, and it is deemed a great 
advantage in either kind if it has lain fallow during the past year. Before 
being sown the fields are carefully weeded and ploughed into long farrows. 
The seed is then deposited, and the ground combed with a harrow. The 
crop grows very slowly till rain falls, when it shoots up with wonderful rapid¬ 
ity, growing as much as a foot in a week. Premature destruction is the 
doom of any weed that appears amongst the crop at this stage of its growth. 
The best weather for the rising plant seems to be that in which an inter¬ 
val of rain too short to swamp is succeeded by another of sunshine too 
short to parch. The time for reaping is, according to the forwardness of the 
season, the end of Sawan (August) or the beginning of Ku^ir (September). 
Sometimes, where lands are subject to extensive inundations, tbe seed is scat- 
^ See, for instance, the notice on the Bijnor district, pp, 270-2^3, 

42 
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tered over them broadcast as the water subsides and left to grow as it may. 
But the outturn of the crop thus sown in Bhddon or Ku4r is, as a rule, 
estremelj poor, and the practice itself is extremely rare. 

Poppy cultivation is allowed in all the tahsils, but is far more exten¬ 
sive in the south of the district than in the north. In 
* Padrauna opium is one of the chief products, being gather¬ 

ed from plants on over 20,000 acres. The cultivation is, as a rule, confined 
to prosperous and respectable cultivators, a fact only mentioned here because 
in describing the condition of the agricultural population it is proposed to 
show how well the system of advances works in this particular case. The 
land must be prepared very carefully for the crop, which is sown in K^rtik, 
and indeed needs, except as regards irrigation, almost more care than sugar¬ 
cane. About two sers of poppy seed are required per acre, but the amount 
appears to vary greatly in different localities. The crop is watered more or 
less frequently according to the nature of the ground and quantity of the 
winter rainfall. It always, however, demands laborious attention ; and this 
fact accounts more perfectly than any religious or moral scruples for its 
rare cultivation by Rajputs and other persons of high caste but lazy habits. 
Ready for tapping in Phdlgun or the beginning of Ohait, the crop usually 
pays well, unless injured by the not unfrequent calamity of hail. The accom¬ 
panying table, supplied by the sub-deputy opium agent (Mr. Campbell), 
shows admirably the difficulty of determining the average yield for the dis¬ 
trict generally of any one crop, varying as the outturn does from year to year 
and place to place. In the north poppy lands are classed as unirrigated, and 
hardly ever require watering. The crop thrives best on a sandy loam 
(dorus)^ and requires, like the sugarcane, a good deal of manure. The opium 
is extracted from the standing plants by pricking the poppy-heads and collect¬ 
ing the juice which exudes during the night. 

Statement showing pop 2 :}y cultivation by parganahs^ together with produce 


and average of the Gorakhpur Division, 


K^ame of 
pargauah. 

Amount of 
cultivation, 
during 

1872 7i-5. 

4inount of 
opium cliiriiig 
1872-73. 

Average 

por 

biglaa. 

Amount of 
cultivation 
during 
1869-70. 

Amount of 
opium during 
1809-70 

Amount of 
average 
per bigba. 



B, b, d. 

M. 8 c. K. p. 

S. 

c. 

K. p- 

B. 

b. 

d. 

M. H. c. K 

a 0 . 

K. p. 

Haiveli Oorakhpur, 

1,613 19 19 

73 38 13 

1 

13 

1 0 

1,221 

2 

0 

143 19 10 2 0 

4 11 

1 0 

istiuapar 


97S 14 1 

122 23 0 2 0 

p 

0 


877 

15 

0 

165 20 9 

7 9 


Aiiola 


1,061 5 0 

14G 7 10 

3 

8 

DO 

1,601 

15 

0 

214 15 3 2 0 

5 1 


Silhat 

,,, 

2,333 2 3 

220 26 2 

3 

12 

2 0 

1,799 

7 

0 

263 26 15 ... 

6 10 

2 b 


... 

767 7 0 

63 34 1 2 0 

3 

5 


1,036 

10 

0 

108 38 0 

4 3 


Maglmr 

... 

5d8 4 19 

64 13 1 2 0 

4 

9 

2 0 

453 

5 

0 

78 18 14 

6 14 

2 0 



109 18 6 

1 17 1 2 0 

0 

a 

1 0 

73 

3 

0 

4 13 IB 

2 6 

... 

CkUlnpdr 

»•« 

1,081 14 10 

138 7 13 2 0 

6 

2 


1,164 

13 

0 

237 15 13 20 

8 2 

1 0 

Dkuriapar 


4,497 9 10 

441 14 11 

3 

14 

2’0 

6,400 

7 

0 

711 15 10 2 0 

5 4 

1 0 

Saleinpur Majhmi, 

18,4®4 19 12 

1,473 12 6 

4 

4 


14,687 

4 

0 

2,253 25 14 , 

6 8 

2 0 

Sidaaa Jobaa 


17,046 8 8 

1,160 36 14 2 0 

.IS 

2 0 

17,223 

0 

0 

2,672 28 11 2 0' 

3 6 


Total 

... 

44,146 18 7 

3,906 31 9 " ... 

3 

8 

2 0 

46,619 

1 

0 j 

6,313 39 4 3 0 

6 0 
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Other crops. 


The oiitturn is hard to ascertain exaetly, as a good deal is no doubt 
illicitly disposed of by the cultivators, but seven sers an acre is perhaps not 
above the mark. 

The other principal crops are peas, usually sown with barley; barley 
itself; linseed; the pulses masur {Erviim lens) and arhar 
(Cajanus jlavus)^ the millet kodo {Paspalum frumen^ 
taceum)^ boro rice, and sarson (mustard, Brassica campestris). Barley (jau)^ 
as before remarked, is usually sown in the same field as wheats whose 
cultivation its own closely resembles. As an unmixed crop, however, 
it is grown extensively in the Sadr tahsil alone^ whence a good deal is 
exported vM Barhaj. It is of course a spring crop, being sown in Kartik 
and cut in Ohait. Peas (mattar) are grown for the spring harvest, chiefly 
in the Bansgaon, Salempur, and the Sadr tahsil. They flourish on the 
rather moist lands left bare by receding floods, and are exported from the 
district in some quantity ; masur also is a spring crop, grown mostly in the 
Sadr and Padrauna tahsils, and largely used for food ; nothing in its cultivation 
particularly calls for remark. 

Linseed and sarson are the principal oilseeds, the latter being chiefly 
grown in the Gorakhpur, the former in the Basti district; they are spring 
crops. The mustard oil extracted from sarson is in great request as a relish 
for the bannocks (chapdti) which among the native population supply the 
place of bread. Kodo is largely used as an article of food by the lower classes, 
and like most millets is cultivated for the autumn harvest. Arhar is extensively 
grown and thrives exceedingly. The crops of this plant grown towards the 
north-west of ilaveli are especially good, and with their dark-green foliage 
vivify a landscape that would otherwise be somewhat bare. Arhar is less vul¬ 
nerable than cereals to the attacks of hail, and as frosts are rare in the dis¬ 
trict, is considered a safe crop ; but it occupies the ground too long to return 
much profit. 

This is perhaps the fittest occasion to trace the progress under British 
Progress of cuiti- rule of opium, indigo, and sugarcane cultivation, and to 
xule?^ record the various attempts which have been made to 

introduce new staples or improve those existing. On the cession of the dis¬ 
trict to its present rulers, sugar cultivation was a rarity. The exactions prac¬ 
tised on the cultivators rendered them unable as well as unwilling to grow 
so costly and troublesome a crop. Nor was the beast more kinder than 
mankind.” As late as 1819 the Collector, writing to the Board for the infor¬ 
mation of the Governor-General, says : ‘‘ the extent of the forests, the white- 
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ants^ and the wild elephants, which are very namerons in the north and 
of the district, prevent the cultivation of the sugarcane, except in the 
south.” In 1823 the G-overnment monopoly of opium seems to have been first 
extended to the district, the Collector being made deputy opium agent, and 
the cultivation of opium, save under his permission, being prohibited. 
About 1830 the cultivation of indigo, little practised hitherto by the land¬ 
holders of the district, was started by European planters. In 1837-38 Mr. 
Eeade, reporting on the condition of Gorakhpur, writes that the sugarcane 
tillage is spreading, but at present confined to three parganabs—Salempur, 
Sbabjahanpur, and Sidbua Jobna. In these parganabs it had, however, made 
great progress, as had that of the poppy, the outturn of opium being twenty 
times what it bad been only twelve years before. Again in 1840, reviewing 
the excise receipts, be speaks^ of the marvellously increasing culture of the 
bounteous sugar, promising to drive out the poppy” and check the increase 
in the cultivation of the latter. The, cultivation of both, however, continued 
to increase steadily. Its extension was most remarkable in Sidbua Jobna, 
fast recovering from the desolation whereto it had been reduced by the Ban- 
j£ras, and possessed of a soil which, requiring little water even in the 
driest years, is especially fitted for the growth of sugarcane. The total area 
of land under opium cultivation in 1830 was about 4,900 bigbas (pakka). At 
last settlement there were about 40,000, and there are now some 45,000 bighas.^ 
Sugarcane cultivation has increased still more wonderfully. The crop is now 
grown over 50,000 acres, nearly half of which lie in Sidbua Jobna. In 1830 
there were not probably more than 5,000 acres at m ost, and the greater part 
of this was in Salempur-Majhauli. The increase of late years has been par¬ 
tially due to the usurers, who advance money more freely on sugarcane than on 
other crops. Indigo is not mentioned in the report of 1837-40, and was perhaps 
not grown to any very great extent till after the latter date. In his note on the 
settlement of the district Mr. A. Colvin mentions that there were 33,000 acres 
under indigo in 1870-71, but the statistics there given are deemed inaccurate, 
and from information locally collected it is probable that not over 20,000 acres 
are grown with indigo in a year. The average area thus cultivated amounts 
perhaps to 18,000 or 19,000 acres. Before the mutiny, the area occupied by 
this crop was probably greater than now. No systematic attempt has 
apparently been made to improve the staple crops of the district. The 
immense increase in the culture of sugar and opium is due rather to in¬ 
creased security of life and property under British rule than to arjy direct 

^See Mr, Bidsdale’s notes. 2 21,000 acres. The bighas here mentioned ar© 

opium pakka hlghae, which are no smaller than those of 1830. 
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efforts for the extension of that culture. Indigo has been introduced by 
usj but it can hardly be called a staple crop, and its tillage is not likely to 
increase. Experiments have been made occasionally with hemp (in 1811), 
cotton (1861), and Carolina and other rice, but with no marked results. Cot¬ 
ton and the hajra millet {Penicillaria spicata^ are the two crops which succeed 
least in the district; and it would be bad policy to attempt their introduction 
on lands now grown with the rice, sugarcane, poppy, and wheat, which really 
suit soil and climate. 


The following statement shows the average produce per acre, average 
^ cost of cultivation, and average profits left to the cultiva¬ 

tor. Figures furnished by the tahsfldars were in most 
cases so obviously incorrect and contradictory that no trust could be placed in 
them. Those given in the settlement report (para. 24 of Board’s letter) are- 
also manifestly inaccurate, the outturn per bigha being apparently shown in 
many cases for that per acre. Mr. Alexander has had, therefore, to trust to the 
figures arrived at by a comparison of the information obtained from European 
district officers and that supplied by the subordinate judge, Ali Bakhsh 
Khdn, who very kindly tnterrogated various landlords on this subject. One 
great difficulty has been the variation from place to place in the produce 
of the principal crops. The outturn in gur, for instance, from an acre 
of sugarcane in Padrauna is stated at 30 maunds, while at Bansgaon it 
is put at only. Though the latter figure is certainly wrong, the difference 
in the yield is probably considerable :— 
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Crop. 

Sown in 

Reaped in 

Approximate 
area under 
cultivation 
in acres. 

Cost of cnlti- 
vatiou per 
acre in ru¬ 
pees. 

Produce per 
acre in 
maunds and 
sers. 

Yalueat aver¬ 
age rates in 
rupees, and 
average pro¬ 
fit per acre. 

6. Kodot millet 

J une, July 

August, 

September. 

94,000 

Average 4 

8 

Value 11, 
profit 7. 

7. Linseed (Usi) 

October, 

November 

March, 

April. 

25,000 

Rarely grow 
an acre of 
probably nc 
one-tenth 
seed. 

n alone. In 
mixed crops 
)t more than 
rould be lin- 


8. AgJiani rice (dhdn 






Value 28, 
profit 19. 

jarhani) 

June, July 

November, 

December. 

220,000 

9 

16 

9. Bhadui rice (dhdn 







bhadui) 

J'une ... 

August, 

October. 

380,000 

7 

12 

Value 18, 
profit 11. 

10. Opium (posia) 

October, 

November. 

February, 

April. 

21,000 

J8i 

9 sers opium, 
26 sers of 
seed. 

Value 66, 
profit 38. 

11. Indigo (Vd) 

March, 

June. 

September, 

October. 

18,fOO 

201 

l5 sers of in¬ 
digo; 

Value 60. 
profit 30, 
from which 
cost of manu¬ 
facture is to 
be deducted. 

12. Sugarcane ... 

June, July 

November, 

December. 

60,000 

16 

30 mds. gur 
and about 
16 stalks 
and scum. 

Vahie 60, 
profit 44. 


It must be remembered that the profits” shown include the wages of the 
cultivator’s labour, and that he has to give much of that labour and some 
skill to the cultivation of opium and sugarcane. Indigo he rarely grows for 
himself, but sublets his fields to the planter, receiving a rent of Es. 5 or Es. 6 
per acre, and either so much for the crop or (more commonly) so much for his 
services as a labourer. 

The method adopted in ascertaining the cost of cultivation, and the diffi- 
MoSte of calcTila- cultfes attending that or any other method, may be shown 
best by an analysis of the process in the case of one crop. 
Let us take wheat. The elements to be considered in its cost are of course rent, 
capital, and labour. The rent of good average land suitable for its cultivation 
is about Es. per bigha, or Rs. 4| per acre. But in the cost of wheat the whole 
of this rent cannot be included. Very often a second crop of some kind is grown 
on the same land within the year; and though wheat is the crop from rhich 
the cultivator expects his chief profit, we cannot allow its share of the rent to 
exceed three rupees. The elements of capital and labour may be considered 
^This ot course excludes coat of mamifactures. 
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together, intimately blended or interchanged as they are in the successive 
processes of tillage. The first of these processes, ploughing, varies in cost 
immensely according to locality and according as the farmer has or has not 
cattle of his own* The number of times and depth to which the ground 
requires ploughing, the hire of cattle and expense of their keep, are variable 
quantities which combine to raise the cost of this operation from a single 
rupee in one case to Rs. 3 in another. In sowing, agaiu, the weight of seed 
used differs oddly from place to place. The 30 or 35 sers which suffice 
for a bigha in the east are increased in the south to a maund. Hence the 
average cost of sowing one acre is from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 ; but to this must be 
added the wages of the hands employed to assist the actual cultivator in the 
process. As this should not exceed 8 annas, and is often less, the average may 
be fixed at 6. 

Irrigation costs from 8 annas to Rs. 3-8 an acre, according to locality, 
season, and nature of soil. And lastly, the reaping and threshing, when the 
labourers are not paid in kind, demand an outlay of from 12 annas to one 
rupee. The total cost would thus range from about Rs. to about 14 au 
acre. To this, however, must be added a proportionate share in the expenses 
of buying, maintaining, and replacing the fixed capital, the plough-cattle, and 
agricultural implements. In some places the cost of digging an earthen well 
once every two or three years must not be forgotten. Inexorable custom 
demands, moreover, that the peasant should pay a share of his harvest to several 
village magnates, the landlord’s factor, the accountant, the watchman, and the 
family priest. Not less than half a maund must perhaps bo deducted from the 
returns of each acre for these payments (sahdri)^^ and this translated into 
money means about one rupee. Even supposing, therefore, that no well 
must be dug; that the cultivator has bullocks and ploughs enough of his own, 
and need merely pay his ploughmen and labourers, we cannot fix his outlay in 
money (or grain reduced to its money value at less than Rs. 9 an acre, 
while it may amount to nearly double that figure. Nor does this sum include 
any allowance for the subsistence of the cultivator, though to get a fair estimate 
of the cost of production, the value of the labour given by himself and his family 
must be added. The tenant has in most cases to borrow about sowing time, and 
this loan must be repaid with heavy interest. Without the loan he could not 
cultivate, and its interest should therefore be added to the cost of production. 

The profits here shown as left to the cultivator are minute, but it is 
doubted whether, taking good years with bad, they have been understated. In 
some papers published a few years back Mr. Halsey asserts that the cultivators 

^ Which is, being interpreted, aids. Cow/, the aids of the turopean feudal system. 
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of these provinces often work at a loss to themselves. Absurd as the state¬ 
ment sounds, it is probably true, in so far that the profits left them after 
their actual outlay do not equal fair wages at market rates for the trouble and 
skill they have bestowed on their work. In the compilation of the above 
table the farmer has been supposed to possess one plough and pair of bullocks, 
but has not, on the other hand, been allowed a large family to aid him. Some 
slight allowance has been also made for interest on borrowed capital. A 
fitting conclusion to the subject of agriculture may be given by the following 
statement, which shows roughly the areas grown in 
Crop area. different tahsils and during average years with the 


principal classes of crop :— 


Name of crop. 

Sadr 

Tabsil. 

Bansgaon. 

Deoria. 

Hata 

Mahfirfij- 

ganj. 

Padrauna. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Wheat 

42,363 

41,674 

30,7 '4 

20,663 

32,206 

) 

Barley 

63,137 

62,511 

64,?97 

28,t65 

12,756 

[ 68,680 

Mixed wheat and barley 

53,595 

20,837 

41,9f.9 

12,482 

11,790 

) 

Gram 

I 1,276 

5,214 

3,913 

5,413 

11,U7 

016 

Peas 

13,190 

5,214 

12,227 

16,130 

1,020 


Masnr (pulse) ... 

12,745 

2,607 

2,486 

2,919 

2,722 

1,667 

Mixed peas, gram, and 


1 





(often) barley 

33,333 

6,211 

8,790 

9,503 

839 

12,872 

Linseed 

1,470 

277 

3,193 

10,852 

1,890 

7,076 

Sugarcane ... 

1,853 

4,635 

8,064 

12,672 

279 

23.6S9 

Indigo 

1,961 

1,751 

8,242 

418 

362 

2 408 

Opium 

1,664 

208 

6,338 

1,713 

252 

10J49 

Sarson (mustard) 

1,512 

554 

585 

1,531 

1 1,06) 

4,919 

Kodo (millet) 

12,745 

43,244 

16,72! 

12,002 

872 

11,098 

Aghani } rices *** 

46,740 

18,341 

65,2 M 

73,151 

72,95! 

V QQ '70 ^ 

Bhadui 

77,168 

45,853 

1 35,696 

77,774' 

83,447 


Arhar (pulse) 

8,823 

10,427 

1 19,967 

5,991 

2,3al 

11,602 


The mango {Mangifem hidica) is perhaps the commonest, and is cer- 
Trees and forest tainly the finest fruit tree in the district. It abounds in 
produce. southern and central tracts, and, though not so com¬ 

mon, is frequently met with in the north. The Bombay and Maldah mangoes 
have both been introduced and thrive; the price per hundred is from Hs. 4 
to 6. There are two kinds of the common country {desi) mango, which both 
sell from Ee. 1-8-0 to Rs. 2-8-0 per hundred. The fruit ripens in June or 
July. The wood, which is much used for small beams and carpenter’s work, is 
very cheap, and a fair sized tree may be bought for Rs. 10. The guava 
{Psidium pomiferum) is also common, and the jack-fruit (Artocarpizs integri-^ 
fdia)j mahua {Bassia latifolia), pharend {Eugenia jamholana)^ and orange 
(Citrus aurantium) also abound. The guava, planted usually by Koeris, ripens 
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in September or October, The jack-fruit is sold; as anile; by weight. The 
phareudgOr jamnn bears a small bitter plum^ from which a kind of vinegar^ 
supposed to be efficacious in cases of indigestion and dysentery, is brewed. 
The flower of the mahiia is chiefly used in the inanufac'ure of country spirit, 
for which there is a great demand in the district; while its wood is well 
adapted for purposes of building and carpentry. An ayerage tree will, if sound, 
fetch about Es. 12. There are no less than nine kinds of oranges and limes. 
Of these the papery lime {hdghazi nimhu), so called from the thinness of its 
rind, and the sagdaran are most valuable, being supposed to possess medicinal 
properties. The papery lime (citrus acida) is also used in the concoction of 
sharhat. The common orange (naiirangi) is very extensively grown, and its 
price ranges from 12 annas to Re. 1-4-0 per hundred. The tdr or palmyra 
(Borassiis flaleniformis) and hliajdr or date-palm (Phmniss.dactylifera) supply 
the south of the district with considerable quantities of toddy. 

The principal woods, besides the mango and mahua, are — 

(1) Sdl (Slioi'ca rohusta), grown chiefly in the Government forests or 
Nepal, but also on land belonging to private individuals in the district. Tho 
average price for good wood already cut into logs is 10 annas per cubic foot. A 
medium sized tree is usually sold for Rs. 15 or 20 as it stands. The wood is 
very hard and durable. 

(2) ShisJmm (Dalhergia sissod)^ very plentiful. Its wood, which is 
streaky, rather soft, and much cheaper than sal, is used chiefly for making 
boxes, palanquins, and furniture. 

(3) Barg ad or banyan (Ficus Bengalensis). —This celebrated tree 
furnishes frames for arches and other brickwork, as well as for agricultural 
implements. Its wood is cheap and^easil}'' turned. 

(4) Kdsam^ elsewhere gosham (Schleicliera trijuga), a strong wood, used 
for making carts and palanquins ; is sold for about half the price of sal. 

(5) Tdn (Cedrela toona), —This furnishes a good material for tables and 
other articles of furniture. The wood fetches about 4 annas a cubic foot. 

Besides these, the wild fig (Ficus glomerafa)^ asna or asaina (Terminalia 
tomentosa)^ lasora { Cordia mym), panan, elsewhere sandhan, (IJalhergia oiigd'- 
nensis)^ akol (Almigium Lamarckii)^ ebony { Diospijros eheiium)^hara (Terminalia 
chebtdci), babdl (Acacia AraUca)^ nim {Melia IndiccC)^ and kurma, (Stephegyne 
parvifolia?) supply wood for agircultural implements. The piar 
latifoUa), paniha (Randia uliginosa)^ baisa {Salix tetraspenna), and others serve 
for firewood. The ebony or tendu above mentioned is remarkable for the 
hardness of its black heart-wood, which is often used for the jath ^ (or upright 
1 Called elsewhere in the Benares division pat: 
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pestle) of tHe sugar-mill. Bambus of more than one species are abundant. 
The common cane rattan, or bent (Calamus rotang), grows beside the Malawa 
swamp in the Son^ri forest and elsewhere,^ but nowhere in any great 
quantity. 

Some of the trees already named are reputed to possess medicinal pro¬ 
perties. The vinegar of the pharend has been mentioned. 
Medicinal trees, Bco, u^ed as a purgative. The bark 

of the paniha is mixed in the decoctions with which quacks profess to fertilize 
barren women. The roots of sernal saplings are made ingredients in tonic 
medicines. An embrocation from the leaves of the nim is prescribed in cases 
of rheumatism. Other trecs^ however, are laid under requisition by the druggist. 
The juice of the peach, aru or shaftalu {Primus persica), is drunk to purify 
the blood. A decoction from the fruit of the bel (CEgle marmelos) is used in 
cases of dysentery, while the fruit itself is chopped up and given to cows and 
buifaloes with the idea of increasing their milk. The seeds of the paras, else¬ 
where dhak {Butea frondosd)^ furnish a purgative medicine. The bark of the 
ganniar {Premna integrifolia) is boiled to yield a toni6 for persons suffering 
from boils. A strong purgative is supplied by the long cylindrical beans of 
the amaltas ( Cassia fistula). The yellow fruit of the mainphal {Randia dumetorum) 
renders a medicine said to relieve headache. Infusions from the leaves of the 
kharanj {Albizzia procera), bakayan {Melia azedarach),sind miuri {Vite^c negundo) 
are administered to rheumatic patients. 

Trees used for other following are some of the miscellaneous purposes 

purposes. Served by the trees of the district:— 

The leaves of the b 41 tree are made into cups in which offerings arc made 
at marriages. The bark of the asna and the ashes of kusam wood are used in 
tanning. The berries of the aoiila {Phyllantlius emhlica) are brought to play in 
various religious ceremonies. The cotton-liko substance found in the flowers 
of the semal is used for stufSng pillows. From the bark of the kliair {Aeacia 
catechu) is boiled a decoction called katha, which is mixed for chewing with 
betel. The flowers of the tun and harsingar {Nyctanilies arhortristis) supply a 
yellow dye, while a paler shade of the same colour is obtained from the fruit 
ofthehara, 

The following vegetables and fruits are largely grown by Kocris and 

GardeTi prodiicQ market gardeners” of the district. They are chiefly 

not before described produced in the garden lands round Gorakhpur itself, 
■uader crops or trees. alone any great demand for them exists; but many 

i II to, for iastece, been naeatioaed above as growing beside the Chillua Tdl, 
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of them are grown to some extent in the neighbourhood of other large 
towns:—’ 


(1) Vegetable plants. 


Baldi (turmeric). 

Piyaz (onion). 

Adrak (ginger). 

Marclia (pepper). 
Shakarkand (kind of yam). 
Gajar (carrot), 

MuU (radish). 


Baingan (egg plant). 

Alu (potato). 

Gobi (cabbage), 

Pan (betel). 

Labsan (garlic). 

Dbania (coriander-seed). 
Cucumber (kakri and kfra). 


Of tliese the commonest; are yams, carrots, potatoes, and turmeric. The first is 
sown in August or September, ripening in January or February (Magh), and 


is usually sold for from Re. 1 to Re. 1-8-0 a maund. Oarrots are sown about a 
month later, dng up in November or December, and bought for about 12 annas 
to Re. 1 a maund. Potatoes are dng about January or February and fetch as 


much as Rs. 2 a maund, their cultivation being more troublesome and their 


occupation of the ground much longer. Turmeric is sown in June or July and 
is ready by December or January, selling for Rs. d or 5 a maund. 

(2) Fruits. 


Pineapple (ananas). 1 Bicbi. 

Plantain (kela). 1 Custard-apple (sb^tifa)'. 

Melon (kbarbuza and tarbdza). 1 Peaches (am). 

The celebrated pineapples of Gorakhpur are largely exported. There 
remain to he noticed several processes common to the tillage of both field and 
garden : such are manuring and irrigation. According to Mr. Reade neither 
was much practised until the period of the settlements in 1833-37. 

In many parts,’^ ho writes in 1860, ^Hhe use of manure was till then 
^ unknown. The improvement of crops by weeding and a 

better rotation was a novelty. Means of irrigation, always 
obtainable with ease from the nearness of water to the surface, were compara¬ 
tively little used.” His account of the ignorance of the peasantry is confirmed 
hy the evidence of Messrs. Grant and Wroughton in 1821-22. Enquiring 
carefully into the subject whilst surveying the district, they decided that not 
only was the system of agriculture slovenly and unscientific, but that landlords 
who should have given the lead in improvements were the most inclined to 
regard their ignorance as a sacred heritage. The introduction and rapid 
extension of sugarcane cultivation, the lessons learnt from indigo factories, and 
the further stimulus given by the extension of poppy culture with its system of 
advances, have done wonders in teaching the people the value of better hus¬ 
bandry. Manuring is now commonly practised, and near the town of Gorakh¬ 
pur as many as 20 or even 30 cartloads are given to one bigha. So liberal a 
measure is, however, dealt out only to such land as is expected to produce two 
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or three crops in the year. No statistics exist to show the average quantity 
spread over a b%ha of land adjoining an ordinary village, but that quantity 
would probably vary immensely from north to south. In the north, owing to its 
natural fertility, and the fact that it is seldom sown more than once a year, the 
soil is very rarely manured at all. In the south five cartloads would perhaps 


represent fairly the avei'age quantity spent per bigha on the homestead lands 
surrounding a village. Those at any distance are very rarely found manured. 
In the northern forests good crops are often obtained from the lands on 
which cattle have been penned during the spring and summer, and it is 
perhaps strange that this fact did not suggest systematic manuring to the 
yokels of the neigliboiirhood. One reason probably why they have not adopted 
the practice is that till quite recently they wore in the habit of moving about 
from one place to another, never cultivating the same land more than three 
years running. In the south manuring is now general, thougli it has only 
lately become so. In his report on the settlement of parganah Chilluap4r, 
Mr. Lumsden mentions that it had but recently been introduced in that pargana, 
and the remark holds good regarding the Dhuriapdr parganah also. 

Irrigation from streams, lakes, and other reservoirs is common, but that 
from wells is, except in the south of the district, rare. The 
plentiful supply of water in all but exceijtionally dry years 
renders wells unnecessary over a great part of Grorakhpur ; and such tenants 
as have the means to make wells usually hold what they consider a sufficiently 
large area irrigable from natural sources. Hence, even near large towns like 
Gorakhpur, wells are seldom seen, although they might in most cases be con¬ 
structed without very much expense. The result has of course been that in 
years when natural supplies have partially failed the crops have saft'ered severely 
from want of water'. An account of such calamities will bo shortly given, 
flow near water lies to the surface in most places, and how easy therefore is 
the construction of wells, will be proved by the following extract from Mr. 
Swinton’s Mmiual :— 


Irrigation, Wells, 


“ In the Gorakhpur district water is often found in the cold season at from five to six 
feet from the surface, and in no instiince have I found a brick well deeper than feet to the 
bottom of the excavation with 14| feet of water in it. The greatest depth of water found in 
any well was at Maghar, in parganah Maghar, the water being 15 feet from the surface ; and 
the shallowest pnkka well found was at Datnagar, between Belwa and Amorlia, in parganah 
Amorha,^ which was only 12 feet at the deepest part, with four feet of water. The highest 
parts of the district, judging from the depth at which water is found, are west of Baldura, in 
parganah Hassanpur Maghar, where the wcdl is 22J foot deep and the water 17 feet from 
the surface; Maghar (in the same parganah), well 29| feet deep, water 16 feet from the sur¬ 
face } Captaingaoj in parganah Amorha, well 16 feet deep, water 12 feet from the surface, 
J j^ow included in the Basti district. 
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and the city of Gorakhpur, well 18^ feet deep, water 11 feet from the surface; whilst the 
lowest parts of the district would appear to he at Radhauli in parganah Hassanpur Maghar, 
well 11 feet deep, water 6§ feet from the surface ; Datnagar in parganah Amorhaj well 12 feet 
deep, 'water 8 feet from the surface ; Amorha in the same parganah, well 13 feet deep, water 
9 feet from the surface. At Basti, in parganah Musanagar Basti/ the water is about 6 or 7 feet 
from the surface, but in a well constantly used the water was 14 feet in depth.*’ 

Seyeral othe^r causes besides the natural moisture of the soil have com- 
bmed to impede the spread of irrigation. These may be summarized as 
follows :— 

First —-The want of tenant-right not only prevented the free peasant from 
making wells^ but gave him unsettled habits which survived even after the new 
law had invested him with fixed interests in the land. He was more or less a 
nomadj shifting the scene of his cultivation from year to year. Such villagers^ 
on the contrary, as were adscripti glehm^ hindered by a half-servile status from 
migrating elsewhere, had neither the will nor the power to make wells from 
■v^hich they could derive no profit themselves. 

Second —Until q[uite lately, at least, a very large proportion of the pro¬ 
prietors were Brahmans, Thakurs, or Bhuinhdrs, who then as now felt that 
repugnance to labour which makes them as a rule bad cultivators. Neither, 
therefore, were they disposed to dig wells themselves, nor to spend money on 
having them made. 

Third ,—Before the introduction of sugarcane and opium the prin¬ 
cipal crops were rice, gram, and barley, which are very rarely watered 
from wells. 

Owing to the large acreage till recently available for cultiva¬ 
tion, it was customary in most parts of the district to allow land to lie fallow 
every two or three years; and this practice tended to discourage well 
sinking.^ 

Fifth ,—These causes having rendered it unusual for the fathers to dig 
wells, except where earthen wells were extremely cheap, their conservative 
children are slow to recognise the advantages of an innovation which is merely 
a safeguard against occasional drought. 

The settlement reports of 1860-1865 show that outside the Bhau^par 
Recent increase of Salempur parganahs well-irrigation is exceptional and 

chiefly restricted to horticulture, whilst in all parganahs, 
save perhaps Salempur, water for the fields is derived from streams, lakes, and 
ponds. Noticing the same fact just forty years ago, Buchanan ascribed it to 
the greater cost of artificial irrigation in a country where natural is abundant* 

^ Also in the Basti district. ^ fallowing is no'W almost confined to the lighter soils 
of northern parganahs, such of Sidbua Johna,'which require occasional rest. In the south 
the general use of manure renders that rest less necessary. 
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Since he wrote, the expansion of sugar and opium cultivation has caused a 
corresponding increase of wells, more especially in southern parganahs like 
Dhuriapar and Salempur. ^ 

There can indeed be little doubt that the great extension of occupancy 
and probability of eights amongst the tenantry, and the spreading cultivation 
iurtber increase. yalnable crops which require frequent and certain water¬ 

ings, must during the cuiTency of the present settlement lead to further increase. 
If, as is likely, masonry linings are more often introduced to preserve the well, 
the best safeguard against the distress of drought will have been provided. 
Even in dry years the water, though sinking too low for many of the earthen 
wells, often only eight or ten feet in depth, would in most parts of the district 
be found sufBcieutly near the surface to fill masonry wells. The extent of 
the increase is likely in future years to depend much on the nature of the seasons. 
Dry years with a failure of the natural means of irrigation, though rendering 
the cultivators less able to afford the expense of well-sinking, will render the 
practice so obviously advantageous that it must be more generally adopted. 
Tears of abundant rainfall will have an opposite effect. 

The most common form of irrigation is undoubtedly that by the slings- 

• b b kel (dauri^ elsewhere deri). This is worked by two of 

Irrigation by as e . (usually the latter), who, standing above the 

small basin in which the water is collected, immerse the basket, and then lift¬ 
ing it together with a swing, fling the water it contains into another basin 
some four feet higher. If the field is on a level with this second basin, nothing 
more is needed than to let the water thus raised run into the field by a narrow 
channel. But very often it is necessaiy to collect the water again in a third 
basin a little further on, and once more to raise it to a higher stage. Some¬ 
times, therefore, it is raised as many as four stages (bodar); but as a rule one ie 
sufficient. The baskets are round and ehallow, about two feet in diameter, and 
four strings are attached to them, two on each side. Thus, if two men are work¬ 
ing, both hands are used, one to each string, and if four only one hand. Some¬ 
times two baskets are worked at the same basin, one close behind the other. In 
this ease both have to be swung in exact time, so as to enable the second to fling 
in its freight of water before the other returns. The work is fairly hard, and to 
an unaccustomed hand very hard; it is however not at all unusual to see women 
taking part in it. The workers almost always work in gangs. The usual 
junmber of workers to one basket is six, of w’'hom four work, while a relief of 

^ See appeEdix IX to the Board of Keyonuo’s summary on settlement operations for 
IS67. This statement, however, does not distinguish between masonry wells built for field 
irrigation and those serving other purposes. But a third and a half respectively of the large 
totals returued at the past and present settlements of Gorakhpur-Basti (2j,583 and 27,414) 
are said to represent field wells. 
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two sit out for about ten minutes. Standing in the field upon which the 
channel is turned, another labourer distributes the water with a wooden shovel 
(hatha). 

Water for such irrigation is most often obtained from lakes or tanks, and 
as these subside, lower channels and basins are dug down to the water from 
the first, or the original ahannel and basin are made deeper. In every stage 
the lower basin, from which the water is lifted, is deep, and the upper, into 
which it is thrown, is shallow. A larger daily area can be watered by the 
danri than by the leathern bucket used in wells ; the swing of the former is 
rapid, whilst loweidng and relifting the latter takes a considerable time. The 
bucket, which is called mothj costs from one to three rupees, according to its 
size. 

Mr. Crooke calculates that a party working one dauri with only one 
stage can w^ater a little over one bigha daily; with twn dauris that area would 
perhaps become half as much again. This is supposing them to work in 
reliefs from morning to evening, with only the usual interval of about two 
hours in the middle of the day. From a well with one bucket not more than 
one bigha could be irrigated, and the usual area is probably rather less. If 
there are two stages to be worked by basket the space watered wmuldbe rather, 
hut not much less than with one : provided always that the water has not very 
far to flow l^etween the stages. When this is the case, much is necessarily 
lost through absorption by earth and air. The expense of the bullocks which 
work the well is about equal to that of the hired labourers who aid the tenant 
to swing his baskets. The water required for this kind of irrigation is often 
obtained from the bed of some shallow stream dammed up to supply an ample 
reservoir. Sometimes, again, it is drawn from running streams; but those 
of any size have before the beginning of the irrigation season sunk too far 
below the crest of their hanks to be thus utilized. The rice-lands of the north 
are flooded from dams built across the streams, here so numerous. In some 
few oases the fields above the dam are injured by water-logging, and complaints 
are occasionally brought questioning the right to erect or maintain these 
obstructions of the natural drainage. The host of small but well-fed streams in 
this part of the district present great facilities for a system of irrigation which 
would all but avert the danger of drought. In ordinary years little demand for 
water, or rather little wish to pay the water-rate, could be expected ; but as 
a safeguard against scarcity and famine outlay, such a scheme might more 
than repay its cost. Perennial streams traverse the northern parganahs 
within eight or ten miles of one another, and might easily be connected by a 
net-work of small canals. 
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It is of course possible to be watered too much, and tbe south-west of the 
Gorakhpur district has not unfrequentlj to complain of 
injiirj^ from inundation. The Kuaua and the Xmi are, as 
already mentioned, both liable to sud.len swellings, which cause them to orerflow 
their banks. In some seasons the Gh%ra also rises so high as to inundate the 
lower part of the Dhuriapar and Ohilluapdr parganahs. Thus, on the 10th August, 
1823/ a remarkable and sudden uprising of both Ghagra and its tributary 
Kuana floodei the whole of the Amorha, Aurangabad, and South Maghar par- 
ganahs of Basti, with a considerable portion of Dhuri^pdr and Chilluapdr. At the 
same time the flood waters of the Xmi and Eapti, which had also overflow'ed, 
were blocked back by those of the Ghagra. The country round Gorakhpur 
itself became a sheet of water, and comrannication with Azaingarh tvas 
iuteiTupted for several days. The damage done is described by the collector 
as deplorable.” Nor was the destruction of several villages the only mischief 
worked by the flood. The drying of the waters was followed by so much sick¬ 
ness, and their losses had so disheartened the peasantry, that a long time and 
large Government advances were needed to restore cultivation. In 1889 
another flood occurred, but luckily on a much smaller scale. Beyond washing 
away or swamping a good deal of rice along the Rdpti, it did little damage. 
In 1840 the performance was repeated: but except in 1871 and 1873, when 
some small injury was inflicted by the same cause, no floods of much impor¬ 
tance have since then occurred. The Ghdgra about three years ago broke into 
theKu4na just under Shahpur of tappa Belghdt, and swept several villages 
away. 

On the whole the floods of the district have been far less destructive than 
Dronglits and fa- droughts ; but its rainless years have not been frequent, 
for only seven have occurred since its cession to British rule 
(1801). No records have survived to show how often they occurred in earlier 
times, but tradition mentions two only in which the drought was so great as 
Pamines preceding cause any serious scarcity in the district. Of those one 
British rule. befell during the long reign of Aurangeb (1658-1707), 

and probably in 1661/ It is said that no rain fell for two years, and that the 
R4pti ran almost dry. The Raja of Satdsi nearly died of starvation ; and a 
Br4hman family who still hold the village of Pipara in parganah Shdjahanpur 
are said to have acquired their position by the wealth miraeulously bestowed 
on an ancestor. He was a Brahman mendicant, and when the people could no 
longer give him alms a miracle raised for him large crops of barley on fallow 

1 Ridsdale’s note. ^ “ It is reasonable to infer/* writes Mr. Girdlestone, '‘that tfi© 

scene of the (1661) famine lay about Behli and the upper half of the Bdab/* It may also 
be inferred that the yisitation extended to Gorakhpur, . ^ 
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lands which had never been ploughed. Ko sooner was the crop cut than 
another sprung up, and again, after the harvest of the second, a third. By the 
sale of the produce the Brahman became immensely rich, and purchasing laud,, 
became the founder of a powerful family. The second famine occurred about 
50 years later, and in it a large number of persons are said to have perished, 
but no authentic details regarding it are known. Buchanan tells a somewhat 
strange story of a famine which in 1769 extended even to the beasts of prey. 
^^Most of the herbivorous animals having then perished, the tigers were 
famished, and fixing in great numbers upon the town of Bhanapar, in a very 
short time killed about 400 of its inhabitants.” The remainder fled, leaving' 
the town for some years deserted.^ 

The first drought recorded after the cession was that of 1803 ; but a 
partial failure of the autumn crop aud some trifling difficulty in collecting the 

„ . revenue were its only* results. The records,” writes Mn 

Famines of 1803. „ o i , 

Girdlestone,^ are almost silent concerning Gorakhpun 

I have ascertained that in October, 1803, a considerable exportation- of 
grain to the reserved dominions of the Nawab Ymiv took place. This could 
scarcely have happened if there had not been supplies enough in store 
for home consumption. It is also stated that rain fell for many days con¬ 
tinuously iu August aud September. At the time of the cession Gorakh^ 
pur was the least populous of all the districts which came into our posses¬ 
sion. It is probable, therefore, that, with more moisture and less mouths 
to feed, the hharif placed the people above actual want. There are other 
reasons besides for this inference. The revenue was realized up to March 
with only trifling balances, and the sabseq.uent monthly accounts show 
Gorakhpur to have consistently maintained a smaller gross balance than any 
other district. No remissions were thought needful up to November, 1804, 
when the crisis had passed.” 

The next scarcity, in 1809, although it affected only the south of the dfs>- 
trict, was within certain limits severer than that of 1803, and the spring crop 
was much injured where no means of irrigation existed. In 1814 a temporary 
failure of rain caused some damage to the autumn crop ; but the spring was 
saved by a timely fall, nor does it appear that the natural 
sources of irrigation failed. The next serious drought 
was iu 1837, when the collector reported that the want of 'rain and conse¬ 
quent depletion of natural water-stores had raised the price- of gram from 
60 sers per rupee to only 15, and that of wheat from 33 to only 14. Eat 

^ Eastern India, II. f 500. ^Report on Past Famines in the North-Western fromnees 

(1808), pp. ra-so. 
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this dearth, elsewhere so fatal, seems to have caused in this district little 
farther distress than could be alleviated by a petty remission of revenue 
(Rs. 208). Daring the next twenty years Gorakhpur suffered more from 
inundations and excess of water than from want of it; but in 1850 there was 
acain a partial failure of the autumn crop owing to an insufficiency of rain. 
In 1860 and 1868-69, to so many districts years of exceptional drought 
and distress, the Gorakhpur district escaped with little injury. In tire 
former year, indeed, revenue receipts increased, although symptoms of distress 
showed themselves in an augmentation of crime. Less easy, however, was 
the lot of the district in 1873-74. The results of insufficient or inopportune 
rain were aggravated by the Bengal famine, which caused an enormous export 
of grain stored in previous years. Distress grow so great that it became 
necessary to open relief works and distribute food to a considerable number 
of persons. It is to be noted, however, that but for the drain on district 
produce caused by famine in the Lower Provinces the distress would probably 
have been slight only ; and that it was chiefly the non-agricultural portion 
of the population who hied to the relief works. In 1875 there was again 
some distress owing to the same natural causes ; and had there been a similar- 
export of grain, there would probably have been just the same state of 
affairs as in 1874. Fortunately there was not, and the distress was therefore 


Stone and kankar. 


small. 

In mineral resources the district is poor. Hero is found no stono except 
such boulders and pebbles as mountain streams have suc¬ 
ceeded in hurtling across the northern bordei'. Nodular 
limestone or Tcankar is scarce. Of its two varieties, telia and diidhia, tho former 
is quarried chiefly along the Taraina, the latter in the south 

Stone and kankar. . i -i /-ipr rm • 

country beside the (ihagra, Iheir average price on ih© 
spot is said to he Ee. 1-8-0 per hundred cubic feet, but to this must always 
be added about 8 annas a mile for carriage. The cost of metalling a mile of 
road with the usual depth of kankar (6 inches) would amount more nearly to 
Es. 1,600 than Es, 1,500. Owing to the dearth of kankar the lime made from 
“ that material is expensive and fetches about Rs, 20 per 
hundred maunds. An inferior kind is sold for Es. 15. 
Ckunam is a lime made from the aipi^ a shell found in tho Bhenri Till and other 
lakes. It sells on the spot for from Es. 2 to Re. 1-8-0 a maund. 


Two kinds of brick are made in the district. Tho smaller, known 
as Za/iori, measures about 5"x4"xli", and fetches from 
\ I'S’O to Re% 1-12-0 per 1,000, The larger brick or 
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pak%a Irita of X 6''''x4|" sells for from Rs. 5-8 0 to Rs. 6-8-0 per I5OOO, 
Ordinary Sat tiles for roofing are obtained at fromEs. 2 to Rs. 2-8-0 the thou¬ 
sand, but a small kind sells for from Re. 1 to Re. 1-8-0 only. Round tiles fetch 
Ebout half the price of flat. The figures here given are averages, as the price 
lof tiles varies, and in the rains rises to almost double the usual amount* 

The manufacture of salt is prohibited in the district, and the salt sold 
comes chiefly from Patna by boats; a large quantity of 
saltpetre is, however, made. 


JPJ^RT III. 

InHABITAHTS, institutions, and HISTOKt OF THE DISTEICtJ 
The earliest statistics which pretend to number roughly the people of 
, the district are those given by Buchanan, about 

1835.^ Taking Gorakhpur, Basti, and a part of Bdtwal 
since transferred to Nepal, he reckons the population at 277,099 families of 
about 8 persons each, and the area at 7,423 square miles. 

His classification was made by police-circles ; and the following are the 
Bgares which seem to belong to the present district:— 





Area in square 

Number of 




miles. 

families. 

1. 

Gorakhpur 

• ft* 

4 

C 121 

2. 

MaiisurgauJ 


... 812 

23,879 

3. 

Padramia 


... 645 

20,366 

4. 

Kasia 


... 129 

8,203 

5. 

Belawa 

... 

... 113 

5,641 

6. 

Salempur 


... 295 

13,498 

7. 

Bhagalpur 


... 168 

15,69? 

8. 

Barhalganj 

• «« 

... 128 

10,801 

9. 

Oajpur 


... 336 

11,868 

10. 

Bhauapdr 


... 31 

?,350 

11. 

Anola 

f «• 

... 104 

3,343 

12. 

Gopalpur 

• »« 

... 32? 

9,463 

13. 

Nichlawal 


... 622 

6,325 

14. 

Part of Lotan 


... 150 

4,500 

15. 

„ paii 

• »B 

... 450 

200 

16. 

„ Maghar 

«•« 

... 120 

6,600 




Total ... 4,486 

153,665 


His total population would therefore amount to some 1,226,120 souls* 
Of that population he classes about 8 per cent, as Muhammadans, and the rest 
as Hindus* His statistics are curious, and even labour to enumerate the 

1 Eastern India, Vol, II, 
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number of single tliougli marriageable girls. But as regards population they 
are hardly worth scrutinj, resting on certain rather arbitrary premises which 
are themselves based on very untrustworthy data. Thus he ascertained through 
native subordinates the number of ploughs in a certain area, and, assuming each 
plough to represent a certain number of persons, worked out his agricultural 
population on this basis. The only point worthy of notice is perliaps the very 
low figures given for Pali and Nichlawal as compared with the adjoining Man- 
siirganj and Lotan. The devastations of the Nepalese war in the two former par- 
ganahs, and the settlement of numerous immigrants in the two latter, may 
perhaps account for the difference. Buchanan specially notices the large 
number of poor gentry who attempted to live on the land, though too proud to 
till it themselves. Audio the demand thus created he attributes the steady 
influx of labour from Kepal. 

The first regular census of the district took place in 1847. Including 
Basti, it was found to number 2,376,533 inhabitants, 
of whom about 1,473,055/ or somewhat less than two- 
thirds, may be taken as the population of the modern Grorakhpur. The follow¬ 
ing is a brief classification of the figures :— 


Census of 1847. 





Agricultural. 

Non-agricultural. 

Grand total. 

BCindds 

Muaalmans 

... 

% 

• •• 

1,779.678 

198,765 

331.247 

66,843 

2,110,926 

266,608 


Total 

»«• 

1,978,443 

398',099 

2,376,533 


The proportion of Musalmans was therefore nearly 12 per cent., and the 
proportion of the agricultural to the total population about 85 per cent. 

In 1853 the population was for the same area found to be only 2,087,874, 
the proportion of Muhammadans being over 13 per cent. 
The distribution by sex and occupation may bo thus 

shown;— 


Census of 1853. 



AgricuUuraU 

Non-agriculturaik 

Grand 

total. 

.... 

Male, 

Pemale. 

Total. 

Male, 

Female, 

Total. 

Hindus .»• ... 

Musalmans ... 

1 181,954 
136,121 

1,820,659 

126,012 

1,267,613 

262,133 

286,681 

67,284 

212,681 

61,732 

449 262 
108,966 

1,716,775 

371,099 

Total ... 

321,076 

1,208,571 

1,529,646 

293,915 

264,313 

668,228 

2,087,874 


' i This result has 1)eeU obtained by deducting from the graud total the totals for Amorha 
wagar, uasti, Bansi, RaBhlpur Ghana, Binayakpur West, Maholr, and half of Maghar. 
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The population of Gorakhpur, excluding Basti, may by the same method 
as before be reckoned at 1,899,923. Neither, however, of 
Census of 1865. the two returns j ust given can be viewed with much con¬ 

fidence. In 1865 the population of the same area, still including Basti, was 
found to be 3,439,513, an enormous increase on former totals. About 2,071,213 
of that figure belongs to Gorakhpur, and the remainder to Basti. The 
details of occupation and sex are as follows :— 




AGHlICtri,TTTEA.Ii. 



NON-AORICUI-TUEAli. 



o 

t:S 

B 

Class. 

Male. 

Female. 


Male, 

Female. 


Grand 

total. 

o 

u 

eS 

a* 

m 

1' 


Adults. 

Boys. 

Adults. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Adults. 

Boys. 

Adults. 

Girls. 

Total. 


o 

■4^ 

u 

o 

a 

Hindus 

1 

738,541 

523,228 

718,726 

419,128 

*2,399,623 

205,562 

129,071 

1 

181,253 

108,500 

624,976 

3,024,599 

4<t 

Masalmans 
and others. 

86,408 

60,962 

83,568 

60,804 

281,736 

I 

1 

42,556 

28,317 

40,962 

21,313 

133,178 

1 

1 

414,914 

•»« 

I 

1 

Total .. 

824,943 

584,190 

802,294 

1 

469,932 

2,681,359 

248,108 

158,018 

222,215 

i 

l29,8I3j 

758,154 

3,439,513 

; 465 


Before the next enumeration took place Basti had been severed from Go- 
„ ^ rakhpur. The census of 1872. the latest and probably the 

most correct hitherto effected, gives for Gorakhpur alone a 
population of 2,019,361, or about 440 to each square mile. There were 7,097 
villages and 381,237 houses, of which but 3,019 were built with skilled labour, 
1 . 6 ,, of masonry. The average population to each village was thus about 285, 
and to each house a little over 5. The household in the better class of dwell¬ 
ing averaged 9, and that in the poorer class 5 persons. There were but 184 
towns containing populations of over 1,000, and of these only 22 had over 2,000, 
12 over 3,000, 6 over 5,000, and 1 over 10,000 inhabitants. So that there were 
altogether 143 places with populations of between 1,000 and 2,000. 
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The following tables show the distribution of the population in the dlf*- 
ferent parganahsj with statistics of religion and sex :— 

A.^Populalio7i distributed by religion^ age^ and sex amongst the various 

parganaJis. 



Hindus. 

Muhammadans and OTHKEi 
NOT Hindis. 

Total, 


Up to 15 years. 

Adults, 

Up to 15 
t/ears. 

Adults, 



Pargana. 

f 












03 


r2 


03 

03 

*e3 

03 




cu 

1 

a 

03 

PR 

03 

% 

a 

03 

PC( 

rS 

cs3 

a 

(D 

pR 

oct 

a 

cu 

,Q> 

1 

<3 

a 

03 

Cr* 

Bhauapar, sadr 
tahsU portion. 

9,982 

7,936 

14,108 

; 13,513 

696 

66C 

) 1,OOS 

* 788 

26,787 

22,887 

Haveli, do. 

45,151 

35,629 

64,269 

69,388 

5,131 

4,403 

! 8,730 

' 8,096 

123,495 

107,718 

Maghar 

13,734 

10,984 

19,185 

18,296 

838 

628 

1,121 

3,024 

34,878 

30,932 

Bhanapar, Bans- 
gaon portion. 

7,179 

5,641 

9,523 

9,570 

439 

348 

1 598 

564 

17,739! 

16,113 

Anola 

15,251 

11,581 

20,127 

19,335 

673 

697 

1,182 

1,070 

37,433 

32,683 

DhuriapSr 

36,231 

25,607 

53,746 

61,661 

2,272 

1,699 

3,290 

3,196 

96,539 

82,163 

Chillfip&r 

9,401 

6,513 

15,559 

14,460 

611 

433 

1,006 

946 

26,577 

22,342 

HavelijMahataj- 
ganj portion. 

47,712 

38,886 

65,430 

61,867 

5,877 

5,044 

8,315 

7,661 

127,364 

113,448 

Binayakpnr ... 

3,695 

3,317 

6,733 

6,383 

342 

284 

643 

625 

1 11,313 

10,409 

Tilpur 

10,817 

8,195 

16.257 

15,395 

1,383 

1,168 
' j 

2,205 

2,lOI 

36,162 

26,859 

’Tappa Batsara, 
or Batesara. 

6,648 

5,249 

10,420 

1 

1 9,279 

984 

759 

1,352 

1,249 

19,413 

17,636 

Bidhna Jobna ... 

68,109 

52,108 

105,546 

99,010 

12,093 

8,998 

18,395 

17,434 

204,142 

177,550 

Shah jahinpur 

15,556 

12,218 

22,088 

20,989 

2,431 

1,914 

3,216 

3,161 

43,290 

38,272 

Haveli, Padrau- 
na portion 

14,162 

11,326 

20,249 

18,942 

1,338 

988 

1,696 

1,636 

37,181 

32,690 

Silhat 

26,691 

19,892 

41,374 

38,710 

1,950 

1,317 

3,190 

2,890 

73,105 

62,742 

Salempnr 

56,877 

40,262 

100,168 

96,105 

4,812 

3,331 

8,847 

8,246 

170,704 

147,941 

Total M. 

386,595 ' 

296,274 

684,790 

w 

562,786 

41,939 

82,661 

64,718 

60,567 ] 

1,078,072 

94j^781 
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S,—Statistics of age in greater detail. i 



Hindus. 

Muhammadans and 
others not Hindus. 

Male. 

Female, 

Male. 

Female. 

Number, 

Percentage of 
total. 

u 

03 

1 

a 

Percentage of 
total. 

Number, 

o 

o 

bD 

c3 

sa . 

Number. 

«w 

o 

05 

bo 

CS 

o . 

^ 'IS 
o ^ 

' 

Tip to one year, 

30,648 

31 

25,531 

3 0 

3,-335 

3*0 

2,824 

3 1 

Between 1 and 6 

1,47,758 

15-2 1,31.605 

15 5 

1 6,04S 

16 5 

14,590 

160 

„ 6 and 12 

1,68,004 

17-2 1.13,677 

134 

18,249 

170 

12.175 

13*0 

„ 12 „ 20 

1,40,632 

15*o'l,09 919 

13*0 

16,640 

14-5 

12,456 

13'.3 

if 20 ,, 30 

1,83,875 

18 9 

1,86,484 

22 0 

19,969 

18-r 

20,572 

22 0 

» SO „ 40 

1.53.759 

15 8 

1,41,057 

16 7 

11,4B6 

16*4 

15,628 

16? 

„• 40 „ 60 

82,024 

84 

73,054 

8*6 

9,354 

8*7 

7,915 

1 8 3 

,, 50 ,, 60 

39,306 

4*0 

42,319 

5 0 

4,449 

4*1 

4,443 

1 4-7 

Above 60 years 

19,319 

1*9 

24,414 

2*8 

2,256 

2*1 

2,616 

2*3 

Total ... 

9,71,385 


8,48,060 

... 

1,06,687 

... 

93,218 

... 


Total population^ 


Male, 


Female, 


Number, 

Percentage 

1 total. 

Number, 

33,983 

' 3T 

28,655 

3,63,806 

151; 

1 , 46 , 192 ! 

1,86,253 

17*4 

l,25,855j 

1,62,173 

15*0 

1,22,3761 

2,03,844 

18 9 

2.07,056 

1,71,245 

15*8 

1,56,689 

91.378 

8*4 

8,965 

43,815 

4*0 

46,716 

21,575 

2*0 

27,003 

10,78,073 

... 

9,41,278, 


3*0 
15*6 
13*4 
130 
21 9 
16-6 
8*8 
5*0 
2^9 


It will be seen that only 9*9 per cent, are Muhammadans^ while the 
restj an almost unappreciable fraction excepted, are Hindus. The Muham¬ 
madans are most mumerous in parganahs Haveli and Sidhaa Jobna. But the 
Muslim population of the latter is mostly composed of the lowest classes, des¬ 
cendants of the camp-followers and soldiers who settled at Padrauna when that 


place became a cantonment of the Nawab’s army in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. 

The proportion of males to females is amongst Hindus 54 to 46, and 
amongst Muhammadans 53*25 to 46'75. Amongst Rdjputs, a class else¬ 
where addicted to the murder of their infant daughters, the proportion is 
the same as amongst Hindus generally; and the percentage of female babies 
(below one year of age) is exactly the same in the Hindu as in the Muham¬ 
madan population. These returns are, if correct, strong evidence that female 
infanticide is not extensively practised ; and this appears really the case. The 
great influence of his Brahmans over the Satasi Raja seems to have been exer¬ 
ted against the practice ; and the Majhauli Rdjas after their conversion to 
Muhammadanism, if not before, set their face against it.^ Mr. Ridsdale’s notes 
cite a collector’s report of 1802, in which a Rajputani charged with girl 


^ 1 These must he accepted as mere approximations. The untutored mind of the Indian rustic 
to compute or recall his exact age, jg not ^o be supposed that the 

Majhauh Hajaa are still Mahaoamadaas, They have rererted to their ancient Hindu ortho- 


Percentage of 
total. 
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iafanticide is stated to have urged in defence the recognized and lawful custont 
of her clan. To support this plea she produced a certificate of the Nagar 
parganah registrar (Icdnungo). The court of circuit ordered her discharge and 
told the collector not to make arrests in such cases before taking their orders. 
A few years later, however, the offence was declared criminal, and of late years- 
strong measures have been taken to repress it in Basti. Here, as before observed^ 
it seems to have never been at all common. Gorakhpur is one of the few dis¬ 
tricts in which precautionary measures under the Infanticide Act (VIIL of 
1870) have been judged unnecessary. 


Infirmities. 


The census statistics show that the district contained 119 idiots, 105 per¬ 
sons of partly unsound mind, 772 deaf or dumb people, and 
465 lepers. The idiots are most numerous in the Sidhua 
Jobna pargana, along the banks of the little Gandak, where goitre is also very 
common. There is a proverbial expression,. Bhauapar ka bau-le,” raearuing a 
particularly stupid personbut this refers rather to the general stupidity of 
the people who used to live at Bhauap&r than to any prevalence of idiocy in 
that parganah,^ 

The table last given shows that of the total population nearly 5 per cent. 

had passed their 60th year, an age which in this country 
is a great one* The life statistics generally speak well for 


Statistics pf age. 


the climate. 

The density of the population, as ascertained in ISJ^, was 441 to the- 
statute square mile, against 435 in 1865, 395 in 1853, and 312 in 1847. 
Taking the density in individual tahsUs the returns shew 506 souls to the mile 
in Gorakhpur, 563 in Bansgaon, 259 in MahaiAjganj, 499 in Padrauna, and 
523 in Deoria. The number of villages or townships inhabited by the popu¬ 
lation is given by the census aa 7,097; and amongst these are now (1878) 
distributed 8,216^ mahals or estates. In 1847 four towns were entered as 
containing over 5,000 inhabitants ; but of these one was 
Town pop^ulation. Bridgman’s estate, and the other a similar forest grant 

containing the town of Padrauna. There remained Gorakhpur and Rudarpur> 
with populations of 45,265 and 5,535 respectively. 

In 1853 such towns had really attained the number of four, exoluding 
Padrauna, whose population is again mixed with that of its encloaing pro¬ 
perty. The inhabitants of Gorakhpur were returned as 54,529, of Gola as 
5,751, of Xmwa as 5,158, and of Barhalganj as 5,.058. 


'Mr. Crooke ingeniously suggests that the phrase may he a mistake for Aawra/m 
or ** dumb idiot.*’ The Sidhua Jobna idiots are^ he adds, called ^au^. *Ox, excluding 

fnrest.grants, 7,67a. 
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In 1865 the nuinher is the same, but the towns are different. The 
population of Gorakhpur has fallen to 50,853, Rixdarpiir, with 7,565 inhabi- 
1 ants, has displaced Gola and resumed its place - next to Gorakhpur. Amwa 
maintains its place with 5,510, and Barhaj (5,080) has superseded Barhalgaoj,. 
The population of Padrauna is again the population of the grant, and not of 
the town. 


Brahmans. 


In 1872 the number has increased to seven, Gorakhpur, (51,117), 
Rudarpur (6,538), Amwa (6,150), Ganra kbas (5,482), Paina (5331), Gola 
(5,147), and Padrauna (5,002). 

Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four conventional 
divisions, the census of 1872 shows 193,270 Brahmans 
Hindu castes* (90^382 females) ; 76,018 Rajputs (34,888 females); 58,061 

Baniyas (27,177 females) ; and 1,492,033 persons as belonging to the other 
castes” (695,613 females). 

The Brahmans are classed as Kanaujiya (187,378), Bliat, Blnkhain, 
Dube, Gaur, Gujn^ti, Gautam, Maithil, Upadhia, Sarasiit, 
Sarwariya, Saugaldipi, Shukul, Tilang, or unspecified. 
None of these subdivisions, except the Kanaujiya, numbers more than 5,000 
members. Some of them, it should be observed, are not subdivisions at all. 
Diibe, Upadliia, and Shukul, being mere titles borne by many subdivisions, 
are for purposes of tribal distinction useless. 

The Kanaujiyas, and therefore the Brahmans of the district generally^ 

^ .. belong chiefly to the Sawalakhi, Bhiiinhar, Naipali, and 

Kauaujiyas. ^ . , , • i i 

Sarwariya clans. They are, in fact, inferior of their class; 

and this circumstance, together with their commonly lax habits, renders them 
of small account in the eyes of the Brahman aristocracy elsewhere. In hia 
work on Hindu Castes^ Mr. Sherring gives the fullest details procurable con¬ 
cerning these local Brahman clans. From his account, and from the earlier 
history of the district, it seems probable that the Naipali, and perhaps also the 
Kashmiri and Magadha Brahmans, were cut off from their fellow-Aryans by a 
wave of aboriginal invasion. Cooped up in the neighbourhood of the Nepal 
hills, they may perchance have acquired from their conquerors many habits 
which they before regarded as corrupt. It lias been suggested in like manner 
that the Th5rus were Rajputs who, reduced to submission, were suffered to 
remain in the north of the country. 

The Sawalakhis or Siwalakhias are said to derive their name from low- 
born ancestors, who, passed off as Brahmans by an ancient king, retained that 


Kanaujiyas. 


title ever after. 


The king had sighed for the honour of feasting at one great 
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batiqnefc 125,000 (saiva Idhh) priestly guests; and as the requisite number was 
not forthcoming, made requisitions on other tribes.^ The luimeroiia Diibds, 
TJpadhias, Tiwiins, Misrs, Diksbits, Pandes, Awasthis, and Pafchakhs of the 
district belong mostly to this subdivision. There is nothing to show when they 
first became Brahmans. But the legend may perhaps merely denote that 
they belonged to. the same class as the Naipdlis, and being found in the country 
of the ahorigines when the Aryans recaptured it, were deemed below the salt. 
The Bhuinhars represent a later stream of immigration. Mr. Oldham 
, shows ^ strong grounds for believin:^ them the offspring of 

xinjput fathers and Brahman mothers., Buchanan says that 
they are often treated with contempt as of impure origin, and cites the 
Domkatars as an instance/^ The Damkat4rs are not, however, tr.iie Bhiunhars, 
blit Rajputs or men of already mixed race who iuterfuarriod with the Domras 
and other aboriginal tribes. The real Bhifinhars have always occupied a fairly 
respectable position, and scout the idea of being connected with the impure 
aboriginal tribes. Their chief branches are the Grautam, Kin war, and Gaur, 
They live exactly like Rajputs, and will not hold the plough themselves. Sher- 
ring notices the use amongst them of the title Singh, and this Rajput suffix is 
not uncommonly attached to their nanies in Gorakhpur. The I^aja of Tamkuhi 
is a Bhuinhar, 

S^^waria B.rahmans derive their name from Sarwar or Sarjtip4r, a title 
garwarias formerly applied to this district, Basti, and perhaps part 

of Oudh. The following account of the tribe, supplied by 
a native lawyer,-^ confuses them with the Sawalakhis, but is of interest, as show¬ 
ing wh^^fc Brahnaans themselves say:— 

** hp writes, *4nvited to the district 16 lads belonging to different claus (gotra) 

of tl\e Kanaujia Brahmaus, After investing tUem with the sacred thread, he gave them lands, 
and titles its follows » 

(1.) The Trvdris, three in number, were sent to Pidi in Salenipnr MajhauU, P^la ii:i| 

(of Basti), and Gorakhpur itself. 

(4.) The Shuktls to Bhedi of Silhr^t. 

(9.) The Pdndea to Itaiya inMahoU (of Basti). 

(9.) The Dubes to Sarar in Haveli. 

(10.) The two Alisrs to Dharampnr in Maholi and Bcri in Jlavcli^ 

(12.) The Gaidamias to Matllmbansi of Saran. 

(^3.) to Bhagalpiir in Salempur MajhoU* 

(14) The PdthakhH. to Saminra in Basti. 

( 16 .) The to Kanria in M£|hol^^ 

( 16 .) Th^ to Nayanpur, also ip Baati.’^ 

^ In an essay on caste, Mnnshi Kishori Lai professes to flx fcho exa# iili m 1563, "Who th« 
a subject of rpncli dispute. The name of the tribe may perhaps bo connected 
. 'r Y bills. ® Memoir of the Gh^ajipuc District, by Wilton Oldham, 

nuu., Bengal Ciyil Jseryice. 3 Eastern India, //., 356. ^ Ganga Fmsl^ad Pando . 
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All Ojba Brahman of Tirhufe afterwards settled at Haveli and a Bengali Brahman at Radhi, 
The latter iniinigrimt forced the earlier Brahmans to admit him to equality, and all yielded 
except the Bhargiwa Brahmans of Bhagalpiir. 


Later still, a king of KSshi (Benares) forced a host of persons belonging to other castes td 
Etssum'e the emblems arid rights of Brahmansd Their descendants are liqw known as 
Jutaha in opposition to the ttue Brahiiian or Pitiha ; and if any of the latter intermarry or eat 
with the former, lie becomes degraded. 


Before qaittiiig the Brahmans we may briefly notice the kindred Bli^ts- 
Mr. Sherrihg traces their lineage to ri Brahman father 
and Sudra wife ; but tliey are in this district considered 
descendants of tlie celebrated Mayyiira Misra by a Vaisya bride. Mayyiird. 
is often himself styled Bliat, but Misr seems to be his correcter title. Of 
the 3^524 Bhats in the distinct, some possess considerable wealth. In the 
census returns all the Saw^lakhia and most of the Sarwaria Brahmans are 
entei'ed as Kanaujias. This race is supposed to number 187,378. But very 
few real Kanaujias exist in the district. 

The principal Eajput clans, including those which would more 
properly be termed Agniknlas, are the Bais (12,597)^ 
Sarnet (7,811), Ponwar (5,137), Kaiisik (4,844), Chaiihdti 
(3,470), Sengar 2,497, Sakarwar (2,213), Gautam (2,198), and Ohandel 
(2,146). 


Rajputs. 


To the following tribes the census assigns less thhn 2,000 members 
each; — 

Bargujar, Bh&t, Bhadaitria, Bachhal, Bafgyaii, Bisen, Bhiiinhar, Bil- 
khariya, Diksiht, Donwdr, Dakhanwar, Gahlot, Gaur, Galirwar, Jaiswdr, Jadon^ 
liiatiyar, Kachhwaha, Kin war, Katehriya, Karcholiya, Kusmani, Eakan, 
Kharag, Eaulipuria, Malkhan, Mahta, Nagbansi, Ujjaini, Rdthor, Raglui- 
bansi, Raikawdr, RAwat, Surajbansi, Solankhi, Sarwalj Sombarisi, Suriy^s 
Tilag, and Thapa. About 12,000 Bajpdts remain unspecified. The tribes 
wbioli may be selected for some description are the Sarnet, Biseu, Bathoiq 
Kausik, Surajbansi, Gautam, Sengar, Nagbansi, Chauhan, Ponwar, Falwar^ 
and Kulhans, the two last not mentioned by the census. The invasion of 
the Sarnet Rajas will be described in the historical portion of this notice. 
The earlier name of their tribe was perhaps Naikiinibh; and Mr. Oldham 
tells how the new title was bestowed by one of the Dehli emperors. Having 
to enter a doorway, some Naikiimblis preferred to behead themselves on a 
sword fixed across it rather than bow their heads. But the derivation of 
the name conferred on their kinsmen by tlie admiring nionarcli is scarcely 


^ All allusion to tlie Sawulakbis. 
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satisfactory.^ Buclintiaii again derives that term from a hand of gold called 
“ net” which one of the tribe was allowed to wear when serving at the Delhi 


court. 

The Rajas of Sattisi, Anola, and Maghar, i.e., Biinsi, belonged to this 
elan, and another branch held lands in Ghazipiir. The tribe is said to have 
emigrated from Srinagar near Liihor, but its exact origin is of course 


Bisens. 


uncertain. 

The Bisea clan once held the south-east of the district, spreading tlienco 
as far west as Undo. Though not pure Eajpiits they are 
highly esteemed, and claim descent from Blirigii^ a saint of 
the golden age. Prom Bhrigu also was descended Parasuraina; and from 
Parasurama, Mayyura, already named as the reputed ancestor of the JBhats. 
The head of the clan is the Raja of MajhauH. ^ 

The Rathors of Gorakhpur are, as noted by Sherring, rather despised by 
the other castes. This contempt is no doul)t due to their 
former subjection by the Doinkatars or Donwdrs. It is 
not improbable, moreover, that the remnant left after that defeat formed 
mesalliances with the Domkatdrs and other less respectable tribes.^ 

The Kansiks claim descent from ancestors of the lunar race, who entered 
the district with Dliur Chand. Legend traces them from 
Hamirpur to Ghazipur, wliere King Gdlh, brother of Dhiiv 
Singh, held his court. Ejected thence by the Muslims under Masaiid Ghassi;, 
they took refuge in Gorakhpur. The R4jas of Barhidp ir and Gopiilpur lioth 
belonged to this clan. 

The only important Surajhansi or solar families are found in Maholi, 
Amorha, and Nagar of Basti. Bachaiian identifies them 
with the Raghubansis, but is probably mistaken. Tho 
Surajbansis invaded Amorha under Kiinhdeo, who wrested that pargauah 
from the Bhars. Tliese Sdrajbansis seem to have been entered in tho cousus 
Teturns as Bais. 


Kausiks, 


Surajbamia. 


1 Two alternative derivations are given; one from the Sanskrit sar, a head, and net, a 
leader, the other from the Bersian sornist, headless. “ Tho Naikumbhs then, as now, only raised 
the hand to the head ; and never bowed tlie head when maldng obeisance. The emperor, 
annoyed by this apparent want of respect of some Naikumbh chiefs in attendance at bis court, 
ordered that before their entrance a sword should be placed across the doorway iu smsh a msu- 
ner that they, on entering his presence, should he compelled to stoop. Some of the Naik\iml>h 
chiefs maintaining their position were decapitated. The emperor, satisfied with this exhibition 
of their firmness and determination, permitted them in future to make their saldm in their 
own fashion, and gave them the title of i^ivnaV’^ Statistical Memoir of the Ghdzipvr Vistrictm 
The Kathiya Kajputs have an exactly similar tradition. ^ Defeat, accompaniul by 

cifCumstanceR of disgrace, would suffice to explain any contempt into which the Uathors may 
have fttlleu. Neighbouring Urijputs avoid intermarriage with certain Bisen families of Salem* 
pur, whose women ar€^ said to have suffered insult during the sack of their village iu the 
mutiny. 
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Gaaiams. 


Sengars. 


The Gautams also are chiefly settled in Nagar, where they acquired 
a dowry of several villages by marriage with the Suraj- 
bansis. Many of the Gautams entered as Eajpiits in 
the census seem to belong more properly to the Gan tarn branch of the 
Bhuinhars. 

The Sengars are more numerous in the Basti district than here. Strongly 
represented in Et4wa and other Dudb districts, they seem 
to have spread thence into Oudh, and from Oudh into 
Basti and Gorathpiir. They are said to have gained a footing in this district 
by taking service under a Bhar chief, whom they afterwards deposed and 
murdered.^ 

The Ndgbansis, as their name implies, are reputed descendants of the 
Takshak, Ndga, or serpent race, sometimes called Scythians. 

Nagbansis. They are, however, recognized as indubitable Eajpiits, 

descended according to some accounts from a hero who sprang out of the earth to 
defend St. Vasishtha’s cow. The child of this cow-deliverer was afterwards lost 
in a forest, when the grateful Vasishtha caused it to be suckled by a snake. The 
Nagbansis may probably be descended from the ancient N^ga race who gave 
princes to this tract in early times, and the story of a serpent foster-mother 
may point to the fact of an aboriginal ancestress.^ Sidhua Jobna and Haveli 
are the principal homes of the Eagbansis. 

Of the Chauh^ns the district has few to boast. The founder of the Biit- 
Well Raj claimed to belong to this clan, and the claim is main¬ 
tained by his kinsmen and others whose ancestors were his 
companions in arms. It is, ho wever, es:ceediiigly doubtful if the story of their 
flight from Ohitfcor is true. They seem rather to resemble the Domkatars and 
other mongrel tribes than the later invaders, the Kausik and Surajbansi Raj¬ 
puts, 

The Fonwar or Praraara clan, now so numerous, seems to have entered 
the district in but small detachments. Its present footing 
was gradually gained by marriage with the daughters of 
local chiefs, such as Majhauli. 

The Palwars, again, are not very numerous, but their legends furnish 
another interesting illustration of the intermarriage of 
castes in olden times. Their ancestor Patraj had four wives 
of various races, one being a Bhar. Prom the Rajput wife was born a son 

’ A fall account of tlie Sengars will be found in the notice on Etawa Gazetteer, IV , 57IS, 
27G. The Sengjir river in that district is said to derive its name from the clan ^ The 

legend of the cow Kamdhenu and its attempted robbery by St, Viswamitra is somewhat 
ditferently told by Buchanan (M , 4G0, 4Cd). 


Chauhans. 


Pouwars. 


Palwars. 
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called Palwjila, who ejected the Blmrs eastward from Faizabad. From this 
new base a Palwar colony invaded Basti, and finally established itself in 
Gorakhpur also. 

iheOhandel and Knlhdns^ clans seem to have once possessed considerable 
tracts in the Basti district, the latter being still largely 
Kulhans. represented in Easulpur Ghaus. Buchanan’s account of this 

tribe seems to assert that their ancestor, and not that of the Si met Bajas, des¬ 
troyed the Domkatars. He was, says this writer, a Brahman Avho came eastwards 
with bis employer, a learned scribe. A Domkalfir chief having carried off the 
daughter of this priest, the scribe concerted and successfully eifected the plan 
of poisoning the guards of the Doinkatar fortress and murdering its cliatelain. 
Having thus outwitted the Domkatar, the scribe was himself outwitted by his 
ungrateful servant the Brfihman, who managed to establish himself as Raja 
of the newly-conquered domain. This tale is nonsense, and ^Yas ])robably 
concocted to conceal an origin derived from the intermarriage of Rajpiits and 
aboriginal tribes. It does not account for the succession of the Sarnst family, 
or for the existence of Knlhans so far west of the Domangarh fort; and seems 
copied from a legend which makes a I\6yath and a Brdhman eject the 
from Amorha. 


The following are the principal clans into which the census divides the 
. Baniya or mercantile class:—Kandu (29,856), Kasaundhan 

^ (9,795), Agarabri (3,883), Baram\(^ar (3,516), Ranniyar 

(2,486), Unaya (2,485), Agarw^la (2,107), Umar (787), and Kasrwfini 
(367). The remaining tribes—Bandarwar, Ohausaini, Dasa, Gindauriya, 
Jaiswdr, Mahesri, Rastogi, Rautgi, and Saraogi—have less than 300 members 
each. The AgarwAlas, who hold a large amount of property in Gorakh¬ 
pur city and its environs, may be considered the wealthiest of the district 
merchants. The history of their clan has been given in more than one former 
notice.^ 


The following list shows the names and numbers of the tribes included 
amongst the other (Hindu) castes ” of the census returns (1,492,093 souls). 
But in preparing an eniimoration of this sort some confusion of Hindus and 


Muslims was perhaps inevitable: — 


Agarei 

... 4S4 

A tit 


Aghori 

... 237 

Babelia 

... 

Ahar 

... 3.906 

Bairagi 


Aheria 

... 501 

Bandgar 

■*« 

Alifr 

242,383 

Banjara 

... 

Arakli ... 

l43 

1 Bansplior 


^ Or Kulhan. 

Both forma aro used, 

hut 

^ A'ec Gazeitserj 

II,, 395, and IV., 290, 


4,535 

Barav/ar 

... 6,210 

984 

Barhfti 

... 21,941 

3,132 

Berhia ... 

... 15,912 

1,600 

Bari 

... 5,861 

349 I 

Basur 

75 

5,0.99 1 

Bat war 

... 1,932 


glyen in the text is the ooiwmoaest. 
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Beldar ... 

... 10,5S8 

j Halwai 



2,305 

Manihar 


2,415 

Bharbunja 

... 3,717 

nijrah 



35 

Modii ^ ... 


346 

Bhafc 

... 3,<524 

Jaiswar 



.5,14*1 

Musahar ... 


11,008 

bhuj^ ... 

... 538 

Jat 



180 

Nalbaiid ... 


i,7l3 

Bhartia ... 

... 198 

Jogi 



195 

Nat 


394 

Bind ‘ ... 

... 10,709 

Julaha 



132 

Naik 


231 

Chai 

... 3,736 

Kahar 



30,819 

Niinera ... 


44,315 

Chamar or Julaha®... 210,108 

Kalal 



39,609 

Pasi ... 


30,076 

Chitarah 

... 107 

Kamangar.,, 


13,370 

Fatwa 

... 

1,960 

Dabgar 

... 366 

Ranjar 



337 

Pudhar ... 

... 

2,389 

Barzi ... 

... 407 

Rasera 



284 

Rahti 


728 

Bihlwar 

... 3,021 

Katwar 


... 

200 

Raj b bar 


1,464 

Beswal 

•it 12 

Kayath 



22,767 

Ramaia ... 


372 

Bhdnuk 

... 410 

Mihtar 

• «« 


834 

Ramjani 


74 

Dbarhi 

... l,96o 

Khatik 



7,307 

Rangrez 


436 

Dhohj 

... 29,864 

Khattri 

*•» 


142 

’ Rawa 

• •• 

428 

Bhunia... 

... 1,402 

Risaa 


• •• 

15,420 

Rawat 


228 

Bom .•« 

... 3,707 

Koeri 


... 

89,321 

Sadh or Sadhu 

• •• 

1,719 

Busadh 

... 23,545 

Koli 


ft.. 

S2,242 

Satwar 


41,649 

Fakir ... 

314: 

Kumhar 



37,103 

Sunar 


16,472 

Gadaria 

... 9,794 

Kurnii 



76,550 

"I'aga 


67 

Gohal ... 

... 164 

Lahera 



563 

Tarkhar ... 


1 362 

Gtysain 

749 

Rocha 

**• 


2,121 

Tell 


65,554 

Gujar ... 

... '84 

Lohac 

..t 


35,994 

Tharu ... 

*.« 

3,169 

Bela ... 

•*. 424 

Mali 


••ft 

3,694 

Thafchera ... 

• *« 

2,535 

IJajjam 

«.« 30,451 

Mallah 

... 

... 110,565 1 





We must now proceed to notice some of the more curious or important 


races here mentioned. 

Ifj as before suggested, the Thariis represent the remnant of the Arjai^ 
race who remained cut off in the north when the viotori* 
Qus aborigines expelled their kinsmen to south and west, 
there can he little doubt that thej were Rajputs of the old solar race who had 
invaded the district from Ajudhia. The arguments in favour of this theory- 
are :— 

(1) The comrnon tradition of the people themselves both here and in 
the Kumaon Tanii asserts that they were Rajputs who came up at the first 
^ack of Chittor (which might well be substituted for the destruction of 
Ajudhia or of new Kashi near Rudarpur by the Bhars), 

(2) The sacred thread {jamo) is commonly worn by some members of 
the tribe* 

(3) The division into gotra^^ which is still recognised amongst them. 

(4) The observance of some Efindu rules, such as the rejection of meat 
miless killed in the chase. 

It is possible that many later Rajput arrivals, ^vho had lost caste by stoop¬ 
ing to tillage, were thus reduced to intermarriage, and thereby incorporation^ 
with the Thar us. The chief clans of that race are the Pachhimi and Purabi, or 
western and eastern. The former affect to despise the latter, and assume the 

^Though, separately shown Iw the census, the fihuj and Bhjirbhunja tribes arc probably 
identical. '-^This heading apparently refer to iCoris or Hindu ■weavers There is a large 

community of Mirsalman Juldhas who have perhaps been entered ainoiigat the Shaikhs. 
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title of Chaiidhari, which is properly restricted to their haviodihs or headmen.^ 
This is all in favour of the theory that some of the Thariis represent a hiter 
importation of Eajpiifcs than the rest. And a further proof perhaps exists in the 
fact that amongst the Pachhimis some are fcnowii as Khattri/still wearing the 
sacred thread. But besides the western and eastern, there are several other sub¬ 
divisions, such as the Dagwaria, Nawalpuria, March aha, Kupaliha, Jogitluiru, 
Kosifcharu, Kawasia, and Garhwaria; all of these, however, seem to belong to 
the Purabi class, being divided between the BaMa Purabi or upper/’ and the 
Chhutka Piirabi or “lower” eastern. The Pachhirni Thdriis refuse to eat with 
the Purabi ; and even between the subdivisions of the latter there are many 
restrictions on the practice of eating together. This is more curious because 
most members of the caste will eat pig’s flesh and fowls, while all will drink 
country spirits. 

In character Tharus are peaceable and truthful. They seem rarely to quarrel 
amongst themselves, and have a horror of courts and cases which, it is hoped, 
will long continue. Their leading men are intelligent, and their manners are 
quite as good as those of true FTiudds in the same relative position. The more 
ignorant of the other tribes are mueh afraid of them, especially of their women, 
who are deemed to possess the power of the evil eye, and can blight fields or 
persons by it. They appear to be worshippers of Maluhloo, on whom and 
perhaps on some other deities they bestow the title of lord (Thdicwr), Tho 
name Tharu is derived by Sivaprasad from Athtvdm, a villein who must 
work every eighth day for his lord ; and if Tharu^ be of Rajput dosoont, thoir 
condition during Bhar supremacy could scarcely be far I'omoved from serfdom. 

The Ahirs are here the most numerous of all tho Hindu tribes. Tlie 
correctness of their numbers, os given*by the census, is 
perhaps rather doubtful, and some Bhdrs and Pasis have 
perhaps been included in their ranks. But in any case the tribe is oortainly 
very numerous. Thoir numbers may be ex}>lainod by the wide oxtout of first- 
rate pasturage which still exists, and must have been at the times of the 
Eajpfit invasions almost unlimited. 

The Ahirs in all probability accompanied the Rajputs aud Bfminhars, 
tending their cattle aud acting as camp-followers or marauders in thoir wars. 
Ahir women, were moreover, in some request as wetnurses; and tho favour 
of a Rajptit foster-brother has liaised more than one family to wealth and 

^Mr. Beames taTs;es Ba¥u>dik as the name of a distinct ThUm clan, to which ho assigtis a 
Tibetan origin. But the coi'rect meaning of the word is that given in the text. Mr, Crooke 
adds that the headmen of he Thariis are, like those of other tribes, called Mahto and Chaii- 
dhari. He, too, thinks that the customs and general appearance o£ the clan donate a lihetan 
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’r^sp'^ctability.^ One Alur household, with the title of E^wat, owns a large 
'estate in Hasanpui' Maghar. Ahirs, as a rale, remain faithful to their hereditary 
•calling of herdsmen. But a good many engage also in tillage, and a few earn 
their living as woodmen, foresters, or carriers. The Ahirs deny drinking spirits 
and eating flesh, but in the north of the district are certainly guilty of the 
former. The Ahars separately entered by the census are, Mr. Alexander 
imagines, the same as Ahirs; and in that case have no conneetioh with the 
Ahars of Eohilkhand. 


The Chamdrs stand next in numbers. Like Ahirs, they seem in this district 
. to have been rather tlie retainers of Aryan invaders than 

themselves the invaded aborigines. There is nothing to show 
any connection between them and the Bhars ; and their large numbers are not 
at all inconsistent with the belief that 400 years ago they were but. few. A dis¬ 
trict which supplies abundant pasturage for cattle soon enough attracts 
curriers to cure their hides. 

Between Chamars and Koeris intervene, in numerical strength, the Br4h-. 

mans already described. The Koeris are the agriculturists, 
par exGellerice, of the district. It is they who keep up the 
market gai'dens around Gorakhpur, and produce also the greater part of the 
©pium grown in the district. 

Next to Koeris in numerical strength, the Kurmis or Kunbis possess 
Kunbis. villages in the district. Their influence is perhaps 

greatest in Sidliua Jobna, where the proprietor of the 
Padraima taltika is a Kurmi. His family, like that of many otlrer Kurmis 
in the parganah, claim descent from the celebrated Mayyura Misra by his 
fourth wife, thus connecting themselves with the Majhauli and Tamhiihi 
Edjas. 

In point of numbers the Rajpiits above mentioned press close upon the 
Kunbis ; and next to the Rajpflts come the Lunias. The name of the Lunids 
or Nunias shows salt-making ® to have been the ancient occupation of their 
<5aste. They now, however, live chiefly by the manufac¬ 
ture of saltpetre and by labour on the roads. Their large 
numbers are their only claim to notice. 

The Telis or oilmen are also very numerous. But care is necessary 
to distinguish the caste from the calling; for while 
some Telia are agriculturists, many oilmen are Musal- 

mans. 

1 Such families are known as Bargah or Bargaha, and bold to some extent aloof from 
their fellows. ^ or wow, salt. • wx 
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. Bhare and Rajbhars. 


Dosadhs. 


Doms, 


Their servile status has perhaps prevented the Bhars from claiming" or 
believing the distinguished history wherewith modem 
ethnologists have provided them. Some^ known as Edj- 
bhdrSj go so far as to claim precedence over other Bh4rs on account of an 
unproven admixture of Bajput blood. Bhars are contemned and disliked by 
HinddSj who accuse them of devil-worship, hut fail to explain why the propi¬ 
tiation of malevolent demons should be worse than the propitiation of Shiva, 
Mr. Sherring plausibly proves that they were once a powerful aboriginal race 
ruling from the Nepal frontier to the hills of Mirzdpur. 

Btisddhs or Dosadhs are by Sherring classed with Chamdrs, but the iden¬ 
tity of the two races is by no means a certainty. Mr. E. A. 
Reade remarks that many Dosadhs fought in Olive’s regi¬ 
ments at Palasi (1757), and in the beginning of the century this clan supplied 
the district with all its village watchmen.^ These, the only police maintained 
under the Oudh Government, were repaid by the use of a small rent-free plot 
and contribution of grain at harvest. Other Dosadhs, after serving in the 
Nepdlese wars, received on its conclusion lands in parganah Haveli. 

The Doms or Domrds seem an undoubtedly aboriginal tribe. To the 
present day they live a nomadic life, roaming about without 
any fixed habitation, and under colour of selling baskets or 
mats, subsisting chiefly by begging or theft. Taoy are hereditary thieves, 
against whom the law relating to persons without visible means of subsist¬ 
ence® has been constantly enforced. Good figures and intelligent faces often 
combine to render their appearance not unpleasing. But their glittering 
eyes and uncombed matted hair give them that wild look which is every¬ 
where common to gipsy life. They themselves assert that there are seven 
divisions of their race, but the one most common and most troublesome is 
the Magaya. They will eat almost anything, and gladly accept broken 
victuals from givers of every creed and class except washermen, with whom 
all the uncleanliness of cleansed garments is supposed to remain. Their only 
religion seems a superstitious dread of malevolent local spirits (IMt). Their 
objection to work of any kind gives a good deal of trouble w^hen they at last 
find a home in the jail. Like the Bhantus of up--country districts, Doms 
have a language of their own. This seems, however, rather a sort of thieves’ 
laiin than a genuine aboriginal tongue. 

Elliot represents them as founders of the Domangarh castle. But they 
boast that they never willingly lived in houses or under any shelter more 
substantial than a craftily constructed thatch of leaves. A few have abandoned 
^ Readers laferiar Castesj Bidsdale’s notes, * Criminal Procedure Code, chap. XZXYIII. 
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their camps for homes in the larger towns ; but the thievish propensities and 
wild habits of the rest have banished them from the more civilized parts of the 
country. The unhealthiness of swampy forests, the imprisonment of many, and 
flight of others, have greatly reduced their ranks. But they are the pariahs of 
the district, despised by every other caste, and should they finally disappear, 
few will be found to regret their extinction. 

The name of Badhak, meaning assassin, sufficiently denotes the former 
BadtL ks occupation of the tribe that bears it. They were professional 

robbers, and furnished recruits to the bands of stranglers 
(tliag) whichroamed the district both before and some time after the British 
occupation. They were sometimes also called Sijahmarwas, from their habit of 
killing and eating jackals. The misgovernment of the coimtry shortly before 
the cession, and the absence of any regular police force, gave grand opportunities 
to all these robber tribes. And the Badhaks especially grew so numerous and 
daring, that it was found necessary to keep up a large force of mounted andfoot 
police to guard the frontier against their inroads from Oudh. They were at last 
declared- a criminal tribe, and a large number being seized were located under 
surveillance near Gorakhpur. Most of the tribe have now settled down on the 
lands allotted to them. But some now and then contrive to slip away and 
resume their old trade of gang-robbery. Like the Domras, they have a slangs 
a^got once used to prevent bystanders understanding what they said. 

The Ohais are here said to be connected with the Kewat subdivision of the 


boatman (malldh) caste. Mr. Sherriug, however, classes 
them with Nats and other jugglers. They seem now to 
belong tono tribe or caste, but tO' form a mere guild of thimble-rigging thieves. 
At fairs and other harvests of their trade they appear as a large and well- 
dressed swell-mob. An article pilfered by one is passed rapidly along through. 
20 or 30 hands, and the respectable appearance of* the thief when arrested, 
coupled with the absence of the corpus delicti] goes often far to convince the 
accuser of his innocence. Ohais are said'to have secret rules binding themselves 
to provide for the family of any of their number who may be imprisoned for 
theft committed during such excursions, and to divide the spoil according to 
a fixed scale. The agreement holds iu force only for one expedition, and after the 
division of the booty each thief is free to join another party if he pleases. But 
as a rule the same set combine together again. 


Bantarias are described by Elliot as a class of'wood-rangers who received 
lands from the Native Government untaxed in lieu of police 
services. They seem really to have been Ahirs, In 183^, 
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after the revision of the poli-ce-force, their services were no longerl^eqnired, arjad 
they were allowed to keep the iand at a fair assessment of revenue- They then 
held 39 villages in the north of the Basti district, and their chief or R4wat 
maintained a force of 120 musketeers, supplying 25 as a police-guard for the 
courts of Gorakhpur. Many of the villages are still in their possession. 


The exact origin of the various hill tribes is uncertain, except in the 
Pa,b4ns or moun- Gurkhas, who are probably Rajputs. Their name 

fainears. Gurkhas. heen misapplied to the Pah^ris who recruit our hill 

regiments; but the latter have no tribal connection with the ruling race of 
Kepdh Dr. Wright says that the Gurkhds, who still retain their Aryan 
appearance; quitted Rajputana after the sack of Cliittaiir in 1568.^ Settling 
down near Palpa, under the same chief who founded the Biitwal principality,, 
they did not invade Nepdl until just two hundred years later. Their name, he 
adds, is derived from Gurkha, a town forty miles west of K&thmundu, which 
they occupied for some time before pushing into Nepal. It is quite certain 
that the Gurkhds were not heard of under their present name much before 
1600 A. D., and that the accounts given by Swinton and others of their 
invasion nearly a thousand years before is incorrect. Few (if any) Gurkhfis. 
permanently live in the district; but as their territory borders thereon, thia 
account is not perhaps out of place. 

The Ohliatris or Kshatriya hillmen wear the sacred thread and claim dos-^ 
cent from Brahman ancestors who wedded mountain wives. 
They hold in Nop41 the next place to Gurkhas, who, liow-^ 
ever, keep aloof from them. 

The Runas, Magars, Gurangs, and Jd-pas come next. They are the 
soldier castes who mainly recruit our Gurkha regiments ; 
but are allowed to eat with Ksbatris only whore tlio food 
has been first purified with melted butter (ghi). Next come the Nowdrs 
and Garhtis, who represent the trading, mechanic, and agricultural callings. 
These cannot eat with Ksbatris, but do so with the soldier castes. All the 
six classes last mentioned drink spirituous liquors and eat goat’s flesh or fowls. 
All have the Mongolian type of features : small eyes, high cheek bones, and 
broad flattish noses. 

The Limbu, Kird.ti, and Bhotia hillmen never dwell in the district, but 
sometimes visit it to trade. 


Chhatris, 


Otker mountaineers. 


, ^ History of Nepdl (1877), pp. 25,275-81. See also Elphinstonc’sbk. IX,, cliap. 
1, and Thom ton’s Ga^e^teer, art. TJdaipur/’ If the Nepfi. I Maharajas are descended, as they say, 
ifoom the Mabdr&nas of Chittaur, Mewar, or Udaipur, they belong to the Sisodiya branch of th® 
Gahlot Kajpfits. The of Yiziaaagram (Yiiayanagar) are a cadet branch of that 

lUustn^QUs family. 
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Banjaras. 


Sunars. 


Some acc omit of the Banjaras will be found in former volumes."^ But 
an ingenious local derivation of their name may here be 
added to those already mentioned. This erratic tribe used^ 
it is saidj to fire the woods, and thereby clear out glades on which their numer¬ 
ous cattle might pasture. The practice caused them to be called forest--kind^ 
lers {han^ a forest; jdrna^ to kindle). ^ How they scoured the district towards 
the close of the eighteenth century will be shown in the historical section of 
this notice. They have now settled down into traders, carrying grain, salt, and 
other articles on pack-bullocks from one part of the country to another. 
The companies in which they travel are generally from twenty to thirty 
strong. * 

The numbers of the Sunars are respectable, but the Sun4rs themselves 
are not much respected. There is no doubt that until a 
short time ago they were mostly receivers of stolen pro¬ 
perty, and many of them still live by the same felonious trade. A native 
proverb shows in what sort of estimation they are held : — 

Kdnta^ hdiita^ batkharay 
Badalf hori^ pdri^ 

Yahi men ye hie hain^ 

Chiter ho, sojdn, 

which is said to mean that, whether weighing with the usual scales, dividing 
by heaps, swapping (e. g, silver for gold), adjusting the balance, or testing by 
fire or water, these metallurgists will make something out of you. Verb, sap. 
The following is a list of the slang words used by Sunars to facilitate their 
frauds. It will be found to resemble in many cases that given by Sir H. Elliot 
under the heading Kasbhara”:— 


CASTsat 


fTagua (taga, a thread) 

Brahman. 

I Dhdrha (dhur, a laud measure), 

a zamindar. 

1 Kiar . 

i 

a Sunar. ** 

j Masik (masi, ink) ... 

a Kayatb. 

{ Sagia (sag, Tegetable> 

a Koeri or Kurmi. 

Kong „ 

a Musalman. 

Khaulha (boiling milk) 

an Ahir. 

Bokhara 

a distiller. 

LSishar 

a washerman. 

f Bajina (bajnd, to ring ?) 

a rupee. 

j Baburi 

an ashafri. 

1 Gaudhan (wealth) 

gold. 

1 Parikh (money-testing) 

silrer. 

j Suth . 

copper. 

LKulU . 

brass. 


Coin, met am . 


^ See, for instance, Gazetteer, V, £89-90 (Bijnor notice'^. 
Baja Sivaprasad, C.S.L, late Inspector of Schools. 


' This derivation is given by 
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fTuDgalna 

( TuDgani 

Malna 

Parera 

I ' Fariwflr 
Cbimetha ... 

TED WITH , 

sTEiaHiNa, I Kokni 
I Ga^ni 
I Dbausi 

I 

I Pfit (pflra ?) 

I Losani ^ . 

i, 

fSojh^na 

i Prewa 
Pica 

Other wojBDs... -f 

I Chuaixa 

LKarti 
fLao 1 

pHRASEfl *M ■{ Tarike palante do 
^Tepna bandbo 


... to. weigh. 

... scales. 

... to raises 

... correct, said of scales. 

... so weighted that one scale remains a 
little down if so adjuated. 
with a false beam, 
hollow, 
solid. 

a false weight made heavier than it pur¬ 
ports to be, used in buying gold, &c. 
a true weight. 

filings of steel, &c,, used for filling up 
jewellery which is made hollow. 

to steal, 
a fool, pigeon, 
a sharp fellow, 
a thief, 
a man. 
a woman, 
dekho, look I 
test and weigh it, 
don’t steal any. 


After perusing these words and phrases the reader will probably agree with the' 
natives in their estimation of the Bandr’s honesty. 

The Kayaths are an important tribe by reason both of their numbers and' 
their large landed possessions. The manner in which much' 
Kayaths. latter was acq^uired is creditable neither to them nor 

our past administration; but some Kayaths made very fair landlords. The 
chief division is the Srib^stab, which, as noted by Mr. Sherring, receives hon¬ 
orary titles, such as P^ade, Kdniingo, Amodha, RSi, Thakur, and the like. 
The Srib^stab now often styles himself Babu.^ 

The Atiths seem to form a subdivision of the- Gos^ins, and are chiefly 
noticeable for the number of shares in villages which 
they have managed to acquire. In Silhat, Sidhua Jobiia, 
Haveli, and Tilpur they are found acting for the most part as ordinary land¬ 
holders, though some who are part owners of villages still wander about the 
country. 

The Musalmdns number altogether 200,372 persons, of whom 93,969 
, female. The great bulk (126,835) are Shaikhs. Muhammad- 

ans never had in this district the same influence as in 

Pound sometimea in hook Urdu as Zo. appears that in tho district itself this 

divUlon of the Sajraths is sometimes misnamed Sri Bais. 


Atiths. 
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^ost others of the North-West. There are now a few families of some impor¬ 
tance, but none of any antiquity. 

One of the most striking results is the extent to which the Muslim 
„ , population has become Hinduised.^ Many obserre the 

Rapprochement be- /v* - 

tween Muslims and Hindu festivals, and some even go so far as to offer sacri- 
fices of animals at shrines which, like that of Gorakh- 
nath, may not be strictly Hindu, but are certainly not Musalman. Some of 
their leading men, again, eat nothing which has not been cooked by Brahmans, 
and the tomb of Kabir at Maghar is in charge of two custodians—one a Hindu, 
the other a Muslim. The Musalmans always paid great homage to the tomb 
and the memory of its occupant. -Yet Kabir was named by a Brahman, and 
refused circumcision, besides making a pilgrimage to the temple of Jagannath 
in Orissa, and otherwise showing his partiality towards Hinduism. 

Hindus, however, are on their side equally willing to reciprocate the toler¬ 
ance or laxity of the Muslims. They take part in such Musalman rites as those 
of the Muharram. The Muharram, which should be a mournful fast, is here a 
noisy festival; and its warlike processions are joined by all the idlers of the 
town. But as Hiiidtls in some cases make offerings to what are intended for 
representations of the tomb at Karbala and the cave at Medina, it is clear that 
they regard these solemnities as something more than a mere spectacle. So 
also at the ceremonies held in honour of that somewhat mythical young mar¬ 
tyr, Sfi-lari-Masaud. Gatherings which might be thought especially likely to 
produce ill-blood between the two creeds are attended by large numbers of the 
poorer Hindus. 

Muhammadans are most numerous in the neighbourhood of Gorakh¬ 
pur. When the Raja of Salempur was converted, few Hindus followed his 
example. The bulk of the parganah is held by Brahmans who obtained 
grants from former Rajas or members of the family who still remained 
Hindus, and the family itself has reverted to Hinduism. The chief Muham¬ 
madan families are those of Wajid AH Shah, known as the Mian S4hibof 
Gorakhpur; of Sayyid Sh^h AbduMh Sabzposh, also of Gorakhpur ; the 
Pindaris of Dhuridpdr; and the Sayyids of Shakpur in the same parganah. 
Of the Christian population more thau the usual proportion are European 
landholders. Mr. Bridgman owns a very large area in both Gorakhpur 
and Basti, and his estate is perhaps the best managed in either of these 
districts. 

There are a few Sikhs, but they possess little influ¬ 
ence, and their religion is not at all generally followed. 

^ They are perhaps the descendants of converted Hindus not q^uite thoroughly Mnslimised. 
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The census thus divides the people, accorcliuff to 

C p Sj^I u s • 

occupation^ into those who get their living from the laud 
and those who do not :— 


Religion. 

AORI'CtJLTURAIi. 

N'ON-AOHrCUI.- 

tdrAl, 

ToTAt* 

Landowners. 

Cultivators, | 

1 Male. 

TemalC. 

Male, j 

Female. 

Male. 

Female 

Male. 

Female. 

Hindfis ... 

Musaluiftns 

Christians »f. 

Total 

72,967 

1,283 

2 

66,740 

1,219 

3 

223,150* 

70,473! 

124 

630,937 

62,231 

74 

175.269 

34,640 

158 

160,333 

29,510 

172 

971,385 

106,403 

284 

848,060 

92,969 

249 

74,252 

^ 67,962 

793,748 

693,292 

210,073 

180,024 

1 

10,78.078 

941,278 


The agricultural population numbers, therefore, 1,629,254 souls, or 
80‘6 per cent, of the whole. Of these 132,507 ai'c Muliammadan, and the rest 
Hindus. The percentage (8’23) of the former is extremely low, but there 
exists little reason to doubt its accuracy. Of the Hindus 189,707, and of 
the Musalmans 2,502, arc landholders. The total gives a percentage of 
8*71 landowners to every 200 agriculturists, which is rather a low propor¬ 
tion, considering the number of villages aud shares distributed by grants in 
hirt} The proportion of Muhammadan to total landowners is 1*57 per cent.— 
a further proof of the small influence they possess in the district. Taking 
the total agricultural population, we find 1*16 acres of cultivated land to each 
individual ; and as we may assume about one able-bodied cultivator to every 
five individuals, the average holding must contain about 6 acres. 

The returns of 1872 divide the adult male population into six classes, 
Classification of non- which the fourth is the agricultural ; and distributes as 
agricultural population, follows the classings of the remaining or noii-agricultural 
classes. The first or professional class embraces all Government servants and 
persons following the learned professions or literature, artistic or scientific 
occupations. It numbered 2,999 male adults, amongst whom are included 191 
puroJiits or family-priests, 218 pandits or learned Hindus, 99 musicians, and 
so on. The seconder domestic class numbered 27,107 members, and comprised 
all males employed as private servants, washermen, water-carriers, barbers, 
sweepers, innkeepers, and the like. The third represents commerce and num¬ 
bered 10,389 males ; amongst these are all persons who buy or sell, keep or 

r ^ ^in/Va, ** Teinires.^' 
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lend money and goods of various kinds, such as shop-keepers (4,005), money¬ 
lenders (955), hankers (224), brokers (36), and all persons engaged in the 
Conveyance of men, animals or goods, such as boatmen (1,946), pack-carriers 
(1,479), and ekka or cart-drivers (357). The fifth or industrial class, contain¬ 
ing 33,861 members, includes all persons engaged in the industrial arts and 
mechanics, such as necklace-makers (294), masons (32t»), carpenters (1,977), 
and perfumers (16) 5 those engaged in the manufacture of textile fabrics, such 
as weavers (3,994), tailors (1,104), and cotton-cleaners (967) those engaged 
in preparing articles of food or drink, such as grain-parchers (538) and con¬ 
fectioners (308) 5 and lastly, dealers in all animal, vegetable, or mineral sub- 
stancesi The sixth class contains 55,437 members, including labourers 
(51,608), persons of independent means (203), and persons supported by the 
Community and of no specified occupationi The field labourers, as opposed to 
those who, like the beldars and Lunias, work chiefly on roads and other public 
works, should perhaps be included in the agricultural population. The number 
of boatmen, though large, is probably understated. Almost all the very con¬ 
siderable heavy traffic of the district is carried by water. The chief resorts of 
bargees are Bar ha j, Dhani, Gorakhpur, Gola, and Barhalganj ; but their con¬ 
stant passage from one place to another must always render their enumeration 
somewhat difficult. During the past ten years but 7,322 inhabitants of this 
district (1671 females) have been registered for emigration beyond seas. Theii? 
priucipd destinations were Trinidad, Mauritius, Jamaica, Demerara, and the 
French West Indies. 

From the occupations of the people we may pass to notice sonie of theii? 
Customs and mode customs and habits of life. The councils known as 'panclid^ 
yat are mostly in vogiie amongst the lower castes. The 


oi life. 


Pancliayats, 


members are elected by the votes of the brotherhood. Their number, originally 
five, is now rather indefinite, and in some cases includes 
every present adult male of the fraternity. The panel is 
tnost often convened to decide questions of caste morality. Its sentence on the 
offender takes as a rule the form, of a money fine; and this is usually spent in 
feasting as many members of the caste as possible, the judges themselves being 
always included. 

An appeal often lies from this primitive court to the chaudliari or head- 
man of the clan, wffio was until lately a personage of much 

tJhaudharis. . ’ \ . 

recognized importance^ It is said that cnaudiians were at 
first peculiar to the Baniya and Kabar castes. They have now been adopted by 
every class except Brahmans, Eajpiits, Agarwala Banijas, Kayaths, and tho 
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upper order of Musalmans : by every class • in fact that holds panch&yats. The 
lower Musalmans, such as weavers (Juldha), are not without their chaudharis. 
The office is, as usual in India, hereditary. But if the successor is consi¬ 
dered unfit, the members of the caste concerned electa panchayat, whoj after 
enquiring into the claims and qualifications of each candidate^ appoint a neW 
chaudhari. In important elections, such as that of a headman for the Baniyds 
of the chief market in Gorakhpur, Government assent was till very recently 
necessary. And the chaudhari was held responsible for any serious breach of 
the peace within his jurisdiction. 

For his services, such as they are, the chaudhari is repaid in several 
different manners : 

(1). if he be headman 6f a market, he receives a small percentage^ often 
i ser (about ^tb.) in the rupee’s worth, of all grain sold. In S^ihibganj bazar, 
however, he gets a fixed sum (about 8 annas a month) from each trader who 
uses the market. Any dues levied by the landlord of the bdzar are collected 


by the chaudhari. 

(2) . If he is headman of a craft or caste, like the carpenters or black¬ 
smiths, he is paid by a percentage on their earnings, usually about one-third 
of an anna in the rupee. 

(3) . If he belongs to some class, e, g,^ the MallAh, in which this arrange-^ 
meat would not work well, he is usually remunerated by presents of two or 
three rupees at marriages, and by one-fourth of all fines levied under orders of 
the panchayat for caste offences. 

The diet of the labouring classes is usually limited to one meal a day, 
with perhaps a remnant for the evening. The food is 
coarse rice (mota dhan)^ kuao pulse, barley when cdieap, 
and cucurbitaoeous fruits, such as the laukl and nemia, \Vater~nuts (7Vapa 
hispinosa) are eaten when obtainable; and in years of scarcity the berries and 
roots of the forest. A man’s food costs from -J-ths to |ths of an anna per day. 
The middle classes eat all kinds of rice, barley, arhar pulse, wheaton flour whore 
cheap, and fish. The average cost is two to three annas a day. The Idgher classes 
eat the better kinds of the same grains, fish, and fruit, which is very abundant. 
Except by Muslims and the lower castes of Hindus, flesh is always avoided. 
Those who eat neither flesh nor fish are known as Bhagats or ascetics. 


habitations. 


The houses in this district are almost all tiled, as thatch is found not to 
stand the heavy rainfall. The walls, as a rule, arc of 
moistened earth well plastered. In the neighbourhood of 
the forests, however, they are built of brushwood woven round upright posts, 

e., about 2i per cent. 
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and tho roofs are* often mere leaves matted strong^ together by means of 
bamboo splints. The cost of a common tiled house in an ordinary village is, 
including the price of labour, from Es. 20 to 35. That of a better class build¬ 
ing, with well-beamed roof and doorways and the best tiles, is from Rs. 50 to 75. 
The brick houses, which are usually two-storied, have a good deal of wood¬ 
work about them, and demand an outlay of from Rs. 350 to 25,000 or more. 

Turning to religious buildings, we find two or three well-marked forms of 
Temples and Hindu temples. The oldest consists of a square base, with^ 
mosques, ^ sharp pyramidal roof or spire, thus— 



The next is similar, but the lines of its spire are convex instead of 
straight, thus :— 



370 gobakhpuk 

The third is a further development of the second forin into the doni% 
usndlly adopted foi^ Muhammadan mosques, thus . 



The expense of building an ordinary sized temple is said to be Rs. 2,000^ 
a mosque, being usually larger, would coat more. 

The absence of fanaticism amongst the Musalmana has been already 
, • noticed. They are mostly Shias, but the more influential 

Keligion. among them are, with the exception of the Mian Sahib, 

Sunnis. The Brahma Samaj is not making much progress, hut has been 
adopted by a few educated men in Government employ. The Christian roligion 
gains a few converts yearly, but has never made any marked advance, The 
Christian village of Bisharatpur was founded in the last deoade by Mr, Wilkin¬ 
son, a missionary. It has already a fair number of inhabitants, who support 
themselves partly by agriculture. 

Hinduism is of course the prevailing roligion, and its 
votaries may be divided into the following classes:— 

(1) . Those who have no marked preference for any one deity as compared 
with another, and will worship anything provided tliat it has boon daubed with 
a splotch of red paint, and the worship is not forbidden by their Brahmans. 
These are the uneducated, and therefore the majority, of Hindus. 

(2) . W orshippers of Siva or Mah^deo, the destroying god, and his consort, 
P4rvati or Bhaw&ni. These are the most numerous of the more educated 
j3ectaries. 


Hinduism, 


(3), Worshippers of Vishnu, the preserving god. These are not so 
numerous. 

(4). Worshippers of Vishnu’s incarnations, Mma and Krishna. Tlieso 
are jafher deified heroes than deities, and, being more human than the gods just 
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mentioned, are perhaps more popular. A portion of the respect paid to Rama 
is extended to his wife Sita and his monkey ally Hanuman. 

(5). Worshippers of local deities and of deified mortals, such as Gorahh- 
nath and Kabfr. This class perhaps includes more persons than any except the 
first. 

As elsewhere, the great mass of Hindus have no very clear ideas 
on religion, as distinguished from casta formalities and rites connected with 
jsuch events as birth, death, or marriage. Their creed may be summarised as a 
belief in supernatural beings with power to harm them, and in the sanctity of 
Brahmans, A general worship is accorded to all the deities atfove detailed. 

But it is to the local divinities and the local shrines that persons seeking 
Local places of Special favours have recourse. The chief of such shrines 
pilgrimage. jg undoubtedly that dedicated at Gorakhpur to Gorakh- 

ndth, a personage who probably lived no earlier than 1400 A.D. This is in 
fact allowed by the more intelligent of his worshippers. But they explain that 
both Gorakhnath and his preceptor, Machhendar Nath, were merely illusions 
sent to reveal the shrine which had been built in the golden age, and that 
Machhendar Nath is really a name for Vishnu. Other legends relate that 
Machhendar Nath was a form of the Fourth Buddha, Loheswara, and that 
he acquired the name because he assumed the form of a fish (matsya) to listen 
to Siva. His residence was on the hills beyond Nepal; and Gorakhnath, 
having produced a drought in that country, got him to descend into the valley, 
where he worshipped him and obtained a blessing. 

The present shrine is said to have been built by Fiddi Khdn, to whom 
the tomb of Kabir at Maghar is also attributed; but is really much later. It is 
acknowledged that the first temple was destroyed by order of the bigoted Au- 
rangzeb (1658-1707), and Wilson says that the present temple was built by 
Budheuath, a prior (mahaut) of monastics, who lived not more than eighty years 
ago. This temple is visited^ by over 10,000 people on the Shiiiratri festival. 
The temple of Siva at Dudh N4th, in the forest between the capital and 
Rudarpur, that of Parasu Bama at Sohndg iu Salempur-Majhauli, and the 
images near Kasia, are, with the above shrine and the tomb of Kabir, the 
chief goals of pilgrimage anaongst the common people. Both the figures at 
Sohn4g and those at Kasia appear to be representations of Buddha. But their 
origin has long been lost sight of, and it is to the glamour of mysterious anti¬ 
quity that the sanctity of their unknown gods must be assigned. The temple 
at Dudh N5.th and shrine at Maghar perhaps owe their celebrity to much the 
same feeling, 

I fa Phalgun (Pebruary-March.) 
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The language of the common people is a peculiar variety of the Bhojpuri 
dialect. It in many cases approaches Bengali rather than 
Language. Hindi ; but would probably be just as unintelligible to a na¬ 

tive of Bengal proper (excluding Tirhiit) as to one from Agra. Bishan Dat 
Pande has written on this subject a book which;, if nob printed already, cer¬ 
tainly merits printing by Government; and an elaborate analysis of the local 
grammar will be found in the appendix to Mr. J, R. Reid’s Azamgarh Settle¬ 
ment Report. From these sources, and some notes kindly supplied by 
Mr. Crooke, have been taken the following brief particulars 

Verh$^ 


(1). Tlie present tense of the verb to be ” is almost always supplied by 
an old root^ distinct from that of /wna, thus— 


SlNGaiAR. 

1st. Main or mon bdton* 
2nd. Tajw bdte. 
ard. u bd. 


PtTJKAr.. 
flamhan hdtin, 

Tunhan hdto. 

Vnhan bdten or hdlainn, 


The present tense of other verbs is conjugated in the same manner. 

(2). The inOnitive and future tense are always formed with a h termi¬ 
nation,^ as rahahj to remain ; main raJiabon^ I shall remain. The latter is thua 
conjugated :— 


Singular. 

1, 

Main rahabon^ssmain rahunga, 


2. 

Tain raha be. 


3. 

Urahab. 

Plural. 

1. 

Hamhan rahab. 


2. 

Tain rahaho. 


3. 

Unhan rahabain. 


(3.) The past participle and past tonso are compounded of the root and 
an 7 suffix. Thus mdral struck; main ralial^ I remained ; tain dehliat rahlo, you, 
kept looking. 

(4.) The active past tense is hardlv ever formed with the usual 
but by I, and terminations changing according to the person. Thus— Vlmar-*. 
IvB^us ne mdra ; uh marlen=^unhon ne mdra. 


Pronouns, 


(1), The pronoun of the 1st person is thus declined : 


Singular. 

K. Main or mpn. 

G. Mart ffion', more, 
Jh Acc., monJte, moke, 
Ab.‘ Monse, 


Plural. 

Ilamman, hamhan. 
Harnar^ hamari , fiamdre, 
JBamranke hammanke 
Hamranse, 


^It is a mistake, as pointed out by Dr. 3?itz Edward Hall (Hindi Beader\ to BXtpposG that this 
root has any connection with that {bH) which supplies the preterite hhatjd, ^ So, else¬ 

where in the Benares^diyision, puchheba is used for puchhega, and the like This is In fact 
merely another instance of the interchange of b and g. The most fainilicr illustration that 
can perhaps he selected is the change from Guillaume to ** Bill/* 
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(2). As in other modern languages, the pronoun of the 2nd person is 
I’arely used in the singular. The plural is thus declined 


Honorific. Ordinary. 

N„ Raure {dp'), Tain^ tunlian. 

G. Rdunr or raitre. Tukdr, tor^ tunhanke, iuharaHkef 

D. Acc. raure, Toke, torake, tunhanhe^ tuharu,nke, 

Ab. Raure log se {i), Tumse, tose, 

(3). The declensioti of the demonstrative pronounS; those of the 3rd 
person/ may be shown thus 

Singular. I Plural. 


Singular, 

N. U or € {wuh or yih)» 

G. Okar^ ekar, okarr, 

D. Acc., Okarki, okarM^ eke. 


Unhan, inhan. 

t/nhanke, okararike, inhlitnke, eharanke» 
Ditto, ditto. 


But besides these peculiarities in verbs and pronouns there are many 
others. Such is the habit of using what may perhaps be called diminutives, 
instead of the original nouns. Thus ghurawa is more often heard than ghom, 
kodua than kodo, dhohinia and hitiya than dhobin and iedL The participles 
barhka and chhutka are used instead of their cognate adjectives bara and 
chhota, A large number of words formed by metathesis from more familiar 
forms are commonly used in this district. Champona^ or cliaupna for instance, 
takes the place of pahunclina^, niman of iimda, Idnish of ndlishj and hhdioan of 
khardb, A complete list would fill several pages, but a Rural Glossary is 
being compiled by Mr. Croolve. 

No local literature, even in the form of a newspaper, exists. The district 
can boast of one printing press at Gorakhpur. 

Though still sadly deficient, education has of late years made considerable 
progress. How much better than their fathers the rising 
generation are instructed is shown by some statistics taken 
at the last census (1872). Of those over 12 years of age only 1‘9 in 1,000 were 
found able to read and write; but amongst those under 12 the proportion rose 
to 3 in 1,000. 

About 1835, Buchanan^ noted that the ordinary country dialect w^as 
universally employed; that in many divisions of the district there was not a single 
schoolmaster, and that,except children of literate parents and the highest families, 
none learned to read and write. The schoolmaster, who was affectionately and 
even respectfully addressed as Bhaiydji^ in some places taught during the rains 
alone. Writing only Devanagari, and not the cognate characters used in business, 
the Pandits were useless for ordinary correspondence. In 1847 the Collector, 
Mr. Tucker,^ remarked that with the exception of some Brahmans to calculate 
fortunate moments, someKayath officials, and a few respectable Muhammadans, 
a population of millions was in a state of utter ignorance.” 

^ Eastern India^ //, 429. ^Educational Statistics compiled under orders of Goyern- 

meut, N.-W. H., by Mr. U. Tlioraton, C.S, : Calcutta, I85u, 
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In the whole district, which was then vastly greater than at present, there 
were but 428 schools; of these243 were Persian, 170 Sanskrit, and the remain¬ 
der Hindi. In the Persian schools the Daulat-UBlind, a work on gardening 
and agriculture by Mr. Fenwick, w^as much appreciated; but these schools 
seemed less susceptible of improvement than the Hindi, whose teachers showed 
less self-confidence and presumption. The total number of school-attending 
children was 3,808, of whom the bulk were Brahmans (2,239) and Kayaths 
(775). 

The system of kdlJcahanil or primary village schools was introluced in 
1849, but cannot be considered to have made any re il progress until after tlie 
mutiny. There are now (1877-78)3 as shown in the following statement, 180 suOli 
seminaries 


Statistics of Schools in tfie Goi^akhpur distnot, 1S77-78. 


Class of school. 


f Zila or district (middle B.) 
I Tahsili and parganah 
Government! Halkabandi ... 

and j Government girls 
municipal. | Municipal boys i 
4 „ - girls J 

Aided by i Boys 
Goverumeuti Girls ... 

Unaided, ... ] Missionary and ) 

( Indigenous f 
Total 


•w 

o . 

5.a 

3 OQ 

Number of 
scholars. 

1 =^ . 
rg CO 
os O 

'VS P3 

os 

® 'S 

9 S 
cS 

<3 , 

os 

o> 

.£3 

03 

CU 

4A 

to 

0 

0 

Expenditure 
borne by the State 

Total 

charges. 

CO 

rrj 

•S 

s 

Muslims. 

Others. 

1 

83 

57 


110-98 

18^07 

1,916 


7 

370 

64 


329 55 

5-6 

1,823 

1,866 

ISO 

€871 

290 

... 

6255 

2'7 

17,019 

17,10.3 


53 

3 

... 

3,5 

7*6 

267 

267 

5 

205 

5( 


^93 

2-78 


628 

11 

561 

138 

139 

‘ 67 a 

11 34 

3,816 

9,(590 

6 

34 

26 

138 

136 

1300 

6U4 

1,7,77 

;95 

504 

87 

... 

644 

i-a 


3,178 

40’ 

8771 

72\ 

277 

8381-53 

43,1 4 

25,344 

3,4,11/^ 


Zila, 


in conceit with the local educational committee. Of tlio 
latter the Magistrate is, as usual, ex offuio President, and one 
of his Assistants} Secretary. The committee exercises direct controlovor all schools 
except the zila school at Oorakhpiir. This is of the mi<ldlo B. class, winch 
instructs boys up to the standard of the middle-class vernacular examination. 
The Inspector reports somewhat unfavourably on this sohool, anch unless it 
improves “after not too long a period, could not advise its maintenance in its 
present status.” 

The tabsili and parganah schools are at Barhalganj, Majhauli, Hfita, 
Tahsiii and par- Ramkola, Siswa, Ldrh, and Piprauli. The I'esiilts of tlio 
^ middle-class vernacular examination showed that of those 
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scliools Barbalganj alone could be classed as efficreiif;.” Of the halkabandi 
ficbools 8 are returned as upper and the remainder as lower; of the former three 
are pronounced ^^really/^ and the rest fairly good.’’ The returns of attendance 
may be deemed as accurate as careful and persistent scrutiny can make them. 
Teachers have been warned against keeping on the roll dummy names, and 
informed that quality not quantity, the efficiency of the school and not its 
numbers, is the point on which their credit depends. Here as elsewhere there 
is great difficulty in obtaining good halkabandi masters. ^^It is almost 
impossible to get good local men on the present pay (Rs, 5 to 10 monthly); 
while outsiders, even if better qualified from an eJucational point of view, 
entirely fail to conciliate or command the respect of parents; and schools under 
their charge rapidly dwindle away and become comparatively useless.” Fees 
levied at 6 pie per head monthly on the children of non-agriciilturists have 
reduced the attendance in these schools, and it has been decided no longer ta 
charge such fees for elementary instruction. The progress of other schools 
detailed above has been satisfactory, but not such as to call for special 
notice. 

The increase of education is perhaps attested by the increase of post-office 
„ , ^ transactions during the past ten or fifteen years. That in- 

crease may be shown as follows, by a statement of financial 

results:— 


Heceipis in rupees, \ Charges in rupees. 


g 

Miscellaneous savings, 
fines. 

Passengers and parcels. 

Deposits, guarantee 

funds, family funds. 

Remittances. 

Postage. 

Total receipts. 

Charges, fixed and con¬ 
tingent, salaries, &c. 

Mail service. 

Remittances. 

Other charges, refunds, 
advances, printing. 

Cash balance. 

£tO 

•4^ 

o 

1 B ■ 

1861-62,' 

74 

2,125 1 

20 j 

6,091 

5,780 

13,090 

6,094 

2,126 

6,287 

<•» i 

140 

13,647 

1866-66, 

219 

187 

... ! 

6,375 

5,992 

11,773 

2,048 

3,317 

6,038 

323 

47 

11,773 

1870-71, 

S92 

M. 

79 

17,747 

9,177 j 

27,296 

12,956 

4,217 

9,892 

70 

160 

27,295 

1875-76, 

67 

... 

98 

18,640 

9,642 

28,437 

18,563 

••• 

9,628 

103 

143 

28,437 


The receipts from staging bungalows were formerly credited to post-office 
instead of public works, and amounted in the first of the years here mentioned 

48 
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to Rs. 3,847. Tliere are 1*8 imperial and 18 district post-offices, tlie former 
being divided into one central (sach^) and two subordinate, with their respective 
branch offices. The imperial offices are at Gorakhpur (central), Barhalganj, 
and Tamkdhi (both subordinate), Bdnsgaon, Belaharia, Deoria, Hdta, Kasia, 
Barb, Maharajganj, Mansurganj, Padrauna, Pipraich, Rigaali, Rudarpur, and 
Salempur (all branches to central office), Barhaj and Gola (both branches to 
Barhalganj). The district offices aroat Barbi, Belghat, Biraieha, Ghaura, Kdzi- 
pur, Khdnpur, Kotibhdr, Musela, Niclilaval, Panera, Piiisia, Ramkola, Semra, 
Sahnjanua, Tarakulwa, Tutibhdri, Bishanpur, and Taria Sujan. The annexed 
statement gives the number of letters, newspapers parcels, and books received 
and despatched during the years above mentioned :— 




186L63. 



3865-66. 



1870-71. 



1875-76. 



Letters, 

Newspapers. 

Parcels, 

Books. 

Letters, 

ea 

s 

1 

? 

& 

OQ 

S 

1 

o 

W 

Letters. 

on 

u 

a> 

1 : 1 * 

eS 

1 

Parcels, 

Books. 

B 

0 

r/3 

h 

03 

ca 

'A 

Parcels. 

r4 
. .M 

0 ■ 

S 

lieceived, 

116,078 

16,036 

4,569 

i 

1,602 

167,7S2j 

12,079 

2,037 

1,186 

188,692 

13,226 

1,652 

3,005 

350,688 

18,824 

■liSSsj 

2,310 

Despatch¬ 

ed.! 

97,053 

2,063 

440 

60 i 

150,156. 

4,104 

1,869] 

1S8 

239,8141 

5,500 

945 

651 

... 

... 




The regular police are, like education and the post-office, an introduction 


Police. Pormer of British rule. To the misgovernmenfe of the Ouclh prefects 
systems. (dmil) police was unknown; and during the brief re-estab¬ 

lishment of native authority in 1857 many landholders clamoured for the aboli¬ 
tion of this foreign innovation.^ The modern or village watchman was 

represented in ante-cession times by the Msddhj a servant or official paid by 
the villagers to guard their crops. But in the north there existed a special 
gendarmerie known as Bantarids, who perhaps held rent-free land in payment 
of their supposed services in tracking offenders and recovering stolen goods 
from the forest. The grant of rent-free holdings was certainly confirmed to 
them about the time of the Nepiilese war (1814),^ 

Under the system introduced with the Company’s government (1801), 
the tahsildars were supposed to maintain a police force out of the percentage 
(11| per cent.) allowed them on the revenue. But, owing to the untrustworthi¬ 
ness of the tahsildars themselves, and the opposition of influential landholders, 
this pra^ctice soon declared itself a failure. In 1809 a force of barhanddz or 
grenadiers^ was organized to protect treasuries and travelling treasure; but of 
^ Ko record of covers despatched has during late years been kept. ® Wingfield’s 

JVnrrafiufl, para. 36. ® EUiot’s SuppUmental Crlossart/^ art. “ Bantaria.’^ 

t H Llgktnmg is the literal meaning of this title, 
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police work, in the sense of protecting private property, tBey did notliing. 
Stations for -these barkaudaz were established at the tahsiJs and some places of 
importance along the high roads, such as Barhalganj and Nichlaval; while along 
the Oudh frontier a strong force of mounted police was kept up to prevent the 
irruption of Badhaks and similar marauders from that misgoverned country. 
About 1818, ofScers were first appointed to the permanent charge of barkandaz 
posts, with power to arrest and send up for trial criminals oSending within 
their jurisdictions. And this would appear to have been the genn of the police 
circle {thdna) system. 

About 1835 again, when a revision of the police administration took 
place, the number of thanas was increased, and an efficient force assigned to 
each. This measure was by no means premature. Some of the jurisdictions 
extended over 800, 900, and even 1,000 square miles. The ^lite of the police, 
we are told,^ were still employed in preventing the invasion of criminals from 
Oudh. But what immediately led to enquiries and reform was the repeated 
execution by their capfeors of thieves caught red-handed in the theft. The im¬ 
possibility of obtaining legal redress in the general dearth of policemen perhaps 
left the party of order no other alternative. 

There are now 40 police stations, whereof 16 are of the first, 18 

, of the third, and six of the fourth class. The first 

Modern system. 

class stations, which have usually a sub-inspector, two 
head and a dozen foot constables, are at Gorakhpur city, B^nsgaon, Pa- 
drauna, Hata, Barhalganj, Gola, Rudarpur, Khukhandu, Barhaj, Kasia, L&rh, 
Belghat, Kazipur, MahdrAjganj, Tarakulwa, and Semra. The third class 
'stations, to which are generally attached two head and ’six foot constables, 
are at Deoria, Mansiirganj, Rigauli, Rudarpur, Barhi, Chaura, Khanap^r, 
'Rdmkola, Taria Sujfm, Kotibhar, Baraicha, NichMval, Piasia, Panera, Pipraich, 
Bishanpur, Sahnjanua, and Tutibliari. The fourth class stations or outposts, 
whose quota consists of but one head and three foot constables, are at Kanri- 
ram, Motiram-ka-udda, Fakir-ki-kothi, Gagaha, Belipar, and Ohanmukha^ 
Prom the thdnas or stations of higher classes these fourth class stations are distin¬ 
guished by the name of cliauku All police stations, of whatever class, are manned 
by the regular police enrolled under Act V. of 1861. They are assisted by 
municipal and town police under Acts XV. of 1873 and XX. of 1856 respec¬ 
tively. In 1877, the three forces together mustered 774 men of all grades, in¬ 
cluding 12 mounted constables. There was thus one policeman to every 5*92 
square miles and 2,608 inhabitants. The cost of the force was Rs. 96,378, and 
of tills Rs. 87,986 were debited to provincial revenues, the remainder being 
^ Sec Mr, E. A. Ueadc’a note on the revision of the Gorakhpur police. 
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defrayed out of municipal and other funds. The following statement shows for 
a series of years the principal offences committed and the results of police 
action therein:— 



Cases cognizable by the 
police. 

Value of 
properly 

Cases, 



Persons. 


Xears. 

Q 

1 

o 

o 

as 

Q 

1 Robbery. 

1 

Barglary. 

Theft. 

Stolen. 

Recovered. 

Total cognizable. 

A 

& 

•S 

u 

cu 

rd ! 

Pt 

1 'P 

Prosecuted to con¬ 
viction. 

Brought to trial. 

Convicted and com¬ 
mitted. 

'TJ 

OJ 

S’ 

Proportion of con¬ 
victions to per¬ 
sons tried. 

i870... 

4 

13 

1 

16] 

683 

1,445 

Rs. 

34,108' 

Rs. 

17,243 

3,072 

1,660 

6)8 

1,351 

976 

37.5 

72'2 

J871... 

i s 

13 

16 

1,100 

1,266 

27,207 

10,464 

2,858 

1,671 

, €64 

1,590 

1,366 

i 226 

85-8 

1872... 

i 

6 

6 

1,119 

1,650 

26,245 

18,427 

3,047 

2,867 

• 1,314 

3,052 

2,5901 

347 

84 86 

1873... 

9 

6 

13 

1,470 

2,667 

45,476 

. 20,179 

6,030 

3,828 

1,678 

3/223 

2,662' 

446 

82-28 

3874 . 

10 

8 

24 

2,282 

3,979 

64,970 

24,60li 8,663 

6,765 2,515 

4,767 

4,014 

443 

84 20 

1876... 

6 

1 

13 

1,804 

3.909 

37,364 

13,784 10,871 

4,803' 1,816 

3,553 

3,046 

291 

85 73 

1876... 

9 

3 

7 

830 

3,762 

31,238 

18,094 

11,360 

3,4 60! 1,8H) 

3,611 

3,264 

336 

90-01 

'1877... 

10 

14 

14 

1,011 

5,106 

28,867 

17,627 

113,388 

1 4,086 

2,6811 4,624 

4.126 

343 

91-U 


Besides the regular, municipal, and town police, there are 2,314 village 
and road watchmen (chattJcidar or gxirait^ marhaladar)^ organized under Act 
XVL of 1873, These were in 1877 distributed amongst the 7,110 inhabited 
villages^ of the district at the rate of one to every 829 inhabitants, and at a 
sanctioned cost of Rs. 83,388, met out of the 10 2 :)er cent. cess. 

Convicts imprisoned through the agency of the police just described 

^ sent to the Central Prison at Benares or the District 

JaiJ. 

Jail at Gorakhpur itself. The latter contained in 1850 an 
average population of 1,351 inmates; of 696 in 1860 ; and in 1870 of 609. 

'The number of prisoners admitted was 2,248 in 1860 and 1,891 in 1870. The 
principal statistics for 1877 may be thus tabulated :— 


Total 
number of 
prisoners 
during the 
jear. 

Hindus, 

Musahidns, 

Average daily number of 
prisoners. 

OQ 

Q> 

'ca 

m 

’cS 

a 

a> 

Pq 

to 

«u 

m 

.a 

*3. 

a 

0) 

2,457 

1,7^2 

817 

216 

24 

608-60 


^ There was till comparatively recent times 
aspignment of lands or contributions at harvest. 
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37 
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a watchman for every village^ paid by an 
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Of tte total number of prisoners, 110, principally debtors,^bad been im¬ 
prisoned by order of the civil courts- The total population of the district 
being 2,019,361 persons, and the average daily number of prisoners as above, 
it will be seen that *0301 per cent, of the inhabitants are as a rule in jail. A 
comparison of the number of admissions with the total number of prisoners 
during the year will show that 640 of the latter had remained in jail since 
former years. The mortality was more than thrice as high as in any other 
district jail of these provinces ; but 22 of the deaths were due to an. outbreak 
of cholera. The excessive casualties can hardly be assigned to the age or 
extreme youth of the jail inmates, as 42 of the persons who died wez’e between 
16 and 40 years old. Of the jail population, generally, 29 are returned as 
juvenile offenders, or persons under 16 years of age; 1,868 as between 16 and 
40 ; 415 as between 40 and 60; and 27 as above the latter age; but the age 
of the few remaining persons is not stated. The greater part of the average 
yearly expenditure on each prisoner consisted in the cost of his rations 
(Rs. 15-1-2^). The remainder was made up of his shares in the expendi¬ 
ture on establishment (Rs. 11-11-9^), clothing (2-13-llf), police guards 
(Rs.2-10-9|), building and repairs (Re. 1-6-5;^), hospital charges (Re. l-0-4:|-), 
and contingencies (Rs. 2-3-5). The average number of effective workers 
throughout the year was 493*25 ; and of these most were employed on build¬ 
ing or repairs connected with the jail (255*25) as prison servants (194*50), or 
on manufactures (103*50). The previous occupation of the prisoners was in 
few cases such as to fit them for profitable work in prison, the majority having 
been agriculturists (1,298), men of independent property or no occupation, and 
Government and domestic servants. Of non-agriculturists, a term which 
is presumed to include shop-keepers and handicraftsmen, there were only 
225. 


The lock-up (havaldt) for under-trial prisoners is at Gorakhpur a division 
of the jail. It had during the same year (1877) 2,376 
different occupants, of whom 1,911 were afterwards trans¬ 
ferred as convicts to the jail proper, and the average daily number of its 
inmates was 84. 

The fiscal history of the district begins with its cession to the East India 
Company in November, 1801.^ The wretched condition 
to which misgovernment had brought the country is vivid¬ 
ly portrayed by its first Collector, Mr. Routledge. Although the soil of the 
Gorakhpur district,” he writes in 1802, is proverbial for its fertility, and will 
certainly yield abundant crops (when properly cultivated) of the most valuable 
1 This sketch is based chiefiy on Mr. Eidsale's notes. 
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kinds notliino- but the common necessaries of life are now grown, and tlioso 
scantily. The Ja?na (revenue) will fall below the estimate, and this is purely 
owing to the exactions of the diiiil (Oudh governor) and his subordinates.’’ 
Mr. Routledge discovered also that the Oudh Nawab’s troops had received no 
pay for a year, and he had great trouble in making them evacuate the district 
They were, he says, a mere rabble, useless in war, but grievous as a burden on 
the unfortunate cultivators whom they were accustomed to squeeze for the 
^mil and plunder for themselves. ” 

The amil who, during the first year of our rule, was still employed in 
Khairagarh, was now brought to accouat Being found to have embezzled 
about a lakh of rupees, he was dismissed, and a European officer appointed 
to Khairagarh, which thereon was severed from the district.^ 

The 4mil having been dismissed, Mr. Reudedga proceeded to make arrange- 
ments for the collection of the revenue through tahsildars. 
Early admimstration. fixed salary, to which a percentage 

of the collections was added if they managed to realize a fair proportion of 
their balances. The first year was spent in ascertaining the condition of the 
district and its inhabitants, and in acquiring the information necessary to any 
plan of administering its vast area. The collector was at this time subordi¬ 
nate to the Board of Commissioners for the ceded provinces at Parukh- 
abad, and it was to them, therefore, that he reported his proposed arrange¬ 
ments. 

The collections of the first year (1801-02) necessarily showed a large 
balance; and it was determined to make a triennial settlement at fair rates,” 
with specially favourable terms for the cultivation of waste lands. This, the first 

Eirst settlement, assessment of Gorakhpur under British rule, marks the 
1803-04 to 1805-06 in- . . « 

elusive. snbstitution of settlement with the landholders themselves 


for the ruinous farming system of the later ISTawabs. The change has perhaps 
contributed more largely than any other measure to the immense advance in 
prosperity which the district has made under English government. 

Including various cesses (Rs. 8,940), the revenue of Gorakhpur-Basti and 
Biitwal had amounted at the date of cession to Rs. 6,27,570. But from this 
was to be deducted Rs. 77,715 of more or less permanent remissions {ndnMr 
and rodna ); and the net demand had therefore been Rs. 5,49,855 only. When, 
however, the first settlement was made, it was found that, owing to decreased 
cultivation and other causes, so large an assessment would, for the present at 
least, he futile. The demand was therefore fixed at Es. 5,44,555, or, deduct¬ 
ing remissions (Rs, 66,173), at Rs. 4,78,382, of which Rs. 27,4S2 fell on 

^ 27^.* 
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The new demand came into force with 1803-04 It had been esti¬ 
mated to increase during its third year (1805-06) by Es. 1 ^0,000, but the col¬ 
lections fell far short of expectation. 

But before the settlement came in forces other administrative measures had 
not been neglected. Security of life and property were as necessary for the 
collection of the revenue as intrinsically; and to restore order a large body of 
Company’s troops was imported into Gorakhpur. Attempts were made to esta¬ 
blish police jurisdictions; and advances were at the same time granted to land¬ 
holders to enable them to plough and sow their lands (1802-03). But^ as might 
have expected, the recipients squandered these sums in increasing the number 
of their dependents and other private expenses, and the efforts of the tahsfldars 
toorganize a police were strongly opposed by the Eajas and other powerful pro¬ 
prietors. 

The Eaja of Biitwal was especially contumacious. His refusal to permit 
the establishment of police posts within his domains was very near bringing 
him into open collision with the Company’s troops. It was reported in 1804 
that he declined to pay a balance of about Es. 12,000 due from him on 
account of the past two years. Inquiries showed that he had for many years 
under the Oudh regime succeeded iu evading payment of the revenue due on 
his lands north of Tilpur. In 1805 he was imprisoned; but as Nepalese troops 
at this juncture invaded his domaius, it was found impossible to recover the 
balance. The timidity of the peasantry was found as great an obstacle to pro¬ 
gress as the boldness of their landlords. Half a century of extortion and 
broken pledges rendered them suspicious of invitations to settle. It had indeed 
Suspicions of the ^ common trick for the dmil or his subordinates, after 

zamindars. entering into solemn engagements, that the cultivators 

should hold at low fixed rates, to seize ou the ripened crop and extort double or 
treble the sum before agreed on. 

It is not, therefore, surprising that these first advances of money proved 
a failure^ and that great difficulty was found in recovering even a part of 
them. 

From 1802 to 1805 the Collector was occupied in enforcing the authority 
J 802 to 1805 . “Dif* British Government and collecting the revenues of 

ficulties. triennial settlement. It was found absolutely necessary 

to have recourse to farming leases in many cases where the zamindars were 
either unwilling to accept or unable to satisfy the Government terms; and this 
led in some instances to armed resistance, which was met by sharp punish^ 

1 In his note on the current settlement Mr, Auckland Colvin gives a far larger sum, viz,, 

Ks. 6,81,293. 
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merit. Thus in 1803 one Damara Singh refused to acknowledge the British 
authority or to pay revenue. An armed force was sent against him, drove 
him into his fort, stormed it and razed it to the ground ; 
after which his estates were farmed. - Again, in 1805, the 
collector reports that the last of the forts held by contumacious zamindars 
had been levelled, and that a sharp watch was being kept to prevent their being 
rebuilt. In 1805 an attempt was made to raise the position of the tahsilddrs, 
Tahsiidars res- same time to provide an efScient police, by 

ponsibie for police, leaking these ofEcors an allowance of 11|* per cent, on their 
collections and holding them responsible for an efficient police administra¬ 
tion ’’ within their jurisdictions. 

A second triennial settlement in 1806 granted a slight redaction on the 

Second settlement and a great reduction on the nominal, demand of 

1806-07 to 1809-10 1805-06. The assessment of the district, including Basti, 

inclusive. fixed at Rs. 5,96,288, excluding remissions.’* The 

transit dues hitherto taken were lowered, and a tax on professions was abo¬ 
lished. Some effort was made to ascertain the capabilities of the different 
maJidls (estates) by examination of the papers kept by-the village accountants. 
The reduction seems to have been urgently needed, for, in some places, the 
zamindars were beginning to quit their villages for the forest, with threats to 
eject by force any one who should presume to till their lauds during their 
absence. 

In spite of all that had been done, sales of land for arrears of revenue 
Difficult position continued frequent. The impossibility of efficient super- 
of the Collector. . vision and control left the native officials almost completely 
to their own devices ; and native officials were in that day indifferent honest.” 
How was a single European officer, fresh to the district, and destitute of all 
those aids now available in the shape of maps, records, and well-informed 
subordinates, to form even an approximate idea of the effect of the assessments 
he proposed? How could he scrutinize the action of tahsiidars woi'king in 
parts of the country which he had never seen, even on paper ? It seems almost 
incredible, but it is true, that the collector was obliged to report his inability to 
describe the relative positions and extent of the parganas composing his 
charge.^ The enormous area and unsettled state of the district gave its chief 
officer no time to inspect details ; and though, as before remarked, the principle 
of settlement at fair rates with landholders themselves had at once been 
recognised, years elapsed before it could be more than nominally carried 
Out. ^ ■' ' ^ ■ • . .. 

^ Bs, 6,71,OTO according to Mr. Colvin. * See Mr. Kidsdale’s notes on 1805-06* 
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■Visit of the Board. 


Eeappoiuted, 1810, 


tlie peculiar position of tlie Rajas in Gorakhpur-Basti was now of 
Settieaieut with great service. To make settlements wirh them^ and even 
the Eajas. attain a rougli fairness in the process, was cmiiparativelj 

easy; while their position and influence served to check the talisildilrs and 
underlings of Government, no longer supported in their exactions by a military 
force. 

The tahsilddrs nevertheless managed to abuse their power pretty freely • 
and the police became, under their management, almost as 
oppressive as the rabble of the amils. In 1808; therefore, 
when the Board of Oommissioners made on the spot a protracted enquiry into the 
Tahsildars dia- administrationof the district, it was determined to abolish these 
officials and attempt a system under which the revenue should 
be lodged directly with the collector. Needless to say that this scheme at once 
proved a failure, and tahsildars were reappointed in 1810, 
the police administration being, however, taken from them. 
The machinery for thecollectioa, as for the assessment, of the revemie was still 
very imperfect. The size of the district and the amount of thick jungle into 
which defaulters could always retire, the want of system and of adequate in¬ 
formation, all rendered it extremely difficult to introduce any well-digested 
Freqiueucy of sales scheme. As the only means of cheeking arrears, sale of the 
for arrears. lands On which they occurred was resorted to, and carried 

out to an extent which soon caused fresh troubles. 

In 1812 the Board passed orders to reject sale in all cases where it could bo 
avoided, as the frequency of the process had given occasion to serious disturb¬ 
ances, and ill more than one case to successful resistance of authority. In 
1810-11, it seemed indeed as if the general dissatisfaction 
caused by these sales and by the misconduot of the native 
officials might excite violence requiring fresh military repression. But the 
new settlement of 1810 and the Board’s orders in some measure soothed the 
Banger averted prevailing discontent. The Rajas were pacified by^ obtain-* 
by third settlement, settlement made directly with themselves and 

not with their dependents. 

The other zainindars could make no formidable resistance without their 
aid, and so the danger passed off without very serious consequences. The 
effect, however, of the excessive sales was for many years afterwards felt in the 
reluctance of zamindars to settle on the waste lands still so extensive in the 
district,'*and more especially in the north.^ 

^ Amongst other estates the greater part of the Padrauna tahlka was sold ; the price obtained 
(Rs. SjOOO) was, however, so manifeetly insufScieut that the sale was aunulled. 
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Coming mto force with 1810-11, this third settlement seems to have 
been sanctioned for two years only. It was ultimately extended, however, for 
three years longer, expiring with 1814-15. In laying before the Board his 
proposals for assessment the Collector (1809) had to urge the inadvisability 
of making it permanent. His opinion was on this point accepted ; but when 
he proposed to settle with the birtias and other sub-proprietors in possession, 
he was taken to task for s porting with, and oftering violence to, the rights of 
the B^jas and taliikadars. The demand of the first year w’as fixed for the Gorakh- 
pur-Basti district at Bs. 6,21,220, excluding ndnkdr remissions (Rs. 80,000 ).^ 
The excise revenue was at the same time farmed for an average of Es. 83,000 
per annum. This settlement was financially a success; for, notwithstanding tho 
increase of sales for arrears, irrecoverable balances were small till 1814. la 
the latter year the Nepalese war of course diverted attention from their 


recovery. 

The operations of that war will be described elsewhere. Suffice it here 
Damage conse- say that the unfortunate Raja of Butwal was again th® 
Quent on the war. cause of the disturbance. The amount of damage inflicted 
by the campaign was very great, and security of life and property was through¬ 
out the district rudely shaken. Large numbers of people were reduced to a 
state of destitution, and the zamind&rs were not yet sufficiently tamed to resist 
the opportunities offered of indulging their animosities and reviving their ancient 
Frequency of feuds. Gang-robberies became frequent and singularly 

dacoities. bold. In 1813 over ten thousand rupees of Government 

treasure had been carried off by robbers while on its way to Azamgarh ; but in 
1814 an attack was actually made on the Bansi tahsili and was with great diffi¬ 
culty repelled. The assailants numbered over two hundred, and were armed 
with spears, hows and arrows ; and it was not before two barkandaz had been 
killed and several wounded that they were repulsed. In the same year also, near 
Magbar, twenty thousand rupees were carried off from Government treasure- 
carts after a pitched battle in which three barkandaz were killed and soventeeii 
wounded. Beveral other uusucoessful attacks wore also made on treasure parties 
during this and the two following years. 

Private property was, of course, exposed to still greater risk. Bat there 
Poverty of the present little private wealth to tempt the robbers, 

district. Oolleetor reported that there was no one able to contri¬ 

bute towards a Government loan, and that in his opinion there was no one 
whose bill for a thousand rupees would bo accepted in a great trading city 
like Calcutta or Patna. The greater part of the injury done to private property 
1 Or according to Mr, Colvin, who clearly includes these ndnkdr remi'Jsions, Hs. 7,18,027. 
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End of the war. 


waB tlie work of the Nepdlese or of hostile zammdars; but added to the 
unsettling effects of war, it produced great recusancy in the matter of revenue 
payments. Thanks, however, to the energy of the collector and his subordinates, 
who all (including the collector himself) received rewards for their services, the 
balances were not exorbitant. The demand of the tract which chiefly suffered 
was indeed so light that its non-collection affected the total returns but 
little. 

The war ended in 1816, and the frontier of the British territories was 
fixed at the end of the year. A considerable part of the 
Bfitwal territory was ceded to Nepal, partly in order to 
secure a convenient and even boimdary line, and partly to show our desire to 
treat the defeated Grurkhas generously. With the latter object were also made 
large money allowances. With the former, a large tract west of the Rapti and 
other territorial concessions were exacted from Nepald 

By the line thus laid down parganah Binayakpur was cut in two, and 
Adjust m e n t ot niore than half of it, with part of Tilpur,made over to Nepal, 
the boundary line, same time the loan of ten million rupees was repaid 

Cession of Khai- Nasvab Vazir by the cession of Khairagarh. Ohalda 

r&garh to Oudli, Nawabganj, which had hitherto formed part of Gorakhpur, 
was at the same time ceded to that potentate in exchange for some territory 
added to the Bhalijahanpiir district. 

These changes effected, the authorities were at leisure to direct their 
Internal adminis- attention exclusively to the administration of the district. A 
fresh or fourth settlement had opened wdth 1815-16, 
but was not formally sanctioned until after the close of the 
war. Its demand amounted to Rs. 6,86,175, excluding 
remissions (about Rs. 90,000) and excise. It continued 
in force for five years ending with 1819-20. Under its operation balances were 
small and sales for arrears less numerous. To encourage zamindars and to 
counteract a failure of the autumn harvest in 1817, the Board authorised large 
Settlement of the advances. Many Thards who had immigrated from the 
north were settled on grants in the outskirts of the north 
Haveli jangle, chiefly in tappas Lehra and Samakhor, 

A final proclamation had been issued at the commencement of the war, 
calling on the Thartis and other subjects of the British Government residing 
north of Nichlaval to migrate southwards. The object of this measure was 
twofold, It was hoped, by stopping the cultivation of the Tarai, to inflict loss 
J See Smith’s Five Years uf NepdL 
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on tlie Nep^l Governmenf); and at the same time to prevent Briiisli subject® 
from falling into the hands of the Gurkha troops. When the Gnrklia raids 
began in earnest, so many persons obeyed these orders that 55 villages were 
colonised on lands still khown as the Jungle Buridi grants. These settlements 
have continued to prosper ever since, and now include over a hundred villages. 
Their immediate effect was also most benoficial. Not only did the settlers 
themselves bring a large area under cultivation, but their example encouraged 
ijthers to settle on the land to the nortli and east. 

Trustworthy^ inforniatlon had at last been acquired regarding the capa- 
Statistical informa- hilities and condition of the district. In 1818 the coi¬ 
tion tot obtained. lector compiled a series of statements showing the progress 
of cultivation, the condition of the cultivators, the nature of the allowances made 
to the various pensioners and dignitaries, and the incidence of the Governmerii 
demand. These statements have unfortunately been lost; but the oorrespondciice 
Progresn of the regarding thorn shows that the district had to some extent 
recovered prosperity in the south, while still buckward 
in the north and east. These two portions of the district are frcquonily con¬ 
trasted. 

The south is mentioned as well cultivated, in some places with sugarcane 
' Prosperous con- other valuable crops. It was blessed with some fair roads, 
dition of the south, except in rare instances, with imniiiaity from 

breaches of the peace. It was also almost free from mischievous wild animals, 
which are mentioned as one of the chief obstacles to cultivation in tbo north. 
Backward state of latter portion was almost entirely imcultivated, for the 

the north. settlements of Thartis had only just begun. It was, more¬ 

over, extremely unhealthy, covered to a great extent by morasses and forests, 
and devastated by wild elephants. 

The condition of the cultivators throughout seems to have been very low. 

' Xtow condition of They had no rights of occupancy, and were almost all of 
the teuant clasis. lowest castes. They were despised by the landowners, 

ftnd treated with no more consideration than was cubsolutely necessary to preveut 
their running away, Tins, indeed, they were constantly doing, as the vast area 
still open to ciiUivatioa rendered it easy to find fresh haldings if life becaiin^ 
imsupportable on those they at present occupied. 

The revenue of the district (Gorakhpur and Basti) had now risen to 

about six and a half lakhs, and was collected with ease and 
Pifth setUemont. , ^ 

•PmposaUor making punctuality. A fifth settlement was about to be m^e, and 

II lermaaent. ^ proposed to make ibis pennanont. Operations began 
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in 1820-21 5 but before they were completed Mr. Holt Mackenzie’s Regulation 
VIL of 1822 made its timely appearance. Under this enactment were insti-* 
tuted a professional survey and a thorough inquiry into the condition of the 
various parganahs. For each were furnished statements showing the amount 

^ of cultivation and other details. The principle of assess- 

Survey* ^ ^ , 

ment on the capabilities of the soil, on the cnltivated and 

cnlturable areas, was recognized. Before this, assessment had been made on 

a rough guess of the rental, fuxmished for separate villages by the kantingo, 

and for the talukas by the taliikad^rs themselves.^ 

The result of these enquiries was to show clearly how little the district 

was ripe fora permanent settlement. The suiweyors, Lieutenants Grant and 

Wroughton, were strong in their demonstration of this view. They pointed out 

that the population was scanty, the inodes of cultivation imperfect, the peasantry 

depressed, the requisite capital wanting, and the landholders so ignorant and 

obstinate as to be utterly incapable of developing the resources of the country. 

Permanent setisie- The Scheme was abandoned, most happily as results have 
meut rejected. shown ; but theenquries made proved pf the greatest impor¬ 

tance. For the first time something more than a superficial enquiry was made 
into the position of the subordinate landholders ; and the nature of their tenures 
and the errors and defects of the old system of settlements on information pro¬ 
vided by the kanungos and village accountants were exposed. The papers kept 
by these officials were examined, and to some extent at least set right. Inquiries 
were instituted into claims made for the recovery of proprietary (zamiudari) 
rights, and illegal iippropriations of waste land were cancelled. Property 
acquired a tangible and enhanced value. And lastly, the acquisition of sys¬ 
tematic information enabled European officers to assume more directly the man* 
ageinent of the district, while the power and authority of their subordinates 
was limited and carefully supervised. It is not saying too much to affirm that 
this settlement gave a new and powerful stimulus to the progress of the 
district. 

Soils were classified into hangar or uplands, hUh {mattiydr) and dkud 
{hahia), rental rates being fixed for each. In the determination of tenures, a 
hoimty W 2 S paid to the ColleGtcr for every revenue-free holding which he dis- 
•Govered as liable to assessment. This inquiry brought to light a wholesale 
.system of fraud, many entire villages haying been entered as tax-free which 
had paid land-tax . up to the date of cession. Such false entries brought to 
punishment many village accountants and other Government officials. Settle- 

^ Or, to translate into less ftcenrato and technical language, for separate villages by 4ho 
pargaiiah registrar, and for the baronies bj the barons themselves# 
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ment was still made with the Eajas and other talukadars, but the Collector in 
many cases curtailed their power of enhancing the amount payable by their 
birtia sub-proprietors. It was ruled that such enhancements must not exceed 
in proportion the enhancement made in their own revenue since last settlement. 
The chief control of the district had in 1819 been transferred to the Board 
of Commissioners for Bihar and Benares, or, as it was afterwards styled, the 
Board of Eevenuo for the Central Provinces.” This new authority directed 
that the chief object in assessment should be to ascertain tbe average pro¬ 
duce of the soil, and the share in that produce usually paid to the zaminddr. 
The amount and value of the zamindar’s yearly assets being thus discovered, 
Government would leave him 10 per cent, for profits ; another 10 per cent, 
to cover calamities of season, insolvency of tenants, &c., and 5 per cent, for his 
trouble and expense in collecting the rents. In other words, the demand was to 
be fixed at 75 per cent, of the pi'oprietor’s average receipts. 

Thus assessed, the revenue for Gorakhpur-Basti amounted to Rs. 7,59,041, 
excluding the income from excise and ferries, which are now 
Exposure of frauds. timo.^ The settlement was comple * 

ted in 1824 and finally sanctioned in 1825. It lasted, in different parganahs, from 
ten to fourteen years, but meanwhile revisions and other causes had greatly in¬ 
creased its amount. The settlement in 1826 of parganah Amorha ^ added 
Rs. 14,000 and raised the demand of that year to Rs. 7,63,000. In this case the 
Board set aside the claim of the Raja, and ordered a direct settlement with the 
subordinate landholders. A revision in 1828 of the assessment on the Satdsi 
estate increased the district revenue by Rs. 7,000, while a similar measure in 
Ratanpur-B&nsi added during tixe following year Rs. 16,000. The assess¬ 
ment of parganah Shdhjdhanpur had, owing to want of time, remained unaltered 
at settlement. It in 1830 came under revision, yielding an increment of 
Hs. 26,600. "Without, therefore, allowing for the increase caused by progressive 
demands and assessment of waste laud, the demand of the fifth sottlomcnt had 
by 1830 risen to Rs. 8,12,600. Including all items, it can hardly have amounted 
to less than Rs. 9,00,000. 

The currency of the fifth settlement perhaps marks the transition from 

the misrule of violence to the reign of law. Disputes, which had boon formerly 

settled by riot or by the coercion of some bribed native official, now found their 

way into the courts. A special commission in 1826 x’ecommonded that tahsil- 

dars should be invested with judicial powers to try such disputes. A long in- 

„ , , quiry on the subject of sales for arrears recalled attention to 

palsft lux arrears. 

a Board’s order which* had in 1812 forbidden such sales, 
i Their proceeds being Rs, 18,910. f InBasti, 
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unless after due investigation into the circumstances. Tliis order had for a time 
checked the evil, but on the inter arma silent leges principle was forgotten dur¬ 
ing the Nepalese war. Between 1815 and 1821, therefore, sales went on briskly, 
and the enquiries now made in the fuller light of the settlement statistics re¬ 
vealed strange facts. The utter ignorance of the country, of the position of 
Their injustice in lower proprietors, and of the interests of all subordinate 
many cases. superior landholders, is shown by the fact that in the 

sales at first made all rights of every hind were declared cancelled, and the estate 
sold was surrendered to the absolute pleasure of the purchaser. Clear proof 

I’rr.uduiently con- ^as obtained that most sales had been manoeuvred by over- 
trived by native om- . ^ t i 

ciais. trusted native omcials, intent on buying at a bargain the 

auctioned land. These abuses had caused much discontent, and the auction- 
Administrative purchaser had in some cases been ejected vi et armis. They 
progress, ceased, and the effects of their suppression were soon 

visible. The revenue, which had been enhanced about one lakh and a quarter, 
was collected with ease, and even punctuality. The zamihdars were more con¬ 
tented than they had ever been before, and were induced by the longer term 
of settlement to extend their cultivation. Gang-robberies, though still not 
unfrequent, had become less daring. Riots, arson, and similar offences arising 
from local feuds regarding boundaries or waste lands, grew rarer. And the 
police began to exercise their proper function of guarding private property 
instead of merely acting as armed guards to escort Government treasure. 
Communications were improved, and the export trade in grain, which is 
now of so much importance, began to attract capital and to extend itself 
rapidly. 

There were of course many checks and hitches in the course of this improve¬ 
ment. In 1821 the Collector wrote despairingly to the 

Difficulty inprocur- , i . . t -i*. , n . * , ^ • r*'' 

iug trustworthy infer- Board about his inability to obtain trustworthy information. 

The records, he says,” are deplorably deficient; many im¬ 
portant documents have been extracted and others falsified or mutilated.” On 
another occasion, speaking of the kdnungos, he says they are utterly unworthy 
of confidence; they are possessed of valuable information, but retain it for their 
own purposes.” The system of collecting the revenue was still so unscientific 
that as a rule quarterly and, in some cases, monthly instalments were realised, 
without regard to time of harvest. 

In 1827-28 further information was collected. Invalid grants of tax-free 
land were resumed, and further inquiries as to the zamindar’s 
Progiess. right in waste plots were directed. The settlements of some 
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villages were^ on the other hand, lightened, as it was shown that their value had 
through spite been exaggerated. 

In 1829 Mr. R. M. Bird was appointed Commissioner of Gorakhpur, Gh^zi» 
Appointment of a zipur, and Azamgarh, with headquarters at the capital of the 
Commissioner. first-named district. At the same time the Board of Reve¬ 

nue (Central Provinces) was abolished and the Commissioner made subordi¬ 
nate to the Sadr (Supreme) Board of Revenue. 

Ill 1830 the first jungle grant was made to a European (Mr. Wilkinson), 
First jungle grant, ^hno, by a short-sighted policy, Government had 

^830. prohibited Europeans from settling in the country, and had 

ordered the collector on no account to allow such dangerous interlopers ” to 
establish themselves on Goverament lands. This prohibition was a relic of the 
time when the Company feared infringeinent of its trade monopoly, but had be¬ 
come an anachronism as commerce was discarded for empire. The stimulus 

which the grantees gave to the progress of the district is one 
Influence of the ^ ^ t t i p i . . p , . i , 

grants on the pro- or the most remarkable features in its Jiistory trom this date 

gress of the district, Mutiny. They contributed to the improvement of 

the country not only capital and energy, but personal influence. The protection 

afforded to the weak by their presence was of great importaiioe in a day when 

courts were few, and when large questions left the district staff little time to 

inquire into petty acts of tyranny. 

In 1833-34 the terms of the current assessments began to expire, and in 
Sixth settlement : proposals for a sixth settlement under Eogulation IX. of 

first recognition of 1333 the rights of tenants are for the first time considered, 
ena^nts rig its. scheme advised by Mr. Bird, and ivith slight exceptions 

adopted, was to ascertain the class and value of the crops grown; to discover 
the fair rental of the villages, much as is done now, by fixing soil rates; and to 
divide the rental, in the proportion of two to three, between G overnment and 
the zamindars. Tenants were to be granted leases for their holdings at a fixed 
rent not liable to enhancement daring the term of settlement. The chief dif¬ 
ference between this and former settlements was the negotiation of assessment 
with the sub-proprietors to the exclusion of the tahikdars, and the concession 
totbelatter inmostcasesof nothing more than a seigniorial allowance (mdlilcdna)^ 
The claims raised by some of the Rajas to the ownership of forests in which 
'Government was now making large grants were rejected. It was only 
conceded that no portion specially settled with them should be granted away^ 
except for speoial reasons. 
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Its accurate and exhaustive enquiries protracted the arraugement of 
Ificr'ease on the this settlement; but 'vvhen at last sanctioned in 1841-42^ it 
reyenue. sanctioned for twenty years. How great had been the 

material progress since last settlement is shown by the vast increase in the 
demand; without proving oppressive, it was fixed at Rs. 17,63,000 in 1840, 
rising through progressive increments and other causes to Rs. 20,82,000 in 
1860. 

One result of settlement was to expose in the north of the district much 

iB'urther exposure same abuses as had elsewhere come to light at the pre- 

T>f frauds by native Ceding assessment. The collector nodces in 1838 the extent 
ufecials. ... 

^ to which citizens of Gorakhpur had acquired, by intrigues 
with tahsil officials, snug domains in this remote tract. 

The revision of police before referred to suppressed at about the sam« 
Koad fund custom of deciding boundary quari*els by force ; 

and to develope the rising commerce of the district Govern¬ 
ment organized a road fund, committees of landholders being appointed in 
the different parganahs to suggest and supervise improvements. 

The new settlement worked extremely well. The only opposition against 
^ \ , it came from the Rajas, ^Yha resented the systemof an assess- 

1840. Successful . . ■ 

working of the new meat with their inferiors and dependents,as they considered 
,settlement, ^ 1 ^^ zamindars iiiactual possessionof the villages. In reporting 

the propossed arrangements for sanction, the Commissioner observes that the 
Rdjas and other taliikadars must suffer from a village settlement They are 
the very creatures of anarchy, and their revenues have in fact consisted of the 
Position of the large share of the Government’s rights they continued to 
Kajas. withhold.” This language was much too strong, as the rights 

UftheRijas were far older than those which the Rawab transferred to the Com¬ 
pany. But it was impossible that their power and influence should be maintained 
under a strong Supreme Government such as now held the country. They 
Were constrained to live at peace with each other, and having no longer any 
sovereign power, turned for excitenient and pleasure to a lavish expenditure 
On sensual pleasures. This soon brought them into debt^ and in some cases to 


tuin. 

The Eaja of Barhiapdr was one of the first to mortgage his property.^ 
The Raja of Gopalpur plunged deeply into debt.^ The Satasi and Majhauli estates; 
were both so mismanaged that at the outbreak of the Mutiny they were 6n the 

1 Arrears of revenue bad some time before this caused tbe transfer of a part of his estates 
to tbe Pindari chiefs settled in tbe district. - While reporting in 1S36>77 the settlement 
of Dburiapiir, Mr. Reade writes that it is “equitable, but must hasten tbe ineyitabk ruin of 
the Raja of Gopalpur, who is deeply sunk in debt/’ 

50 
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Terge of ruin. The Padrauna family were not much better off.^ The onl^ 
local magnate who seems to have improved his position was the R^ja of 
Tamkdhi. The MaharSja of Bettiah also extended his influence in the dia« 
trict, but hia residence and the bulk of his estates were then as now outside 
it. 

From 1840 to 1850 the improvement of the district was steadily Carried 
on. Treastu’ies were built for the safety of the Government money on its passage^^ 
and the roads were put in order. Tabs ills were erected and courts established 
in the interior of the district for the convenience of suitors. The clearance 
of forest and increase of cultivation perhaps improved the climate, and the state 
df the district generally was very encouraging when thrown back by the Mutiny 
(1857). This, as will be hereafter shown, eifocted considerable changes in 
the proprietary body. The estates of the Satasi, Chilliip^r, and Barhi^p^r Rdjas 
were confiscated, the titles of the two former becoming extinct. A part also of 
the Padrauna taliika was confiscated, and the stipend paid since 1845 to the last 
descendant of the Bdtwai R4ja, in compensation for his taldkadiiri rights in 
Tilpur, was abolished. 

Seventh or cur^ Preparations for the seventh or current settlement 
rent settlement. begun before the Mutiny and were resumed in 1859* 

The chief peculiarity of this assessment was the heterogeneous nature of 
the agency and methods employed. As in Meerut and Budaun, the collector 
was also the settlement oflScer. But, including as it then did Basti, his dis-* 
trict was the largest in these provinces. His numerous and varied labours left 
him, as might have been expected, no time to supervise and control the work 
of his settlement subordinates. Except in the case of parganah Shfihjahdnpur, 
his assistants were left to their own devices, assessing their parganahs in separ¬ 
ate fashions, and submitting separate final reports on their proceedings. The 
parganah just named was settled between the winters of 1856-57 and 1861-G2 by 
the collector himself, the late Mr. T.M. Bird, C.S.; parganahs Chillfipdr, Bhana- 
p^, Dhuri4p4r, Anola, Sidhua Jobna, and south Haveli, between those of 1859- 
60 and 1866-67 by Mr. J.. J. F. Lumsden, O.S., afterwards collector; parganahs 
Tilpurand north Haveli ^ in the winter of 1861-62 by Mr. P. J, White; Salem- 
pur-Majhauli and Silhat between the wintei*s of 1859-60 and 1862-63 by the 
late B4ba Pi4ri Mohan B4ndhopMhyay; parganah Maghar betvVeen those of 
1860-61 and 1861-62 by the late Mr. Herbert Wilson, C.S.; and parganah 

^ ^ m 1211 fasli, ie. about 1805 A. D., their taluka was sold for arrears j but an insuffl*' 

, cient price being offered, the sale was annulled, and one-half was placed under direct manage-' 
toent, the rest being restored to the family. In 1237 fasli the whole was restored to them, 
® In 1837,, for instance, at KhalUabad and Bakhta in Basti; and afterwards at Captainganj^ 
'S'aikoli^ and Flpilieh in Oarakhpur. » South Haveli included the Hazdr taksSl and Hata» 

portions of Hayeli; north Haveli its remaihing or MahWjganj portion. 
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Binayakpur between tboae of 1861-62 and 1863*^64 by the late Mr. H. LeP. 
Wynne, G.S. 

The operations of the settlement maybe described as usual under the 

, ■ three heads of measurements, rent-rates, and assessmentsi 

Measurements. ^ ^ -i-m 

The measuring agency varied little in the dinerent parga-* 

nahs. In four the paiivdris or village accountants alone were employed; but iu 

the remainder the ignorance or inexperience of these officials rendered the enter-: 

tainment of amins or skilled surveyors necessary. Five parganahs,^ indeed-,. 

were measured by the amins without the aid of the patwdris. The system of 

supervision employed by each of the six officers engaged in settlement was» 

much the same. Sargkanas or head amins were appointed over parties of frona 

25 to 30 other amins or patw&is; and the-work of these sarghanas was in turn 

checked as far as possible by the assessing officer himself. “ On the whole,’’ 

wrote Government in reviewing the settlement, although the measurements. 

were not made with the same close accuracy of figure and survey as those of 

the succeeding settlements, it may be safely assumed that the field maps are 

sufficient for all ordinary adnunistrative purposes, and the areas quite exact 

enough, to form a trustworthy basis for assessment,” The classification of area. 

was as follows::— 


Abisa in acres. 


Farganah. 

Uhassessable. 

Assessable. 

Revenue-free. 

Barren. 

r2 

3 

cS 

Q 

1 

S 

o 

Water. 

Cultivaiec 

u 

o 

% 

p 

Total cul¬ 
tivated. 

Total, 

Salempur Majbauli 

5,612 

70>782 

28,689 

12,143 

222,151 

35,121 

267,272 

374^398 

Silhat 

... 

1,464j 

31,600 

4*2,342 

4,020 

88,724 

10,949 

99,673 

179,089 

Sidhua Jobna 


6,934 

60,120 

92,763 

35,278 

121,892 

226,076 

347,968 

533,063 

Shahjahaapur 

«» 

1,084 

n,oi5 

10,611 

4,602 

23,907 

37,318 

61,220 

88,432 

South Haveli 


23,323 

48,484 

66,730 

i6>238 

161,471 

64,502 

225,973 

380,748 

North Haveli 


1,637 

28,504 

43,643 

16,264 

67,780 

100,420 

158,200 

248,148 

Bindyakpur 

• •r 

800 

1,947 

11,206 

2,281 

3,366 

11,953 

l6,3i8 

31,051 

Tilpur 

««« 

1,29P 

9,021 

I 32,788 

13,698 

11.565 

47,610 

59,175 

115,881 

Dhuriapar 

*#«• 

4,310 

65,697 

20,166 

7,332 

93,656 

22,063 

116,718 

203,222 

Aiiola 

* 1 • 

1,542 

14,37 i 

7,769 

2,346 

39,370 

6,906 

45,276 

71,803 

Chillupar 


573 

17,245 

8,831 

4,989 

13,009 

21.602 

34,511 

66,149 

Bhauapar 


4,951 

20,036 

9,169 

3,892 

33,604 

29,635 

53,239 

90,867 

Maghar^ 

«>« 

2,922 

34,414 

24,820 

10,199 

77.341 

32,223 

109,564 

181,919 

Total 

... 

55,531 

403,236 

1 379,725 

1 

133,081 

947.834 

635,273 

1,583,107 

2,664,270 


^The parganalis measured solely by amins were Chillupar, Bhauapar, Dhuriapar, Anola, 
and South Haveli j those measured solely by patwaris, Sidhua Jobna^ Tilpur^North Haveli, and 
Binayakpur. ® The figures in the line for this parganah are approximate only. Maghar 

has been halved between Gorakhpur and Basti, and but half the figures given in the 
Board’s review of settlement have been taken. 
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The next siep was to assume standard rent-rates for the various soils or 
tracts of each parganali, andj by applying these rates to the 

Eent rates, areas^ to ascertain the probable gross rental of each. In 

their manner of assuming such rates the assessing ofBcera showed great diver¬ 
gence. Mr. Bird gives no clue to the method he adopted; and it is even doubt¬ 
ful whether, in ascertaining the rental, he went through the formality of 
assuming rent-rates at all. If he did so, howevei’, he would seem to have 
fixed three general rates only, for clayey, loamy, and sandy soils respectively. 
Mr. Liimsden’s method ^Waried as his experience increased.”^ In Chillupfo 
and Anola he adopted soihrates, arranging his soils according to their composi¬ 
tion into two classes, and using the same rates indifferently for both watered 
and iinwatered land.^ His rates were based on those actually paid, as ascertained 
from personal enquiry on the spot, froTn the village records, and from the opi¬ 
nion of parganah officers. In Sidhua Jobna and South Havoli, following the 
custom of those parganahs, he assumed an average rate, not for each soil or 
village, but for each tappa as a whole. Mr. White sometimes adopted separate 
rates for different soils, and sometimes an all-round rate for an entire tract, 
But how such rates were framed, or on what induction of ascertained facts, is 
nowhere recorded. The rates of Babu Pldri Mohan were bused on the same 
data as those of Mr. Lumsden, and fixed for the three classes of clayey, loamy, 
and sandy soils. Mr. Wilson avowedly used no rent-rates, but depended chiefly 
on the results of inquiry into the actual rental returns of each village. Like 
Mr. Lumsden in Sidhua Jobna and south Haveli, Mr. Wynne framed average 
rates for each tappa, making no distinction between dry and irrigated lands. 
His rates were based on those returned by native officials as actually paid ; 
and he oheckevl them by comparison with the average rates per acre paid for 
various crops.^ There was one point in the methods of all these officers whioh 
struck the Board of Revenue as curious. Almost all explalnetl that the rent of 
land was influenced mainly by its position with regard to the village-site : 
by its situation,that is, in the inner {goind)^ middle {mhjdnd)^ or outer (pdlhY 
zones. But no single officer seemed to have adopted as the basis of his cal¬ 
culations this well-recognized arrangomeut. The rates adopted for the different 
soils or tappas of the parganahs assessed bj'-each officer will bo shown in 
the gazetteer articles on those parganahs themselves. Meanwhile it maybe 

^ ^ G. O. No. 2366A,, dated SOtla October, 1873. ^ It Rlioxild be romemhered that bi a 

district where the apdngdeTel is 30 hip:h as in Gorakhpur, the di/Iereuce in productive power 
rent between watered and imwatored land is less than elsewhero. Mr. Ijumsden’s two 
classes were(l) loam or loam and clay ; (’2)Rftnd. The CTsact method of <iheck i.j 

.rather obscurely stated. These words are derived respectively from Hiodi gwaind, 

,^ear, Persian miydn, giiddl? ; and lUudi paUa^ margin, diRtance, Tliey correspond to tfio 
or Adra, manjha or m<^jhaulaf and 6arha 'QX barhei of the 
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mentioned tBat tte average rate for the whole district, including Basti, was 
iis. 2-3-2 per acre. 

The application of the rent-rates to the total area, or, where rent-rates were 
discarded, other processes, gave for the whole Gorakhpur 
district an assumed rental of about Rs. 29,96,431.^ Deduced 
from this rental at 50 per cent.,^ the revenue would have reached Es. 1459^^215. 
Its actual amount was fixed at Rs. 15,53,607, or including the 10 per cent, 
cess and fees {nazrdnd) on revenue-free estates, "Rs. 17^39,894. In framing their 
assessments and even rent-rates, most of the settlement officials seem to have 
been guided by an estimate of the probable revenue and rental prepared by 
Mr. Reade in 1860. This officer, formerly a Commissioner of Gorakhpur, had 
drawn up a careful statement showing the increase which might d priori be 
expected from each parganah. His predictions of the gross rental coincided 
closely with those made by Mr. Robert Bird some twenty years before, and 
furnished a fairly true key-note for subsequent proceeding."^ Mr. Lumsden was, 
indeed, the only officer who worked with any pretence to independence of Mr. 
Keade’s estimate, or -who did not frame his rates more or less to suit that cal¬ 
culation. The assessments of Messrs. F, Bird and Wilson, who had either pro¬ 
bably or certainly worked without regard to rent-rates, were afterwards subject¬ 
ed to some critical examination. But in neither case could much fault be 
found with the result. Mr. Bird’s demand may have been deduced from a rental 
fixed by rule of thumb ; yet after Mr. Lumsden’s scrutiny, the Board decided 
that it should stand. A revision of Mr. Wilson’s assessment was proposed hy 
Mr, Money, Senior Member of the Board ; but the idea was abandoned when it 
was found that resettlement on more approved principles would scarcely alter 
the result. The incidence of the new demand, again including Basti, was 
Re. 0-13-1 on the cultivable, and Re. 1-1-7 on the cultivated area. The cor- 
responding figures of the past settlement were Re. 0-10-5 and Re. 1-1-3. The 
assessment just described was sanctioned for thirty years, expiring on the 30th 
June, 1889. The demand was in some cases progressive, not attaining its 
maximum until several years after the beginning of that term. 

In giving the official account of the collections and balances for the past 
ten years, the following statement will also show how the settlement has 
•worked:— 

^The reason why the assumed rental can be given but approximately is that the Basti and 
Gorakhpur portions of Maghar were settled together. We know, however, the amount of the 
ultimate demands assessed on each portion, and we know also the gross assumed rental for both. 
These form the data for a proportion sum whose result is the approximate assumed rental for 
XTaghar of Gorakhpur. ^It is perhaps hardly necessary to mention that at the settle¬ 

ments now current the denumd was reduced from § to | of the assets. 
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Year. 

Demand. 

Colleo. 

tion. 

Balan¬ 

ces. 

Paetiodlars or balai 

Heal 

ycE. 

Nominal. 

Percen¬ 
tage of 
balance 
on de-* 
mand* 

In train 
of liqui¬ 
dation. 

Doubtful 

Irreco¬ 

verable. 



Rs. 

Rs, 

Us. 

lis. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1868-69 


11,58,184 

1 1,47,318 

10,866 

148 

10,109 


609 

•94 

1869-70 


11,60,908 

11,60,563 

10,316 

• «* 

9,835 


510 

‘89 

1870-71 

• •1 

11,64,680 

n,f)4,4t)6 

10274 

•*• 


• •• 

10,274 

•88 

1871-72 

• « • 

ll,t)3,628 

11,58,140 

6,488 


395 

665 

4,628 

•08 

1872-73 


11,61,497 

11,69,90' 

1,607| 


1,442 

65 


•13 

1873-74 


16,70,063 

16,01,863 

68.200 


... 

66,1 n 

2,089 

3-96 

1874-76 


16,73,974 16,71,632 

2,342 


‘.t 


2,342 


3875-76 


16,78,007 

16,77,829. 

178 



1 •*• 

178 

••• 

1876-77 

0«« 

16,80,716 

16,79,893 

823 

*”202 

1 Of 


621 

'01 

1877-78 


16,83,460116,83,370 

; H 

90 

.0 

• «« 




Throughout the district the revenue falls due in four instalments. The 


first two are payable after the autumn harvest, on the loth November and 15th 
January ; the latter two after the spring harvest, on the 1st of May and 1st of 
June. 

The tenures of the proprietors who pay this revenue may be classed under 
„ . , ^ three heads :—(1) the ordinary zamind^lri, pattid&ri, 

and bhaydchdra, whick have been described elsewhere,'*' 
and need not be described again ; (2) birfc; and (S) taliikad^ri. 

The word hirt^ derived by Wilson from Sanskrit vritti, maintenance, signi-* 
fiea a tenure originalljr granted by a feudal chieftain on acoount of kinship or 
of services rendered. This tenure is of four kinds :— 

(1) Jewan (jeonaj to eat) is an assignment of viliages made to a cadet 
^ ^ ^ Raja’s family as a perpetual subsistence for himself 

and his heirs ; (2) Sankalp,. meaning, according to Benfey,. 
^^expectation of advantage from a holy work,” was a rehgious grant to Brahmans, 
made in return for rites which were supposed to secure the safety of the grantor’s 
soul; (3) Marwat (marnay to die) was a landed compensation made to the family 
of a dependant slain in the wars of the Raja: it was sometimes called kkdnbahc^ 
or washing away of blood; (4) Mukaddam or headman’s birt, which is 
described as more in the nature of a contract than the other forms* 

The nature and rights of a tenure so common in the district formed the 
subject of long enquiries and deliberations at each recurring revision of assess^ 
m^nt The chief point was to ascertain whether the birt-holders (birtiya ot 

^Gaa&etteer, 11, a22, and V, 616-16, The zamindari and pattidari tenures of this district have 
heen largely created hy sales since the introduction of British rule. But a few ancient bhaya- 
chira Tillage communities exist in the south. Throughout the district, by* an error of record 
at &ettlement| a number of genuine bhayicMra estates were entered as pattidliri* 
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hirtiha) were or were txoh proprietors entitled to engage for tlie revenue. 
Government at first took the negative view, and directed settlements with 
the Rdjas and talukaddrs. But in 1835 the Board changed its mind. On the 
report of the Collector. Mr. Armstrong, it held that the 
declared proprietors tenure was heritable and transferable, and that the birtijas 
tor the ^revem^^ must be considered as proprietors of the villages held 
by them. Settlement has ever since been made with 
the birtiyas themselves, who have thereby become independent of their 
feudal chieftains. But they must still pay into the Government treasury, to 
be credited to those chieftains, a seigniorial fee {mdlihdna) of 10 per cent, on 
their revenue. 

The policy of the plan now pursued cannot he questioned; hut close inquiry 
into the former differences of the tenure make it rather doubtful whether it 
was fair to the Eajas to place all the birtiyas on the same footing of independ¬ 
ence. The Jewan and Marwat forms certainly carried with them a proprie¬ 
tary right in the land assigned. The quit-rent paid the birtiya was often 
merely nominal/ and his right of transfer was in later times unquestioned. 
The Sankalp birt also, though it properly carried no right of transfer, 
was so near to a gift of the proprietary right in the land that there was . no 
injustice in recognising it as such after the grantee had been some time in 
possession. 

But the Mukaddam birt appears in many cases to have been merely a 
contract, whereby the management of lands, and a certain commission out of 
their rents, were granted durante bene placito of the grantor. Such assignments 
were not intended to convey a proprietary right. In some cases the birtiya 
was entitled to an allowance of but of the assets, while in return he was 
bound to collect the remaining -^^ths for his lord. It seems that another com¬ 
mon form of tenure was mistaken for birt, and that the confusion had something 
to do with the concession of proprietary right to this class of birtiyas. This 
other tenure was that on which the zamindars of villages in many of the 
Sidhua Jobna talnkas hold. ^^ In consideration of protection ” these men trans¬ 
ferred their lands to the talukadar, keeping back for their own support only a 
portion of the rent.^ The tenure in this case was not a birt or maintenance, 
but represented the land reserved by the real owner when making over his 
rights in the rest to some more powerful landlord. The following is a transla¬ 
tion of a comparatively modern “birt-nfima” supplied by the kindness of 

lit the case of Marwat, writes Sir H. Elliot, the rate was but half that of ordinary biifc 
tenures. ^See Mr. Lumsden’s report on the settlement of parganah Sidhu<|, Jobnuj 

paras. 41'64. 
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Mr. Irvine. It will be seen tliat it hardly conveys the idea of a permanent 
alienation of proprietary right 

In the name of Raja Joddhraj Singh, -vvliose happiness and prosperity efiual those of Lakshmi 
Narayan, who is conspicuous for his virtues in the circle of the dependents whom he protects; who 
is of the most dignified and noble presence, the Blija of Rijas, the god-like dispenser of good 
and evil; Katnauli village in tappa Randu of Mitnsurganj having been assigned in hirt to 
Bhoya Ghitrilm Singh, the said person may with confidence cultivate the land himself or by 
means of others^ and shall pay the rent of the same according to the rates payable by birtiyas. 
Dated Asarh 1223 fasli.’^ 


The express permission here given of cultivating by means of others is 
much opposed to the idea that the grantee could sell or mortgage the land 
without leave of the Rdja. Being derived from the Rajas, birfc tenure of all 
kinds is naturally rare in the north of the district. 

Taidkas or superior tenures, to which the birts were formerly subject, 
include the remains of the Dhuriapar, Majhauli, and 

Talukadari tcnurca. 

Anola principalities. Next to these come the talukas of 
Padrauna and Tamkuhi, with several others of less importance, founded 
on grants made by the Majhauli or Satasi Rajas ; and lastly, one held 
in great part revenue-free by the guardian of the Imambdra at Gorakh¬ 
pur. 


•The Piudari jagm 


Within the ancient Raj of Dhuridpdr are now included two taldkas, known 
as the Pind^ri and the Rdni of Gopdlpar’s jdgirs. 

The Pindari jdgir was conferred on the celebrated chief Karim Khdn in 
1818. The object of the grant was to remove him and 
another marauder, Kddir Bakhsh, from the scene of 
their former evil influence, and to aifford them sufficient means for a peaceful 
livelihood. The Rdja of Barhiapar being heavily in debt and also in arrears, 
Government sanctioned the Collector’s proposal to purchase and make over a part 
of his estate to the Pindaris. The property was at first granted free of all taxa¬ 
tion, but was after Karim Khan’s death assessed with a demand of Bs. 6,000. 
This settlement was in 1837 declared permanent. At the current settlement, how-, 
ever, a sub-settlement was made with the birtiyas and other occupants of villages, 
while the Pindaris were allowed 55 per cent, of the estimated rental. The domain 
includes 142 villages and a share in another. Almost the whole is held in birt 
tenure. 

The Gopdlpur taluka is that portion of the Gopdlput family estates 
TbeGopfiipur R£- - still held by the Rdni, In this also are several villages held 
taluka. birtiyas. The history of the Gopalpur family will be given 

paragraphs hence, ^ 
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Padrauna talfika. 


The Majhanli taluka^ usually called the Majbauli Raj, represents the remains 
Majiiauii Haj and Anola Majhaiili principality, once co«extensive with 

parganah Salempur Majhaiili. A large number of the 
villages in this estate are held by birtiyas, who hold, indeed, very nearly half 
the parganah. The domain has been placed under management of the court of 
wards until such time as a loan made by Government to the Raja is repaid. In 
the Anola taltika, also, the bulk of the villages is held by birtiyas. 

The Padrauna taluka, coinciding roughly with the northern half of par- 
ganah Sidhua Jobna, originated in the grant of a few vil¬ 
lages made to a dependent by the Raja of Majhauli about 
1750. Daring the troubles of the next 50 years it was rapidly extended by the 
fears of numerous weak yeomen, who surrendered a portion of their rights in 
return for the talukadar’s protection. The sons of the first grantee divided 
their possessions; and, owing to the mismanagement of one branch of the family, 
the histoiy of half of the taluka was most disastrous, culminating in its con¬ 
fiscation for rebellion after the mutiny. The other half, though once sold 
for arrears and again nearly ruined by litigation between its owners and the 
Maharaja of Bettiah, recovered under the management of Isri Partap Eae, and 
is mow in a flourishing condition. At the formation of the current settlement, 
a distinction was made between those villages of the taidka which were still 
partly held by the original proprietors and those which were held by birtiyas. 
The former were admitted to a sub-settlement which, without forcing the pay^ 
ment of seigniorial fees, mdlihdna, secured them in possession of the lands 
they retained when joining the taluka. The latter also were admitted to pro¬ 
prietary settlement, but xequii'ed to pay the usual fee of ten per cent, on their 
^ revenue. A similar course was followed in the case of’ the 

Tanikuhi Eaj, ^ i i m i r t • -o. - 

Bank Jogni taluka, also known as the Tamkdhi Raj. 

Besides these there exist in parganah Sidhua Jobna five talukas of less 

Minor talukas founded Bansgaon, Ramkola, Parwarpar, Sikhoni, 

on grants of the Majhauli and Sankhopar. All of these originated in grants made 
and JSatSsi Rajas. the Raja of Majhauli to some of his retainers, after 

the defeat of Madan Singh’s descendants and the conquest of his possessions 
in this parganah (circ. 1590.) In parganah Haveli the Satdsi Rdjas were up 
to the Mutiny talukadars, receiving seigniorial fees from a very large number 
of villages. The last Raja having, however, joined the mutineers, his rights were 
confiscated and the Raj came to an end. His seigniorial rights were put np to 
auction and purchased for a large sum by a lady resident at Benares. As in 
other cases, the malikdna is chiefly paid by birtiyas at the rate of ten per cent, 
on til© demand. 


51 
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Jm&ubSra talulia. 


The sk taliikas of Tighra, Domri, Paikoli, Balua, Barera^ and Pandipjir^ 
were derived from grants made to kinsmen or dependents by the Satiisi Bajas» 
They had before the British oceiipation been extended in the same manner as 
the jSidhua Johns talukas. But after the cession (1801) the last named property 
was broken np hy sales at the instance of the proprietors^, and after the Mutiny 
the two first were almost entirely confiscated for the rebellion of their owners.^ 
The remaining three, though not of much size or importance, still exist. Pargana 
South Haveli until quite lately contained several taMkas bold by Brahmans ; 
but of these Brahmpur-Methab61, owned by a large brotherhood of DdbeSy 
alone survives. The others, amongst which that of Lachhmipur was the 
most important, have been broken up by sales chiefly in execution of jiidiciai 
decrees. 

The Kusmahi taluka, held by the guardian of the ImSinbira, consists of 
19 villages, whereof 15 are revenue-free.^ The taliika had 
its origin in a grant made to the Shia devotee Raushan Ali 
SMb by the Naw4b Asaf-ud-danla (1775-97), who also built the Imambfira. 
Raushan Ali was the son of Sayyid Ghulam Ashraf, a native of Bukhara, who 
came to Bohli in the reign of Muhammad Shlih (1719-48), but Sed thence 
during one of the Abdfili invasions. Either Raushan himself or his father 
afterwards settled at Shdbpur in parganah Dhuri^p^r. When of middle ago 
Raushan quitted that village and adopted a religious life. He rapidly gained 
a reputation for peculiar sanctity, and devoted all be possessed towards building 
an ImfimbSra. 

Hearing of his fame Asaf-ud-daula in 1790 came to his assistance, and 
besides enabling him to build the Iraambdra, which is still one of the finest 
buildings in this district, conferred on him 15 villages. Raushan Ali was 
succeeded in 1816 by his pupil Ahmad Ali Shah, generally known as the Mian 
or Mir Skhib, This Ahmad lived to the age of 80. He assisted Government 
during the troubles of 1857-58, and his right to hold free of revenue 
the original 15 villages of the endowment was recognised. Pour othei” 
villages which were acquired by purchase or private gift are assessed with 
revenue. The Mifi»n S£hib died in 1875, being succeeded by his pupil Wiijid 
Ali Sh4h. 

The history of the leading proprietary families will be described at some 
length in that of the district. Chief aixiongst them are 
the titled houses of Anola, Majhauli, Tamkiihi, and 

1 Tlie Tigfea tfil4ka was conferred on Mr. W. Reppe ; and half of the Bomri talCka on 
Sardar Siirar Singh, a Silsh nohleman. Balua has to a large extent been sold, ^ The 

lorest attached to this domain hai been already mentioned, mpra p. 291. The domain itsell 
seema to be rather a large revejme-free estate than what is generally known aa a taluka* 


Leading families. 
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fJopSlptir, The Anola Rajas are Sarnet RajputS; and have since the extinc- 
The Baps of A«ola, Ma- title been the elder representatives 

Jhauii, TaoakHhi, and Go- of a family which supplies also a Raja to B£nsi of 
Basti. Their estates^ which are taxed with a reve¬ 
nue of Rs, 6,000, lie in parganah Anola. The Majhauli RIjas are Bisen 
Rajputs who have been converted to Muhammadanism. Their estates, 
lying in parganah Salempur-Majhauli and Lower Bengal, pay a Government 
revenue of Rs. 42,900. A younger branch of this house, the fii^as of ChilMp4r, 
was attainted for rebellion in 1857. The Bhumhar Rdjput family of TamkuH 
is far newer in the district than either of those already mentioned. Its founder 
was, after the battle of Baksar (1764), driven from Saraninto Gorakhpur, w^here 
he acquired a large estate much diminished by the time of his grandsons. One 
of these, Shamsher Sabi, about 1830-40, recovered by purchase a great portion 
of the lost acres, and settling at Salemgarh, founded the family known as B4bus 
of that place. The eldest grandson remained at Tamktihi, aud by continued 
g')od management increased the property. Inheriting the title of Raja which his 
grandsire had brought from Saran, he obtained from Government its recognition. 
The estates lying in parganah Sidhua Jobna are assessed with a revenue of 
Rs. 54,500. In the Kausik Rajputs of Gopalpur we again find an historic 
family. Their original founder, Raja Dbur, entered the district about 1350; 
aud in the sixteenth century began constant struggles between the Barbiap4r 
and Gopalpur branches of his descendants. In the beginning of the eighteenth 
century these quarrels ceased, aud the bead of the latter branch settled at 
Gopalpur as its recognized Raja. The present Eaja is his descendant.^ The 
Maharaja of Bettia possesses considerable property and influence in this 
district. But as his residence and the bulk of his estates are in Saran, it is 
unnecessary to give his family more than a passing allusion. 

Besides these families the^following deserve notice :—(1) That represented 

by Sayyid Shah Abdullah Sabzposh. The ancestor of this 

house, who, like other Sayyids, claimed descent from 

Muhammad, settled in Oudh during the reign of Sikandar Lodi (1488-1506). 

Hence his descendants came to this district in tho time of Aurangzeb 

(1658-1707), and obtained some villages revenue-free. (2) The Babus of 

Dandupar in parganah Haveli, descended from Rndar Singh of the Satasi family. 

(3) The Babus of Bansgaon in Sidhua Jobna descended from two troopers 

who received a grant from Aurangzeb. (4) Tho Babus of Singhpur in 

Silhat, connections of the Satasi family. (5) The Babus of Rampur® 

^The title of BarWapar, held by the other branch of this family, became extinct after 
the Mutiny. 


Other families. 
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These are Pramiir Eajputs of parganali Salempur, where they settled on land 
granted by the B£ja of Majhauli. 

It wili be seen^ therefore, that the principal lauded families are Rajputs 
CoDdition of the respectable and even great antiquity. In spite of their 
landholding classes. largo rental, their manorial cesses, and their low revenue^ 
the greater part of the landowners are described as by no means well off. The 
chief reason of their poverty is the indebteduess which diverts a large share of 
their profits into the hands of the nsurersfrom whom they borrow. And the 
reasons of that indebtedness have usually been improvidence, excessive expen¬ 
diture on marriages, and, in the case of a very large number, aversion to doing 
any labour with their own hands. Buchanan, who calls the landowners ashraf, 

Their former dis- mentions that very few of them will plough, sow, or reap 
like of tilling their , , , ^ i ? ? i 

own lands, themselves; and that or these three processes ploughing 

was held* in the greatest aversion. The reason of this aversion was clearly 

that the men usually employed as hai-^wdhas or ploughmen are of very low 

caste. They are frequently Ptisis or Bbdrs, who are accounted hnpuro by 

the higher caste; and the plough is considered as contaminated by their use 

of it. 


The description given by Martin of the relations between landlord and 
tenant confirms the statement already made, that before our rule the latter were 
rather in the position of serfs or labourers than of tenants. It shows also how 
and contempt of was the division between them and the upper class, 

their tenants. ashrAf or nobility.’^ The greater part of the land¬ 

holders were formerly either Rajputs or Brahmans holding from the different 
Rdjas ; and all their kinsmen enjoyed a position immeasurably above that of 
the churls who w^ere retained to plough and do similar menial services. TIio 
invasions of the Hindus wore accompanied by the extirpation, or at least tli© 
expulsion, of all those amongst the former occupants who had any liiglier rank 
than that of servants or labourers. Consequently there was no tenantry hold¬ 
ing an intermediate position between the new ownexs and their slaves, and 
all who were not members of the conquering body wmre regarded as beneath 
contempt 


In course of time there necessarily arose a class who, though members of 
the chieftain’s family, were in such reduced circumstances that they wore forced 
to cultivate some small portion of land. These were probably the men whom 
These ; feelings Buchanan mentions as being considered ashr£f, though 
holding an inferior position. The constantly recurring 
sia^uces. -^ 0 ^ 5,3 former times prevented the grantees’ descendants, 
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unless Brahmans, from settling down into agricultural village communities. 
This, again, may have encouraged them to look on fighting as their proper 
occupation, and tillage as the inheritance of their servants or slaves. At any 
rate, the idea that cultivation was beneath the dignity of a gentleman survived 
till more peaceable times. When arms were laid aside, and attention was 
turned to the improvement of the land, the grantees found themselves 
restrained from personal farming. They accordingly let their properties at low 
rates to husbandmen of low caste, such as the Cbamars, who were attracted from 
Oudh and the south. When our rale was introduced, the system of demanding fixed 
payments for a certain period rendered the landlords ready to follow the same 
course with their tenants, if they could thereby obtain an increased rent. And 
the security given by our law and administration attracted a better class of 
tenants from the south. At the same time the withdrawal of the right of carry¬ 
ing on private feuds with their neighbours, and the non-recognitioa of any 
right of ownership over their servants or labourers, removed the causes which 
had induced the landholders to cultivate through their villeins or serfs. The 
latter were, moreover, left free to migrate whither they pleased. The area held 
by tenants (in the usual sense of the term) and by kinsmen of the landlord 
greatly increased. But it required time to overcome the dislike which petty 
^ ^ ^ magnates felt to working in their fields; and meanwhile 

many had fallen into debt. At the same time sales 
for arrears, at first enforced with needless frequency, threw a large 
portion of the zamindars completely into the hands of the money-lenders. 
The rascality and fraud of the iinwatched native officials has before been 
noticed. The bitter necessity of providing large sums suddenly, before 
inquiry into the justice of the demand, and under pain of being sold up, forced 
landholders to borrow frequently. Buchanan thought that thirty years of such 
injustices had done more to impoverish proprietors than all the misrule of 
Muslim Governments. He might perhaps have allowed that the fault was partly 
that of the Native Governments themselves, which had taught men to refuse 
revenue when not exacted by force. 

But, however contracted, the indebtedness of the proprietary body conti¬ 
nues. a serious evil. It during the currency of the last 
settlement displayed itself in large transfers of landed pro¬ 
perty. Taking the whole area of Gorakhpur and Basti as 3,208,892 acres, the 
Board of Eevenue^ shows that 542,259 changed hands, 326,836 by private 
sale. The widest alienations were in the North Haveli parganah, where 102,670 
out of 249,111 acres passed from their former owners. 

1 See its rcTiew of the current settlement,. No. 958A, dated 2nd October, 1811, appendix IX. 


lienations. 
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From the landlords we pass to their tenants. The cultivators are as a 
Condition of the ignorant, unenterprising, and indebted. They have 

cultivating classes. hitherto lacked the spirit to raise themselves above an 
abject status inherited from ages of ill-usage and oppression. Even under 
their own K£jas and birtiyas they were regarded much as his villeins were 
regarded by a Norman baron; and the Oudh Grovernment, as already mentioned, 
subjected them to worse evils than that of mere contempt. Mr. Wynne’s 
settlement report constantly alludes to the degraded condition of many culti¬ 
vators; and in one place he mentions a still lower class, veritable serfs,” who 
had sold themselves for the loan of a lump sum, and who were perpetually 
working off the debt which they never succeeded in quite paying off, Mr. 
Colvin also notices the absence of the village communities which amongst the 
more robust tribes” are of such importance, and the marked social distinc¬ 
tion between the zamindars and cultivators which still exists.” That distinction 
was at first, probably, one of race. 

As the different Rajas conquered their dominions, they brought under 

subjugation a host of Bhars and P&is whom as their 
Their low i . ” , i /» • i 

subjects they pro tected from other enemies, but as a class 

they considered immeasurably inferior to themselves. These vanquished 

people were at first, no doubt, the only tillers of the rfoil Constant risk of 

hostile attacks forbade the conquerors to scatter themselves amongst the 

villages, and they must have lived in a compact body about their chief. The 

owner of a village was often not only an alien but an absentee. But there 

was another great gulf betwixt landlord and tenant. If, as security increased, 

the tenant managed to acquire a fixed right in his holding, that right was 

extinguished in the troublous times that preceded the British rule. 

In 1818 the Collector reported that the zamindars can evict all raiyats, 
and recent lack of Unless holding on a term lease and it appears that such 
tenant right. leases were rarely granted for more than thx’eo years.^ 

Again in 1831 we read a similar assertion, proceeding from the same qxiarter. 
The cultivators generally claim no right of occupancy in the land. Their 
rents are paid in money, and are often fixed for a certain term, during which 
they cannot he evicted.” As already mentioned, Mr, Bird in 1833 suggested 
that tenants should receive a twenty-years’ lease, in order to give them some 
permanent interest in their holdings. The reports on the current settlement 
continue to record the depression of the cultivating class, notwithstanding 
that Act X. of 1959 was by this time investing some of its members with 
rights of occupancy. 


^Eidsdale's notes. 
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In his report on parganah Easulpur Ghaus Mr. Wynne notices 
Mr. Wynne’s ex- that the condition of the tenants has not improved so 
cause?°wliich^retard as might have been expected, considering the 

their prosperity. development of the district and the increased value of 

produce. For this he assigns three causes: (1) the exactions of the zamin- 
dars under the name of cesses (abwdb ); (2) the indebtedness and ignorance 
of the tenants themselves ; and (3) the uncertain demand for agricultural 
produce. 

In his report (1869) on Bansi parganah he goes further and says : 

As for tenant right it is non-existent A few of the more intelligent 
cultivators may have learned the purport of Act X. of 1859, but I have 
never heard any other opinion than that the tenancy of the cultivator lasted 
only so long as the landlord pleased. ”Mr. Lumsden in his Anok report 
mentions how the Bhars and Pasis, who were the chief cultivators before the 
previous settlement (1840), “have been receding, giving way to the usual 
agricultural classes, Kurmis, Koeris, and Chamars, and passing further 
north in quest of fresh land which they can hold at the old almost nominal 
rates,’* And he notices that right of occupancy has been conferred solely by 
the provisions of Act X. Before the passing of that enactment it was unknown. 
Again, in his report on iSidhua Jobna he expresses his opinion that cultivators 
with a right of occupancy are a creation of the law lately introduced, 
which confers that right on all who have held land for a period of twelve 
years. 

These statements will at once show that the position of the tenan¬ 
try is lower, and was till lately more dependent on the caprices the 
landlord, than elsewhere in the JN’orth-Western Provinces. Under the pre¬ 
sent law their condition is improving and should continue to improve. 
But their progress is still opposed by two great obstacles—^ignorance and 
indebtedness. The former prevents their comprehending the protection 
afforded them by law, and renders them unable to cope with the chica¬ 
nery of landlords or subordinate officials. The latter sweeps off to the coffer 
of the money-lender their fair share in the increased wealthy of the 
district. 

Some check has now been placed on the extra cesses and contributions 
levied by landholders; but there is little doubt that much 

Manorial cesses. 

money is still exacted under the name of abwdb. In 1818 
the Collector, reporting on this subject, remarked that if all such exactions Wi^re 
prohibited, the zamindar would get but Bs. 2 where he formerly got Rs. 4 or 5, 
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The most common of the cesses levied on cultivators, as opposed to tliosf) 
realized from trade and market dues, were the following :— 

(1.) Fees on marriages ; on building new bouses ; and ground-rent for 
houses occupied^ 

(2.) Cost of valuing the crop with a view to fixings the money-rent. 

(3.) Present at harvest '■ to secure good will.” 

(4.) Fees to the accountant, barber, and other village-servants, often 
collected and appropriated by the zamindiir. 

(5) Penalty levied on grain sold to persons other than the zamindar or 

his accredited agents. 

(6) Contributions to the landloi’d on the occasion of a marriage in Iris 

family. 

(7) Presents to the factor on collection of the rents. 

The 5th is especially a serious burden, as the zamindar often insists on 
buying at a lower rate than the fair market one. These exactions wore more 
than once expressly prohibited by the Board and the Governor-Qcnoval him¬ 
self; but in 1837 the Collector writes that such prohibitions were useless. 
The people did not imderstand their full value, and were loo much in the 
power of their landlords to venture on resistance. He adds that he has been 
unable to gaiu any satisfactory information regarding the rights of the 
tenants, as the zami'nddrs were unwilling to acknowledge, and tho tenants 
were too poor and too ignorant to know if such rights existed. They 
“ admitted the paramount authority of the zamindar and their absolute 
dependence on his pleasure.” 

The kandngos, he says, stale that a tenant has rights of occupancy for 
three years in land newly brought under cultivation by himself. But these 
rights wore not strictly observed if it suited the zamindar’s purpose to ignore 
them; and he could as a rule eject a tenant when he pleased, whilst''tho 
tenant could in no case transfer his lands to a stranger without express 
permission.” 

With such a state of things existing less than 50 years ago, it is no 
wonder that the tenants have not yet freed themselves from all exactions. Nor 


are such exactions likely to cease until tho general opinion of landholders sets 
against them. Mr. Alexander believes, however, that tenants have made a great 
advance towards independence of their landlords. From the exactions of the 


inoney-lender they will find it harder to free themselves. The direct interforonce 
of Government is in such commercial matters difficult, if not inadvisable. Tb® 

* ^ This Tparjot is too often regarded as a nefarious exaction. It is in fact a iust aad hv 

no means exorbitant rent. In towns it is sometimes called ghardwdri, ^ 
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advances made/by iodigo-factories and by Government itself for tlm cultivation 
of opium are at present the only means that have in any way aided tlio pea¬ 
santry to free tbeinselves of debt. Education may aflbrcl tliein some protection; 
but tlie existing generation of cultivators were reared in a day when edneatioa 
hardly CKisted, and are too old to begin learning now. So long as the money¬ 
lender secures the greater portion of the crop, it is vain to hope for much 
knprovenient in tlie condition of the cultivator. 

A small class of tenants known as dhttdkdrs were formerly conceded 
certain privileges in return for bringing waste land under 
Abadkars. tillage. If they cultivated it themselvesj they obtained 

a lease for a term ofyears, during which they could not be ejected; and 
if employed as supervisors over the actual cultivators, they received a share iu 
the rents, also for a fixed term of years. In both cases they could transfer 
their rights for the remainder of the term ; and in both it was usual for the land¬ 
lord to grant them an advance at starting. A few abadkars still-esist. 

The average size of a tenant’s holding may be stated as rather over 5 acres 
tb n north, rather over 3 in the south of the district., 

logs. The larger area of the northern holdings is partly explained 

by the fact that the frequent migration of their occupants 
leaves a large number of fields free for yearly disposal. In some parts of the dis - 
trict, such as the light soils of parganah Salempur, it is absolutely neces¬ 
sary to allow all except the well manured and carefully-tilled land near the 
village to lie fallow once in three or four years. If the fallow land were 
counted, the holdings would average above the areas now given. But by holding 
must be understood the laud which the tenant liolJs for cultivation, and ou 
this assumption those areas may be deemed fairly correct. 

In discussing the question as to whether a tenant with 5 acres would bo 
as well off as if he had Bs. 8 a mouth,” it is necessary to assume the following 
conditions:— 

Isjf,—That he has not to work with borrowed capital, and is not therefore 
burthoned by the payment of interest as most cultivators really 
are. 


—That his rent is an average rent of (say) Rs. 3 an acre. 

—That the soil is of average quality only. 

AtJu —^That he has a wife, one son, and one daughter to assist him, and 
that he ploughs with his own cattle. 

With these premises our answer to the question must be—No. If the hold¬ 
ing consists of mere average soil, the tenant cannot continue growing the 
whole of it with the more valuable crops ; and if ho makes an average profit 
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of Es. 12 an acre lie is a fortunate man. A succession of two or three bad. 
seasons may^ moreover, throw him into debt, and once indebted he will find his 
expenses nearly doubled. In his report on parganah Rastilpur Ghaus Mr. 
Wynne has gone very carefully into the question, and comes to the conclusion 
that an average of Es. 5-11-6 per bigha—much less than Rs. 12 per acre—is 
a fair estimate of the profits. 

The effect of Act X. of 1859 and its successor, XVIII. of 1873, has 
^ ^ ^ been on the whole decidedly beneficial to the tenants. As 

rent legislation. before pointed out, their right of occupancy was almost 
entirely created by the former law. Some landlords profess, 
indeed, that to prevent the growth of that right they are compelled to eject 
tenants whose twelve years’ occupation is nearly complete. But such ejectments 
are really very rare, whilst the great number of tenants who have acquired 
rights under the law may be estimated from the figures given in an appendix 
to the Board’s review of the current settlement (1871). These show that 
whilst but 3,504 tenants with rights of occupancy existed at the lime of the 
former settlement (1333-36), there were no less than 158,701 at that of the 
present.^ The advantage of conferring on the cultivator a securer position 
grows yearly greater, as unoccupied land on which he can settle, il ejected, be¬ 
comes yearly less. Since the appendix just cited was compiled, the number 
of tenants with rights of occupancy has largely increased, and it may safely 
he computed that at least one-third of the whole tenantry is possessed of them. 
Ex-proprietaiy tenants have also sprung into existence under the Act of 
1873. 

Kents are usually paid iu cash, except in the north of the district, whero 
the landlords almost always receive them in kind. When 

ncuts. 

paid in kind their amount varies from one-third to t^yo- 
thirds of the produce, but more than half is rarely taken. In some cases 
tho produce is divided after reaping and threshing, and in others after the 
landlord himself cuts his share of the crops. Frequently the produce is 
estimated before being cat, and the tenant is bound to deliver a certain 
weight of grain, or of grain and straw, within a certain time after the har¬ 
vest, In some rare cases the rent is fixed at a certain weight of grain when 
the tenant takes the field. Almost always, unless the landlord cuts his 
own share, the tenant has to bear the expense ,of cutting and treading 
out the whole. He has usually, also, to supply his own seed grain. If 
the landlord supplies it, he almost always takes it back with interest, in 

^ But while showing 158,701 tenants with rights of occupancy, this appendix shows 469,334 
withent such rights. The average holding of the former is given as 3 acres 2 rods 2 poles, 
and that of the latter as 2 acres 3 rods 13 poles. 
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addition to tlie rent ; and as tlie landlord lias a further advantage in measuring 
the seedj the tenant has a bad bargain. The grain is lent by one measure and 
recovered by a larger one, no allowance being made for the diflPerence between 
the two. 

Rents are as a rule realised punctually and without difBoulty. Consider- 
ing the great extent of the district, the number of suits for arrears is small. This 
is no doubt chiefly owing to the fact that the rents themselves are moderate. 
In the south of the district, where tenants have pretty generally acquired rights 
of occupancy, rents have risen. The increased value of produce caused by the 
extension of the export trade, the greater difficulty in obtaining fresh lands to 
cultivate elsewhere, and the right of occupancy conferred by the law after 
twelve years’ possession, have all combined to produce this result. Even the 
south has hardly yet reached the stage when the amount of rent is hotly contested 
in the courts; but the struggle is just beginning. Suits for enhancement of 
rent have hitherto been rare, the lowness of the rates before paid leaving room 
for enhancement by agreement between the parties. . In the north, owing to 
unhealthiness of climate, there are fewer tenants who retain holdings sufficiently 
long to acquire occupancy rights. And landlords are restrained .from enhancing 
their rents by the difficulty of inducing cultivators to take the land except at very 
moderate rates. As, moreover, rents in kind are the rule, the amount received 
varies greatly according to season, and there is perhaps less temptation 
to enhance than where the rent is paid in cash. In good years the value 
of the landlord’s share increases with an increased harvest, and in bad years 
enhancement would be followed by the migration of his tenant. The Board’s 
summary of settlement operations shows that since the former settlement, 30 
years before, the rent-rate on cultivated land had risen about Sfl per cent. But 
this is rather a calculation worked out on certain assumptions than a statement 
of fact. 

There can be no doubt that since the Bhars, Basis, Musahars, and other 
Castes of the te- migratory tenants have been replaced in the south by more 
settled and more skilful cultivators, the rents of this part of 
the district have risen very largely. Owing to a rather vague but general 
custom which requires a tenant grovving the more valuable crops to pay a 
higher rent, the introduction of sugarcane into Sidhua Jobna has caused 
a great rise in the rental of that parganah. This custom is probably founded 
partly on the assumption that land capable of growing the more valuable 
crops is worth more than the rental commonly paid, and partly on the fact that 
these crops are generally grown by Knrmis and other industrious tenants 
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whom ihe landlords think it fair to assess much more heavily than Brahmans 
or Th^kurs. 

In the South of Haveli also^ and in other parganalis, the increased 
price of produce and cultivation of lucrative crops has led to an onliance- 
ment of rents, effected chiefly by agreement between landlord and tenant. But 
in the northern portion of the district the great increase in the rental must 
bo ascribed to the extension of cultivation rather than to an enhancement in 
the rate of the rent The progress made in northern Haveli and Binayakpur 
during the currency of last settlement was enormous. In the former the cul¬ 
tivated area increased from SD^OOG bighas to 158,200, or by about 80 per cent.; 
and in the latter from 2,430 to 15,318, or more than 600 per cent, The latter 
percentage may be overstated owing to error in the figures given of the 
earlier settlement, but even taking it at 300 per cent, the progress is 
extraordinary. 


The estimated rental of Gorakhpur is now 42 lakhs in round numbers; and 

as the x'evenuo with cesses, also in round numbers, is 
Landowners have at , i , i 

present little reason to Only 1 o lakhs, it IS manifost that landowners are not as a 

enhance rents. called on to enhance. There is in fact not much 

danger of a rack-rent being imposed during the present settlement. Nor is it. - 

likely that the interference of the Courts will bo much required in fixing rents. 

The illegal cesses before referred to are the peasant’s real grievance in most 

cases where a grievance exists. 

The wages received by agricultural labourers are sometimes paid 
wholly in kind, and seldom altogether in cash. 
But they may bo set clown as averaging Rs. 2 
The average mouthlv "wages of the ehiof artisan classes arc as 


■WagGff. 


monthly, 
follows :—^ 



Ha, 


Ks. 


llB. 

Masons 

s 

Cobblers 

... 6 

Gold or silver-smiths 

f S 

Carpenters 

8 

Tailors.,, 

... 8 

Braziers 

B 

B lacks luiths 

... 8 

Dyers .., 

8 

Cottou-carders 

7 

Potters 

... 8 

Barbers 

0 

Porters (coolie) 

4 


Navvy (bcltlav) 
Litter-bciircrB, 
VVatormen ... 
ShepherdH or 
herdBincn. m 


4 

5 
n 

5 


The wages of carpenters and masons were returned in 1868 at 4 anuas, 
and of labourers as from to 2 annas dail}’'. It was at the same time stated 
that wages bad remained unaltered during the past ten years, but the value 
of that statement may perhaps ho doubiod.^ 

^ Tiw following estimates of wages and prices in X87B liave I>ccn Icindly supplied by tbo 
l^aglatrate-Collector. ^ Sec a rather perfunctory return subnutted to Mr. W, G* 

rlowdou and printed in hh Wage.i and PriceW I, 
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For comparing tho prices of the past twenty years more abundant 
materials exist. The following statement shows the 
market value of the principal agricultural staples in 

1859, 1868, and 1878 


Prices. 


Articles. 

Weight purchaseable for one rupee in 

1859. 

1858. 

1878. 




S. 

c. 

8. 

c. 

S, 

c. 




22 

0 

21 

3 

11 

ia| 

Wheat 



35 

15 

35 

5 

16 

4 

Barley 


... 

12 

4 

32 

5 

11 

14 

Gram... 



10 

S 

6 

0 

12 

6 

millet ... ... 


... 

.35 

9 

22 

4 

IS 

11 

Jodr ditto 



21 

2 

22 

5 

10 

15 

District rice 


•t» 

26 

2 

IS 

6 

8 

5 

raises of sorts ... 

#•* 



... 



7 

12 

Salt ... 







9 

0 




Rs. 

a. p, 

Rs, 

a. p. 

Rs, 

a. p. 

Cotton, wholesale, per ser ... 

... 

... 

18 

6 4 

18 

8 0 

1 

10 3| 


Money is invested chiefly in laud, grain-dealing, or -usury. It is of course 
Money-lending and in- difficult to lay down the exact rates of interest; but 
the following are given in Mr. Tupp’s Imperial Gazetteer 
article on the district (1877). In small transactions, when cheap articles are 
pawned, from 12 to 15 per cent.; and when merely personal security is given^ 
from 18 to 37. In large transactions, when jewels and other valuable property 
are pledged, from 6 to 12 per cent.; and when land is mortgaged, from 9 to 18. 
When bankers lend money to bankers on personal security, the rate is from 9 to 
18 per cent only. It may be added that when seed-grain is borrowed and the 
crop hypothecated to the creditor, the interest in grain is 25 per cent, at harvest. 
When money for the sowings is borrowed on the same security, 12iJ- per cent, is 
paid. 

The manufactures of the district are few, and the only one of any 
Mauufactures aud ii^^portanco at present is that of sugar-boiling, exten¬ 

sively practised in tho Hnta, Padrauna, and neighoiiring 


trade. 
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parts of the Deoria and Sadr tahsils. It is difficult to obtain any very 
accurate statistics of the number of sugar factories,’^ but 
the following figures were furnished a few years ago by 

the tahsildars:— 


Eemarka. 


Of which 5 are in Mehia village of tappa 
Indarpur. 

Of which 37 are said to he in tappa 
Patna, most of them being in Rdmpur 
Khfopur village, not far from Deoria. 

Almost all in the tappas lying north-west 
and north of Silhat. 

Of which half are said to be in Barhaj. 

The exact number is not stated, but is 
undoubtedly very large. IVir. Lumsden 
estimated that, in addition to the amount 
locally consumed, over 20,000 maunds of 
sugar were yearly exported from 
this parganah, Mr. Alexander thinks 
that the number cannot be far short of 
100, as this is the parganah in which 
the cane seems to thrive best. Mr. 
Lumsden numbers 62 factories in his 
settlement report, but the number has 
since increased. 


The factory owner does not as a rule cultivate his own sugarcane. He 
makes money advances to a number of neighbouring villagers, who grow tlio 
crop and usually also extract the juice (ras) in their own or hired mills. The 
hollm or sugar-mill has already been described as a lai'ge drum-sbaped mortar, 
in which an almost upright timber beam or postlo is made to turn by an arrange¬ 
ment attaching it to a pair of revolving bullocks.”^ The postlo is here called 
jdilh? The horizontal cross-beam which connects it with the bullocks is 
named and on the latter sits a man, partly to guide the bullocks, 

partly to give greater weight to the jat/i. Another man feeds the holhu and 
pushes the cane against the jdth. When seen for the first time this operation 
seems likely to end in crushing the hand of the operator, but accidents very 
rarely ocour^ The expressed juice trickles into a lower compartment of the 
mill, called gMgu; and hence flows through a wooden spout or parndli into the 
vessels set to catch it. In Gorakhpur, owing the difficulty of obtaining 
stone, the are all of wood. When extracted juice is generally boiled 

^ 1 By factory is here meant a whole factory, and not a single vat. The term kdrkhdna 
IS confusingly applied to both. And one tahsildar returned 137 factories, moaning vata, in 
of E^mpur KMnpur. * Gaz., V., 83 (Budaun district). Sir 

fI* ®lhot give this as the term used in Eohilkhand, as distinguished from Benares. But it 
IB used in this part of Benares also. 


Number 

Parganah, of 

factories. 


Bilhat .*• V** ,«« 2S 

Shahjahanpur ... 73 

Haveli ... ... 37 

Salempur ... ... 65 

SidhiiaJobna ... 
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at once in large iron vessels called hardhi^ wliicli are nsually lent by tbe owner 
of the factory to which the boiled syrup {guv or rdhy is to go, but are 
sometimes owned or hired by the cultivators. Occasionally, if the factory 
be very close, the juice is taken there at once. It makes of course a 
great difference to the cultivator whether he manufactures independently or on 
behalf of the factory owner. The latter takes an ample return for the 
advances he makes and for the hire of the karahi. But very few villagers grow 
cane altogether without advances; and one manufacturer informed Mr. Alex¬ 
ander that he did not care to deal with such persons. He had not, he explain¬ 
ed, the same hold over them as over cultivators who had bound themselves, by 
taking his advances, to grow a certain amount of cane. In a year, however, 
when cane is at all scarce, an independent cultivator could command a very 
high price for his gur and obtain large profits. The clients of the factory, 
who receive payment at a rate fixed beforehand, derive no additional profit 
from high prices. But where most of the cultivators must work on borrowed 
capital, this system of advances is perhaps the best way of supplying a use¬ 
ful want. 

After its receipt at the factory the rab syrup is again boiled twice and 
cleared of its scum. It is then allowed to harden and becomes cMni^ which 
finds a very large export towards the south. The sugar is sometimes refined 
by additional boiling and skimming, but is more often sent away in the rough 
state, packed in large earthen jars. 

No trusworthy statistics are available to show the average amount of Jchdnd 
or dry sugar produced yearly in a factory. But some establishments visited by 
Mr. Alexander at Pipraich confessedly turned out from 400 to 500 maunds of 
refined sugar {chini) each in a season. The average value was about Rs. 12 
to 15 a maund; and as the cultivators get for their rab about Es. 3 to 4 only, 
the factories must make considerable profits. But they have usually, it must 
be remembered, to carry the cliini some way before they can command a 
market. 

The principal places where the hhdnd is collected for exportation are Oap- 
tainganj, Pipraich, Gorakhpur, Sahibganj (in Sjdhua Jobna), and Barhaj. 
From Captainganj a little is said to go up to Nep&l; but by for the greater part 
of the trade finds its way by Gorakhpur, the Rapti, or the Little Gandak and 
Barhaj, to the Ghagra. A considerable amount also descends the Great Gandak 
to Calcutta. The Little Gandak is, as before mentioned, navigable only during 

1 In Gorakhpur the word gur is used without distinction for both gur and rab. ^ Cldni ^ 

or Chinese is the term applied to coarse brown sugar^ as apposed to the fine variety named 
misri or Egyptian. 
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tlie rainy season ; but a large trade from along its banks travels by the Padraiina 
and Idarhaj road to the latter place. 

But the great trade of the district is undoubtedly the export of grain ; 
*■ and especially of rice^ barley, and wheat. In his report on 

Graiii trade. Settlement of South Haveli (1867) Mr. Lumsdon com¬ 

ments as follows on the vast increase which daring the past twenty years had 
occurred in this traffic:—^^The enormous rise in prices throughout this district 
is mainly to be attributed to the great increase in export trade. The natives 
thoroughly understand this, and prices during tlio last famine in Bengal 
rose to little under those current in the famine district, though‘grain was 
abuiidant, and it was commonly remarked that if the Sarkdr (Government) 
would only stop the export trade, barley would bo selling at a maund the 


The rice comes chiefly from Nepiil and the north of Gorakhpur, whence 
it finds its way by the Lautan, Nostanwoa, Deoghati, 
and Tfitibhilri ti'acks to Dhfini biz^r. Hence it is 
a'^ain distiibuted to Mendhfiwal in Basfci, Gorakhpur, or Barhaj on the 
Gbagra. Another line taken by this traffic is through Bahwar or Tiitibhari 
and Niehlaval to Gaptainganj, whonco in the earlier part of winter the rice can 
be conveyed down the Little Gandak in boats. The carts which carry tho rioo 
are strongly constructed, so as to stand rough journeys across country. In tho 
months of the cold weather, which is ihcir busy season, they may bo seen 
thronging tho market at Dhdni-b^izdr. Besides idces, they often bring chilis, lac, 
and the rough square pice of Nepdl.^ Except in tho form of such coins, the 
import of copper into British territory is forbidden by the Ncptilcso Govern- 
meat. 

The rice imports from Nepal amount, as will be horoafter seen, to about 

1,37,500 inaunds yearly ; but how large a weight is produced in the north of 

the district itself is shown by tho annual acz'oago under rice in Mahdrijgauj 

tahsil alone.^ Allowing for the local wants of the population in that tahsil, 

Mr. Alexander thinks there should be a surplus of at least 50,000 maunds for 

exportation in a fair year. But Mah^rSjganj is not the only tahsfl whicli 

exports large quantities of rice. That of Sidhua Jobna finds its way either to 

Bagarganj on the Little Gandak; or by Tiwari Patti and Sahibganj to tho Great 

River routes Gandak. The large part played in export traffic by tho 

rivers of the district has been already referred to. Quan- 

1 A large proportion of the so-callod Gorakbpuri pic© arc apparently Neptilose. ^ About 
166^00 acres, svpra^ p. 334. ^ 
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titles of grain from Bansgaon and the south-eastern parganahs of Basti 
find their way down the Knana to Grola and Barhaj. Timber as well as grain 
are conveyed from Nepdl by the Eapti and its tributaries, the Dhamela, 
and Robin. The greater portion of all this traffic is absorbed by the Ghdgra. 
The trade passing down that river, as registered by the Bengal Government 
atDarauli, just outside the Gorakhpur frontier, weighed in 1877-78 more than 
all the exports passing road posts in theNorth-Westeim Provinces and Oudh.^ 
^^The trade of the Ghagra/' writes Mr. Buck, is of very great importance in 
connection with the light railway project for theGorakhpur district. It seems 
now" tolerably certain that a railway can alway scompete with a river. This 
being the case, it would seem that a line mnning from Nawdbganj (in Oudh) 
down the GhSgra-Gandak diiab to Chapra on the Ganges would best meet the 
requirements of trade. A great part, perhaps the greater part, of the Ghdgra 
trade consists of grain, oilseeds, and sugar exported to the port of Calcutta.’” 
Amongst the oilseeds thus exported linseed is conspicuous; for like all sub- 
Himalayan tracts, Gorakhpur is a great producer of that commodity. 


So much for trade-routes by river. We pass to those by road. With 
JSfepal, as we have already seen, the traffic is less by road 

Road routes. ^ ; • • xr 

than track. Ihe distributing emporium in Nepal is as a 

rule Bufcwal, while the Gorakhpur emporia are Dhaui and Nichlaval. The 

chief highways to and from Bangal are the Gorakhpur-Chapra and Gorakhpur- 

Sdran road, quitting the district at Gathnighat and Samiir respectively. The 

trade with Ghazipur and Azamgarh crosses the Ghagra at Deorighat, entering 

this district at Barhalganj. Commerce with Basti passes by the Gorakhpur- 

Lotan and Gorakbpur-Basti roads. 

The traffic with Nepal, Bengal, and Azamgarh or Ghazipur was in 
1877-78 registered at several outposts of the Agriculture 
and Commerce Department. The Nepal stations w-ere at 
Naotanwaand Deogh4ti in Bin^yakpur, and Tutibhd,ri and Bahwar in Tilpur; 
the Bengal, at Gathnighat in Salempur and Samiir in Sidhua Jobna ; and the 
solitary south-frontier outpost was at Deorighat in Azamgarh. In the preced- 
iug year there had been a third Bengal outpost, at Pipraghat on the Gorakh- 
pur-Bettia road; but this was, owing to the insignificance of its registra¬ 
tions, abolished. The following table shows the statistics of the Nep^ 
stations ;— 


Traffic registration. 


1 The weight of Gh%ra exports, as registered at Darauli, was 39,83,591 maunds j and of 
Ghagra imports, 3,76,342 maunds. 

53 
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2fame of 
outpost, 


Baliwar. 

T fi t i ■ 

hUvl 

Decgliuti 

Bilotauwa 


Total. 
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TnipoHed across ISfepdl FrontieT^ 1877-7S. 


Oliss a. 


+S 

§ 

■ ^ 

Value. 

27, 

48,603 

21,031 

40,092 

m. 

38,859 

61,870 

30.434 

1,00,204 

1,37,594 

2,34,307 
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0 
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d 

rJ 

.1 

d 

a 


'S 

l> 

O 

> 


'oi 




IS 

t> 


a 

?> 


Eb. 


Rs. 


E3. 


Rb. 


Rs. 


Eff. 

8,623 

8,023 

7,446 

9,296 

1,783 

24,436 

1,720 

5,249 





4,325 

4,322 

.1,098 

2,411 

1,020 

21,48- 

1,961 

5,874 

1,399 

0,^5 

... 

... 

1,520 

1,534 

809 

1,400 


... 

1,621 

4,763 

10 

120 

13,681 

10,574 

1,830 

1,907 

1,318 

2,257 

4 

"40 

1,92; 

6,318 

37 L 

1,643 

17,39' 

20,001 

16,304' 1C,3S(. 

l 

1 11,330 

16,354 

8,407 

45,957 

7,222 

21.224 

l,7Sa 

8,528 

31,071 

51,475 


Cuss 


Class 

0 . 


48,146 

61,080 1 , 


89,400 

83,4U7! 


Bs. 


i,ia>()S 7 

,32,938 


73,304/ 181 
i,l5,iii:U74 


12,120,51 j4,32,33C|7()91 (5,388|.. |696 


Rs. 

68 

1,406 

140 

' 1,724 


Rs. 


.679 


Exported across Nepal Frontier in the same year. 


Clas-s a. 

Class B. 

CbASS 

0. 

Hamo of 

% 

na 

pi 

a 
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^ , 

Fruits and nuts. 
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f- 
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k 

pi 
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Bs. 


Rs. 


R.S. 


Rs. 


Bs. 


Rh. 


Rs. 


lU. 


Rs. 


Rh. 

Baliwar 

282 

3,220 

8G0 

B33 

453 

650 

2‘»2 

13,973 

0 

3,071 

12(1 

0,770 

2,244 

27,331 

sr>H 

2,002 

903 

2,070 


3,014 

Ttitl- 

29,93 

93,793 

2,83; 

6,453 

6,493 

3,887 

1,402 

1,30,065 

18 

6,277 

115 

5,10.) 

11,103 

1,00,SOS 


3,223 

6,410 

;j,5os 


0,011 

bhAri. 
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-722 

4,541 

493 

1,693 

1,572 

1,027 

1,113 

82,898 

in' 

14,0:5} 

no 

0,90(5 

4,378 

t,06,2.5(1 

6117 

3,770 

1,508 

3,822 

• »» 

10,010 

NAotau- 


4,O0i 

30b 

1,35;; 

2,890 

1,190 

1,695 

74,377 

115 

3,86! 

62 

1,98 li 

4,100 

87,71:0 

105 

887 

■2,053 

471) 


2,110 

Wft. 





















Total 
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,|4,79^ 

t 3,454. 

2 3,94' 

^ 9,83; 

t 10,413 

6,054 

: 4,512 

307,903 

157 

27,89 

J07 

20,S66j 

11,885 

1,13,102 

!},120 

0.418 

9,930 

0,880 


20,41-1 
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As, however, traffic finds its way across the frontier by numerous by¬ 
paths, the registration is confessedly imperfect. It has been determined to 
move the Nepal posts further back from the frontier, chiefly on account of the 
highly malarious character of their present sites : and this measure is likely 
to increase also the accuracy of the returns. The figures for the Bengal posts 
have been supplied in less detail, being simply arranged under the headings of 
class A, or articles whose value is generally proportionate to their weight ; 
class B, beasts or other chattels reckoned by number; and class C, goods 
whose value bears no relation to their weight:— 


Post. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Class 

A, 

Class 

Class 

a 

Class 

A. 

Class 

B. 

Class 

C. 

Weight or num¬ 
ber 

d 

E3 

Weight or num¬ 
ber. 

d 

!3 

fc> 

d 

53 

73 

> 

S 

0 

o 

w 

5-1 

•0 at 

o ^ 

d 

53 

'a 

> 

Weight or num¬ 
ber. 

d 

> 

a? 

.s 

Samtir 

Gatnigliat ... 

Total ... 

l5,4o9 

10,9d6 

Rs. 

1,95,430 

2,06,995 

1,274 

4,795 

Bs. 

2,399 

1,968 

Es. 

1,427 

6,056 

44,984 
IS,345 

Ks. 

’,19,300 
1,90,8 il 

9,449 

2,242 

Bs. 

42,091 

929 

Bs. 

420 

1,076 

26,425 

4,02,431 

6,069 

4,367 

7,482 

63,329 

3,10,111 

11,691 

43,02t 

1,496 


For the Deorighdb post, which at the close of 1877-78 had been estab¬ 
lished for nine months only, the returns are even simpler* They may be 
shown for half a year as follows :— 


Whence or whither bound. 

Imports, 

Exports. 

Maunds. 

Rupees. 

Maunds, 

Rupees, 

To or from Ghazipur 

"24,124 

16,09,896 

8,4G8 

62,291 

Azamgarh . 

8,509 

2,14,808 

2,839 

24,803 

Total ... ’ 

1 

32,633 

18,24,204 

11,307 

76,594 


The pi'incipal imports passing this station were, from Ghazipur, Euro¬ 
pean piece-goods (15,088 mauiids), oilseeds, and saltpetre; from Azaingarh, 
cotton goods, oilseeds, and metals. The chief exports were to Ghazipur rice 
(5,528 maunds), and to Azaingarh grain. 
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From tliese registration statistics and other information it may bo 
Summary of ex- gathered that the chief exports of Gorakhpur are rioe^ sugar^ 
ports and imports. grain, and oilseeds; the chief imports, European and other 
cloth. The district, in fact, disposes to others of its surplus food, and receives 
from others their surplus clothing. The distinctive feature of the cloth-trade 
is the import of European piece-goods from Ghdzipur. In the district itself, of 
whose total area but *002 per cent, is under cotton, little cloth is produced. Indi¬ 
genous cotton and cotton manufactures find their way from many surrounding 
marts, and chiefly through Oudh from Oawnpore. But European fabrics are des¬ 
patched from a few distributing centres only, of which Ghazipur is one. The 
merchants who export grain are said to take in exchange lai'ge quantities of 
cloth, which are sold at Gorakhpur, Barhaj, Dhdni, Sahibganj, and Mendlidwal, 
to numerous travelling retailers (baipdri), Gorakhpur is of course the principal 
seat of this business ; and a statement of its cloth aud other imports will be 
found in the Gazetteer portion of this notice. A good deal of cloth is re-exported 
to Nepal, just as most of the Nepdl rice is re-exported to other districts. Amongst 
minor imports must be mentioned the timber, hides, braziery, doer-horns, wool, 
and ivory, that Nepdl sends into this district. In Sidhua Jobna, also, is a large 
hide trade. That of Salempur has somewhat declined—a fact which, as the 
business tended to encourage cattle-poisoning, is hardly to be regretted. Brass 
and iron vessels find their way from Patna and Calcutta as well as Nep4L 

The district trade is of quite modern growth. In 1802 Mr. Eoutledge 
Growth of the pro- Writes that the dmil has before parting wrung out the 
sent trade. j^gj. rQiQiiaut of wealth in this desolated province. Nothing 

is grown beyond the bare necessaries of life, though the soil is good and fine 
crops might be grown on it. The produce is barely sufficient for local consump¬ 
tion.” But jealous of a monopoly which they feared might be infringed, and of 
forests whose clearance they dreaded, the Company’s officers did little at first to 
encourage trading enterprise. One of their first measures was to order a Mr. 
McOleish, who sought leave to build a bungalow, out of the district. 

The first export trade seems to have been in timber, which anyone was 
apparently allowed to cut on payment of a duty. The collection of this duty 
was in 1803 farmed for Rs. 11,501. There was also some traffic in cattle and 
in a kind of coarse cloth imported from Nepil; but the chief articles of import 
were salt ^.nd sugar. Small as it was, this trade was almost crushed by end¬ 
less duties. Mr. Routledge reported that a sdir tax was levied on every article 
grossing the Nepal frontier, the Ghagra, and the Gandak,and a TaJiddri ot 
lia^sit duty at eyery parganah boundary which it crossed. He endeavoured 
tp make these imports smaller and more certain ; and selecting at the same 
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time trade dop6ts m each parganah, placed over each depdt a police officer 
(Jcotwdl) and a.public weighman. In 1803 he speaks of establishing a flourish¬ 
ing trade between Biitwal (then within British limits), Bhutauj and Tibet. 
Biitwal was then as now the great centre of Nepal trade in this part of the 
submontane country. The same year an exceptionally dry season caused a 
scarcity, and a bounty was granted on the import of grain. ‘ " 

In 1806 application was made by another European, Mr. Yeld, for leave 
to build residence for purposes of cultivating indigo and manufacturing the 
same.” The Gollector of the day strongly supported the request; but the Gover¬ 
nor-General in Council refused it, as against public policy. In 1807 mention is 
made of bank-notes appearing in the district; and in 1805 or 1809 some land 
was at length granted for an indigo factory in Azamgarh, then a part of* this 
district. Excise seems always to have yielded a large revenue, and the amount 
of this in 1812 w^as Rs. 1,07,405; but excise hardly perhaps comes within the 
scope of a trade history. 

In 1812-13 exportation of grain into Oadh and Nepal was forbidden, 
in view of the impending scarcity.” After a few months, however, the pro¬ 
hibition was removed. Three or four years later mention is made of a consi¬ 
derable trade from Benares in cloth, sugar, and saltpetre. In 1820 Lahori 
salt is noticed as selling at 2^ seers the rupee, and in the same year mention is 
made of an ad valorem duty of 5 per cent, on all goods coming into Gorakhpur 
city. In 1824 the Collector reported on the large lac trade flourishing in BAnsi 
and other places, and with Government consent imposed a heavy tax thereon. 
As an illustration of the means by which Government officers sought in those 
days to increase their salaries, it may be mentioned that he respectfully 
claimed a percentage on the collections, as a reward for having discovered this 
new source of revenue. 

In 1827 the Governor-General in Council again grew uneasy about Eng¬ 
lish and other European interlopers,often men who have accumulated money 
by embezzlement, and who nowwish to take the trade of the country into their 
own hands.” This gives the clue to the objections entertained by Government 
against indigo-planters and other European settlers. It was feared that in a 
vast district, officered by but one or two European officials, such persons might 
acquire sufficient influence to monopolise trade. 

In 1830, after Mr. Reade’s' appointment as Magistrate and Collector, vre 
hear the first mention of a considerable export trade in grain. He writes that 
^Hhe roads to Nepal, Oadh, Saran, Ghazipur, and Tirhtit are in excellent order, 
and large quantities of grain have lately been exported for the western 
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markets/’ la the same year salt outposts were est.iLlislicd to stop the illicit 
trade with Oadh, and an immediate rise in the price of salt ensued. In 1831 
the first jungle grant was leased to Mr. McLachlan. 

About 1535; Baehanan made some attempt to gauge the exports and im-* 
ports from or to the north of the district. How unsuccessful the attempt ^Y^xs 
may perhaps be gathered from the fact that he valued the rice imports at over 
18 lakhs of rupees. The more modest modern estimate of the Agriculture 
and Commerce Department (Rs. 2;34!,367)j though no doubt imperfect; is far 
more likely to be accurate. Buchanan’s rice; moreover, was all, save a minute 
fraction, husked ; and recent returns shows that the rice now imported is 
allj save a minute fraction, unhusked. It is hard, again, to believe him when 
he writes that the greater part of commodities other than timber is sent by 
land carriage, and not by rivers.” His remarks on the state of arts, commerce, 
and manufactures disclose the existence of no remarkable or peculiar in¬ 
dustry. The arts were washing, carpentry, and boat-building ; the manufac¬ 
tures brazen vessels, threads or string, cloth, and salt. The commerce in grain 
and sugar is noticed, and the timber trade mentioned as one of considerable 
importance, in wbioh two Europeans are engaged. And we are told that the 
copper, copper-vessels, and copper-coin, all come from the dominions of 
Gurkha.” 

In 1839 it is mentioned that the owner of an indigo factory near Bai’haj 
applied fora lease of the town and market for Rs. 1,000 yearly. He was refused, 
on* the ground that he wished to compel the cultivation and export of indigo, 
which the people much dislike. But it is not even hinted that the town is a 
great centre of trade, and the export business of Gorakhpur seems in trutli to 
have been irregular and unimportant until 1810. When Government treasure 
was not unfrequently snatched by gang-robbers from the custody of the spear¬ 
men, private traders would have been foolish to carry about them more than a 
few rupees worth of goods. 

The rise of the present trade undoubtedly dates from the revision of 
police by Mr. Reade,^ and the clearance of the forest under numerous leases 
about 1840, when large tracts were granted to different gentlemen whose capi¬ 
tal and enterprise gave a stimulus to commerce generally. How greatly com¬ 
merce has extended in the last twenty years may perhaps be shown by the 
statistics relating to the import of cloth. Mr. Swinton's MamifzP values the 
cloth imported yearly into the district about 1860 at half a lakh of rupees. 
The Provincial Administration Report for 1862-63 increases the figure to two 
likhs. About 1872, the imports of cloth into Gorakhpur city alone wore 

1 Supra, p. $77 2 P, 25, 
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deemed worth 3^ lakhs, and the municipal returns for 1876-77 show that in 
that year the figare was actually over 5 lakhs. 

There is still room for an extension of the trade, especially with Nepal; 
and if the Government of that conn try would but remove some of the import 
and export duties which now press on the traders, and turn their attention to 
improving the roads between Bdtwal and Lotan, or making some of the small 
streams in the same neighbourhood navigable, a large import business in copper, 
iron, and timber might be expected. 

In the foregoing remarks on trade have been mentioned the principal 

marts of the district. But in each parganah are several 
Markets and fairs. ^ i o 

lesser towns or villages where markets occur once or more 
weekly. At certain places fairs are held, generally in honour of I’eligious fes¬ 
tivals. The largest is the Dhaauk Jag fair at Baikunthpur, in parganah Salem- 
pur-Majhauli. Held in Noveinber-December (Aghan), to commemorate the 
marriage of Rama, it has an estimated attendance of from 30,000 to 40,000 
persons, and lasts a fortnight. The bathing-fair at Eansighat in Sidhna Jobna, 
heldrin the preceding month, is said to gather together 25,000 people, who 
for three days wash their sins away in the Gandak. Similar gatherings with 
10,000 or 15,000 attendants muster at Rudarpur in Silhat on the Shiurattri 
festival in February-March ; at Barhaj on the Karttik Puranmashi in October- 
November ; at Birdghat in Haveli, on the Ramlila in August-September; at 
Barhalganj on. both Ramlila and Kdrttik Puranmashi; at Paikauli in Salem- 
pur, on the Janam-Ashtami and Rainnauami, in March and August at 
the Sohnag shrine, in April-May; at Buhrampur in Haveli, in May-June, to 
<?elehrate the memory of Sayjdd Saldrri-Masaud, saint and martyr; at Kabir- 
u&th in Sidhua Jobna, to avorship at Shiva’s shrine ; and at Tarkutwa, in the 
same parganah, to worship at that of his consort. Commerce and gaiety are the 
principal objects of these fairs ; but the religious character which attaches to 
them is still sometliing more than a fiction. 

In the measures used at its marts and fairs the Gorakhpur district 
Weights and niea- is most peculiar. In some parganahs every small market 
village has its own standards of capacity, weight, and 
measure. These vary not only from place to place, but in many cases 
with the nature of the commodity sold. The Government inaund weighs as 
usual 8,228tb. avoirdupois, containing 4 panseris or 20 sers of 2,0571b. each ; 
while the ser contains 16 chhataks of about 2 ounces. But in some par¬ 
ganahs, as for instance Binayakpur, these measures are altogether unknown. 

\At Paikauli lives a holy mao named PanMn-jt, who presides over the fairs both at that 
place and Baikunthpur. 
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There the weight of 4 Butwal pice equals 1 ganda ; 25 gandas equal 1 m; 
16 seis, one mdni; and 16 mdnls, one gor?} The sei weighs 1149 of a 
Government ser. The mdni is a familiar measure of seed, and therefore of 
land,^ in Bundelkhand and the Central Provinces. Tho rajia or razia is another 
grain measure, weighing 42 gandas of pice. 

The measures of area are no less Protean. The following table shows 
the offioiallj recognized value of the bigha in different pnrganahs :— 


Farganah. 

Measure of 
Government 
bigha in square 
yards. 

Number of 
bigbas to the 
acre. 

Bigha, whafc 
decimal fraction 
of the acre. 

Dhuri^pdr, Bhauapar*^ 

Chillup^r and Anola 3 

3,136 

1'5 433 4* 

•6480 

Tilpur and Bindyakpur ..i 

4,444 

l‘089l 

■9181 + 

IMaghar 

3,533 

F3700 

•7300 

Sldhua Jobna ,«« ... 

1,968 

2’4693 

•40664* 

Majhauli 

3,306 

1*4640 

•6S80 + 

Silhat ... 

3,161 

1*5311 

•6531 

Sh&hjahinpur ... 

3,600 

134 

•7438 4* 

Haveli ... 

3,164 

F5S974* 

•65374- 


The bigha is the square of tho measure of length known as a jarib or 
chain* The jarib contains as a rule 20 a term which maybe literally 

tiauslatod rod or polo ; and tho latha 5 hcUhs or cubits. Tho ignoranoo of 
mensuration shown by the common people throws a great power for evil into 
the hands of tho landlord and village accountant. I have over and over 
again,” writes Mr* White in his Haveli Settlement Report, asked a cultivator 
to give me Ms idea of a bigha, to measure it off in paces'^ or otherwise intelligibly 
describe it to me. And the invariable reply has been—Don’t know. Whatever 
the zamindir and patwari mark off and point out to us, that is our holding of 
80 many bighas, and we pay rent accordingly.’ Tho batter sort of cultivators 
are not so obtuse ; but I speak of the general ruck of A quarter of a 

bigha, or 5 biswas^ is sometimes called manda; and half a mile, or a quarter 
of a hoB^ is known as dMb. The bigha is used as a measure of distance as well 
as area* 

^ nmier the name of c?on,thi3 measure is familiar also iu the west and south* ® The 

measurement of land by the quantity of seed required to sow it l» common amongst the hills 
on cither side of Ganges valmy. See Mr, Oouybeare^s iVo^c m Parganah Omhi md ita 
a^sesmeni^ Chap, IV, ® The pace, elsewhere /ladam^ is hero known m paraff or 
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The statistics of this part of the notice may be closed with a financial 
District receipts statement showing the total revenue and expenditure 
and expenditure. district for three out of the past fifteen years :— 


Beceipts. 

1863-64. 

1870-71. 

1877-78. 

Expenditure. 

’.863-64. 

1870-71- 

1877-78. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Land revenue ... 

28,35,478 

16,61,642 

17,34,639 

Revenue charges, 

1,04,719 

86,470 

1,28,S57 

Stamps 

1.48.676 

1,34,510 

1,98,690 

Forest 

2,597 

4,581 


Miscellaneous and 

**■ 

... 

... 

Excise 

1,092 

6,614 

2 876 

revenue receipts. 




Assessed taxes, 

1,894. 

316 

6,809 

Medical receipts 

12,440 

48,308 

27,915 

Stamps 

7,114 

5,642 

1,619 

(L. and d.) 



* 

Settlement 

54,657 

14,670 

... 

Police M* 

3,950 

1,060 

1,686 

Judicial charges. 

62,643 

1,25,733 

1,11,363 

Public works 

381 

6,900 

4.267 

Police, district and 




Income tax 

1,16,616 

68,345 

43,214 

rural 

1,19,461 

94,630 

90,119 

Local fund ... 

2.90,434 

3,10,584 

3,78,132 

Public works 

13,479 

11,600 

1,04,000 

Post-office ... 

' 8.319 

16,170 

22,611 

Provincial and 




Medical 


••• 

10 

local funds ... 

2,61,601 

2,65,881 

283,004 

Education 


... 

749 

Post-office •». 

6,228 

17.342 

18,726 

Excise 

1,12*918 

1,06,843 

1,00,300 

Medical 

3,803 

9,516 

18,619 

Porest 

4,263 

31,760 

29,864 

Educational 

1,200 

7,750 

8,661 

Casli and transfer 

82,539 

88,160 

57,505 

Cash and transfer! 




remittances. 




remittances 

20,22,478 

2,96,616 

4,33,221 

Transfer receipts 

4,44,527 

3,45,163 

1,31,272 

Transfer receipts’ 




and money orders. 




and money order 

13,80,247 

64,81.3 

65,139 

Munitipal funds ... 

,,, 

24.074 

36,036 

Municipal funds 


29,397 

44,277 

Recoveries 

6,21,745 

3,480 

732 

Advances 

2,30,051 

2,780 

21,698 

Ledger and savings 

,,, 

1,66,785 

1,64,885 

Pensions 

1,230 

10,073 

10,195 

bank deposits. 




Ledger and savings 




Miscellaneous 

36,803 

16,210 

11,824 

bank deposits ... 

... 

1,11,099 

1,45,028 

Jail 

260 

2,610 

6,840 

Miscellaneous .. 

3,860 

2,130 

3,775 

Hegistration 

ft«a 

16,284 

16,121 

Jail 

20,879 

18,100 

28,331 

Deposits 

6,98,311 

2,44,713 

2,04,530 

Registration 

... 

6,620 

4,824 





Deposits 

6,70,296 

2,69,004 

2,66,261 





Military 

1,24,306 

1,36,348 

1,75.634 





Interest and re¬ 




i 

i 




funds 

6,160 

6,702 

4,869 

o 

E 

1 

58,66,640j 

32,82,495 

31,61,222 

Total ... 

60,86,996 

16,79,026 

19,27,104 


Several items of the above account seem to demand some brief detail* 


The municipal funds are collected and disbursed, 
nouse^ta towns ^ ^ ^ under Act XY. of 1873, by the corporation of Gorakhpur. 

In 11 lesser towns—Barhalganj, Gajpur, Gaura, Gola, 
Liirh, Padrauna, Pipraich, Rampur-Kbanpur, Rudarpur, Salempur-Majhauli, 
and Siswa-bdz^r—a house-tax is levied under Act XX. of 1856 on well-to-do 
residents* The income and outlay both of such towns and the municipality 

54 
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will be detailed in tlie Gazetteer articles on each. Meanwhile, it may b© 
mentioned that the expenditure is in ©very case chiefly on police, conservancy, 
and public works. 

The income-tax was imposed by an Act of 1870, and abolished with the 
close of the financial year 1872-73. It was in the latter 
license- 559 incomes exceeding Es. 1,000, and 

realized Es. 18,528. The license-tax, imposed by Act 
VIIL of 1877, was in force for a part of 1877-78, attaining in that year a 
total I’eturn of Es. 43,214. 

Excise is levied under Act X. of 1871, The income 
and expenditure under this head may be shown for five 

years as follows :— 


Year ending SOfch 
September. 

! 

Still-head duty. 

Distillery fees. 

License fees for 
vend of native 
and English 
liquors. 

I Drugs, 

Madak. 

^ Tari. 

Opium, 

(D 

0 

an 

■a 

*9 <» 

a pj 

crt 0 
^ <u 

.a « 

f 

Gross receipts. 

Gross charges. 

Net receipts. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. Rs. 

Rs. 

1S7S-73, 

54,886 

22 

16,202 

7,500 

740 

16,602 

480 

666 

97,101 4,952 

92,170 

1873-74, 

39,070 

14 

12,934 

7,872 

288 

16,210 

1,026 

108 

78,377 3,806 

74,571 

1874-75, 

6a,90I 

4 

10,372 

9,156 

240 

14,249 

1,494 

28 

88,444 2,938 

85,606 

1875-76, 

60,453 

15 

14,960 

10,100 

360 

17,210 

1,406 

1 21 

1,04,634 2,460 

102,086 

1876-77, 

69,744 

16 

23,189 

14,394 

492 

19,806 

1,649 

10 

1,19,198 3,356 

115,842 


Stamp duties are collected under the Court Fees Act (VIL) of 1870 and 
the Stamp Act (L) of 1879, which has lately siipersoclod 
that of 1869. The following table shows for the same 
period as the last the revenue and charges under this head 
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Xlegistration. 


Judicial. 


la 1876-77 there were 4,728 docaaients registered ander the Eegistration 
Act (VIII. of 1871), and on these fees to the amount of 
Ks. 13,192-6-3 were collected. The expense of establish¬ 
ment and other charges amounted during the same year to Es. 4,755-11-7* 
The total value of all property affected by registered documents is returned as 
Es. 21,91,318, of which Rs. 19,35,412 represents immoveable, and the remainder 
moveable property. 

Connected with the subject of judicial rec3ipts and expenditure is the 
number of cases tried. This amounted in 1878 to 42,197, 
of which 5,853 were tried by civil, 6,017 by criminal, 
and 30,327 by revenue courts. 

The medical charges are incurred chiefly at the six dispensaries: the 

central at Gorakhpur, and branches at Rudarpur, Kasia, 
Medical statistics. tt.,, - t»i 7 • . rnt , 

Barhalganj, Belahana, and Maoarajganj. The returns 

given below show that the chief endemic disease of the district is intermittent 
fever or ague, due to the moisture of the climate, the highness of the spring- 
level, and the abundance of forest. The character of the ague varies in different 
parts of the district. In the south it is comparatively mild; but in the north, 
towards the Tarai, it is of a severe and often intractable type, being attended with 
complications of the liver and spleen. The latter form of the disease often goes 
by the name of Gorakhpur fever. Goitre is extremely common on the calca¬ 
reous bhdt lands near the river Gandak and its branches. It may be attributed 
with great probability to the water, which contains large quantities of lime salts, 
in solution. The severest cholera epidemic of later years appears to have been 
that of 1869. Dr. Prentis came to the conclusion that about 11 per cent, of 
the inhabitants of Gorakhpur perished from it, and the cholera returns of the 
year show for the whole district 8,593 deaths. The mortuary statements for 
the five recent years may be thus summarised :— 


Year. 

Fever. 

Small¬ 

pox. 

Bowel 

com¬ 

plaints. 

Cholera. 

Other 

causes. 

Total. 

1 Proportion 
of deaths to 
every 1,«>0D 
of i^opula- 
lion. 

1873 

1874 ... 

1875 ... ••• 

1876 

1877 

37,028 

34,308 

28,969 

32,439 

36,329 

14,928 

13,795 

621 

765 

58 

2,312 

2,680 

2,236 

1,272 

1,441 

429 

3,988 

2,662 

893 

4,285 

5,270 

4,835 

6,604 

6,772 

8,179 

69,967 

59,506 

40,092 

42,131 

29-69 

2Sn6 

19*85 

20-86 

23-40 


The number of deaths from small-pox will at once arrest attention. 
Blit that the Government vaccinators have not been idle will bo seen from the 
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following figures:— In 1873-74 as many as 6,912 out of 10,111 vaccine opera¬ 
tions were successful; in 1874-75, 11,515 out of 16,027 ; 12,700 out of 15,956 
in 1875-76 ; 19,584 out of 23,585 in 1876-77 ; and in 1877-78, 22,013 out 
of 24,711. 

The following exhaustive list of indigenous medicines was supplied by 
the kindness of Dr. Prentis. It will be seen that many of them are familiar 
to the European as well as native pharmacopoeia :— 


Scientific name. 


Vernacular name. 


Part used. 


VjRGETABm 


Banunculacese 

Menispermacesc 

Papaveraceas 


Puraariacem 
Crucifer 03 


Capparidaceaa 

Tamarioaceaj 

Malracese 


Tiliacem 

Aurantiaceaj 


Meliacem 

Cedrelaceas 

Linacee 

Anaeardiacea? 

Leguminosse 


Moringacese 


Xytilirare® 


JRanunculua scehratus ... 

Cocculus cordifolins 
Papaver somniferum ••• 

Argemone Mexicana 
Pumaria parviflorct •.» 

Sinapis juncea •«• 

aWa *.« 

Leptdium sativum «.i 

Gynandropsis heptaphylla, 
Tamarix Gallica ««■ 

I Hibiscus esculeritus 
Sida acuta ... 

Qosaypium herhaceum •*. 

Grewia Asiatic a **« 

Citrus aurantium 
f, limonum 
j, Bergamia ••• 

I AS!{/k marmelos *•« 

Feronia elephantum *•. 

Mcha azedarach 
Cedrela toona 
JLinum vsilatissimum 
Mangifera Indica ... 

Clitoria fematea ... 

Dalbergia sissoo ««« 

Mucuna prurkns 

BuUafrondosa 

Abrus precatorius ... 

Cassia fistula 
„ alata 

Alhagi Maurorum ... 

Cmalpinia bonducella ... 

Tamarindus Indica 
Acacia Arabica ... 

„ catechu 

Mcringa pterygosperma ... 


Zawsonia alba 


Gulunclia 

X*ost, afirn fpoppy, 
opium'). 

Shiyal-kiSnta flit 
Sh&htara ... 

} (mustard) 

HAlim (cress) 
Karaela ... 

•Jhlio (tamarisk) ... 
Bhindi, okra 
Kunguni ... 

Kapfis (cotton) ... 

Plidlsa 

Ndrangi (orange)..* 
Nimbu (lemon) ... 
("bcrffsiCDot) 

Bel 

Katli-bel, kaitli 
Nim. ... 

Tfiu 

Tisi, alsi (linseed) 
Am (mango) 
Aparajita ... 

Shisbain (“ Indian 

rosewood”)- 

Kiwach (cowacb),.. 

I PaMs, dli6k 
Mfilhati (Indian 
lifluorice). 

AnialtaB ... 

JawSsa ... 

Kath-karanj 
Imli (tamarinds) ... 
BabQl 
Kbair kath 
Sahajna, s a i n j n a 
(** Indian liorse- 
radish”). 

Mihndi (henna) »«* I 


Hoot. 

Capsule; juice from 
seeds ; oil. 

Oil from eceds. 


Seed, 

Ditto. 

«»« 

Capsules. 

Koot. 

Hairs attached to 
seed. 

Bruit. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Bark and leaves. 
Bark. 

Oil from seeds. 
Kernel of seed®. 
Seeds, root. 

Bark. 

Hairs on pod. 

Seeds and gum. 

Hoot. 

Pulp of pods. 

Saccharine exudations 
Seeds. 

Pulp of pods. 

Gum (arabic). 
Catechu. 

Hoot. 
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Scientific name. 


Vernacular name. 


Part used. 


Combretaceae ... TerminaliaheUerica •«. 

... }) ch-sbulck ... 

Granatese ... Punica granatum 

Cucurbitacese ... Cucurbita pepo 

,» ... Cucumis utilissimus ... 

Umbelliferse ... Catum nigrum 

I, Cuminum Cyminum ... 

I, ••• Ptychotis Ajowan 

„ ... Foeniculum panmorium ... 

„ ... Anethum sowa ... 

,, ... Coriandrum sativum 

,, ... Daucus cctroia ••« 

1 ^ ••• Eydrocotyle Asiatica •«. 

Compositae ... Cichorium Intyhus ... 

„ ... Vernonia anthelmintica • •• 

,, ... Artemisia Indica ... 

„ ,,, Matricaria suaveolens ... 

Sapotacese ... Ba&sia latifolia 

Asclepiadacece ... Calotropia gigantea ... 

„ ••• Hemidesmus Jndicus 

Apocynacese ».• Bolarrhena antidysenierica, 
„ ... Nerium odorum ^ 

Loganiacese Strychnos nux vomica ••• 

Bignoniacese^ ... Sesamum Indicum 

Convolvulacese ... Pharbitis nil ... 

5 , ... Ipomoea Turpethum ... 

Solanacese ... Datura alba — 

„ ... Solarium Jacquinii 

... „ Indieum 

91 Nicotiana tabacum 

,, •*. Capsicum annuum ... 

Iiabiatss •«. Mentha viridis m« 

]] Ocimum sanctum «•» 

,1 ... „ basilicum 

,, ... Dracocephalum Royleanum, 

,t ... Metiandra Bengalensis 

Verbenaceae negundo ««• 

91 »«• Clerodendron viseosum ... 

, jj ^ ... Ver6cua o^cznaZts 

Plumbaginacese ... Plumbago rosea 

)• ... ft zeylanica ... 

Aristolocbiaceae ... Aristolochia Melica 

Eupborbiaceae ... Emblica officinalis 

If ... Rottlera iinctoria ••• 

99 ... Iticinus communis 

9 > ••• Croton tiglium ••• 

f9 ••• Jatropha curcas ... 

IJrtioaceaj Cannabis sativa 

JPzcus Carica ... 

Zingiberacese ... Zingiber officinale ••• 

jj .** C^urcuma /o7?,pa ... 

Musacese Musa sapientum 


Babera) ('myroba- 
Harra ) Ians). 
Anar (p ome gra- 
nate). 

Kadu (pumpkin) .«• 
Kakri (cucumber), 
Zira, kala 
„ sufed (cummin) 
Ajwaiu (aniseed) 
Sonf (fennel) 

Sowa (dill) 

Dbanya (coriander- 
seed). 

Gajar (carrots) ... 
Jal-kari (water 
cress?). - 
Kasi (chicory) 

Darina 

Babuna-ka-pbul ... 
Mahua ... 

Madar 

Anantamul ... 
Indarjan ... 

Kanir (oleander) •«* I 
Kacbiia 
Til 

Kala dana ... 

Trepatta 

Dbatura 

Kutaya ... 

Kulsi 

Tamb4ku (tobacco,) 
Dal mircb (chili),... 
Podina (mint) ... 
Tulsi } 

Bihan ](•>“!’) ••• 
Balangu 
Kafur-ka-patta 
Nirguncb, nirgnntbi, ] 


Lai cbitra ••• 

Chitra, chitrang ... 
Tsan mul « 

Aonla 
Kamala 

Arenda (castor-oil 
plant), 

Jamalgota (croton- 
oil plant.) 
Bagrandi 

Bhang (wild hemp,) 

Anpr (fig) 

Adrak (ginger) ... 

I Haldi (turmeric) ... 

Kela (plantain, ba- 
I nana). 


Prnifc 

Ditto. 

Rind of fruit and 
bark of root 
Seed. 

Ditto. 

Pruit. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Root. 

Leaves, 

Fruit 

Ditto. 

Leaves. 

Flowers, 

Kernel of seeds. 

Bark of roots. 

Ditto. 

Seeds. 

Root. 

Seeds. 

Oil from seeds. 

Ditto. 

Roots. 

Leaves and seeds. 
Fruit and root. 

Root. 

Leaves. 

Fruit. 

Leaves. 


Ditto. 

Leaves. 

Root, leaves, and 
fruit. 

Leaves and root. 
Leaves. 

Bark and root# 

Bark of root. 

Root. 

Seeds and bark. ^ 
Leaves covering 
capsules. 

Leaves and oil from 
seeds. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Eesin. and fiowering 
top. 

Fruit. 

Rhizome, 

Tubers, 

Leaves. 
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Order. 

Scientific name. 

Verncnlar name. 

Part used. 

liiliaceiB 

Palmacece »«« 

Graminaceaj ... 

Scilla Jndica ... 

Cocos nucifera 

Saccliaru7n offwinarum 

Kandra, Kmidru 

(atiuills ) 

Nariyal (cocoaiiut) 

Akli (sugarcane) ... 

Bulb, 

Kernel of fruit and 
its oil. 

Sugar, 

Animal. 




Annelida ... 

Coleoptera mm 

Il^menoptera ... 

Jflimdo medicinalis 

Mtjlalris cichorii ... 

Ajpw meliyica ... 

Jonk (leccli) 

Tcli 

MadlimakUi (honey- 
boo.) 

The living annelid 
itself. 

1 

Honey and wajc. 

Inoeoanio. 




j, *.• 

i> 

jy •** 

}y 

Carho Ugni 
fotass(B nitras 

CalM carbonas inipurm 

Sodii chloridium 

Koola (clmroonl.) 
Bilora (aultpolrc.) 
Kaiikar chnnani. 
Nimak (table-salt.) 



Like other skilled Buropoans who have investigated the subject, Dr. 
Prentis has little holiof in empirical native systems of medicine. Ho thinks 
that the district docs not contain a single “ enlightened haMm.'" Turning from 


„ man to beast, he observes that though rot somotimos 

appears amongst the sheep, ho has hoard of no regular 
cattle-epidemic. Mr. Crooke adds, however, that rinderpest {ikhi or tIeU ka~ 
niksdr) is often imported into the district by cattle returning from the Tarai 
pastures. Foot-and-mouth disease (khdna) is common and causes, il‘ it occuns 
at agricultural seasons, groat injury. The rot mentioned by Dr, Prentis is 
most frequent in the Ghdgra and Riipti valleys. 

We close this portion of the notice with a sketch of the district history. 

The legends of the traditional ago which procodod the 
advent of the Muslims are as usual contradictory, absurd, 
and untrustworthy. But by the aid of other lights the following main points; 
can he made out. The districts of Gorakhpur and Basti probably formed part 
of the ancient kingdom of Mah4-kosala.^ Rdma, who seems a not altogotlior 
Bima circ sooB C f hero, is said to have passed some time in prac¬ 

tising austerities near the junction of Rfipti and Ghiigra 
m Gorakhpur. It was here that ho received instruction from the sago Visva- 
mitra; here that he in gratitude ceded the country north of Sarju to that sago’s 
Kausik descendants. Some Brahmans of the district affirm, indeed, that the 
name Gorakhpur is a corruption of Gaurakshpur, denoting the country in 

J^Biicliaiian’a £a$Urn (1838), p, 320. 
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wtich Rdrna tended tlie terds of cattle belonging to bis nncle during a season 
of great drought at Ajudhya. Though undoubtedly wrong, the derivation 
is of some value as evidence in favour of the theory that the district was at 
one time a part of Blaha-kosala and an appanage of Ajudhya. 

Buchanan places the death of Rama and first destruction of Ajudhya 
about 750; and the second destruction of that city about 512 years before Christ. 

The birth of Buddha, Sakya Muni, or Gautama, took place, according to 
Gautama Buddha; circ. “^he best authorities, at some date between 600 and 550 B.O* 
550 B.G. . 'W’hile bis death occurred between 550 and 

500 B.O. at Kusianagara, which General Cunningham^ Las satisfactorily 
identified with Kasia in pargana Sidhua Jobna. From the accounts which 
we possess of his life and death, and from the description given of the 
country by Hwen Thsang, the Chinese traveller, it is certain that the country 
Bhar iuvasion. neighbourhood of Padrauua and Gorakhpur was 

one of the first localities in which the Buddhist doctrines 
gained general adherence, about 500 B*C. The next event in order of time 

Conquest by the Bhars, IS the traditional Conquest of the district by the Bhars 

or Bhars and Tharus, j Th4nU 
circ. 500-450 B. 0. XUaiUS. 

Buchanan asserts that, according to the people of Ajudhya, their city 
remaioed deserted from the date of its second destruction till the era of Vik- 
ramaditya (57 B.O.) He quotes also other legends showing the spread of 
Buddhism down to Benares; the expulsion of the family of the Sun from that 
town; and the destruction of the same race at Ajudhya, and of the I/unar race 
at Magadha, by the Cherus. He adds a tradition, familiar in the district, 

An Aryan prince flies ^ome Edja of one of these twa 

before them into this races to establish himself near Rudarpur^ and found a 

district. y-ry 1 • 

new Kashi (Benares). 

His account is much confused ; but the local tradition clearly points to the 
factthatthis Raja came from Ajudhya afterits second destruction (512 B.O.), 
and had very nearly succeeded iu completing the walls of his new city. 
When, however, 999 out of the 1,000 projected temples had been built, he 
was overwhelmed and slain by the Bhars and oi/ier 
impure tribes, 

Buchanan alludes in the same passage to an invasion of Gurkhas, who, he 
says, w^ere expelled by the Thariis ; and he seems to consider these last were Chi¬ 
nese. But the Gurkhas, as is well known, were not heard of till very much later 

^ Archmological Survey Reports, Tol. II.; see also Gazetteer article on Ka»ia. ^ In pargana 
Silliat. Buchanan mentions that the place was then called Hansakshetra or Gosfleld, and gives 
the name of the princG Vusishta fcjiugli, ^ I’robablyuot till the sixteenth century A. D. 

Supra p. 06^ , ' 


But is ejected. 
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And it is likely that they have been confused with the Chenis and Bhars, names 
which were probably synonymous.^ It is probable that on the first Aryan 
invasion these Bhars and Chenis fled for the refuge to the hills ; and that their 
long residence in the mountains, before descending to reconquer the plains, 
may account for their confusion with Q-urkhas. In a long article on the Bhars 
Mr. Sherring has plausibly proved that they once ruled a wide tract including 
the bulk of Gorakhpur and Basti, and extending to the foot of the Vindhyas in 
Mirzapur. Their present degraded status in no way disproves his theory, 
which is that the Bhars and other aboriginal tribes succeeded for a time in 
reconquering tbe Aryan invaders. The Bhars lliemselves say they came from 
the west, and the K^jhhars claim connection with the Hajputs. But the latter 
pretension is easily explained by the desire of a conquered and utterly crushed 
people to give themselves more consequence in the eyes of their conquerors. 

The only difficulty in identifying the Bhars with the aboriginal Chenis 

lies in the tradition which unites them with the ThSrus. 

Thirfis TdS The latter were either originally IlinJiis, or anciently 
cal, or have the latter been Hiuduizod to a far greater extent than any other race 

we are acquainted with. Their tradition of descent 
from E&jputs of Chittor has been already noticed.^ They sometimes trace 
their lineage to Brahmans who lost caste by mixing with the aborigines, drink¬ 
ing spirits, and eating flesh. But they also assert kinship with the Nepfd 
Brdhmans, whose rules have been relaxed somewhat similarly. While dismiss¬ 
ing these theories as unlikely, Buchanan notices their pretension to bo consi-* 
dered the real descendants of the Sun, who, dispossessed for a time by Gur¬ 
khas or impure tribes, recovered their kingdom after a short period of exile. 
It is not improbable that this last tradition may bo founded on fact. The 
Thdrus may really, perhaps, represent the remnant of the old SiSraj-* 
bansi invaders, who, unable to escape southwards from the Bhars, took refuge 
in Nopal. They may have afterwards descended, and settling down amongs. 
the conqiierors, lost their caste distinctions. It may indeed be doubted if the 
strict rules regarding eating and other habits of life wore in force at so early 
a date as that of the expulsion of the Aryans. The title Thfcu perhaps, as 
already noticed, records the servile condition of the tribe under Bhar rule.® 
The tradition which makes Thirds loaders amongst the Bhars is easily 
explained by the closer connection between the former and the Aryans, 
and the unwillingness of later Aryan conquerors to allow that the Bhars were 
ever a nation strong enough to dispossess them of the country* 

^ Buchanan seetns to think that the Cherda tepreaent a distinct and earlier wave of 
itivasion than the Bhars. But Messrs. Sherring and 0. A, KlUott (ChronkliM of Unm) cousidw 
these races identical. * Supra pp, 3&7-5S. Mid* 
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The Th^riis are said to have ruled the whole district with great splen- 
dour, and to have constructed castles all along the Ghagra. But it is more 
convenient to suppose that they have been confounded with the Bliars, and to 
accept the common theory that the latter were the really predominant race of 
that day. Whatever tlie caste of the new rulers, the fact remains that, shortly 
after the rise of Buddhism, wild or aboriginal tribes succeeded in turning the 
tables on their civilized Aryan masters. 

When the Aryan race first settled in Ajudhya, ” writes Mr. 0. A. 
Elliott, the natural resource of the aborigines was to fly to the bills or 
jungles. When the curtain next rises we find Ajudhya destroyed, the 
Surajbansis banished, and a vast extent of country ruled over by aborigines 
called Cheru in the fiir east, Bhars in the centre, and Rajpusis in the west.’’ 

The history of Gorakhpur fits in exactly with this 
probably abori- First we find it attached to Ajudliya as a 

vast pasture land for the cattle of the Siirajbansi or 
Solar princes ; next, bestowed by Rama on bis spiritual instructor, 
Viswamitra; afterwards, garrisoned by one of the great chiefs of Aju¬ 
dhya, who constructed the enormous fortified works near Rudarpur; lastly, 
annexed by a dynasty of Bhar kings, who expelled the Surajbansis not only 
from Gorakhpur but also from Ajudhya and Magadha. These Bhars ruled in 
all probability for many generations. 

Mr. Sherring believes that the aborigines rose and expelled the Aryans 
after the latter were weakened by the contest between Brahmanism and Bud¬ 
dhism, It is not improbable that the conquering aborigines were themselves 
Buddhists or Jainas. W^e know that Jaina Thariis established a dynasty else¬ 
where in the sub-Himalayan tract, ^ and we know that a Buddhist Sudra 
dynasty was about 350 B. C. established at Magadha. 

The legend connecting the spread of Buddhism to Benares with the des¬ 
truction of the families of the Sun and Moon is perhaps the story of the 
triumph of Buddhist Bhars or Cherus, over the Aryan invaders. The 
Buddhist remains noticed by Buchanan in the neighbourhood of Rudar- 
pur may perhaps have been relics of a reoccupation by Buddhist abori¬ 
gines. 

It has been mentioned that the Siirajbansi founder of buildings in the 
same tract had fled eastwards before the Bhars from Ajudhya. This quite agrees 
with the legend of the Bhars themselves, that they came from the west. The 
date of their conquest may here be fixed at between 500 and 450 B. C. And 
they probably passed onwards to Magadha, where, according to Elpbinstone, 

iQudli Gazetteer, I, 111 

55 
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Siidras esbblished a dynasty about 400. The struggle between themselves and 
their Aryan masters must have lasted for many years. 

The theory now advanced that Buddhism was the religion of the Bhars 

and other aboriginal or at least earlier races is siip- 

The Bhars probably Bad- ported by the fact that Gorakhpur and the country 
dliist. £ j 

about it was certainly the tract first converted to the 
new faith ; and was with equal certainty wrested from tlie Aryan conquerors 
by the Bhars about the time when the faitli began to spn^ad. About 250 B. 0. 
we find the authority of Asoka, the great Buddhist Siidra of Magadha^ rccog- 
nhedi not only in this district, but elsewhere north of tlio Narbada. Near 
Bhdgalpur in parganah Salempur, is a pillar inscribed with his edicts ; while at 
Kahdon, inthc same parganah is a similar monument erected by some other 
Gupta king. ^ 

If assumed to have conquered the district by 450 B.C., the Bhars must 

„ X i* have hold it for near a thousand years. Tlu) liistory 

Reconqiiest of the dis- ^ 

triet by tbe Aryaus, circ. of the roconqucst by the Aryans seems to correspond 

with the legendai'y account of the revival of Brah¬ 
manism, known as the regeneration of the firo-races. ^ But. at its commence¬ 
ment we enter on the first stage of tho historic period, and pass out of that 
which is merely traditional. 

Tho first reinvasion sooms to tiavo boon that of the Kdthors, wlio, advanc¬ 
ing from Kanauj about 550 A. D., expelled tho Bhars from a tract on tho cast 
bank of the Ildpti, from its moirtli to near Goraklipur. Tliey arc said to have 
established themselves in a fort near tho Iliimgarh lagoon; and legends repre¬ 
sent them as living in amity with tho Tlufriis. 

The Chinese traveller Ilwon Thsang passed tlirough tlio country about 
635 A. D., but ho makes no jnention of tho Ih’ya of 
Gofakhpur or of any other town of importanco in its 
neighbourhood. Ho describes tlio country as filled 
with ruins of Buddhist convents and relic-tomplcs, but says tlmt it was 
for the most part desolate, overgrown with jungle and scoured by rob¬ 
bers. 

About 900-950 A. D., a RAja called Man Sou, or perhaps Madan Bhigh^ 
was ruler of Gorakhpur however, known 

by this name). Buchanan ^ considers him to have 
been a Thdru, but other traditions represent him as a Ililthor. Tho difForonce 

^ Atcliaeologioal Survey Kopotts, vol, 1. « MarBlitnan’s lUatoiT, vol. I, pp. 

3Tbe earlier pilgrina BVHiuu (circ. 400 A.D.) would appear to have viHiied iCasia, if not Eudar* 
pur- imd otber i)lacea in the dietrict. B'’op a map of probable route nee folumu refewed to in 

penultimate now. " liafitem India, vol. H., p. 813, 


Hweu Xhsaug, arc, A.D. 
685. 
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may perhaps be reconciled by the common story that the Rathors and Thariis 
held the town together.^ He seems at all events to have been a real person. 
A large tank at Gorakhpur, called Mansawar (M4n-sagar or Maii-sarovar) is 
ascribed to him ; and a smaller one, named Kaulada, to his wife Eaiilavati. 
His wealth was widely celebrated and brought down on him an invasion by a 
Invasions of the Domka- tribe called ^both in the district and by Rochanan 
Domlcatdr^ but who seem to he the same as the Donwir 
Efijpnts mentioned hj Oldham and Sherring.^ The exact origin of this tribe 
is not known, but there is no doubt that they were the descendants of Aryans 
who had intermarried with the aboriginal Dorns (or Domras), and that they 
now fell on Man Singh’s capital and sacked it. The}- next proceeded to establish 
themselves in a very strong position to the east of the present town, and built 
a fort which was called after them Domangarh, and stood on a small island 
formed by the river Robin. 

After them came the mixed Bhuinhdr families, which seem to have been 

. ^ , , , very common at this time. It appears, indeed, by no 

And Bhuinliars. i n i i 

means improbable that up to about this period inter¬ 
marriage between different races was not prohibited ; and that all the strict 
rules relating to caste were introduced only when Bi'ahmanism had again 
triumphed over the aboriginal tribes.^ It is at any rate almost certain that at 
this time the Brahmans allowed the Rajput chiefs wdio fought for them to 
marry into their families, and such alliances account for the Rajput titles Kausik, 
Don war, &c., by which Bhuinhar Brahmans have distinguished some of their 
sub-divisions.^ The license of intermarriage was in some cases, like that of the 
Donw4rs, extended to marriages with women captured from the impure abori¬ 
ginal tribes. 

The Bhuinhdrs invaded the district from the south, treading close on the 
heels of the Domkatars. The first family is said to have settled at Harpur in 
Dhuri4par, and to have been followed by that from which the Rajas of Majhauli 
are descended. The ancestor of this family, Maiur or Mayyura, is called a 
descendant of the Brahman Parasram (Parasurdma). “But by other traditions 
he is styled both a Rdjput and a Bhat. He is supposed to have married four 
foundation of the Ma- wives of different castes, and from one of these, a Kaj- 
lhauli Kaj by putni, Bissu Sen^ the founder of the Bissen Edjputs 

was born. 

1 It would also confirm the theory that Tharus are descended from the Solar race, and 
therefore closely connected with Rathors. ® See Sherring’s Castes, page 238. The differ¬ 

ence There noticed as made by Br. Oldham between the Bonwar Rajputs and Bhuinhars is 
strong evidence in favour of the identity of the former with Domkatars. 3 See a note on 

castes by Mr, Growse, published in the Census Report of 187^^ * Se© Mr^ Oldham s 

Memoir of Ohaziput, 
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Bissu Sen establislied liimsolf at Naw&pnr, now Salempur, and soon 
o n-rose into importance as one of the most powerful chiefs 
1100 A.D. in this part of the country. His date is fixed at about 

1100 A.D. Between his territory and that of the Doink;itars or Doniwiirs 
there was a broad tract of jungle which prevented tbeir coming into collision. 
The Bhars still retained possession of tlie west of the dislrict, and continued 
to hold Ainorha in Basti till the time of Akbar, who granted 
The Bhars. Jaipur princess, his wife. Her rcdations ex[)elled 

then, from this last stronghold and tbimded tlie Amorha H4j out of their 
possessions.^ 

About 1350 A. D., the IWjpnt cliiofs who had boon 
putlr exi)elled by the Muslim invaders began to enter the 

district. One of the first of these was Dhiir Chand, who claiiucHl descent (rom 
Dhfir Chand Kan^ih Ih\ja Kaiisik, uncle of Visraniitra. The legend wliich 
founds the Bhuriripar made Hama grant Sarjupur to that saint’s deseciuhintiS 
was now turned to advantage. That legend as given liy 
Elliot® relates that lldma, having proiniwscd to Visrainilra as much land as his 
arrow could cover in its flight, drew liia bow on the hanks of tlie Sarju, and sped 
a shaft which fell at the foot of the hills. The tract thus bestowed was (tailed 
Sarjnpftr or Sarwdr, i.6. ‘‘beyond Sarju.” The exact site of the Ghadipur 
from which Dhiir Oliand’s ancestors are said to liavo truvehed is unknown.^ 


All that can be said with certainty is that a Kaiisik Riijpnt invatkal the dis¬ 
trict from tlie south and established himself in the tract of country t^jflhul afUir 
him, Dhuri4p{ir. The Bliars ho is suid to have conqinTcd with ease, and the 
Bhuinlkirs of Harpur with difficulty. Before his death lie liad lu^quirod (‘on*^ 
siderable power, and his sons are said to have been allies of the Bhurki kings of 
Jaunpur (1394-1457). 

About the same time the founder of Satfoi Ihij, Cliandra Sen/ aj)|)eare(l 
Foundation of tlie Sa- iutliewostof the district. He was a Barnet Ihlinut to 
garnet. whom tradition assigns a small domain near Liili 

Offending an emperor of Dohli, ho was pardoned only at the iatoreession 
of a Brahman from this district.*^ On his release he aceumpanied the llraiunan 
eastward, and after many adventures reached the Kaa.ua ri\'or in this district. 


^ See Mr. P. White’s Settlcnicnt lieporb, .Amorim. « Haves of the North ■■ Western 

provinces, vol I., P '50, where thu story is told rcgardiniy a Ktaut to the ^arwiiria llrahuuuw% 
3 Elliot thinka it was part of Kanauj, p. 157, ^ In his UaUHl rei>ort Mr. Wynne [mts tlio 

foundation of the Sataai ifdj at 1144 A 1). Mr. Alexander thinks this djite too early, and adds 
that Sen is merely a local pronunciation of the Rajput huIIIx Sinli or Singh. f 'Pluj name 

of his birthplace was Srinagar, but its exact location is uncertain, Why a Mmslini 

emperor should have heeded the intercession of a Gorakhpur llraiunan the legend docB not 
Of plain The iniercessor is said to have lived ruar adempur Majhauli, mid some unpruverished 
BrahmaAf in the district stiU claim descent from him. 
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Here he established himself and began to extend his anthority eastwards. 
In so doing he became involved in hostilities with the Domkatar (or Donwar} 
chiefs. 

They were on the point of compelling him to quit the district and seek 
Hostilities with the fortunes elsewhere^ when his Brahman adviser sng- 
Domkatars. gested a stratagem Tvhich proved completely successful. 

Chandra Sen, being a pure Rajput, was deemed somewhat superior to the 
Domw^rs, who had intermarried with both Doras and Bhars. He now tliere- 
fore proposed to wed his daughter to the son of the principal Donw^r chief, on 
condition of being allowed to retain a part of the country he had invaded. 
His proposal was gladly accepted. Immense preparations were made, and 
^ . Chandra Sen gained admittance to the Domin- 

Chandra Sen, and Murder garli fort Avith a large body of followers. Then 
of the Donikatars. ^ i it.i 

seizing his opportunity he treacherously murdered tlie 
Domkatar chiefs, while his followers outside slaughtered as many of the 
beguiled clan as could be found. The power of the Donwars was crippled by 

this blow, and Chandra Sen became one of the most 
poAverful chiefs in the district. 

The victims of his treachery fled in many cases to the north, where their 
1300-1400. descendants still flourish. During the same century 

Origin of the Butwal Raj. (liiOO-1400) the Butwal Raj was founded by an adven¬ 
turer whom his descendants represented as a Ghauhan Rajput. The}^ used to 
say that he escaped from the siege of Chittaur in 1303, that his name was 
Makhund Singh, and that he at one time had great poAver. The truth of this 
story is, however, doubtful. Had he escaped from Chittaur, he wmuld have 
been a Gahlot rather than a Cbauh^n. 

His descendants never maintained the position of pure Rajputs, but 
Family not probably intermarried with the Tharus. They never, moreover, 
Rdjputs. possessed much authority within the present district of 

Gorakhpur. Being cut off from the Satasi Rajas by a wide tract of forest, 
they did not come into collision with those chiefs till much later. With the 
Bfinsi branch of the Satdsi house they, hoAA’ever, carried on a long struggle, 
which reduced the border country to a state of utter desolation, and resulted 
at last in the defeat of the Bansi family. 

The establishment of the Satasi Raj marks that period in the history of 

the district when the invasions from^the south began 
Cessation of the invasions , i t 

after foimdatiou of the to cease. A lew petty chieltains made conquests m 

Satasi Raj. district. But the power of the Dhu- 

xiapar and MajhauJi Rfijas checked the stream of invasion from the south, whilst 
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the tronhles in which the kings of Dehli were involved prevented the Muham¬ 
madans from making any vigorous effort to subjugate the district. 

Chandra Sen had prudently connected himself by marriage with the Ma- 
jhauli Baja, and thus averted invasion from that quarter till ho had secured his 
position. After his death Ilia three grandsons divided his possessions. The eldest, 
Jagdhar, took the eastern portion, extending over a 
Origin of the name Sato. circuit of 84 and including a considerable extent 

of land on the east of the Rdpti. The circuit of his territory was soon o.xtended 
to 87 kos, and fiorn this fact his Raj was known as the Satfcsi. ■ 

The secondgranclson,Jlli, settled at Maghar,and is said to havehekl lands with 
a circuit of 42 kos. He was the founder of what afterwards became the Biinsi lliij. 

Tbe third, Eandbir, occupied Anola, south-west of Gorakhpur, with a 
boundary line of 21 kos. The residence of the Satasi Rajas was at first a 
fort on the Eurogarh jlul. The site is .still pointed out, but no traces of the 
building remain. The first hundred years of their dynasty are noticeable for 
a war which they carried on with the Majhauli Rfija regarding a tract of land 
near Rudarpur, and for the birth of Qorakhniith. 

The war continued with brief intervals of peace for throe goneralions, and 

isr-o-UfiO. mr l.ohv«cn ocenpation of the disputed tract by the 

tlie StiUwi and Majhauli of Majliaulu As consohitiou tlio Satnwi R4jas 

succeeded in wroBtinnr a small tract of country from tho 
Dhuriapdr family. It is ])robal)le, howoTcrj that this tract had previously been 
tiiken from the Salasi Raj during the struggle between thorn and Majhauli* 
It was about this time that the celebrated GorakhnfUh flourishod, and that tho 
town of Gorakhpur was founded. 

Kegardiug the life of Gorakhndth there are hardly any autlicntio details. 

Goraldinatlx, arc. 1400 name is said to have originally been MatBycndra 
or MachhendranAth, and ho lived as tho pupil of a 
Hindu Qos^in in the jungles near Rasiilpur. Ho discovered at tho site of 
the present temple a shrine sacred to the god Qurakh or Gorakh, who 
appears to have been a deity of great fame in tho NopM country ; and having 
devoted himself to the service of this deity, practised the groatc’sst auBtorititis. Ho 
obtained a character for peculiar sanctity and took the name of Gorakhndth or 
servant of Gorakh. 

Shortly after his death a quarrel in the SatAsi family induced some of its 

I’oimaation of tlio pre- members to leave the HAmgarh castle and establish 
sent town of Gorakhpur. themselves near the shrine, from which the town they 

founded took its name of Gorakhpur. Beyond the resomblanoo of sound, there 

^ Other accounts, however, represent him as but a friend of Machhendanx&th. See KUiot's 
; Pwactry, art. Marbong-ha-rd^* 
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Accession of Hoal Singb. 


Madan Sen. 


is not mncli to connect Gorakhpur and Gorakbn^th with the Gurkhas. As 
already mentioned, the latter derive their^name from a town named Gurkha. 

About 1,400 A. D. the Satasi E^ja died childless, 
and Hoal Singh, whom he had adopted from the Anola 
family, was declared Eaja. It is not improbable that this event had something 
to do with the quarrel just noticed. 

About the condition at this period of eastern Gorakhpur little or nothing 
is known. When Buddha died, towns of some size must have flourished in this 
part of the country. The names of one or two, such as Kusianagara (Kasia) 
and Fawa (Padrauna) are still preserved. But when Hwen Thsang visited these 
places they were in ruins. In the beginning of the fifteenth century the south of 
the modern parganah Sidhua Jobna and the greater part of parganah Shah- 
jah^npur are mentioned as attached to the dominions of one Mardan or 
Madan Sen, who appears to have been a chief of considerable power. The 
accounts left of him are too vague to identify this chief. But it is not impos¬ 
sible that he was the Rjija of Saran and Champaran 
who gave the Muhammadan deputies of those parts 
so much trouble. Though a R4jput and a personage of much later date, he is 
very commonly confused with the Madan Singh whom the Domwars ousted 
in the tenth century. 

At the close of the fifteenth, the district was therefore divided as follows:— 

^ n. . The souih-east,parganahsSalempnr and Silhat, was held 

Divisions of the district r o i 7 

at the close of the fifteenth by the Bisen Rajas of Majhauli. The Kausik descendants 

century. Dhur Ohand occupied the south-west—that is 

parganah Dhuriap^r and its neighbourhood. The Sarnet Rajas of Satasi and Anola 
ruled the centre and west- for some 20 miles north and east of Gorakhpur, as 
well as southwards along the right bank of the Rapti. Further east of this was 
Madan Singh, whose territory could, however, have included little of this district. 
North of the Satdsi country was a vast forest which furnished hunting-grounds 
for the Rdja. In the extreme north-west was the Biitwal Raj ; while the north¬ 
east was probably an uninhabited’jungle. Beyond the limits of the present 
district, to the west of Anola, lay the domains of tlie Sarnet Raja of Maghar. 

All these Rajas were quite independent of each other, and within their 

Independence and isolation Several territories had sovereign power. They and 
of the diSerent Rajas. their kinsmen appear to have lived on the produce of 

their lands, careless of the world beyond their borders. With their neighbours 
they had little intercourse, except in the case of an occasional boundary dis¬ 
pute. No traditions, no remains of roads or bridges, testify to any commerce 
or connection with the neighbouring districts. The history of the country after 
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the fall of the Bhars is in fact merely that of the rise and fall of a number of 
separate families. There is no trace of any national bond of union between tho 
Hindu invaders/ or of any assimilation between them and the people they 
displaced. A small body of fellow-clansmen would eject the aborigines and 
settle down on a fertile tract large enough to support them. They would in 
turn be ejected or exterminated by some fresh tribe of invaders, who seldom 
cared to extend their conquest further than food requirements demanded. 

It seems probable that between the downfall of Buddhism and the in- 

Besolate condition of the ''^‘'^^ion of Domkatars and Bisens, the bulk of the dis- 
the district after the fall of tricfc had become uninhabited. As noted by General 

Sleeman in Oudh, jungle soon springs up on land which 
in these parts once falls out of cultivation. With the jungle come wild beasts 
and malaria; and it soon becomes extremely hard to reclaim. What, therefore,, 
more likely than that the country, when laid waste by war between the 
Kdthors and Bhars, should become a forest, broken only by the narrow clear¬ 
ings on which nomad aborigines grew their scanty meals. The invaders who 
first repeopled tlio district would naturally' settle down in these clearings, 
knowing nothing of their neighbours, until extension of tillage removed the 
forest curtain and brought them into contact with one jxnother. 

Information regarding tho extent to which the Muhammadans invaded and 
subdued the district is exceedingly meagre and unsatisfactory till quite recent 
Muhammadan period, ciVc. The best authorities almost entirely ignore 

1230 A. D. Gorakhpur, and the local ti’aditions deal only with the 

semi-miraculons exploits of a few favoured individuals. Tho fact appears to 
be that the district was one of those in which the Muslims really interfered very 
little. Its Hindu Rajas remained independent in all but name until the time 
of the Nawfibs of Oudh. 

The first mention of the Muhammadans is almost fabulous. Dhtir Chand 
is said to have fled before the Muhammadan force under Sdldr-i-Masafid 


Ghdzi. The date of this precocious hero is here fixed 300 years later than in 
Rohilkhand, or at about 1330 A. D.^ The sons or grandsons of the same Rdja 
are said (1399) to have sent an^envoy with gifts to Timur ; but as Timiir 
never came nearer than Bijnor, it is doubtful if they ever reached his fleeting 
camp. The struggles that followed between the Jaunpur and Dehli kings, and 
the wildness and poverty of the distidct, protected it for some time longer. The 


^ Common ancestry formed a laud of union between the Anola, Maghar, and'Satusi Bajaa, but 
they must be considered as exceptions. Even bet wean them there was after the first century 
iittle intercourse. ^ 2 Some account of SaUr-i-Masaud is given in Qui^otteor, II, 77, and V„ 90. 

Oanted his existence, it is doubtful whether he ever penetrated further down-country than 
Bahraich But h.e is here credited with the foundation of Qh^zipm*. 
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logends wMch describe the wealth and grandeur of such chiefs as Man Singh 
must be deemed exaggerations. The E-ajas in the south of the district seem to 
have professed a bind of submission to the Shark! kings of Jaimpur 
(1394-1476), but they neither paid tribute nor furnished a vassal contingent. 

Bahlol Lodi (1450-88) sent a force up as far as the Ghagra, but didi 
not cross it; and the struggle (1535-40) between Huma- 
yun and Sher Shah seems to have prevented either 
from turning his attention to the conquest of the country- The descendants 
of Dhur*Chand are said to have sent an envoy to Babar (1526), and to have 
been honoured in return with the title of his faitliful allies.But this seems 
a mere repetition of the tale about Timur ; and until the reign of Akbar^ who 
included the district in the province of Oudh, Gorakhpur w-ould seem to 
have remained almost an unknown land. 

On his rebellion against Akbar (1564) Khan Zaman seems for some 

First historical invasion have established himself on the Ghtigra, cross- 

of the Muslims, 1564. when pressed by the Emperor’s forces, and 

taking refuge in the jungle which lined the bank4 A royal force was sent 
over to secure him, and fruitlessly searched through the forest. But mean¬ 
while Kh4n Zaman had escaped to the hills. 

This was the first historical invasion of Gorakhpur or Basti by a Mus¬ 
lim force. After the defeat and death of Khan Zaman (1567), a fellow-rebel 
named Sikandar Khan, who is described as a kinsman of the usurper Sher 
Shah,^ fled across the Ghagra into this district. He was pursued by the offi¬ 
cers of Akbar ; but when they arrived at Gorakhpur, they discovered he had 
crossed the Gandak into territory still held by the Afghan chiefs of Bengal; 
and after waiting some time for orders, the force was recalled to Agra.^ 
Local traditions assert that it numbered over a hundred thousand figliting 
men, and was led by a general called Fidao Khau. Entering the west 
of Basti, it marched through that district into this. Daring its stay at Go¬ 
rakhpur the Dhuria|.‘ar Raja, who readily professed submission, and perhaps 
pleaded that his ancestors were the faithful allies of Timur or Babar, 'was not 
interfered with. 

But the Raja of Majhauli, by opposing the scouts sent to search for Si¬ 
kandar, incurred the resentment of the invaders. He seems at first to have offer¬ 
ed a determined resistance, but was speedily convinced 
of its futility. He not only submitted, but turned 


Submission of Majhauli. 


^ TahaMt-i-; Dowson’s edition of Elliot’s Historiam, V., 307. ® He was pro¬ 

bably the same Sikandar as deposed by Humayun from the throne of Dehli and who submitted 
to Akbar in 1556. The Tahahtt~i Akbari (Elliot, V., 3*20) describes him as again breaking hjs 
engagements, ^ TabaMtf Elliot, 324 ; the first mention of Gorakhpi^r in the chronicles, . 

56 
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Mxisalmdn. Legend relates that with this army was a holy man named 
Salem ShSh, who had foretold the birth of Akhar’s son Jahiingfr. He was 
now rewarded by a grant of land opposite to Naw4pnr, and placed under 

Origin of the name Sa- *^6 special protec'ion of the Eaja. In his honour the 
lempur. R{ija named the new town which grew up round his 

residence Salempur, a title which was afterwards prefixed to that of its enclos¬ 
ing parganah Majhauli. As, however, the E^ja on his conversion assumed 
the title of Islam Khdn, it is not improbable that the town and pargana are 
named after him*^ Majhauli itself seems equivalent in meaning to the English 
Middleton. 

After reducing Naw^dpur, the army probably marched up the left bank 

Satasi family ariven out ^f the Edpti and entered the Satdsi territory. The 
o£ Gorakhpur siuce 1570 Raja resisted tlie invasion and was worsted. Refusing 
conversion, he was expelled the district. His family 
removed to Gajpnr, in parganah Bhaufipar, where they afterwards came to 
terms. Fidae Kbfin, however, occupied Gorakhpur, where he is said to have 
built a large tank in order to supply his camp. The tank was perhaps dtig to 
provide earth for an entrenchment or employment for the troops; but thp 
neighbourhood of the Edpti renders the necessity for any fresh-water supply 
unlikely. The Raja of Maghar was also attacked and compelled to declare 
himself tributary.^ With the exception of the north and east, the whole district 
thus became, in name at least, subject to the Emperor. In the west, however^ 
some portion was still held by the Bhars ; and this tract was now given by 
Akbar to the Kachhwiha kinsmen of his wife, the princess of Jaipur, After a 
severe struggle they, partly by treachery and partly by strength of arras, ejected 
Eiso of the Amorha Eaj, tho Bhars and established themselves in Amorha. 
1570-1620. Qj^ quitting tho district, the imperial army seems to 

have left garrisons at Goi'akhpur and Maghar. Meanwhile (1577-»92) 
Akbar was busy in crushing the Afghans of Bengal, and their defeat by him 
V7s,r l) 0 tw 66 u Mfijlirtuli ^uvc an opportunity to the JMajhauli Edja of seizing 
and Mardan Singh’s family. Country held by the desceudants of Madan or 

Mardan Singh, who was probably tributary to the Afghiiu princes. 

^ Tho legend as to the period of Mnjhaalz's conrorsion is liore given for what it may ho 
worth ; but Mr. Grooke’s roBoarchcB tend to show that that converBion really occurred much later. 
The renegade K^ja, Boddli Mai, was the fiftlr predecessor of the present. Existing deeds by 
this Boddh and his son Bhawani ar^,, dated 1767-68 and 1778-79 (1175 and 1186 fasU) rca^ 
pectively ; so that the death of tho former may be fixed at a little more than 100 years ago. 
The appearance of his tomb, which stands on the Little Gandak between Salempur and Majhauli, 
points to the same conclusion. It seems that, being in arroar for his tribute, Btjddh was sum¬ 
moned to Oehli and there converted. On his return his relations x’efused to receive him at 
Majhauli, and he lived at Balcmpur till his death. Meanwhile his orthodox son Bhaw&ni was 
. raised to the cushion. ^ Not, however, before ho had driven from Maghar to Bansi, 

^rom tko latter place his descendants still take their title. 
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Tradition declares that the E^ja or chief who was then head of the family 
owed his ruin to the curse of the goddess Devi, whose priest he had vainly com¬ 
manded to visibly reveal her. His fall was really due to a dispute between 

^ ... his dependents and those of the Salempur Raja, who 

Destruction of the family. . . ' % n ^ i 

marching against him with a large army defeated and 

slew him. As usual, the victory was followed by the extirpation of the con¬ 
quered family, and their dominions were parcelled out amongst the victors’ 
retainers or relations. The talukas of Ramkola, Bdusgaon, Parwdrpar, and 
others, since broken up or absorbed in Padrauna and Tamkuhi, owe their ori¬ 
gin to grants made at this time. 

Buchanan’s statement that the vanquished family were Thdrtis,^ and their 
ehiePs alleged contempt for Devi, receive some corroboration from another 
legend which describes the image at Kasia as the wicked chief himself. It is 
just possible that, in spite of their Rajput origin, they may have kept up the 
temples and statues of Buddha still traceable around that town. 

A little later, the succession to the Dhuriap4r principality was fiercely 
disputed between two of Dhur Chand’s descendants, Badr and Pirthi. The R%‘, 
as is not uncommonly the case in this country, did not necessarily descend to 
Internecine quarrels in eldest son. One son inherited, the others being in 
Dliuriapar, position of mere dependents, receiving food and 

clothing from their luckier brother. In this case both claimants were power¬ 
fully supported, and the result was a violent struggle. It ended, as we shall 
hereafter see, in the division of Dhuriapar between the combatants. Its 
immediate consequence was the plunder of both parties by their neighbours. 
The first to take advantage of the struggle was Babii Bernath Singh of 
Semara, a kinsman of the Majhauli Raja. He succeeded in crossing the RS-pti 
And foundation of tlie annexing two tappas of Dhuriapar, corresponding 

CHllupar Raj, 1620-50. roughly with what is now called GhiUiipdr. Establish¬ 
ing himself at Naharpur, he assumed the title of Raja. Another chief, Raja 
Hodl Singh of Sat^si, is said to have helped himself to ten more tappas of the 
disputed tract. As Hodl probably lived some two centuries before the quarrel, 
it is more likely that the robber was one of his descendants. But by one annexa¬ 
tion or another Dhuriapar lost during this civil war 16 out of its 40 tappas. 

Meanwhile the progress of events in the Basti district, though not perhaps 
properly within the scope of this Memoir, claims attention. The two districts 
are so closely united in their history that it is impossible to explain events 
clearly in one without touching on the history of the other. 

^ The assertion that they were Tharus is clearly due to a confusion between Madan Singh 
I, or Man Sen, and Madan Singh II. 
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It has already been mentioned that the Bliars were at this time expelled 
Expulsion of the Bhars Ainorha by the Kaclihwahas or their dependents, 

from Amorha. Amorha was, howevor^ not a Kachh- 

TV^ha, but a Kayasth favourite of Akbar’s Kachlivvabiii wife. Jagat Singh 
appears to have accompanied FkL4o Khan’s army to Magliar. There his aid 
was invoked by the Brahman Bidyadhar, who wished to prevent a forced' 
marriage between the Bhar chief Maniar and a Brahman’s daughter.' After 
treacherously gaining the confidence of the Bhar, 

r oundutioii of the Amor- ^ o ^ ^ 7 

hannd Nngar priiidpuHtiea Jagat intoxicated and slew him during a festival, 
an BjibU, 1000-20. with the aid of Bidyadhai*. For this meritorious 

act his fnnily is said to have received the sacred thread. They at all events, 
tinder colour of the real or pretended grant to their mistress, established them¬ 
selves in A morba. 


A Bajpnt connected with the Udaipur family, and therefore a Sisodiya 
Galliot, was with Jagdeo at the time of the murder, assisting in both it and the 
subsequent struggle with the Bhai's. In consideration of his services ho 
received the eastern portion of the conquered tract, and established himself at 
Nagar. The ousted Bhars took refuge in the oxtremo north of the district, 
where they are said to have founded the Katahia R4j. 

In 1610, Gorakhpur, which appears to have been looked on as a tributary 
province, was bestowed by Jahfi,ngir as a fief on Afzal Kh4o, governor of 
Patna, The troubles, however, which soon afterwards beset the Dehli empire 

rendered the Muhammadan hold on Gorakhpur inse- 
ExpulsionoftliG Muslim . n i i / 

garrisoh from Goraklipur, Cure. The garrison was small, and its commandant 

had incurred odium by some petty act of tyranny. 
Taking advantage of tliese circumstances, Rjija Basant Singh of Satfiai, a des¬ 
cendant of Hoal Singh, raised forces and expelled it. He then established 
himself in a fort on a site now occupied by the Basanfcpur quarter. At the 
same time, or soon after, the Raja of Maghar or Bdnsi oxpcdled the imperial 
garrison from the former place, and almost all the local Rajas withhold pay¬ 
ment of tributa 


Daring Shdhjahdn’s reign (1628-58) the MuhammadmivS wore too busy 
in the Dakkhan to turn their attention to this part of the country, and no 
occupation of this district by thorn is recorded. But on the accession of 
Aurangzeb (1658) and establishment of his power their influence revived. 
About 1680, Kazi Khalil-ur-Rahmun was created chaklad&r of the Gorakhpur 
government, and marching from Faizabad quickly made his power felt. The 
new R4jas of Amorha and Nagar .submitted promptly, and \YGr 0 therolbre not 
much molested. But Maghar was occupied by a strong force, and the Raja 
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was for some time at least deprived of the government of the country south of 
Occupation of Khalil- his capital^ which he now established at BausL Khalil- 
abad and Gorakhpui:, abad was about this time built^ and through it a road 

was made from Faizabad to Gorakhpur. Basant’s son, Rudar Singh, was 
expelled from the latter town, taking up his abode in pargana Silhat, near the 
spot where the ancient Surajbansi R4ja was said to have founded his new Kash. 
Here he fortified himself strongly; and the Muhammadans, having other 
Foundation of Rudarpur matters to attend to, appear again to have accepted a 
in Silhat. nominal submission and a promise to pay tribute. 

The town which grew up round his fort was called in his honour Rudarpur, and 
is now one of the largest places in the district. 

The Musalmans seem, however, to have taken on this occasion more 


■Re-appointment of a 
Muhammadan coipmander 
at Gorakhpur. 


efficient means of retaining their position. They re¬ 
paired Basant Singh’s fort at Gorakhpur, making 
it a really strong place; and they left an officer with 


a numerous garrison in charge of the town. 

From this date—-that is from about the end of the seventeenth century— 
the tribute which the Rajas had nominall}’’promised to Akbarwas cohected 
with some regularity. But the Muhammadans never assumed the government 
Independence of the Ra- same direct manner as the British. The inde- 

3^®’ pendent position of the R£jas is strongly brought out by 

Mr. Wynne in his settlement reports. He notes that they held not as mex^e 
middlemen, nor even as mere representatives of the central authority (sarkdr)^ 
but as that central authority itself. It was they who assigned lands and 
honours, although the confirmation of the Emperor at Dehli might be solicited 
whenever the position attained by the grantee was so conspicuous as to draw 
attention to him. Almost the whole of the subordinate tenures in the district 


(and before our rule they contained the greater portion of it) are derived 
from grants which they made in their own names, and not merely permissively 
as agents of the Dehli or Oudh families.” . 

Before going further into this subject, we should notice a visit paid to the 
1680-1700 A D. Visit of district towards the close of the seventeenth century 
Prince Muazzim. Emperor Bahadur Sh4h, then Prince'^Muazzim. 

He was attracted to Gorakhpur by accounts of its wonderful sport; and to him 
is ascribed the cathedral mosque (Jchni Masjid) at its capital. In his honour 
a division newly formed from sarkars Gorakhpur and Saran, with headquar¬ 
ters at Gorakhpur, was named Muazzimabad ; and by this title the districts of 
Gorakhpur and Basti are mentioned in all official records from this date to 
that of the cession (1801). 
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Prinee. Muazzim’s visit may have strengthened the hold on this district of 
his dynasty. But, before the establishment of the government of the Yazirs at 
Lucknow, the real masters of the district wei’e the R^jas. The imperial officers 
at the head of the division were quite content to accept an almost nominal sub¬ 
mission from the local potentates ; but the hlaw&bs of Oudh, who lived nearer 
and had more leisure, attempted a more systematic and scrutinising form of 
Greater influenee of the government. The settlement of the dispute between 
Kawab Vazirs. rival claimants in Dburiap^r is the first sign of the 

change. The ^parganah^ (which is then first mentioned under this designation) 
was divided into two equal portions. The descendants of Bhadr Singh settled 
to the west at Barhidp^r, and Pirtbi Singh’s descendants to the east at Gopdl- 
pur. The dmil or prefect is said to have marked out the boundary between 
them, and to have been the chief agent in settling the dispute. As this 
took place about 1700-50, it is I'easonable to connect it with the ap¬ 
pointment of Saddat Khdn as Yiceroy of Oudh in 

JSafidat Khfin, -n -n i i i i i n 

1721. It will be remembered that the Oudh pro- 
yince {Sdbd) had, since the reign of Akbar, included Gorakhpur. Being a 
man of energy, Saddat soon succeeding in becoming virtually independent of 
More regular collection weakening Dehli empire. He firmly established 
of tribute. province, reduced the power of the 

Rajas, and, in the south of the district at least exacted their tribute with 
regularity. In the north, owing probably to its difficulty of access, or its 
uninviting poverty, his authority was never so surely introduced. But soon 

_ _ after the division of Dhuriapdr, a quarrel in the 

Giro. 1725 A. D. . ^ . 

Biitwal family and the assumption by Tilak Sen of 

independent authority obliged the Nawdb to march a force into this part 

of the country. 

Tilak Sen was head of the younger branch of the Biitwal family, which, 
expelling the Thfiriis from Tilpur^, had for some time 
elder branch. He now rejected the 
suzerainty of his cousin, and declared himself an in¬ 
dependent R^ja. The chief instrument of his ambition was the aid of the 
Banjdras, w^ho now began to make oocctsional inroads from the west In this 
turbulent and restless race he found useful and willing mercenaries. If his 
date was really rather later than that here given, these Banjdras were perhaps 
fugitives driven before the Rohillas from Pilibhit and Kbairagarh. Tradition 
asserts, that to shade their camping-gi'ounds, they planted most of the mango- 
groves in the west and south of the district. 

iThenacpeof Tilpur was long anterior to that of this particular Tilak; but Tilak Sen was 
probably a oommou title m the family. 


Giro. 1725 A. D. 


Tilak Sen and the Ban- 
3 Eras. 
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It is certain ttat owing to their inroads that district declined in prosperity, 
for they pillaged and destroyed without attempting to colonize and recultivate 
the country. Much of the jungle south-east of Gorakhpur is said to have sprung 
Anarchy produced by the time ; and the lawlessness they carried with 

Banjaras. them infected the Muhammadan garrison at Gorakhpur, 

who arose and re-opened the old quarrel with the Satdsi Raja. About 1750 A. D* 
Invasion of a fourth Mu- state of affairs called urgently for interference, and 
hammadan army. -the Nawab accordingly marched a large army into the 


Defeat of Tilak Sen’s son. 


district under Ali Kasim Khan. 

This army first reduced the turbulent Mnhammaans to order, razing a 
stronghold which their leaders had constructed on the 
old site of the Domangarh castle. It then marched 
north, routed a force brought against it by Tilak Sen’s son, and invaded the 
Btitwal territories to recover arrears of tribute. But a tough struggle was 
required before the Raja even nominally submitted ; and peace was restored by 
compromise nearly twenty years later, when the Butwal Raja seems to have 
paid the Naw5b a personal visit and arranged terms. After the subjection of 
Tilak Sen’s son, the country he had held was annexed to Butwal No attempt 
was apparently made io conduct its government through Muhammadan oflSr* 

cials, and tribute was only nominally levied. 

In Gorakhpur, however, a large force was established, and it was pro¬ 
bably about this time that the Muhammadan rule was strongest and most dis¬ 
tinctly felt. Owing to the absence of written chronicles and he indifference of 
Mubammadan authority natives to the past history of the district, it is extremely 
restored, difficult to ascertain the exact character of this rule, and 

the extent to which it interfered with the powers and prerogatives of the local 
But no real government R^jas. Certain, however, that it did not even profess 
introduced. provide its Subjects with police and protection. It 

is extremely doubtful if, except at Gorakhpur itself, there were any courts of 
justice. The people trusted to themselves and their Rdjas for protection 
against robbers and marauders, such as the Banjaras, 

The parganah divisions of the Muhammadans survive, but only because 
they corresponded pretty closely with domains known before as those of the 
various Rajas or their creatures. The Muhammadan name of the town and 
district, Muazzimabad, is unknown to the common people ? and the government 
Attention paid only to seems to have been at best an imperfect machinery for 
the collection of revenue. collecting revenue. The fact that hardly any place of 

Muhammadan influence note bears a Muhammadan name, and the scarcity 
of mosques or other Muhammadan buildings, show 


very slight. 
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the'fleeting nature of even the Naw4b Vazir’s mark on the district. Even in 
Gorakhpur itself—a town which they undoubtedly held for some time—the 
traces of the Muslim governors are but scarce and faiat compared to those 
of the Hindu kings and saints whom they nominally conquered. Isl4m 
itself is probably nowhere else so strongly coloured by Hindu ideas and 
usages, and in few places have the two sects so closely united as in Gorakh¬ 
pur. 


All evidence in short tends to show that the position occupied by the 
Hindu Rajas tributaries, Hindu Eajas of the district had up to this time been 
not subjects. rather of tributaries than of subjects. In his 

BAnsi report Mr. Wynne writes that, throughout, the authority of the local 
Edjas was sufficient to countex'balaime, if not to overcome, that of the chakladar 
(or representative of the central government at Lucknow). The kamingos 
appointed by the latter were, till a few years before the cession^ regularly 
expelled, and the revenue they were sent to collect was as often withheld 
as paid. The right of private war was exercised without question. Occa¬ 
sionally the chakladar was able to collect revenue from the tenants 
direct; but in general such sums as were realised at all were paid through 
the EAjas.” 

Under these circumstances, it would appear natural that when the 
Battle of Buxax (Baksar), Nawfib’s power was weakened by the battle of Baksar, 
1784 A. H. local Riljas would have thrown off the yoke and 

expelled the underlings who were no longer supported by his army. The 
result was, however, just the reverse. At no period prior to the cession 

Power of tlio lower offi- authority of the Riijas seem to have been 

cers ratlxer increased than go weak, and the power of the delegates from Luck¬ 
now so strong, as at this. Not only did the notorious 
Major Hannay exercise an almost supreme power over the south of the 
district as the Viceroy’s commander-in-chief, but the prefects and their 
subalterns also acquired an influence which they had never before pos¬ 
sessed. 

Up to this time no regular system of collection seems to have worked^ 
except in the south of the district. The power and the nominal submission of the 
local Edjas had enabled them to maintain their government by mex'ely paying 
a kind of tribute. Even Saidat Khan seems merely to have enforced payment 
^ of this tribute, and to have left the government and 

the collection of rents to the E^jas. In other districts 
there was a regular system, under which a graded 
series of officers wore appointed to make collections from the persons in 
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possession 'of tlie'land. This was extended to Azamgarh, but in Gorakhpur 
struck no root. It seems to have been as follows :— 

An officer called chakladar was appointed to the charge of a cliaMa or 
tract rather larger than a modern district, and under him were officers called 
dtnils^ who held a smaller division, about the size of a tahsilL Below these 
were kanungos, who wex’e supposed to keep the entire accounts of a tract about 
,the size of a pargana, and to supply ail the information necessary for the realiz¬ 
ation of a fair revenue from the persons holding cultivated land within it. 
•Besides these was a semi-military officer called the nazim, who seems to have 
been employed in coercing contumacious defaulters and protecting treasure; 
and- beneath him ’ were several deputies {ndib-ndzim) who carried out these 
duties under his orders. 

. ; But, as before noticed, the system could not work in a country where a 

Tills system not carried swarm of local potentates had each sufficient power to 
into force lu Gorakliimr. bold the kanungos and even the ami Is in contempt, 

and to counterbalance all the influence and strength of the chakladar himself. 
The kanungos were expelled, and the dmils soon arrived at the plan of bargain¬ 
ing with the local Rajas for the payment of a certain sum in return for absolute 
non-interference. This system very soon passed into one of farming- The 
office of chakladar as at first instituted was abolished, and under the title of 
Custom of fanning the Raja, if he was strong enough, or some 

revenues. publican from Oudh, if he was not, took a contract for 

collecting the revenues. The term of his lease was one, three, or five years, 
and a regular counterpart (hoL’dliyat) for the sum to be paid, as well as a large 
amount in advance, was handed over to the viceroy. 

* When a Raja was weakened by a war with his neighbours or other causes*, 
Vaiyiug power of the farm of his domains would be bought for a large 

farmers. Sum by some powerful noble or professional farmer,* 

ji^wbo seized the opportunity of making his collections direct from the Raja’s 
dependants and tenants. And when the Rdja recovered his strength, he would 
either agree to take the farm himself, or to buy out the interloping farmer by 
guaranteeing him a certain profit on his engagement. Not unfrequently the 
matter was solved by the farmets taking a large compensation from the R4ja 
and disappearing with it, leaving the viceroy to realize the revenue as best he 
eould.' In such cases it was seldom realized at all, as this course was only 
adopted when the Nawab’s difficulties prevented the pursuit and punishment 
of the defaulter. ... . 

The Lucknow, revenues, so far as drawn from this district, were indeed 
very precarious. A few tappas lying along the Ghagra and for several miles 

57 
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up the hanks of the Rapti were, as Mr. Reade mentions/ held directly by 
Miisalman delegates. Their great fertility, and their accessibility from the 
headquarters of the chakladar at Azamgarh, ensured the proper collection of 
their income. But in other parts of the district fealty to the Oudh Govern¬ 
ment was merely verbal, and revenues were paid only when coercion became 
imminent. 

Thus were affairs conducted till within thirty years of the cession to the 
British. But in that short space of time occurred changes which completely 
altered the administration and delivered the country to a reign of exaction and 
misrule which unpeopled and well nigh ruined it. 

As before mentioned, the Banjaras first attracted attention about 
The Banjaras heoome a 1720-30. Thirty years later we find them a verita- 
serious nuisance. scourge and terror in the district. They seem to 

have formed a number of separate bands under vaxnous nfiiks or leaders, but 
frequently united to resist a powerful enemy like the Raja of Bdnsi. 

Their object was almost always plunder ; and the centre and east of the 
district, where great forests afforded an ample refuge, formed at first their base 
of operations. The east was, moreover, better adapted to their plans, because 
since the downfiill of Madan Singh no power nearer than that of Majhauli 
could venture to repress them. And to this day the memory of their violence 
and cruelties lives fresh in this part of the district. But as plunder and 
success increased their strength, they began to take an active part in the politics 

of the district. They fomented quarrels between the 
Misery caused b 7 them. as, being always ready to supply troops to which'^ 

ever side offei'ed the best prospect of advantage or revenge, The peasantry 
were not, indeed, their only victims. Chiefs were harassed and weakened till 
they fell an easy prey to the swarm of oppressors who, under the authority, real 
or pretended, of leases from the viceroy, quartered themselves on the district. 

These harpies usurped the titles of former officials, calling themselves,^ 
, without much regard to their power, Nawfibs, Chakla^p 

Esactiouso e armers, Xmils, Nazims, Talukaddrs, and Naib-ni^ims ; 

but were all guided by one principle, that of acquiring as much money as they 
could in the shortest time possible. The chief officer of the district set them 
the example. 

Soon after the battle of Baksar, a Major Hannay received charge of 
the Nawab’s troops and of the Bahr^ich and Gorakh- 
ed by revenues. With the actual administration or 

maladministration of the country he seems to have 
^ Repoft on Sftlompur,183€l* 
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interfered but little. But he certainly strengthened the hands of revenue 
collectors^ and maintained a force sufficient to coerce the Rajas, weakened as 
they were by their local disputes and warfare* Had he applied his power to 
maintain order and prevent the farmers and marauders from pillaging the 
people, he might perhaps have saved the country from the worst misfortunes 
which overtook it. It must, however, be allowed that the task would have been 
difficult, and might have cost him not only his position, but his life. The 
Oudh Government had already fallen into a condition of almost unparalled 

inefficiency and venality* To realize this it is only 
of of Oudh! necessary to quote the description of Oudh given by 

General Sleeman a lifetime later in 1850, and to apply 
the quotation to Gorakhpur. His account may be summarized as follows % 
'^The revenue was farmed to men whose only object was to extort as much as 
they could during their term of office. The Nawab’s attention was engrossed 
by the course of events which threatened his throne. Except the most power-* 
ful landholders, no man was safe for a moment in person, office, or property I 
and with such a feeling of insecurity prevailing, it was impossible that any 
country should flourish. There was no police. Those who should have 
protected were the first to plunder f and justice was to be had only by those 
who could pay for it.” Such was Gorakhpur as left by Major Hannay. 
Regarding his personal exactions and cruelties there is perhaps not sufficient 
evidence to warrant a decided opinion* Burke accused him of having done in¬ 
calculable mischief; and Mill, endoi'sing this opinion, states that he laid waste 
a vast tract of country which before his oppressions was rich and flourishing,^ 

„ . But whether he directed or permitted the pillage, the 

Hannay for the -wretched effect of his government was equally injurious. Either 
state of the country. ^ courage and will to oppose the extortions 

of his subordinates, or he had not the power. Perhaps the truth lies between these 
two alternatives. It is certain at all events that he made no scruple in farming 
out his charge piecemeal to a set of extortionate and heartless underlings, who 
rackrented and not unfrequently pillaged the people, till a great part of the agri¬ 
cultural population were driven to abandon their holdings and quit the district* 
The Satasi E4ja, meanwhile, instead of devoting his strength to protect 
his domain from these evils, plunged into a war with 
B6^al Rljas^^ Satasi and Butwal R^ja, by whom he was defeated with much 

slaughter in 1788* The Bansi Raja occupied himself 
in expeditions against the Banjaras, whom he finally drove from his dominions 
about 1790, following them up and inflicting severe punishment on all who 

^ History, vol* IV., p. 313, 
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fell into his hands. The Dhuridp^r Rajas had not. yet recovered from their long 
family quarrel, and, having been further weakened by the Banjarls, were power¬ 
less to withstand the exactions of the farmers backed by Major Hannay’s troops; 

The Majhauli Raja alone seems to have been prudent enough to reserve 
Prudent conduct of the tis strength for the protection of the land around his 
Majhauli RSja. Capital. He virtually withdrew from the contest 

with the Baojftras in the east, and abandoned the tract which now forms the 
Sidhua Jobna parganah to their ravages. By this means he contrived to save 
the greater portion of the Majhauli parganah from them and the farmers ; and 
at the cession this was found to be almost the only portion of the district 
which w^'as fairly cultivated and inhabited. 

The terrible state of insecurity in the Sidhua Jobna parganah gave the 
Rise of the Bank Jogni opportunity for the rise of the two principal taliikas 
and Padrauna taiiuicas. which still comprise between them the greater portion 

of the parganah. 

The first of these was Bank Jogni taliika or Tamktihi Eiij, which was 
founded by Fateh Sah^i, Bhuinhar Raja of Hoshyarpur in Siiraii. He claimed 
descent from Mayyura, founder of the Majhauli Ri^j, by a Bhuinh&r wife ; and 
his descendants are still recognized as connections by the Miijhauli family. 
Refusing to acknowledge British authority, bo was after the bat.le of Baksar 
expelled from Saran, and settled on an estate he had bought a few years 
before in tappas Bank and Jogni. He brought with him a large amount of 
treasure, and received also the support of the Majhauli Raja, who was wise 
enough to see the advantage of retaining a fidendly power as a rampart 
between himself and the Bamjaras. By usurpation, or more commonly by volun¬ 
tary transfers from weaker zamindars, ho extended his possessions swiftly and 
widely over the south-east of Sidhua Jobna, and before his death was recog¬ 
nised as taldkadar of nearly 100 villages. 

The second taliika, that of Padrauna, rose into importance much in the 
foundation of the Pa- Same way, although its founders had a severer strug- 
dranna tahika- gl^ Banjaras before they succeeded in estab¬ 

lishing any kind of security for their dependents. It originated in a grant 
made by the Rdja of Majhauli to one of his followers, and the first grantee 
was a dependent who had risen from a menial capacity, and was rewarded by 
the grant of some of the villages most harassed by the Banjdras. This cheap 
method of providing for importunate claims accorded also with the policy 
which led the E^ja to support Fateh SaliM. 

The grant at first consisted of but two villages ; but the state of the 
country gave the grantee an opportunity of extending his authority. The 
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fact of his being a Kurmi furmsted the pretext of claiming descent from 
May 3 mra’s fourth wife ; and the influence he obtained from this connection with 
the Majhauli Raja, still the most powerful prince in the district, gave him an 
ascendancy which enabled him very quickly to make the neighbouring villages 
acknowledge his authority. The dread, moreover, of Banjaras and other 
marauders forced the weaker proprietors to obtain the support of some power¬ 
ful ally. He usually, therefore, found them ready to surrender the nominal 

ownership of their villages, and to pay a certain 
Extension of the taluka. ^ \ 

> percentage of their incomes, in return for the pro¬ 

tection which he promised to afford them. The estates of the more inde¬ 
pendent he either by fraud or force annexed. In that age of misrule no redress 
could be obtained, except by those who were too strong to require it. The 
Majhauli Raja was unlikely to interfere; and this portion of the district had now 
become too poor to attract the rapacity of either Hannay or his subordinates. 

In this manner the taluka rose into importance almost as rapidly as that 
of Fateh Sahai; and, owing to their common dependence on Majhauli, both 
parties refrained from aggression on each other’s domains. Whatever may be 
thought of the coercion and fraud by which these taldkas were to some extent 
established, there can be no doubt that the security they afforded was of the 
utmost value to the subordinate landholders whose estates the}'* enclosed. With¬ 
out the central authority of the taldkadar these men could never have com¬ 
bined effectively to resist the Baujaras. Npr would there have been any 
means of ending the quarrels and violence which prevailed before. One rapa¬ 
cious master was better than a host of petty tyrants. 

But in 1801 the arrears of subsidies, due under various treaties for the 
Cession to the East India of English troops, had reached an amount which 
Company, 1801. Nawab Vazir found himself quite unable to pay ; 

and to wipe off the debt Saadat Ali surrendered Gorakhpur and other tracts to 
the East India Company. Since the 10th November in the year just men¬ 
tioned the district has been subject to British rule.^ 

Its condition at the time of cession was about as wretched as could well 
be imagined. It is described as almost entirely without administration, over¬ 
grown with jungle, roadless, infested by robbers, and in many places laid 
waste by the armed retainers of the principal landholders. 1 find it impos¬ 
sible,” writes Mr. Routledge in 1801, convey to you any adequate idea 
cf the desolated state of this country. I have been informed that in one year 
nearly 400,000 raiyats fled from it; and those who remained only cultivated 
by stealth for fear of opposition.” 

^ See Aitchison’s Treaties, 7ol. II, p. 61, note. 
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The Butwal domain in the north was considered less unfortunate 5 but it 
had been wasted by wars with Satdsi, and was still scoured by Nepalese 
marauders pretending to collect a tribute which the li^ja did not owe. Like • 
his brother chieftains, that Haja was little disposed to submit tamely to the new 
government. Plunder and private war had become as the breath of their 
nostrils. Despoiled by the Banjaras, the east was only beginning to recover 
under the protection of the newly-formed taldkas. The depopulation of the 
south-west had been successfully undertaken by the collectors of taxes ; and 
the south-east, or Majhauli country, was the only flourishing part of the 
district. Its centre had always been occupied by a large tract of jungle, which 
the misgovernment of later days had greatly extended. 

The fiiscal and general administration of the district, from the date of the 
cession to that of the Nepalese war, has been else- 
Nepalese war, 1814, 'vvhcre described. Long before the former event the 

Gurkhas had taken advantage of the prevailing anarchy to increase their 
possessions in the plains. Their encroachments had extended all along the 
Tardi country at the foot of the hills, but were most marked in what was then, 
the north of this district. They had driven the Rdja of Bdtwal from his moun¬ 
tain domain of Pdlpn, and followed up their success by the occupation of his 
Tilpur and Bindyakpur territories.^ They had annexed Shiiird), a tract on 
the left bank of the Arrah, just north of the modern Basti. For the revenue 
of these tracts they indeed professed themselves liable to the Oudh Govern¬ 
ment ; but they paid it or not, jnst as best suited their own convenience. 

It has been already mentioned that at the first British settlement of land 
Aggressions of the Gur- revenue the Efija of Butwal himself engaged to pay the 
assessment on his nominal domains in this district, 
and that he was afterwards imprisoned for refusal to defray arrears. About 
18C5 the Gurkhas claimed Bdtwal as part of the country conquered from him, 
and sent officials to collect the revenue. On his release from imprisonment 
the Bdja was inveigled to Kathmandu, where he was murdered on the ground 
of alleged intrigues with the British. His family suri'endered Butwal to the 
direct management of the Company, and retired to enjoy their pension 
Mna^ in peace at Gorakhpur. Meanwhile, by the beginning of 1806, the 
Nepalese had annexed two-thirds of the disputed country. The provisional 
Governor-General, Sir George Barlow, who was then at Allahabad, sent them 
a letter demanding the evacuation of Butwal, but offering to let them keep 
Shiur&j.. This they answered by an offer to engage for the Butwal revenue on 

^ Political and Military Transactions in India, 1813-23, by H. T. Prinsep, Bengul Civil 
Service : London, 1825. This contemporary work is the best that can be consulted on the subject 
of the Nepalese war. 
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the terms of the first settlement. But Sir George was shortly afterwards super¬ 
seded by Lord Minto, whose attention was engrossed by other matters. The ques- 
'tion dropped out of sight, and the Nepalese completed the annexation of Biitwal. 
Emboldened by British indifference, they in 1810-11 crossed the Bdtwal 
. . . . . . boundary and seized some villages of parganah PalL 

ed examine their claims, This led at the beginning of 1812 to a remonstrance 

from Lord Mioto, wbo, while repeating the offer of 
Shitirdj, demanded the instant evacuation of Butwal. The Gurkhas replied 
by asserting a distinct right to all they had taken and more. Anxious to do 
them every justice^ Lord Minto appointed a commissioner to investigate 
their claims. Proceeding to the northern frontier of this district, Major 
Paris Bradshaw in 1813 submitted a report on the whole dispute. He showed 
that the Gurkhas had no right to either Bdtwal or Shiuraj ; and Lord Minto 
thereon demanded the evacuation of both. The Nepal court sent a respectful 
and even affectionate answer, in which, without giving reasons, they said that 
Major Bradshaw’s investigation had led them to a conclusion just the reverse of 
that formed by the British Government. 

How Lord Minto would have met this reply it is vain to speculate. But 
The Company resumes at the end of 1813 lie was succeeded by Lord Moira, 
who early in the following year peremptorily 
ordered the Gurkhas to quit both Butwal and 
Shifiraj. The Magistrate of Gorakhpur was at the same time directed 
to march the Gorakhpur contingent into the disputed tract if the order 
were not obeyed in 25 days. The Nepalese, however, remained where they were, 
and the Magisirate (Sir Roger Martin) handed the dispute over to the military 
officer commanding. Three companies occupied Shiurdj and Butwal without the 
slightest opposition. The Magistrate established police-stations at Chitwa, Ba- 
sauria, and Saurain Bfftwal, with subordinate outposts in Shiuraj (April, 1814). 
Before, however, the troops had rearrived at Gorakhpur, the Nepalese snr- 
siaugtter of its officials mounded and attacked the three stations in Butwal. 
and declaration of war, Eighteen policemen were killed, and the chief officer at 

Chitwa was, after his surrender, murdered in cold 
blood (May). The Magistrate ordered the fugitive remnant to retire on 
B4nsi; meanwhile one of the Shiuraj outposts was attacked and four more 
policemen slain (June). War was now of course inevitable, but its declaration 
was^for several reasons postponed till the 1st November, 1814. 

The larger operations of the two campaigns that followed were conducted 
. on the Panjab, Duab, and Bihar portions of the 
e campaigns. Nepal frontier. But of the four columns engaged in 


possession of jthe submon¬ 
tane country. 
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the first campaign, one under General J. S. Wood was directed to make Gor 
rakbpiir its base of operations. Starting hence on the 15th of November, it 
was to penetrate through Butwal into Palpa. The column consisted of about 
4^000 infantry, including the 17 th Regiment of British foot, and was strength¬ 
ened by 11 guns of different calibre. 

It was late in November before General Wood left Gorakhpur. Through 
Action at Butwal, Janu- Bin^yakpur or Tilpur, and Biitwal, he marched 
ary, 1815, without opposition. But the town of Biitwal itself 

lies at the foot of the hills, in the mouth of a pass ; aud across this pass the 
Nepalese Colonel, ^ Vazir Singh, had built a strong stockade. To reconnoitre 
and carry this work General Wood left his Tar4i camp on the 3rd of January^ 
A Brahman servant of the Biitwal family, still living at Gorakhpur, offered 
his services as guide, and conducted the force np the banks of the Gliunghi. 
The last seven miles of the road lay through thick sal forest, but the General 
had been led to expect an open space in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
stockade. He was still in the wood with his advanced guard when the road 
brought them suddenly in front of their goal, now not more than fifty yards 
distant. The Nepalese opened a smart fire, and, before General Wood had 
completed a hurried recounaivssanoo, wounded two officers. But the main 
body, including the British regiment, soon arrived ; a party that had sallied 
from the stockade was driven up the hills ; and in pursuing them upwards 
three companies of the 17th succeeded also in outflanking the enemy’s work. 
The enemy scrambled away up the hillside behind the stockade. But Gene¬ 
ral Wood, thinking the fortification would be untenable unless the liill also 
were carried, forbore to press his advantage, and sounded a retreat. Pluslied 
with the prospect of a certain and easy victory, his troops were grievously 
disappointed. They had lost 24 comrades to no purpose. The fiituous strategy 
x)f their leader can only be excused on the ground that he had been hurried 
and worried by a difficult morning’s march. 

, The bravery displayed by the enemy, and exaggerated rumours of 
Imbecility of General strength, led him to imagine his own force ih- 

^ S. Wood, adequate for an advance. Parties of irregular cavalry 

were added to his force ; but instead of attempting to penetrate the hills, he 
confined his operations to the defensive. Throwing up works at Lotau in 
-Basti, he placed there a garrison to defend the main route from Gorakhpur. 
He himself moved with his main body to repel an incursion into NichlavaL 

^Tbe Nepalese had early adopted English titles for their military oKficers. But these 
titles implied greater commands in theirarmy than in the Euglisb. There were but one general 
and some three or four colonels on the whole of their army list, A captaiu commaaded tl jbat- 
^talion, and alaftan or lieutenant a company. . 
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His vacillating policy I’endered sucli incursions an almost daily occurrence. 
January, February, and even March, saw villages in the north of this district 
plundered and burnt. Though reinforced by further infantry and artillery, he 
still deemed himself too weak to act offensively. He burnt by way of retaliation 
several Gurkha villages, and marched whithersoever he heard the foe were 
advancing. He still, however, believed and represented the Nepalese force to 
be much greater than his own. And it was not till April, when directed to 
verify his belief by actual contact with the enemy, that he again appeared 
before Bdtwal. On the 17th of that month he bombarded the place for several 
hours without result. He then laid waste the Nepalese possessions in the plain 
and returned to cantonments at Gorakhpur. In the middle of May the vic¬ 
tories of General Ochterlony put an end to the first campaign, leaving Debra 
Diin and Kumaun in the hands of the English, 

But the demands of the Company were not yet satisfied. In March the 
Close of the first cam- Nepalese General Amar Singh had been consulted as to 
th?ce^iot of thfTaTaUo advisability of ceding also the Gorakhpur and Saran 
the Company, 1S15. Tarais, and had counselled his chief against it. In May 

the English had demanded the whole of the Tarai, whether in Gorakhpur, Saran, 
or elsewhere. The Nepalese were, however^ unready to surrender a tract in 
which most of their principal courtiers had been granted fiefs ; and the 
Governor-General deemed preparations for a fresh campaign advisable. It 
was proposed to reinforce the Gorakhpur column, and place it under the com¬ 
mand of Colonel Nicholls for renewed operations against Butwal and Pi^lpa. In 
the second campaign, however, the Gorakhpur column took no pari Negotia¬ 
tions lingered on till the end of October. The British demand had by that 
time been reduced to the Tarai country between the Sarju and Gandak, and any 
other parts already held by our forces. Compensation to the extent of two lakhs 
of rupees was at the same time offered to disappointed Nepalese grantees. These 
terms were accepted, and a treaty signed at Sigauli on the 28th November. 

But this treaty was, so far as the Gurkhas were concerned, a mere feint. 
Conclusion of the war, Ratification under their great seal was promised in fif- 
March, 1816. days, but never came ; and it was soon ascertained 

that the Nepalese intended to continue the war. A formal intimation to that effect 
met the British army on its way to the border in February, 1816. Sir David 
Ochterlony this time penetrated into Nep^l through Bihar, completing the 
campaign by the beginning of the following month. The Nep41ese ratified the 
treaty of Sigauli on the 4th March, and the whole of the lowlands bet-ween 
Sarju and Gandak, e^xcept B'dtival Khdsy^ passed into the hands of the British. 

1 c. Butwal, excluding Binayakpur and Tilpur. 

68 
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But as a politic act of conciliation, the Governor-General decided to surrender 
to the conq^uered Nepalese as much of the Tarai as might not be required to 
form a straight and even frontier. The boundary was surveyed and marked 
out in the same year. It ran in a fairly direct line parallel to the trend of the 
hills, but, except just north of Pali and Shidpur, did not approach their foot. 

Between the close of the Nepalese war in 1816 and the outbreak of the 
Mutiny some forty-one years afterwards, the history of the district is marked 
by no important events, except the settlements and famines already described. 

The rebellion of 1857 was ushered in by disturbances towards the dose 
of May. Some of the more turbulent landholders, including those of Paina 

Kebellion of 1857-58. Gli%ra, burst out into acts of robbery and 

violence. On the 5th June, the headquarters of the 
17th N. L, which supplied a detachment to Gorakhpur, mutinied at Azamgarh 
and on the 7th July the convicts in the Gorakhpur jail made a desperate but 
unsuccessful effort to escape. On the 8th the infantry detachment attempted 
to seize the Government treasure, but were cheeked by Mr. Wynyard, the 
Judge, with some troopers of the 12th Irregular Cavalry. On the 10th, six 
European officers who had escaped from Faiz^bad were murdered in Natrar 
of Basti, and about the same time a detachment of the 17th N. I. plunder¬ 
ed the opium treasury at Basti itself. Towards the close of July the land¬ 
holders of the northern and western parganahs proclaimed our rule at an 
end, and the criminal classes reaped a rich harvest of plunder. Six Nepdiese 
regiments were now marched to Gorakhpur by Colonel Wroughton, and the 
remnant of the 17th N. I. was disarmed (1st August). But disorder still 
spread through the district, and in what is now Basti a number of the tahsilis 
were plundered. Mutineers from Sigauli attempted to plunder also the opium 
treasury at Salempur, but were repulsed by the guard. It is not very clear 
why the civil officers felt themselves forced to abandon their district on the 
13th August. Sir Charles Wingfield thinks it sufficient to say that they declin¬ 
ed to remain with less than four regiments,” while Colonel Wroughton declined 
to leave moi'e than two. But there had as yet been no outbreak at Gorakhpur 
itself, and that post could hardly he deemed untenable. On the 13th, however, 
Europeans oTaciiate the Europeans and Nepalese left together ; the Joint Ma- 
aistnct, August 1857. gistrate, Mr. Bird, alone remaining. The care of the 

district had been enUmsted to a committee of five Rdjas—Satfei, Goptilpur, 
Majhauli, Tamktihi, and Bdnsi; and Mr. Bird hoped to supervise their labours. 

The retreating Europeans and Nepiilese were followed from Gorakhpur 
by a body of insurgents under Muhammad Hasan, who was however repulsed 
loss (I8th July), 0x1 his return to Gprakhpur two days later he wcis 
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welcoined by ibe jail guard, whose charges had been released, and by the 
Eaja of Satasi, who had turned rebel. Mr. Bird fled into the forest, and, not¬ 
withstanding the reward of Es. 5,000 set on his head, reached Motihari in safety. 
The committee of Eajas of course dissolved itself. By the treachery of Satasi 
and non-attendance of Majhauli,i(;s numbers were by this time reduced to three* 
The Eajas of Barhi^par, Nagar, Chillupdr, and other chiefs, followed the example 
of Satasi, openly siding with the rebels. 

The insurgent army camped near Gorakhpur, setting fire to most of the 
houses in the civil station and cantonments. But, considering himself secure in 

Muhammad Hasan esta- authority, Muhammad Hasan endeavoured as 

blishes a rebel government, possible to prevent destruction of property. 

Large sums of money were extorted by violence from the merchants and 
bankers of tbe city. And in the w’ords of Sir C. Wingfield, who was appointed 
Commissioner just after the rebellion, the strong prayed everywhere on the 
weak.’' 

In a very short, time however, the reign of Muhammad Ha§an came to an 
end. The Nepalese forces advanced under Sir Jang Bahadur from the north, 
and the British force under Colonel Eowcroft from the south. The former 

The English re-occupy occupied Gorakhpur on the 11th January, 1858, ^ after 
the district. slight skirmishes at Pipra on the Gandak,and Pipraich. 

The latter defeated the rebels under Harkishan Singh at Mairwa. The insurgents 
were driven through Gorakhpur city across the E4pti, and Muhammad Hasan 
fled with such speed that he the same day crossed the Gh%ra at Tunda. British 
authority was re-established, and many disloyal landholders were punished 
by death or the confiscation of their estates. 

Thus in 1858 the Satasi Raj fell after an existence of 500 years. The Bar- 
hi^p&r title and estates^ were foi'feited, and it was some years before the Raja was 
pardoned and allowed to return to the district. Part of the Padrauna taliika 
shared the same fate, and the family having lost large sums in litigation with 
the R^ja of Bettia, were only saved from utter ruin by the industry and ability 
^ ^ -r, rr * Purtab, father of tbe present Eae.* The Eaia of 

IsriPartabEaeof Padrauna. ^ j r i r ^ r ± 

(jfopalpur nad remained faithful; but his estates were 
so burdened by debt that it was absolutely necessary to sell the greater portion. 
The Raja’s daughter-in-law, who purchased part of them, is generally known 
as the Eani of Gopalpur. The Chillupar Raj came to an end; the Eaja being 

1 Sir Charles Wingfield simply says tbe 6th, mthout mentioning tbe month or year ; but the 
date has been taken from Colonel Rowcroft’s own report. ^ as they were ; but extra¬ 
vagance and litigation bad left very little to be forfeited. ^ Tbe family regained their pros¬ 
perity by tbe purchase for a small sum of the Jangal Padrauna grant, held before by Mr. Sym. 
“ Tbe income derived from this rich tract,’’ writes Mr. Lumsden, “ has enabled Isri Partab to 
pay off bis debts and recover a portion of tbe taluka,” (^Sidhua Jobna Report, para, 4). 
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hanged, and a small pension of about Es. 30 paid to his widow. The Muslim 
E6ja of Shdhpur in DhuriapSr met with the same fate. Part of his property 
was bestowed on the Gopdipur Rdja, and may be said, to have saved the latter 
from ruin. The RSja of Majhauli was so deeply indebted that, but for the 
timely intervention of Government, a few years must have seen him ruined. 
But his creditors were paid off by the State, and his lands placed under the 
Court of Wards, by which they are still managed. 


The E5,ja of Anola remained almost undisturbed by the rebellion ; while 
the Tamkdhi chief, who had prudently abstained from putting himself promi¬ 
nently forward on either side, preserved, and has since greatly increased his 
possessions. The Raja of Nichiaval, last representative of the Biitwal family, 
joined the mutineers, thereby forfeiting the stipend Government bad since 
1845 allowed him in compensation for his taliikaddri rights in Tilpur. A year 
or two later Nep^l was rewarded for its assistance by largo territoi-ial con¬ 
cessions in the north of the district. The evil effects of the rebellion have now 
passed away and the revenue of the settlement since effected with ease. 

The large income and area of the district, as it then stood, in 1865 caused 


Separation of Basti, 18G5. 


its division into two charges by the separation of 
Basti, Even thus shorn, Gorakhpur is much larger 


than the average district, and further reduction of its area has been long dis¬ 


cussed. 


Looking back to the beginning of the century and of Biitish rule, no one 
could deny that the strong arm and just intentions of our Government have 
despite defects of administration, developed the resources and multiplied the 
wealth of a land which native misgovernment had prostrated and ruined. 
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Amwa Kbas or Proper, a collection of scattered villages in tappa Hampiir 
Dhab of parganab Sidbiia-Jobna, stands near th-e Cliampiiran frontier, 68 miles 
by road from' Gorakhpur. The Great Gandak, on whose bank it formerly 
stood, now flows some miles to the east. But the alluvial tract between Amwa 
and the river is still subject to occasional flooding. 

Its population, 6,150 in 1872, is Amwa’s only claim to notice. But 
except in numbers, that population is nowise remarkable. It consists chiefly 
of agriculturists belonging to low Hindu castes. The villages or hamlets which 
compose Amwa contain no private buildings of any importance, and no public 
buildings at all. So insignificant, indeed, is the place tliat in 1870 the Sanitary 
Commissioner^ was unable to find it. And he very rightly came to the conclu¬ 
sion that, except in the form of scattered villages, no such town could 
exi^t. 

Anola or Sangrrimpur, a compact village in tappa Haveli of the parganuh 
to which it gives its name, stands on a cart-track branching from tlie Gorakh- 
pur-Belghat road, 13 miles south-south-west of Gorakhpur. It had in 1872 a 
population of 2,7-35 ponsons, chiefly husbandmen and Hindus. 

The village stands on a slight eminence, and, being surrounded by thick 
masses of trees, presents at a short distance a rather picturesque appearance. 
Not far north of it lie some large patches of forest, which are preserved for the 
sake of the sport which tliey afford to the local raja. The strong bramble 
hedges that fence in the fields around the village show that doer, antelope, and 
other fonr-footed foes of cultivation are still numerous. The only public insti¬ 
tution is an elementary school. The raja of Anola, whose family history has 
been elsewhere^ told, inhabits a largo brick house in the village ; and a good 
many old brick wells may be found in the neighbourhood. But the prevailing 
material of construction is mud, A house-tax was formerly levied under Act 
XX. of 1856, but this has now been abolished. The name of the village is 
sometimes written as if it were derived from dmvla or ao?ila^ the tree elaowhere 
known as emblic myrobalans. But between the place and the plant there 
seems to bo no real connection. Anola is still spelt Anaula, and was once 
spelt Anhaula. 

Anola, a parganah of the Bansgaon tahsil, is bounded on the south-east 
and north-east by parganah Bhauapfir; on tho north by Bliau^plir and parganah 
Magbar ; on the south-west by the Basti district, and on its irregular southern 
frontier by parganah Dhurifipdr. The north-eastern boundary with Bliau/ipur 
is formed by the Amidr lagoon and Xmi river. The Kuana affords axi 

iSee his report for that y€ar,p. 38, para iw/ Ubove, pp. 401^ 430. 
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occasional frontier witli Basti; and the Tarena, which rises in- the parganahy 
with Dhuriapar. Anola is divided into three tappas, Haveli, Mahsin, and 
Bankata, Containing 401 of the revenue divisions known as villages {mauza)^ 
it had in 1878^ an area of 71,30^ acres and a land revenue of Rs. 43^721. 


According to the census of 1872^ parganah Anola contained 325 inhabi¬ 
ted sites, of which 217 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 90 be- 

Fopulatioiu 

tween 200 and 500; 12 between 500 and 1,000 ; 2 between 
1,000 and 2,000 ; 3 between 2,000 and 3,000; and 1 (Bansgion) between 
3,000 and 5,000. The population numbered 70,116 souls (32,683 females), 
giving 294 to the square mile. Classified according to religion there were 
66,294 Hindus, of whom 30,916 were females ; and 3,822 Musalmans (1,070 
females). Distributing the Hindu population among the four great classes, 
the census shews 9,818 Brahmans (4,565 females) ; 4,735 Rajputs (2,232 
females) ; and 2,014 Banijas ( 924 females) ; whilst the great mass of the 
population is included in the other castes,’’ which show a total of 49,727 
souls (23,195 females). The principal Brlihman sub-division found in this 
parganah is the Kanaujija (9,818). The chief Rajput clans are the Samet 
(2,414), Sakarwal, Bais, and Chauhan. The Baniyas belong to the following sub¬ 
divisions: Kandu (425), Agarwal, Agrahri, Baranwar, Dnai, and Kasaundhan. 
The most numerous among the other castes are the Bind, Teli, Koeri, Abir, 
Loli6r, Hajjam, Chamar, Dhobi, Kahar, Satwar, Oadariya, Ktirmi, Bhar, 
Mall^h, Nunija, Kayath, Kalwar, Son^r, Kamangar, Kahar, Dom, Barhai, 
Bhdt, Pasi, Thathera, Mdti, B&nsphor, Bari, Atith, Khatik, Kbakrob, Kisan, 
Halw^i, Bharbhunj’aj and Beldar. The Musalmans are distributed amongst 
Shaikhs (3,317), Sajyids (10), Mughals (6), and Pathans (444), or left 
unspecified. 

The parganah is a well-wooded and well-cultivated plain, whose only pro- 
physical and agri- minences are the slight undulations adjoining the low 

f.ultural features. basin of the XmL A memorial of ancient woodland sur¬ 

vives in tappa Bankata, whose name means the forest-clearing and at the 
assessment of 1839-40 there was still a large area of forest. But this has 
dwindled down till limited to the game-preserve, less than one square mile in 
extent, north of Anola,^ The bulk of the parganah is cultivated and, thanks 
to the freshness of its cultivation, fertile. Of the total area 55,390 acres are 
recorded as either tilled or arable.'^ The extension of cultivation under British 
rule has allowed the land-revenue to increase nearly fourfold. 

* Government Circular No. TO A., d^ted 4rli July, 1678. ^ See article on that village. 

® Mr. Luniadeu’s aettlemeut report, which gives the same total area as shown above. 


physical and agri- 
f.ultural features. 
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The soils are loam (dorus) and sand (halaa). There is no natural clay soil 
(mattiydr) although the manured lands around village homesteads sometimes 
pass by that name.^ ’ Water for irrigation is obtained from many ponds and 
the pools of many streams. Eighty-seven per cent, of the total area is watered. 
But the instability of the sub-soil, and the distance of water from the surface, 
render wells expensive. Of the two harvests, the largest and most remunera¬ 
tive is the spring. Its principal crops are barley, wheat, and pulses; but gram, 
peas, tobacco, and opium are extensively raised. 

Anola can boast no other noteworthy products. The only considerable 

^ ^ . manufacture, that of coarse cloth, is not peculiar to the 

3Economical featarea. * 

parganah. Weekly markets are held at live towns or 
villages, of which the most important for trade purposes is Bhainsa Mathu in 
Mahsin. The official capital is Bausgaon, the historic capital Anola. The 
marts at which the parganah sells its crops are, however, rather outside it than 
of it. It is connected by road or river with many plaoes, such as Gorakhpur 
or Barhaj. Two unmetalled highways traverse the centre, two cart-tracks the 
east of the parganah. The Xmi and the Kuarra are navigable for at least two- 
thirds of the year. 

The parganah was first cleared and colonized by the dependents of the 
Sarnet Rajputs. The traditional leader of the colony was 
Randhir Singh, ancestor of the present r^ja of Anola, At 
what exact period ho lived it is now impossible to say. But at the end of the 
sixteenth century we find Anola a parganah of the Gorakhpur division {sarkdr) 
and Oudh province {sdha)^ with a State rental of Rs. 5,028.^ Part of Oudh it 
remained until ceded to the Company and included in its present district 
(1801). The land-taxes since imposed on it have been at the first assessment 
Rs, 11,698 ; at the second, Rs. 10,648 ; at the third, Rs. 9,542 ; at the fourtli, 
Rs. 12,368 ; and at the fifth, Rs. 30.673, The sum last named bad before the 
expiry of the fifth settlement risen to Rs. 43,200 ; and tho demand of the 
next or current assessnaent has been shown above.^ 

Baikuotheue,^ a village in tappa Kachnar of parganah BalorapiirMajhaiili, 
stands on the banks of tho Little Gandak river, about 40 miles southwest of Go¬ 
rakhpur. It in 1872 had 869 inhabitants. The village is liold by a family of Bison 
Rajputs, an offshoot of the Majhauli house. It is remarkable astlio site of the most 
important fair in the district, held by tho l\mhfiri Ji of Paikauli {q. n) on the 
fifth of the bright half of Aghan.^ Tho fiiir has been established for tlio last 52 


soils fioe above, p. 285. sco 

i^This 7 • ^ account of all these st-ttlcinoiitB see above, pp. 37y-(i{k 

. iJU8 article bas been kmdiy contributed by Mr. Crookc. a IMovcmboi^Bcttcmbw. 
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years. On its principal clay a dramatic performance, representing the Dhanuk 
Jug, or contest for the hand of Sita, daughter of Janaka, king of Mithila, is 
given. The successful suitor, Kamchandra, breaks the bow of Siva on a large 
masonry platform amidst the acclamations of the assembled spectators. The 
fair is attended by about 30,000 people ; while it lasts, a large market is estab¬ 
lished ; and as there is no good trade-centre in the neighbourhood, the sur¬ 
rounding villagers flock hither to lay in their annual supplies of cloth, vessels, 
&e. The sales are very large. 

Bairauna Khas or Proper, a village in tappa Bairanna or Baironaii of 
parganah Salempur Majhauli, contains the ruins of an ancient fort attributed 
to the Bhars.^ The distance by unmetalled road from Gorakhpur is about 37 
miles. The population in 1872 was 738 only. 

Bansga'on, or “ the village of bambns,” is the capital of the tahsil so named. 
It stands on a cart-track in tappa Mahsin of parganah Anola, 10 miles south 
of Gorakhpur. The population amounted in 1872 to 3,069 souls. 

The town or village really consists of 10 hamlets, whereof the principal are 
Shahpur Kabra or Bausgaon, Baraban, Duukhar, and Majhgawan. On the 
slight eminence crowned by Baraban, ^'the great forest,” stand close together 
the munsif’s court and the tahsili. Between them and Dunkhar, which con¬ 
tains the first-class police-station, lies the excise store-house. Beyond the 
police-station, in Shahpur Kabra, rises the great mass of the village houses, 
which are mostly poor buildings of mud. The only public institutions not 
hitherto mentioned are the imperial post-office, a Government school, a hostel 
(dharrnsdla) built in 1871 by general subscription, two Hindu temples and one 
Muslim mosque. As might be expected, however, in a mere cluster of agricul¬ 
tural hamlets there is no building of any special interest. 

In Baraban are some masonry structures and the greatest appearance of 
comfort, but as a whole the place looks like most Indian villages—poor, squalid, 
and untidy. Where, however, a short distance lends enchantment to the view, 
Baraban nestling amongst its fine groves of mango trees looks well enough. 

The land around the town is held by a great number of proprietors, 
some of whose holdings are barely sufficient to support existence. Owing 
probably to the nearness of Gorakhpur, into which the villagers carry 
their grain for sale, there is little local trade. But a market is held every 
Friday, and a fair on the ninth of the bright half of Kaar (September-Octo- 
ber). On this latter occasion, writes Mr. Crooke, all the Sarnet Rajputs go to 
worship Devi at an old astkdn or shrine. Cutting their bodies in seven places, 

^ For some account of the manner in which the Biscnis expelled the Bhars see articles 
on Majhauli and Salempur, 
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they oHfer up the blood to the goddess. They also sacrifice a male buffala> 
and carry round a young pig, which they kill by knocking it against the 
ground. The ceremony is in memory of their conquest of the Chauhan& 
and occupation of Bansg^on. 

BAnsgAok, an agricultural village in tappa Rampur Ragaha of parga- 
nali Sidhua Jobna, lies 64 miles by road east of Grorakhpur. Its only claiiiD 
to notice is its population, which amounted^in 1872 to 3,340. 

Bansgaon has an elementary {halkahandi) school. About a dozen years 
a^>'0 one of its landholders started an indigo factory which has long coavsed 
working. The village is said to have been founded by Bhuinhdra from the 
south, and still contain many Bhuinbar inhabitants. ^ 

BAnsgaON, a tahsil with head-quarters at the Bansgaon first mentioned, 
is bounded on its irregular north-eastern frontier by the Rapti, which severs it 
from tahsils Deoria, Hafca, and Q-orakhpur ; on the north, again, by the Go- 
rakhpurorllead-quarters tahsil, on the west by the Basti district; and on the 
south south-west by the Qh%ra, winch divides it from the Azamgarh district- 
Tahsil Baaagdon contains the pargaiialis of Anola, Dhuridpar, and Ohillupary 
with all except the two northern tappas of parganah Bbaiidpdr. It had in 
1878 a total area of 394,648 acres, or over 616 square miles; and a total 
land-revenue of Rs. 2,30,279. Its population in 1872 was 345,401, or 563 
persons to the square mile. But a detailed account of the tahsil will be found' 
in the articles on its four parganahs. 

Barhaj, in tappa Raipur of parganah Salompur Majhauli, is the prin¬ 
cipal mart of the Gorakhpur district. It stands on the junction of several un- 
motallcd roads and a cart-track, 41 miles south-east of Gorakhpur. Tradition 
mentions that the Ghigra and Rdpti used once to meet nearly four miles west 
of the town. But the tendency of the confluence has over been to follow east¬ 
wards the current of the two rivers. In 1873 they mingled their waters just 
opposite Gaura, less than two miles west of Barhaj ; and Barhaj now stands 
on the Rapti, above its union with the Ghagra. The town had in 1872 a popu¬ 
lation of 4,970 persons, chiefly Brahmans, Kalwdrs, Mallahs, and Ahirs. 

Barhaj,” writes Mr. Orooko, is certainly the most thriving and about 
the dirtiest town in Gorakhpur. But bosidos its commercial importance, it lias 
not a single feature of interest. From the Rapti it presents the appearance of 
a mass of squalid bouses interspersed with the spires of a few Hindu temples. 
The river bank is covered with ioinmnso piles of wood, part for oxporlaiion, 
part for boat-bnikling, which is an active trade, and the greater part to iecd 
the furnaces of the numerous sugar flictories. The only buildings even inoti(U‘“ 
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ately respectable are a brand new masonry police-station (first class) and a 
Government (halkahandi) school. At right angles to the river is one long street^ 
which passes by a bridge over the foul Rakba watercourse—the ^ cloaca 
maxima’ of Barhaj. This road was once metalled, but is now out of repair. As 
it approaches the river it loses itself in a maze of filthy lanes which wind on to 
the police-station and the ghats. The rest of the town consists of crooked 
irregular streets crammed with merchandise of all sorts, 

“ The school has about 60 boys on its rolls and an average attendance of 
about 40. All the pupils are from the poorer classes. None of the merchants’ 
sons attend. One of the leading maluijans remarked lately to the writer that 
they did not send their sons to school because they did not want Government 
service, which was the sole end of education. They prefer to let their sons 
sprawl about the shops and pick up the mahdjani alphabet from the clerks. 
One of the principal trades of Barhaj is sugar-refining. It is carried on, 
according to the usual system, by boiling down the lumps of raw sugar (bheli) 
in an immense caldrpn (Jcar-dh), skimming and filtering the syrup, and then 
coagulating it in earthen pots, finally dissolving the treacle from the saccharine 
particles by the moisture from a layer of river grass (siwdr). The process is 
rather rude and there is little regard to cleanliness. The sugar produced is of 
the coarse brown variety known as Chinese.^ Barhaj is the dep6t for all the 
sugar prodnoed in parganahs Sidhua-Jobna, Salempur Majhauli, and Shah- 
jahdnpnr. Dr. Planck ten years ago (1870) reckoned the number of factories 
at 40.^ A visitor who sees the town only in its squalid every-day state would 
be surprised to watch on a market day the enormous string of carts which 
crowd into the place and render traffic in the narrow lanes almost impossible. 
Cloth and vessels are largely imported and sold for local use or distribution to 
the smaller district marts. Since the license-tax was introduced a new 
industry has been started, that of preparing a second set of ledgers for the 
inspection of the assessing officer. The most enterprising merchants are a 
colony of Marwaris, and some Kalwars, Baniyas, and Irakis. Some of the 
M4rwdris do a good trade in insuring boats and cargoes from the danger of 
the snags and rapids of the Rapti and Ghagra. The influence of the Barhaj 
trading classes in the neighbouring parts of the district is very large. They 
scatter advances through the villages for sugar and grain; and there are few 
threshing-floors or sugar-mills in the vicinity where one of their emissaries is 
not on guard during the harvest season. It must be admitted that the Barhaj 
dealers have rather an equivocal reputation. Judiciously managed bankruptcies 
are a regular trade. 

^ Supra, p. 413, note. 


’ See al) 0 Te, page 412, table, Remarks’* column. 
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In Barliaj sanitation and local improvements are at a very low level 
As the trustee of the raja of Majhaulij the owner of the place. Government 
has no funds to spare for conservancy or local works. The most pressing 
work is to clear a road straight down to the Rapti landings and improve the 
town drainage. At present the refuse of the sugar refineries, added to the 
usual aboininations of a native town, supply a bouquet of disgusting odours 
which Cologne could not rival” 

Tlie above description requires but little supplement. The Hindu temples 
therein mentioned are four or five modern structures dedicated to Malifideo or 
(Siva. There is at least one good-looking modern mosque ; and to tlie list of 
public institutions must be added the imperial post-office. A few masonry 
houses are occupied by leading merchants. Numerous but ill-kept wells tap 
water at a distance of 25 foot from the surface. Many of the sugar factories 
are really considerable buildings, enclosing extensive courtyards. The manu¬ 
factured sugar is shipped in large quantities for Calcutta, but is not the only 
great export of J3arhaj. The town is an important clcpdt for the down-country 
distribution of grain. It in 1870 contained no loss than 31 golas or granaries, 
courtyards suirounded with covered racks for the storoage of the laden sacks. 
Amongst minor exports must bo mentioned wood, oilseeds, and hides ; amongst 
the imports iron, cloth, and salt. But something on this subject will be found 
in the account of trade and manufactures for the district generally.^ 

The principal business quarters are Farehatta, Namakhatta or the salt- 
market, Dalhatta or the pulse-market, and Naya or New Baziir. At the east 
of the town is an extensive quarter of Mallahs or boatmen. Six himdred resi¬ 
dent members of that caste earn their living by loading and unloading vessel 
with that grain. But at Gorakhpur and Dhiini, higher* up the Rfipti, the 
numbers are only 250 and 100 respectively.^ The Rakba or Blifigar water¬ 
course joins the Rapti, and its mouth forms a convoniont dock for small ship-* 
ping. On the R4pti itself may bo seen a little forest of masts. 

Markets are held every Tuesday and Wednesday, and on the full moon of 
October-November (Kfirttik) Barhaj is enlivened by a fair. Near the town 
stand the villages of Gaura and Paina, where many of its merchants have 
villas. Though practically suburbs of Barhaj, these places will be described 
in separate articles. If their population be added to that of Barhaj, the result 
will be a total of 15,783 inhabitants. 

Legend derives the name of Barhaj from one Barahan or Barha-ji, a 
Bi^ihman hermit who turned Musalm&n. His supposed 
tomb is still an object of veneration. Later still lived 
^ 411-21, 2 Eeports furniskid by tahsildara to Mr. Alexander, 
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one Kunwar Dhir Sahij who built here a castle. This stronghold is said to 
have been stormed and destroyed by Musalmans not long before the foundation 
of the modern town; but its ruins may still be seen. The founders of the 
existing Barhaj were the ancestors of the Majhauli raja, and its age is computed 
at about 110 years. Its rise to commercial prominence had been rapid. In 
1870 Dr. Planck was informed that the first sugar factory had been started but 
40 years before. 

Barhalganj, a small towm in tappa Haveli of pargana Ohillupar, stands on 
the crossing of the metalled Azamgarh and another unmetalled road^ 86 miles 
south south-east of Gorakhpur. The former highway crosses the Ghdgra just 
south of the town. Barhalganj was in 1872 inhabited by 4,449 persons. 

It was formerly deemed to include four muJiallas or quarters. The first, 
L^ilganj, was called after the Lai Sahib, brother of the rebellious Bisen raja of 
Narharpur. The second was Kasba Barhal or Barhalganj proper. The third, 
Chillupar, which perhaps gave its name to the parganah, took that name from 
the fact that it lay across (par) a small stream styled the Chillii. In the fourth, 
Gola or the granary, a grain-market was formerly held. But the separate 
existence of the three quarters last named has been almost forgotten, and the 
terms Lalganj and Barhalganj may be considered nearly synonymous. 

The town consists chiefly of a street of masonry shops lining the sides 
of the Azamgarh road. It has a fine metalled market-place flanked by stone 
drains. There is afamons temple sacred to Shiva as lord of Jalesar {Jalesar-Ndth 
Mahddeo). Another thdkardiodTay known as the Charanpaduka, is under the 
management of the prior of Paikauli (u) K little distance north of the town, 
beside the Azamgarh road, the leading merchant Jagmohan Das has built a 
third temple. In the town itself is a fine masonry house belonging to the 
same citizen. Attached to the first-class police-station are 
a pretty garden and two mounted policemen, who patrol 
the road just mentioned., Barhalganj has also a parganah school, a hostel 
{sardi) for travellers, a dispensary, and an imperial post-oflSce. Several fine 
groves surround the town ; and the trimness with which its road and market¬ 
place are kept give it an exceptionally neat appearance. The 
House tax. Ohaiikidari Act (XX, of 1856) is in force ; and during 

1877-78 the house-tax thereby imposed, added to a balance of Rs. 71 from 
the preceding year, gave a total income of Es. 871. The expenditure, which 
w^as chiefly on police (Rs. 480), conservancy, and public works, amounted to 
Es. 730. Of the 944 houses 225 were assessed with the tax, the incidence 
Taeing Es. 3-8-11 per house assessed and Re. 0-2-11 per head of population. 

60 
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BarhalgAuj has little trade of its own. But a good deal of traffic passes through 
it along the metalled road, on its way to or from the Gh.^gra shipping, Azam- 
garh, or Benares. Eetained between calcareous {Icanhar) banks, the Gh4gra is 
here unusually narrow. On the full moon of Karttik (October-November) and 
the ninth of the bright half of Chait (March-April) large multitudes flock 
hither to bathe in the stream. 

Until the rebellion of 1857 the market belonged to the rdja of Narhar- 
pur, a village about one mile east of the town. On the 
confiscation of his property it was found that the dues 
brought in about Rs. 2,400 yearly. But Mr. Collector Young, under whose 
direct management the estate was placed, remitted the collections and imposed 
the house-tax already mentioned. The removal of what was virtually a 
transit duty gave a great impetus to the prosperity of the town.; but Barhal- 
ganj is still behind Dohari, the Azamgarh mart on the opposite bank of the 
Ghagra. Outside the town lie some lands known as Xriizi Barlialganj, which 
when confiscated were bestowed on the r4ja of Goplilpur in reward for his 
anutiny services. He both mortgaged and sold them, an inconsistency which 
has led to long lawsuits not yet ended. Biots and disputes between the rival 
claimants have lately compelled the Oollector to take this property also under 
direct management. 

Barhi, ^ the site of a police-station and district post-office, stands on 
the left bank of the Rapti, in tappa Rajdhdni of parganah South Haveli, 
13 miles south-east of Gorakhpux’. The population amounted in 1872 to 
1,058 souls. The road from Gorakhpur to Barhi crosses the line of drainage 
from the Ramgarh and adjoining lakes, and is cut away every rainy sea¬ 
son. It is not now kept under repair. The surrounding country is greatly 
exposed to inundation from the RApti, and the soil is so sandy as to 
render the construction of buildings very difficult. It is proposed to transfer 
the third-class police-station to the adjoining village of Dihgliat, which occupies 
a more elevated site. The first estabishment of this station was due to the 
host of highwaymen which once infested the road. A short distance east of 
Barhi, in the villages of Tongri, Upadaulia, andRajdbani khas, are the remains 
of a great city and fortress coeval with the Sahankot of Rudarpur, and said 
to be the home of the Mamya dynasty.^ 

Belaharia, or Bela Haraiya, the site of a dispensary and post-office, lies 
in tappa Lehra of parganah North Haveli, on the road from Nichlaval to 

>• This and the five Buceceding articles are chiefly from the pen of Mr. Crooke, of wboMO 
notes some advantage was taken also in the last, ^ /.e., the dynasty of ChandragupLa 

(Sendrakotitos) and Asoka. 
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KarmaiBi-ghatj about 40 miles north north-west of Gorakhpur. It lies on 
the .forest grant^ of Mr. J. H. Bridgman ; and an excellent house is occupied 
hj his resident agent, Mr. W. Palmer. Hard by stands Sahibganj bazar, 
an important mart for country produce. Bela Haraiya had in 1872 a popu¬ 
lation of 1,730 inhabitants. 

Belgha:t, a large agricultural village of the tappa so called in parganah 
Dhuri^pSr, stands on the junction of an unrnetalled road and a carbtrack, 
about 26 miles south south-west of Gorakhpur. The population amounted in 
1-872 to 1,513 persons. The village contains a first-class police-station and 
district post-ofSce, It is the head-quarters of Babu Eamavatdr Singh, a 
Kausik Bajput of the Gopalpur family, who has a considerable estate in the 
neighbourhood. During the rains the place is difficult of approach from 
Gorakhpur^ owing to the necessity of crossing the Kuana river. There is 
nothing of any interest in Belghat* Its name implies that the Sarju or Gh%ra 
once flowed past it; and a late change of course has again brought the river 
within some two miles of the village. 

Bel^pAr, a police outpost on the metalled Azamgarh road, stands about 
14 miles south of Gorakhpur, in tappa Kaswansi of parganah BhauapSr. It 
occupies the high ground overlooking the Amiar lagoon. The embankment 
known as the “ Tucker bandh,” which connects Belipar with Kauriram on the 
other side of the marsh, begins a short distance south of the outpost. The 
population of the village is 679 only. 

BhAgalpue, a market village in tappa Ballia of parganah Salempur- 
Majhauli, crowns the left bank of the Ghiigra, 52 miles south-east* of Gorakh¬ 
pur. It had in 1872 a population of 1,540 inhabitants. The place was evi¬ 
dently the site of a very ancient city. Apparently the ruins at Khairagarh, which 
are now on the Azamgarh bank of the river, were once conterminous with 
Bhagalpur, and have been separated from it by a change in the course of the 
Gh^gra. The ancient buildings on the Gorakhpur side have almost all dis¬ 
appeared, and only the ancient pillar described by Buchanan^ remains. 

Biiagalpar/’ writes that wordy author, “is said to be a corruption of Bbargiwapur, ^ and 
it is said to have been the residence of the family of Brahmans which gave birth to Parasurama, 
the incarnation of Vishnu. * * * Immediately below Bhagalpur the Dehwa (Ghagra) has laid 
hare some masses of brick rubbish, and this may possibly be part of the family abode, 
the remainder of-which has been swept away by the river; hut the quantity of bricks 
is trifling, and they are usually considered by the natives as having belonged to a mud 
fort built above by Sudrishta Narayan, a Kumar or younger brother of the Bhojpur 
family who made some conquests in this part of the country Near this fort, in a 
garden, is a stone pillar, which is a mere cylinder with a small flat cap, and totally 
I Supra, pp, 286-87. Eastern India^ 11 , 364-G6 ; see also Cunningham's 

Arclmohgicai Survey Reports, I, 85-86. ^ i e. the town of Bhargiwa Sarwarias. 
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destitute of elegance. There are no traces of buildings round it, and a considerable portion is 
probably sunk in the ground. It has contained a long inscription in an ancient character, which 
the Pandits cannot entirely read, many of the letters being of obsolete forms. The inscription 
is besides very much defaced, partly by the action of time, and partly by some bigot having 
attempted to cut through the pillar just in the middle of the inscription. The zeal of this bigot 
was cooled before he cut half through the pillar, and if he wrought with a sword, as is usually 
alleged, he must have had considerable patience to cut so far. It is however commonly believed 
that he desisted from terror, blood having sprung from the stone when he made a gash in it 
with one blow of the sword. Some say that this zealous person was a Muhammadan; others give 
the honour to a Yogi. This latter opinion has probably arisen from some personi having carved 
above the inscription, in modern characters, the words ‘ Raj Yog,' 1007; but this, I am told, has 
no connection with a person of the order of Yogis, but implies accession to the Government, lu07. 
Neither the name of the person succeeding nor the era is mentioned, and the character being 
very different from the other part of the inscription, had even these circumstances been known, 
they would have thrown no light on the antiquity of the pillar. Many persons call it the staff 
(idt/i) or club (gtuia) of Parasuntraa; but others say that it belonged to Bhim, the supposed son 
of X^andu, and others allege that it was erected by Bhagadatta, of whom I made frequent 
mention in the account of Bang pur.” 

During the last rains, 1879, tliG remains of an ancient masonry passage 
under the river are said to liave been disooverod.^ The head-quarters of a sub¬ 
division of the Opium Department, JJliAgalpnr has a good opium bungalow 
with weighing sheds and other ofBcos. Its bathing fair on the full moon of 
Karttik (Octobor-November) is attended by some 6^000 people. 

Bhauapar, a parganali of the Bdusgdon and Head-quarters tahsils, is 
bounded on its convex north-eastern frontier by the meandering Rdpti, which 
divides it from parganahs Silhat and Haveli; on its concave south-western fron¬ 
tier by parganahs Maghar, Anola, and Dhuridp^r ; on its short eastern termina¬ 
tion by Silhat; and on its short western termination by Maghar. Alargo portion 
of the boundary with Maghar and Anola is supplied by the i^mi river and the 
Amidr lagoon. Bhauapdr is divided into seven tappas. Of these the two northern, 
Bet and Haveli, belong to the head-quarters tahsil. The five southern^ Kuswdnsi, 
Pachasi, Ourlitni, Kota, and Gagalia, are a part of tahsil Bdnsgdon. The par- 
ganah contains 432 of the revenue divisions known as villages (mmiza). It 
had in 1878 an area of 91,200 acres and a land revenue of Bs. 58,477.^ 

According to the census of 1872 Bhaudpar contained 280 inhabited sites, 
of which 151 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 87 between 
opu atiou, ^ between 500 and 1,000 ; 10 between 1,000 

and 2,000; and 2 between 2,000 and 3,000. 

1 Granted bviwever its existence, this passage must- not be deemed an anticipation of 
Brunei’s Thames-tunnelling fea.t. Tlie passage did not run under the river, but the river has 
run over the passage. General Cunniiighammentions a tradition that thcGhugra once flowed 
‘-three miles north of Blifigalpur. ’ ^ 49,610 acres and lis. 32,307 belong to the BAnsgaon 

UhsU ; 41,55:0 acres and its. 20,170 to the Ilcad-quartor.s, 
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The population numbered 82,526 souls ( 395 OOO females), giving I^ISS to 
the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 77,452 Hindus, of 
whom 36,660 were females, and 5,074 Musalmans (2,340 females). Distributing 
the Hindu population among the four great classes, the census shews 13,065 
Brahmans (7,228 females); 5,296 Rajputs (2,479 females); and 3,560 Baniyas, 
(1,706 females); whilst the great mass of the population is included in the other 
castes ’’ of the census returns, which show a total of 12,444 souls (5,761 females). 
The principal Brahman sub-divission found in this parganah is the Kanaujiya 
(12,867). The chief Rajput clans are the Ponwar (1,292), Chandel, Sarnet, 
Sakarwal, Bais, Kausik, Solankhi, and Ohauhan. The Baniyas belong to the 
Kandu (1,460), Agarwal, Agarahri, Baranwar, Unai, and Kasaundhan sub¬ 
divisions. The most numerous among the other castes” are the Bind, Dosadh, 
Gound,^ Teli, Koeri, Ahir, Lobar, Hajjam, Chamar, Dhobi, Kahar, Satwar, 
Gadariya, Kiirmi, Bhar, Mallah, Nuniya, Kayath, Musahar, Kalwar, Rajbhar, 
Sondr, Kamangar, Kahar, Dom, Barhai, Barai, Bhat, Pasi, Thatheri, Mali, 
Bansphor, Bairagi, Bari, Atith, Kisan, Halwai, Kadera, Bharbhunja, and 
Beldar. The Musalmans are Shaikhs (4,034), Sayyids (27), Patbans (426), 
and unspecified. 

The parganah is a long irregular strip of country with a maximum 
Physical and agri- expanse of about 30 by 7 miles. The flatness of its sur- 
cultural features. £^,^0 broken only by slight undulations whose ridges 
are often shaded by fine mango groves attributed to the Banjaras. The 
soil is fairly productive ; and of the 9,867 acres retuimed as its total area 
at settlement 66,290 were either cultivated or culturable. The soils are loam 
{doras) and sand (balua). What is called clay (ma^^zdr) is only found to a 
very limited extent in lowlying situations. The crops chiefly grown for the 
autumn harvest are bhadain or hhadui rice^ and maize ; for the spring harvest 
the usual cereals, the usual pulses, and indigo. Until a few years ago at all 
events no sugarcane was raised. Bhauapar is well di’ained by the Rapti and jCmiy 
which meet at the junction of tappas Kuswansi and Gurhmi. The interfluvial 
tract including tappas Ret, Haveli, and Kuswansi, is much exposed to inunda¬ 
tion not only from the rivers themselves, but from the Kawar and Handaur 
lagoons. During the monsoon this part of the parganah is a continuous sheet 
of water, spanned between Belipar and Kauriram police outposts by the mag¬ 
nificent embankment known as the Tucker Bandh.^ When the floods subside 
they leave a rich alluvial deposit; the beds of the smaller lagoons are sown with 
a winter crop; and the i^mi shrinks into a narrow stream winding through 
fertile corn lands. The south of the parganah is as a rule higher and sandier, 

^ Sic in the Census report. Perhaps Gond is intended. ^ Supra v. 322. s Supra 
P-307. 
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while the spring crops are generally better than further north. Of the total 
cultivated area 61 per cent, is irrigated, chiefly from lagoons, artificial ponds, 
and former beds {doJiar) of streams. But as water is very near the surface, 
temporary unbricked wells are easily dug. 

The leading families are the Sarnet Rajputs of Pdndepar, Balwan, and 
Ijandholciiug fami- I^ota, the Palw4r Bajputs of Gragaha, the Tiwari Brah- 
mans of Saigaura, and the Pande Brahmans of Balwan. 
The Naiks or Banjaras of Ohanriya in tappa Gurhmi deal largely in cattle, 
and lend money and grain in the neighbourhood. The Sat^isi family^ has 
settlements in Gajpdr and Bhauapar villages ; and at the latter place are 
the ruins ot a largo castle on the highland overlooking the Rdpti. It was 
above^ mentioned how in 1769, when a famine had killed the cattle, the tigers 
fell upon the inhabitants of Bhauapar. In the time of Buchanan G835) the 
same beasts were still credited with slaying yearly some seven or eight people 
and 250 cattle of the neighbourhood. But the parganah has now been so 
long without tigers that it has almost forgotten their oxistenco. 

The chief commercial mart is Kalesar in tappa Ret, near the bank of the 
Rupti, and adjoining the metalled road from Gorakhpur to 
Basti. This lately established emporium is an important 
dep6t for the produce of the fertile parganah Maghar. Piprauli in the same 
tappa, south of Kalesar, is a thriving market, noted chiefly for the country cloth 
which is imported for sale from Gorakhpur, parganah Maghar, and the neigh¬ 
bouring villages. The minor bazars are Saraiya, Siwai, Gajpur, and Daunrptir. 
The parganah is thoroughly traversed by the metalled Basti and Azamgarli 
roads and their mimetalled feeders, while an additional trade-route is provided 
by the navigable Rfipti. 

The only remains of archmologioal interest ai’O the Satfisi stronghold at 
Antiquities and Bhauapar and numerous mounds or other traces of old 
History. ‘ forts and villages attributed as usual to the Tbfirus. The 

Institutes of Ahbar (1596) return Bhaw4para as a parganah of the Gorakhpur 
division and Oudh province, with a State rental of Rs, 3,897 (1,55,900 dams). 
How greatly cultivation has since then extended is shown by the reveniioB 
imposed at modern British settlements. These were, at the first, Rs. 15,430 ; 
at the second, Rs. 14,721; at the third, Rs. 14,750; at the fourth, Rs. 17,253; 
and at the fifth, Rs. 40,901. The demand of the next or current assessment 
has been showh above. 

Binxyaivpue, the most northern parganah of the district and the Mahii- 
rijganj tahsil, is bounded on the north north-east and west north-west by 

343. 
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Nepal, the boundary on the latter quarter bein^ supplied by the Ghunghi 
river; on its irregular south south-western frontier by parganah Haveli; and 
on the south-east by the Jharri river, which severs it from parganah Tilpur. 
To distinguish it from Biuayakpur of Basti, the parganah is sometimes called 
Binayahpur East. It is divided into three tappas, Mirchwar, Nagwan^ and 
Sirsia ; and contains 79 of the revenue divisions known as villages (mauza)^, 
Binayakpur had in 1878 an area of 93,116 acres and a land-revenue of 
Ks. 17,111. 


Population, 


According to the census of 1872 it contained 77 inhabited sites, 
of which 55 had less than 200 inhabitants; 18 between 
200 and 500 ; 2 between 500 and 1,000 ; and 2 between 
1,000 and 2,000. The population numbered 21,722 souls (10,409 females), 
giving 150 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 20,028 
Hindus, of whom 9,600 were females ; and 1,694 Musalmana (809 females). 
Distributing the Hindu population among the four great classes, the census 
shows 544 Brahmans (222 females); 255 Rajputs (111 females); and 474 
Baniyas (217 females); whilst the great mass of the population is included in 
the other castes,” which show a total of 18,755 souls (9,050 females). 
The principal Brahman sub-division found in this parganah is the Kanaujiya 
(539). The chief Rajput clan is the Bais (127). The Baniyas belong to the 
Agarwal, Eandu, Agarahri, and Kasaundhan sub-divisions. The most numerous 
among the other castes are the Ahir (3,389), Hajjdm (1,525), Cham^r (2,177), 
and Kurmi (1,832). The following castes comprise less than one thousand 
members each: Dosddh, Teli, Koeri, Lohar, Dhobi, Kahar, Gadariya, Kurmi, 
Bhar, Mallahj Nuniya, Kayath, Musahar, Kalwdr, Sonar, Kahar, Barhai, 
Barai, Bh^ Pasi, Thathera, Bansphor, Bairagi, Bari, Atith, Khatik, Khakrob, 
Kisan, Halwdi, Kumar, Kori, and Baheliya. The Musalmans are Shaikhs (1,366), 
Sayyids (16), Mughals (5), Pathans (243), and unpecified. 

As a part or outskirt of the Sub-Himalayan Tarai, Binayakpur is both 
Physical and agri- wild and swampy. From the base of the lower Himalaya, 
cultural featares. some 15 miles distant, a series of rapid and roughly parallel 
streams flow down across its northern border. Excluding the Ghunghi and 
Jharri, already mentioned as mere boundaries, we find the west of the parganah 
traversed by the Ghdgar, Danda, and Ainjar, tributaries of the former; the 
centre by the Rohin and its affluents, the Nidhi, Dhundi, Bhaghela, and 
Manauwa. The course of all these streams lies almost due southwards. The 
Ghunghi and Rohin, which rise in the hills themselves, are as usual 
1 This estimate includes forest grants. 
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distinguished from other rivers by their high banks of accumulated alluvial 
matter. These banks slope rapidly down to the level of the surrounding country^ 
the beds of the rivers being often, probably, raised above that level. 

Of the total area about 38,300 acres are or were jungle grants about 
23,200 are reserved Government forest. But before 1872 some 26,720 acres 
of the jungle grants had been brought under cultivation ; and when the term 
of the last grant ejcpires, in lOOO, tillage will have still farther extended* 
Including the area just mentioned, the total cultivation amounts to about 
39,910 acres.^ 

But how small a fraction of the total area this represents may be seen 
by referring to the first paragraph. The purganah consists cliiefly indeed of 
marsh and forest; and of these the eastern tappa Nagwan is wholly cornposecL 
Here are numerous morasses growing long reeds, the resort of the tiger and 
wild buffalo; here probably may bo found the origin of that malaria which 
makes Binayakpur East twico as feverish as its western namesake, although 
not so unhealthy as its eastern neighbour, Tilpui'. But in the remaining tappas 
reclamation has of late years proceeded rapidly. Along the , banks of the 
Ghiinghi tillage has now reached the Nep41 frontier. Along, however, a con¬ 
siderable part of that frontier, the parganah is a dreary land of grass dotted 
near streams with a few trees. Hither at the end of the rainy season larg^ 
flocks are brought for pasture. But as they return southwards, the drovers 
find pasture gradually give way to rioe-fields and s41 forest to mango-groves. 
The owners of villages are chiefly Brahmans, Rajputs, and Mongol-faced 
Thfirus ; the peasantry are mostly of the caste last named, Kurinis and Ahirs. 
In their system of cultivation advantage is taken of the many streams, which 
are dammed and diverted through artificial channels to water the fields. 

The principal crops are for the autumn harvest late (jarhan) rice ; for the 
spring harvest cereals and pepper. But the people assert that, owing to the 
coldness ” left in the soil by the rains, little of a spring harvest is realized. 

Its crops and timber are the parganah’s only important products. But 
Economical fea- villages, such as Paisia and Sirsia, there is 

*^*''®®* even in these little trade. Dhani, Nichlaval, and other marts- 

of neighbouring parganahs are also the marts of Binayakpur, Of officially- 
recognized roads the parganah is entirely destitute. 

In the fourteenth century, Bindyakpur and Tilpur were colonized by &©■ 

first rdja of Bfitwal, now a town of NepM. This chief is» 
History. . ^ 

said to have been a Chauhdn Rajput; but if the tradition of hia 

^ Sttpraj pp. 286-88. ^ Or 13,190 acres, oxcludiiig the cultivatiou of jimgl©- graats.. 

See Wyaoe’s SeUlemnt Report, 
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liiigration from diittaur is to be trusted, was more likely to have been a GabloL 
His descendants intermarried with the Thdrus and other hill-tribes; and at 
some date unknown a cadet of the family obtained Tilpnr as a separate fief. 
Though the independence of the Tilpur rulers was never recognized, the separa¬ 
tion between the two tracts continued. In the AinA-AkhaH (1596) they are 
entered as separate parganahs of the Gorakhpur division (sarMr) and Oudh 
province (sd5a), Binayakpur being credited with a State rental of Es. 15,000 
(6,00,000 d&m^y The parganah was then, however, very much larger than now.. 
It included, as it now does not, the eponymous village of Binayakpur. When 
the tract was transferred from Oudh to the East India Company (1801), the raja 
of Btitwal was granted a money allowance in lien of his claims on the dhddkdrs. ^ 
But not many years afterwards the Nepalese ejected him from his hill domain of 
Palpa, and in virtue of this conquest claimed and seized Bindyakpnr also. 
Their presumption was ultimately punished in the Nepalese war, and Binayak-. 
pur once more became British territory. 

But in the course of the campaigns the population had been greatly 
strengthened by the influx of refugees from Btitwal and the Tar4i, and within the 
next twenty years Captain Stoneham was employed to bring this parganah and 
the neighbourmg North Haveli into better cultivation. Lands were parcelled 
out, embankments were built, and channels for draining the marshes were dug. 
Thus began a work which has been toilsomely continued by the unassisted 
efforts of the people themselves. 

After the rebellion of 1857-58, the friendly services of the Nep&lese were 
rewarded with a grant of territory which, extending to the northern frontier of 
Haveli, severed Binayakpur into two portions, east and west. On the forma¬ 
tion of Basti (1865) the latter was included in that district. The first British 
assessment of the parganah took place in 1813, and the demands, then and since 
imposed, have been as follow :—1813, Es. 520 ; 1839, Es. 688 ; and 1864, 
Es. 7,505. 

Bikaicha, a village in tappa Biraicha of parganah Haveli, stands near 
the right bank of the Little Gandak river, 34 miles north-east of Gorakhpur. 
The population amounted in 1872 to but 1,370 ; and Biraicha is remarkable 
only as the site of a third-class police-station and district post-office. 

Bisha^ipur or Bishanpura is another small village noticeable for the same 
causes. It stands in tappa Patnipur of parganah Sidhua-Jobna, on an old bed 
of the Gandak and a cart-track, 62 miles east of Gorakhpur. Its police-station 
and post-office are of the same classes as those at Biraicha. But of its popula¬ 
tion, which is insignificant, the Magistrate-Collector is unable to supply details. 

^ Sttpra p, 407 . 
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Captainganj, or Ivaptanganj, a fairly thriving market village in tappa 
Parwarpar of parganah South Haveli, stands on the junction of two unmetalled 
roads, 28 miles east-north-east of Gorakhpur. The population amounted in 
1872 to 3,647 souls. The village, writes Mr. Crooke/ was after the mutiny 
confiscated for the treason of its former owners, and the market has since re¬ 
mained in the hands of Government. A metalled road and masonry drains have 
been constructed. Hard by on tlie east flows the Little Gandak ; and the place 
has a considerable trade in sugar and country produce, which is sent down that 
river to Patna and Ddnapur. Gaptainganj or Captain’s market is the 2iid stage 
on the road from Gorakhpur to Padrauna. It has a good encatnping-groimd 
and an elementary school. 

CuAUMUKHA, a police out-post on the crossing of the unmetalled Gorakh- 
pur-Lotan and Captainganj Karmainighab roads, lies in tappa Bhari of par¬ 
ganah North Hareli, 25miles north of Gorakhpur. East of it rises a dense, 
but somewliat stunted sal forest. The population amounted in 1872 to 
1)33 only ; and the i)lace is only noticeable as a halting-place on the junc¬ 
tion of two important highways. It derives its name from a well with a tall 
four-faced platform, said to have been built by a former distinct officer as a 
traveller’s refuge from the numerous wild elephants which then haunted the 
neighbourhood. 

Ohaura, or Chaura Chauri, a village in tappa Keutali of parganah South 
Haveli, stands on the unmetalled Gorakhpur and Deoriaroad, 16 miles south-east 
of the former place. It was in 1872 inhabited by 132 persons only. But Chaura 
has a third-chuss police-station, a district post-office, a small hostel {sardi) for 
tavelicrs, a cattle pound, and an eloiuontary school. It occupies some high 
ground overlooking a groat depression which is flooded in the rains. When in 
early winter the water subsides, fever is prevalent. The village contains so 
few grain-dealers’ shops that supplies must be brought a considerable distance. 

CHLLLtJPAR, the smallest parganah of the district and the BansgAon tahsil, 
is bounded on the north-east by the Rdpti, which severs it from parganahs 
Salempur and Silhat; on tlie west north-west by parganahs Bhaujlpiir and 
Dhuri^p.4r ; and on the south by the Ghfigra, which divides it from the Azam- 
garh district. It is divided, into five tappas^ Majhaulia, Semra, Haveli, Kasha, 
and Sikandarpur ; and amongst these are distributed 210 of the revenue divi¬ 
sions known as villages {mavza), Parganah Chillup4r had in 1878 an area of 
70,636 acres and a land-revenue of lis. 42,070. 

According to the census of 1872 it contained 163 inhabited sites, of which 
^ 88 had Jess than 200 inhabitants : 50 between 200 and 

500; 19 between 500 and 1,000; 5 between 1,000 and 
1 From whose notes this and the two folio wing articles are taken. 
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2,000; and one (Barhalganj) between 3,000 and 5,000. The population num¬ 
bered 48,919 souls (22,342 females), giving 203 to the square mile. Classified 
according to religion there were 45,923 Hindus, of whom 20,963 were 
females, and 2,996 Musalmans (1,379 females). Distributing the Hindu popula¬ 
tion among the four great classes, the census shows 8,025 Brahmans (3,602 
females) ; 3,510 Rajputs (1,629 females); and 1,516 Banij£s (731 females) ; 
whilst the great mass of the population is included in the other castes/^ which 
show a total of 32,872 souls (15,001 females). The principal Brahman sub¬ 
division found in this parganah is the Kanaujija (7,931). The chief Rajput 
clans are the Ponwar (323), Chandel, Bais, and Kausik. The Baniyas belong to 
the following sub-divisions : Kandu (726), Agarwal, Agarahri, Baraswar, 
Unai, and Kasaundhan. The most numerous among the other castes are the 
Bind, Dosadh, Gound,^ Teli, Koeri, Ahir, Lobar, Hajjdm-, Chamar,'Dhobi, 
Kahar, Satwar, Gadariya, Kurmi, Bhar, Mallah, Huniya, K4yath, Musahar, 
Kalwar, Sonar, Kamangar, Kahar, Dom, Barhai, Barayi, Bhat, Past, Thathera, 
Mali^ Bansphor, Bairagi, Bari, Atith, Khatik, Kisan, Halwai, Kadera, Bhar- 
bhunja, Beldar, Kum4r, and Kori. The Musalmins are Shaikhs (2,559), 
Sayyids (56), Pathans (137), and unspecified.. 

The plain of Ohilldpar forms the point of the wedge between Bapti and 
Physical and agri* Ghagra. Through it, after famishing for some distance 
cultural featares. boundary with Dhuriapar, the Taraina runs on to 

join the former river. The chief geographical feature is the wealth of large 
lagoons, which filling in the rainy season become almost dry before the end of 
the hoh Of such reservoirs the greatest is the Bhewri,^ through which the 
Taraina flows. From them and artificial ponds the fields obtain most of their 
water. Except in the west of tappa Haveli, wells are devoted almost solely to 
garden crops. But an additional source of I'ertilizing moisture is found in the 
Taraina, which as it becomes stagnant is dammed for irrigation. A little over 
40 per cent, of the cultivated area is watered. The parganah is perhaps the 
most highly cultivated lu the district. No less than 45,331 acres were at 
settlement (1861) returned as tilled or arable. But arable waste is rare, and 
no traces of forest are left. The,soils are loam (doras) and sand clay 

being unknown. The sand along the bank of the Ghagra is extremely light 
and poor. 

As the water recedes towards the centres of the lagoons, their edges are 
sown with rice. This and indigo are the principal crops of the scanty autumn 
harvest. The spring harvest, which is by far the most important, consists 
mostly of wheat, barley, garden-crops, and the pulses masilr^ gram, and arkar, A 

^ See article on parganaB B'haudpdr^ I’opulation/* note. ^ Supra p. 304* 
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little sugarcane is grown. Though said to be of comparatively recent intro¬ 
duction, manure is highly prized. The soil is no longer so fresh as in other 
parts of Gorakhpur, and requires restoratives. 

Its agricultural raw produce is Ohilluprir's only noteworthy product. 
Economical fea- When not sold at Barhalganj, Semra, or some other 
local mart, this can be exported to other districts by 
the Rdpti, But one metalled and one unmetalled toad connect the parganah 
also with Gorakhpur, Barhaj and Gola, in the district itself. 

The earliest traditional masters of the parganah were as usual the Bhars. 

It is said that they were expelled about the middle of the 
fourteenth century by Dhur Chand Kausik, first rdja of 
Dhuri^pdr. In the end of the sixteenth or beginning of the seventeenth, 
quarrels amongst his descendants enabled Bernd-th Singh Bison of Semra to 
seizemost of Chillupdr, and to assume from that tract the title of From the 

time of this annexation Chilliip!§ir probably dates its existence as a separate par- 
gana. It is entered in the Institutes of Akbar (1596) as a separate mahdl of 
the Gorakhpur division and Oudh province, with a State rental of Rs. 7,232 
(2,89,302 ddms). The same authority mentions that at ChilMp4r village is a 
brick fort. On its transfer from Oudhto thdCompany the parganah was included 
in its present district. The demands assessed on the parganah at successive 
British settlements have been at the first, Rs. 12,283; at the second, Rs. 12,145 ; 
at the third, Rs. 14,204; at the fourth, Rs. 14,543 ; and at the fifth, Es. 31,257. 
The present demand of the next or current settlement has been shown above. 

Deobia, the bead-quarters of the tabsil so named, is a town of tappa 
Peoria, in the north of pai'ganah Salempur. Through it passes an unmetalled 
road from Gorakhpur, 33 miles distant on the north-west. The population of 
1872 was 1,069. ' But this estimate includes as usual the inhabitants of sevearal 
separate villages which together form the nominal town. 

Peoria has a tahsili, a third-class police-station, a munsif’s court, an 
imperial post-office, and an excise godown. Proposals were once made for 
removing the office first named to Musela or Salempur, It was formerly located 
at Mahuadih in Silhat, where the remains of one of the round towers formerly 
used for the deposit of Governmeut treasure are still visible. Plans for the 
abolition of the excise godown have been based on the statements that the 
water of the neighbourhood is unsuitable for the manufacture of liquor, and 
that the demand for liquor is small. 

1 The rdjas of ChilliipSr lived at Narharpur, near Barhalganj, and on tliat account were 
Boxnetiaies styled the Narharpuc lAjas, Their title became extinct in lS6a, when the laat 
r^ja was c onvicted of rebellion. 
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About half a mile from the sandy hillock on which stands the tahsili 
may he seen the village of Mehra. Here is the market-place of Deoria. The 
only modern institution which remains to be mentioned is the encamping- 
ground. Near it in a field lies the grave of a British soldier who died here at 
the time of the expedition to Paina.^ 

According to General Cunningham^ the name of Deoria is com¬ 
monly applied to some place which contains a temple or 
other holy building, Mr. Crooke notes that in the village 
of Bharauli, about a mile north of the towm, and on a mound beside the Kurna 
watercourse, are an old statue of Shiva and the remains of what was probably 
a temple. In the nest village, Bamhni, south of the Kurna, there are more 
extensive ruins. It is said that about ten years ago one Rikhai Tiwari, of the 
adjoining village of Pinra, dreamt that there were some images in the mounds 
of Bamhni. He proceeded to dig and ultimately found an ancient Ungam and 
arghd? and a small black stone image about a foot high, now known as the 
Ehagawati, The moulded black foundations of two old temples are visible- 
West of these temples is an ancient tank about 40 yards square ; and up to 
the temples there are remains of what was apparently a flight of masonry 
bathing stairs. North of the Bhagawati temple is a very old pipal tree. 

At the other side of the Kurna, where the Gorakhpur road crosses the 
water-course, are the remains of some Oudh governor’s fort. The moat is still 
clearly traceable. On the top is a Musalman tomb called the ‘martyr man 
{shahid mard)J Here the country people make petty offerings, but none can 
say whom the grave contains.” 

Deobia tahsil will be described in the article on its single parganah 
Salempur, with which it is co-extensive and identical 

DhAni, an important market in tappa Eigoli of parganah North Haveli, 
stands on the meeting of two cart-tracks, 33 miles north north-west of Gorakh¬ 
pur. The market-place really lies in Khdnap^r,^ from which Dhani is a sepa¬ 
rate village- But it is always known as Dhani bazar. The population 
amounted in 1872 to 1,913, or including that of KhAnapar to 4,886; but this 
population fluctuates from season to season. 

For Dh4ni stands just west of the Dhamela. During most of the year 
this stream flows quietly about 30 feet below the level of its banks, which are 
steep and well defined ; and at such seasons the place is crowded vrith traders. 

1 Supra, Mutiny History. ^ Arch, Surv. Reports, L, 65, 3 Ungam is the 

phallic emhlemof Shiva. The argha is the boat-shaped metal vessel from'which libations are 
poured. * to be confused with the Khanapir in parganah Salempur. 
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But during the rains the river rises, and at many points overflows its banks. 
Floods and the violence of the current put a stop to trade and navigation ; and 
the merchants return home to Gorakhpur, Barhaj, or elsewhere. The trade, 
which is Dliani’s chief claim to notice, has been described above.^ Its landlords, 
chiefly Rajputs and Brahmans, derive from its market a large income. The 
streets are rather narrow, and the Dhamela lauding might well be improved. 
The surrounding fields are very fertile, and let at rents which in some cases 
rise to Rs. 12 or 14 per a.cre. This rate is for Gorakhpur high indeed ; and 
is perhaps demanded because the land produces about the best potatoes in the 
district. Near the town is a large lagoon which affords good fishing. 

Dhuria'pa^b, the largest parganah of the Bansgaon talisil, is bounded on 
the east by parganalis Chilliipar and Dhuriapfir, and on the north by parganah 
Aiiola, all of its own tahsi! ; on the north-west by the Basti district; and on the 
south south-west by the shifty Ghagra, which divides it from the district of 
Azamgarh. The parganah occupies, in fact, the south-western corner of its 
district. It contains the 24 tappas of Fdli, Tiar, Qur or Gaur, Dandi, Nahuri 
or Narrai, Kohara, Athaisi, Majuri, Khutahan, Barhaj, Chfindpar, Karmaut or 
Karmiit, Bhabndli, Shfihpur, Bhaddr, Parsi, Usri, Thdthi, Nakuri oi' Nakauri^ 
Chodur or Chorur, Haveli, Bankat, Ratanpur, and Bolghiit. 

Of these all except the last and largest lie north-east of the Ku^na river. 
Dhuridpdr is divided also into 1,213 of the revenue divisions known as villages 
(rnateza). It had in 1878 an aim of 203^099 acres and a land-revenue of 
Es. 1,12,181. 

In it, according to the census of 1872, wore 945 inhabited sites, of which 

„ , . ()6fl had less than 200 inbabitants: 232 between 200 

Population. , . ^ , 

and 500 ; 36 between 500 and 1,000; 9 between 1,000 

and 2,000 ; and one between 3,000 and 5,000, The only town containing 

more than 5,000 inhabitants was Maddriya or Gola, with a population of 5,147. 

The inhabitants numbered 177,692 souls (82,153 females), giving 261 to 
the square mile. Classified according to religion there were 167,235 Hindds, 
of whom 77,258 were females ; 10,454 Musalmdns (4,895 females) ; and 3 
Christians. Distributing the Hindu population among the four great classes, 
the census shows 28,101 Brdhmans (13,123 females); 8,969 Rajputs (4,166 
females); and 4,321 Baniyds (1,976 females); whilst the great mass of the 
population is included in the other castes,” whicli show a total of 125,844 souls 
(57,993 females). The principal Brahman sub-division found in tins parganah 
is the Kanav^^^ (27,127). The clucf Rdjput clans arc the Pouwar'^^346^, 

MTv 414-418. 
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Ohandy^ Bais, Kaiisik, and Chatdian* The Banijas belong to tbe following 
snb-divisions : K^nclu (887)j Agarw^l, Agarahri, Buranna,^ Unai, and Kasano- 
dhan. The most numerous amongst the other castes are the Bind, Dosadh, 
Teli, Koeri, Ahir, Lohar, Hajjam, Gliamar, Dhobi, Kahar, Satwar, Gadarija, 
Kurmij Bhar, Mallahj ISTunija, Kajath, Musahar, Kalw^r, Sunar, Kamingar, 
Kah4r, Barhai, Bardyi, Bhat, Pasi, Thathera, M^li, Bansphor, Bairagi, Bari, 
Atith, Khatik, Khakrob, Kisan, Halwai, Kadera, Bharbhunja, Kumh^r, Kori, 
Bahelija, Gosain, and Jaiswar. The Musalmans are Shaikhs (2,250), Sayyids 
(1,612), Mughals (49), Pathans (814), and unspecified. 


The parganahis a rather fertile plain, of whose total area 143,215 acres 
were in 1865 either culturable or cultivated. Its staple crop is that of the 
spring harvest. Now, as that crop requires plenty of irrigation, 81 per cent, of the 
cultivated land is watered. The water is drawn from lagoons, small ponds, 
wells, and streams. The lagoons are never large: but the largest are at Kasoh 
and Nenua in tappa Chandpar and at Karpaicha in tappa Tiar. The two for- 
mer are silting up. The parganah is first bounded, and afterwards traversed, 
by two streans flovsing south-east towards the Gbagra. Of these the most 
northerly is the Taraina, for a short distance the frontier with Anola. Running 
between raviny banks, it is on the close of the rains dammed for irrigation* 
The other and larger river, the Knaua, is for a few miles the boundary with 
Basti. Its lower reaches are navigable at all seasons ; but in the drier months 
by light craft only. This Kuana ^ divides Dhuriap5.r into two rather diiffer- 
ent portions. The kachdr or alluvial lowlands of tappa Belgh^t and the 6<fn^ar, 
The lowlands, uplands or remainder of the area. The lowlands cleaidy 
owe their origin to the deposits of the Ghiigra, w’hich from 
year to year and place to place still shifts across them. Owing to this fact, 
and to the great sandiness of their soil, they have never been brought into 
perfect cultivation. They are covered in places by tall wild grasses, and by 
picturesque palmyras, which in ancient days were called the kings of grasses 
(trinardja). But except tappa Khutahan, this is the only tract in which 
sugarcane is S 3 ’’stematically cultivated. Even here there are no sugar factories. 
The cane is eaten raw, or its juice is merely boiled down into the coarse 
treacly syrup known as gdr. Throughout the lowlands water lies near the 
surface, but in the uplands its distance increases to about 18^ feet. 

The uplands, writes Mr. Orooke, are a fairly flat tract consisting 
generally of doras or light loam, well adapted for the culti¬ 
vation of the Bhadui or autumn rice and the usual spring 


The uplands. 


^ Probably intended for Baranwar, t.e., Baniyas of Bulandshahr, ^ And the Ghagra, 

where that nver has usurped the Kuana's bed. 
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cereals, In some parts poppy is extensively grown, but the deficiency of large 
towns does not encourage the cultivation of vegetables, for which the soil 
is well adapted. As in most of the district there is nothing grand or striking 
about the scenery. A glimpse of the Himalayan snows can occasionally be 
seen on a clear morning in the cold weather. The horizon is shut in on all 
sides by splendid mango groves, ^ amidst which red-tiled hamlets nestle, each 
graced by a lordly pipal or bargad tree or surrounded by clumps of feathery 
bamboos. But the landscape has a quiet grace of its own when seen under an 
unclouded sky in the winter months. At this season the young crops cover 
the country with one sheet of green, varied only by the yellow flowers 
of the mustard. The sole exception to the general fertility is an 'dmr or 
saline plain extending over some 2,000 acres at the junction of tappas Gaur, 
Chdndpar, and Kurmaut. Traversed and gnawed into ravines by a small 
watercourse called the Kachani, this tract is still haunted by herds of blue- 
bull which damage tho neighbouring crops. 

Tho most remarkable fact in connection with the recent history of 
Shifting of the Dhuri&p^r is the change in the course of the Gh^gra, which 
^hagra. occurred about eight years ago. Formerly this river met tho 

south-western corner of the parganah at the village of Majdip. Thence, taking a 
south-eastern course, it wound round by the villages of Shidpur Raushanganj 
and Urdilia, and met the Kudna at the village of Narhon, about 2 miles south¬ 
east of the important commercial mart of Gola. But about the year 1871-72 
it suddenly changed its bed and burst away due east from Majdip, through a 
series of marshes and lowlying land, until it met the Kudna under the pre¬ 
sent town of Shdhpur or Bilaon Khurd. Thenceforward the Ghdgra and 
Kudna became one stream, and the old bed of the Kudna was considerably 
widened. The effect of this change has been to sever from the rest of the 
parganah over a third of tappa Belghat. The tract so severed, which now lies 
on the Xzamgarh side of the deep stream of the Ghdgra, h as a maximum 
lenerth from east to west of about 13 miles, and a maximum breadth from north 
to south of about 4. At the recent alluvial settlement it became a ques¬ 
tion whether or not this portion of the parganah should be transferred to Azam- 
garb. It was finally decided to retain it as part of Gorakhpur for the follow¬ 
ing reasons:—Its transfer would have involved sending the records to Xzam- 
garh and necessitated a re-adjustment of police and revenue jurisdictions. Most 
of the proprietors, moreover, live in the Gorakhpur district and fined it more 
convenient to do their business there. Up to the present (1880) the Ghdgra 

Alexander remarks that the groves are not quite so fine aa in Anola or Bhaufip^r, 
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bas year after year changed its course. Its latest tendency is to pnsht once 
more southwardsj and resume its former channel bj gradual erosion of the entire 
intervening country. The soil being a very unstable alluvium, all iiope of con¬ 
trolling the movements of the river has been abandoned. The change in its 
course has caused enormous loss to the proprietors of the villages which have 
been destroyed; and Grovemment has of course been compelled to make 
extensive remissions of revenue. 

The parganah contains few objects of antiquarian interest. At Dhuria- 
pdr proper, which is said to take its present name*- 
from a somewhat mythical Raja Dhiir Chandy there 
are the ruins of an enormous fort on the left bank of the Kuana. This, like 
all similar ruins in this district, is traditionally assigned to a Bhar or Tharn 
dynasty. All really known is that it was for long occupied as their head¬ 
quarters by the Kansik Rajputs, who have divided into the two families 
now residing at Gopalpur and Barhiapar. Barhiapir is marked on the settle¬ 
ment maps as Bhadar Khas, in tappa Bhadar, at the extreme north of the parga¬ 
nah. Here is a series of enormous mounds, evidently marking the site of a 
very extensive city. The place has not yet, it is believed, been properly 
explored. ^ Some of the mounds may perhaps represent the sites of temples. 
The writer at a recent visit could find no inscriptions or images in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. It is suggested that the remains are of the early Brahmanical period. 

The chief families in the parganah are the Kausik Rajputs of 
Gopalpur and Barhiapar. Both have lost most of 
their importance in modern times. The Gopalpur family 
is now represented by Dulhin Barpal Kunwari, nephew’s wife of the 
late R^*a Krishn Kishor Ohand, who distinguished himself for loyalty 
in the mutiny. At the time of that rebellion the Barhiapar raja was Tej 
Partab Bahadur Ohand, who when accused of treason absconded. After a 
wandering exile of some 14 years, he was finally a Ilowed to return. His estates 
and title were confiscated, the former being made over to Jhagru Tiwari, the 
loyal landholder of Rajgarb in tappa Narri. The present representative of 
this grantee, who near the end of the rebellion was killed in a skirmish at 
Cbandipur ghat on the Ghagra, is Ramphal Tiw4ri. The Barhiapar family 
now hold but half their original estate. This moiety, which was entered on the 
revenue-roll in the name of the R4ni^ escaped confiscation. The Rani has 

^ The former name of the parganah, and presumably of the village also, is said to hare been- 
Sherpur. Bat it is altogether unlikely that the Persian word Sher or Lion coaid have been 
imported into the district before the present name was crystallized. Dhur Chand is supposed 
to have lived in the fourteenth century. The first invasion oi the Persian-speaking Muslima 
took place much later. Supra pp. 434, 439. 
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adopted as heir her nephew L&lendar Bahadur Chand, commonly called th® 
Xallan Sdhib. The Sikriganj domain is held by a family of Pindaris who 
were settled here after the great^Oentral India campaign,^ They are now- 
represented by Muhammad Sh^h and Muhammad Y4r Kh^ns, who arrogate to 
themselves the title of Naw4b.® They receive the usual seignioralty (^mdlikdna) 
©f ten per cent, on the revenue of the domain, which has been subsettled with 
Birtiyas and other under-proprietors.^ Another branch of the Kausik family 
is settled at BelghSt and is now represented by E^mawattir Sahi, a man of 
considerable influence in this part of the district. Other leading Kausik fami- ' 
lies are the B^bus of Mfilanpdr and Jaswantpur in Tappa Bhabndli, and of 
Hdta in tappa Majuri. Amongst Brahmans the chief families are the Shukuls 
of Mdnkor and Kakaijkor in tappa Majuri and the Pdndes of Sariya. Most of 
the proprietors are Brahmans and Rajputs. The villages are generally broken up 
into petty shares. The proprietors occupy the best lands as homo-farm. Rent- 
rates are low except near Gola, Rs. 2 or 3 per higlia being the prevailing rate. 
Like most of the Gorakhpur proprietors, the people ai’o extremely litigious. 
This evil is increased by the smallness of the shares. Widows’ inheritances and 
alluvial lands are fertile causes of litigation. Crime is rare, aud very few 
serious oflTcnoes ever occur. 

There is no specially noted shrine in the parganah. Before the change 

Eeilgious buildings course of the river the chief bathing-place was 

Narhon in tappa Barhaj. Kow the chief scones of religioixs 
ablution are Bisra gh4t, Jhapatiya gh^t and Shdhpur. The enormous profits of 
the grain trade have lately enabled the Gola merchants to erect several Shivdlas 
and other temples. Such are those built by Buddhu Kalwdr and being built 
by Hanum4n Kalwdr. The latter promises to be, when complete, a very mag¬ 
nificent building. DulLin Harpdl Kunwari is raising a fine temple at Bisra 
gh&t, a mile west of Gola. 

There are few or no manufactures in the parganah. The indigo factory 
Trade and manu- Beuri, adjoining Gola, formerly the property of Mr. 
fectures. Goutier, is now owned by Messrs. Moran and Co, of Calcutta. 

There is a branch concern at Dhuridp^ir proper. The parganah contains 21 
places where markets are held. The chief grain marts are Gola-Gopalpur in tappa 
Barhaj, formerly on the Ku^na, hut now on the Ghagra; and Dhakwa BAzfir on 
the KuSna in tappa Bhadik. The former belongs to the Gopdlpur, and the latter to 
the Barhidpdr family. From both are exported by river large quantities of wheat, 

* Sujira p. 398. 3 The title is not recognized by Government. ® Goralchpnr- 

Basti Seitlement JR^ort, 1, 46-47, 
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linseed, and rice. Next to these Mr. Lumsden mentions Bllaon Khard. The 
minor markets for country produce are Uruwa in tappa Kurmaut, Sikriganj 
in tappa Parsi, Jbalia, Kdnri and Atanagar in tappa BelgMt, Dhuriapar pro¬ 
per in tappa Bankat, and Malanpar in tappa BhabnaulL Asaunji in tappa 
Thathi is famous for excellent gdrka cloth. Dhuriapar is the only parganah in 
the district which produces the wood of the hoMl acacia. This is extensively 
exported for making the beds of sugar-mills (koNm). 

There is little or no shooting. A few herds of nilgdi and wild-pig 
frequent the diwdra of the Ghagra. The numerous 
small ponds and marshes are in winter a favourite 
haunt of snipe and the various kinds of wild-duck. The Ghagra produces 
excellent fish, the chief of which are the bhakura^ rohu, and parhin. It abounds 
with gavyals and crocodiles ; and on the wide sandbanks immense flocks of 
wild geese congregate in the cold weather.” 

We have already seen that the history of the parganah begins with ite 
Bistory colonization by Kausik Rajputs in the fourteenth century. 

At the end of the sixteenth it is entered in the 
Ain-^i-Aldbari as a parganah of the Gorakhpur sarkdr and Oudh province, with 
a State rental of Rs. 37,942 (15,17,708 dams). But by this time the inter¬ 
necine quarrels between the Dhuriapar and Barhiapar branches of the Kausik 
tribe had enabled a Bisen to sever and annex Chillupdr (g. r.) Similar annexa¬ 
tions continued until, at the close of the civil war, Dhuridpar had lost 16 out of 
its 40 tappas. The feud was at length suppressed by the Nawdb of Oudh, pro¬ 
bably in the second quarter of the eighteenth century. Dhuriapar and Barhi^- 
pdr then became, as above mentioned, separate principalities. But the eflfects of 
long war and anarchy were still visible for nigh a hundred years afterwards.*- 
The parganah was not brought into proper tillage until long after its 
neighbours Anola and ChilMpar. But cultivation may now be said to have 
reached its average margin. The progress which has taken place since the 
fourth British settlement of land revenue (1813) may be shown by the amounts 
of the demands imposed before and after that assessment* Those demands 
were :—at the first settlement, Rs. 44,907 ; at the second, Rs. 41,947 ; at the 
third Rs. 37,743 ; at the fourth, Rs. 40,358 ; at the fifth, Rs. 88,436 ; and at 
the sixth or current (1865) Rs. 1,12,391. It will he observed that at tho 
third assessment (1809) the demand was actually less than in the reign of 
Akb^r. 

FAKfR Ki KOTHi, or the Hermitage, is the site of a police outpost on the 

unmetalled road to Hdta, 6 miles east of Gorakhpur. The Magistrate-Collector 

i Mr. Lumsden asserts inliia settlement report that the parganah had not altogether recoTcr* 
ed even at the time of the last settlement (,1835}. 
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is unable to discover in his office any record of the population by the last 
census. 

Gagaha/ a police outpost in tappa Gagaha of parganah Bhauapdry 
stands on the metalled road from Gorakhpur to Benares^ 26 miles from the 
former. This place, which in 1872 h^d but 159 inhabitants, is the head¬ 
quarters of the Palwar Rajputs.. Sir Henry Elliot is wrong in fixing the 
PaJwdr Chaurdsi iu Anola,^ It is really in tappa Gagaha. The Palwars 
are said to have originally held but 84 higlias of land, which increased by 
conquest to 84 villages. They speak of ^^unckds kos-ki-blidt^ meaning that 
Idnsinen from 49 kos distance attend their weddings and other ceremonies. 
But the 49 kos are thus reckoned : — 

rKaariya ... 

Azamg-arli district ... 4 Chhota Gopalpur 

C Atranlia ... 

iTaizabad ditto ' •• {;;; 

Gwalchpur ditto ... Gagaha 

Total 

They also have the phrase unchds kos-hi-kmnak^^’^ thereby boasting that 
they can get help from 49 kos. They were a most turbulent tribe. In tlia 
mutiny they attackeil a party of Gurkhas escorting treasure. The story is that 
the Gurkhas threw a box of rupees among them, and, while they were seizing 
its contents, flung u shell filled with pepper over them, and then attacked them 
while they were still in a stupefied state, A number of Falwfira were taken 
prisoners, of whom all were beheaded with the deadly Nepalese knife (kiikari)^ 
as the people say, “ like so many goats.” The villages of the defeated 
party were burnt, and a great part of their land was afterwards con¬ 
fiscated for rebellion. The Palw^rs have never held up their heads 
since, Gagaha has an elementary Government school and a very ancient 
masonry well. Nodular limestone {kankar) is found in its neighbourhood. 

Gajpub, a small town on the right bank of the Rfipti, in tappa Ihimpdr 
Kota of parganah Bhau4pdr, lies 18 miles in a direct line south south-east of 
Gorakhpur.^ It in 1872 had 3,2!i0 inhabitants. 

Gajpur once possessed a police out-post; and the Chaukiddri Act (XX. of 
1856) is still in force. During 1877-78, the house tax thereby imposed, added 
to a balance of Rs. 179 from the preceding year, gave a total income of 
Rs. 587, The expenditure, which was chiefly on police (Rs. 205^ conservancy^ 
and public works, amounted to Rs. 343, Of the 590 houses in the village, 
149 were assessed with the tax^ the incidence being Rs. 2-11-3 0 per houso 
assessed and Re. 0-2-7 per head of population. 

aM the followinsf article have been kindly contributed by Mr. Crooke. ® Beamea’ 
Elliot, H., 61 . * Twenty-five mile^ by road. 
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Gajpur has not much trade, and is in fact little better than a halting- 
place for boats on the Kapti* iSearly opposite the Tillage a bank of nodular 
limestone runs across the river. This, which is a serious impediment to boats, 
it has been proposed to remove by mining. The place belongs to the Satasi 
domain, ^ear the river is a ruinous &o£ or castle occupied by the widow 
of the Lai Sahib, son of the late attainted Haja of Satasi. The castle was 
built by Rani Sohas Knnwari, grand-mother of the Lai Sahib, 

Gauea, a western suburb of Barhaj, stands on the unmetalled road be¬ 
tween that place and Barhalganj, 39 miles south-east of Gorakhpur. The 
population amounted in 1872 to 5,482 souls. Musalrnans are rare ; butMall4hs 
and other persons earning their livelihood by traffic on the Rapti are common. 
The place contains also many Rajputs, Brahmans, Kurmia, Kalwars or distillers, 
Sunars or metallurgists, and Lunias or saltpetre-workers. Though Gaura is 
a suburb of Barhaj, and though both are parts of parganah Salempur, the 
former is situate in a tappa (Kaparw4r) different from that of the latter. 

Gaura has several c/iim sugar-factories ; but Barhaj absorbs most of 
the trade which might otherwise belong to it. The Chaukidari Act (XX. of 
1856) is in force; and during 1877-78 the honse-tax thereby imposed, together 
with a balance of Rs. 236 from the preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. 
1,094'. The expenditure, which was chiefly on police (Rs. 593^, conservancy, 
and public works, amounted to Rs. 783. Of the 1,063 houses in the town 130 
were assessed with the tax, the incidence being Rs. 2-9-7 per bouse assessed 
and Re. 0-2-2 per head of population. Except, perhaps, two temples of Shiva, 
Gaura can boast no noticeable buildings. 

Its name is somewhat laughably derived from the Arabic gliaur^ reflec¬ 
tion—the reflection being that of the Majhauli Raja when asked to permit the 
foundat'on of the town. But Gaura was probably christened in much the same 
manner as Gauda or Gonda of Oiidh and Gaur of Bengal. Some connection 
with Ganr Rajputs or Brahmans may be suspected. 

GhXtt, a village in the tappa so named of parganah Salempur, stands in 
the fork between Khauua and Little Gandak rivers, about 45 miles in a direct 
line south-east-by-east of Gorakhpur. 

The population amounted in 1872 to 913 only, and about the village itself 
there is nothing interesting. It contains, however, a second-class police-station 
and district post-office. The surrounding country is very fertile and well culti¬ 
vated, growing large quantises of sugarcane, poppy, and other valuable crops. 
During the rains, owing to floods from the Chhota Gandak and its tributaries, 
the approach to the village is difficult. 
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Gola, Madana or Gola-Gop^lpiir, a flonrisliing town of tappas Ch^ndpdr 
and Barbaj in parganali Dlmriapar, stands on what was once the bank of the 
Ku^na and is now the bank of the Ghagra. On it converge three nnmetalied 
roads from Gorakhpur, 33 miles distant on the north ; and one of these conti¬ 
nues its way to Barhalganj and Barhaj. By the last census (1872) the popu¬ 
lation mustered 5,147 ; but, since the change in the course of the Ghagra, must 
have very greatly increased. The most influential caste is the Kalw4r, to which 
most of the local merchants belong, 

* 

Some fine groves which surround, and the river which flows past it, give 
Site and appear- appearance which at a distance is decidedly pieas- 

ing. A nearer inspection is not so satisfactory. In spite 
of the house-tax imposed some years ago for conservancy and other purposes, 
there is still room for improving the tidiness and fragrance of the town, Gola 
consists of one narrow straggling street of shops running parallel to the Gh4gra 
and separated from it by a thick mass of mnd houses, through which a network 
of narrow lanes leads down to the river landings. There are five mnhallas or 
quarters, viz>^ (1) Bhikhiganj, said to derive its name from the metallurgists’ 
(Sunar’s) shops which used once to abound in it;^ (2) Ruih4ta, or the cotton- 
market ; (3) Baramth4n ; (4) Daldahi; and (5) Anjaiganj, or the grain-market* 
The third and fourth are small quarters on the bank of the river. On that bank 
are several large masonry houses. As remarked in the Dhuri4p4r article, the 
traders have of late yeai's shown much rivalry in erecting fine temples. Gola 
has a new first-class police-station, an imperial post-office, and a good element¬ 
ary (Jialkahandi) school. It is the head-quarters of a sub-division of the Opium 
Department. 

The town is a considerable depot for the collection and river-export of 
Trade and house- grain, but has little original trade. A brass-founder named 
tax. Bishweshwar has a local reputation for making a kind of 

squirt used in sprinkling- perfumes at marriages and other festivities. The 
Chaukid4ri Act (XX. of 1856) is, as already noted, in force. During 1877-78 
the house-tax thereby imposed, added to a balance of Rs. 213 from the preceding 
year, gave a total income of Rs. 1,104. The expenditui'e, which was princi- 
pallj' on police (Rs. 578), conservancy, and public wmrks, amounted to Hs. 756. 
Of the 1,298 houses in the town 191 were assessed with the tax, whoso 
incidence was Rs. 4-10-8 per house assessed and Re. 0-2-9 per head of 
population. 

^ The reason of this derivation is not apparent. Bhikhi is more likely to mean a beggar 
than a metallurgist. But it’ is not uncommon as a man^s name ; and after some person so 
named the quarter was probably called. 
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Gold-Gop&lptir, or Gopalptir’s grain-market, was so called because fonnd- 
ed by some former Il4ja of tbe neighbouring Gopalpur. 

^**^*^^' The market still belongs to the family, and the present 

raja derives from its rents an income of about Rs. 5,000 yearly. The pros* 
perity of Gola depends almost altogether on the caprices of the Ghagra. About 
the time of the great rebellion, when that river reinforced the Kuana with its 
channels, the town could as a grain emporium compete with Barhaj. But 
before 1872 suoh channels had ceased to flow; and when visited in that year by 
Mr. Alexander, Gcla looked poor and squalid enough. The Ghagra has now 
in its full volume usurped the bed of the Kuana ; and the town has resumed its 
place as a great distributor of grain. It can no longer, however, claim to be 
the rival of Barhaj. 

GopiiLPUB, a large village in tappa Chandpar of parganah Dhuridpar, lies 
on an unmetalled road about four miles north-west of the place just described. 
The population amounted in 1872 to 1,213, or including the inhabitants of 
Old Gopdlpur, to 1283. The prevailing caste is the Rajput. Ever since the 
division of the parganah between its contending Kansik factions,^ Gopdipur 
has supplied title and residence to a raja. A fine castle of brick is still occu¬ 
pied by rani Dulhin Kuarin, widow of the late raja Krishn Kishor. From 
its walls can be obtained a good view of the surrounding country, which is 
rather low and liable to inundation. An excellent elementary school is held in 
a house belonging to the R^ani, who takes great interest in education, West 
of the village rises an extensive mound used as a brick quarry by the villagers. 
It was apparently a very large fort of the older Kausik colonists. 

Gorakhpur,^ the headquarters of the district, lies between north latitude 
26®42' and east longitude 83^23, about 335 feet above sea-level and 134 miles 
from Benares.® Its population was 45,265 in 1847, 54,529 in 1853, and 50,853 
in 1865. The census of 1872 gives its site an area of 727 acres, with an aver¬ 
age of 70 persons to the acre. There were in the same year 51,117 inhabitants, 
of whom 33,986 we^ Hindds, 16,924 Mnsalmans, and 207 members of the 
Christian and other faiths. Distributing tbe population among the rural and 
urban classes, the returns show 1,444 landowners, 4,412 cultivators, and 45,261 
persons pursuing occupations unconnected with agriculture. The number of 
houses according to the same returns was 11,538, of which 1,925 were built 

^See article on pargana Dhuridpdr^ “ History.*’ * This article has been compiled 

from the accounts of Messrs. Alexander and Crooke; a minute, dated 2:ind February, 1860, 
by Mr. E. A. Reade, C.B. ; Mr. Planck’s Sanitary Reports ; Buchanan’s Eastern India ; the 
Census Report of 1872 ; and Thornton’s Gazetteer, 3 The distance ia thus computed : 

By rail from Benares to Jaunpur, 32 miles ; by road from Jaunpur to Gorakhpur, 102 miles ; 
total, 134, Another route is by rail from Benares to Akbarpur of Paizabad, 84 miles j by 
road from Akbarpur to Gorakhpur, 71 miles ; total, 155. 
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skilled labour,’’ 5 ., of masonry, and 9,613 of mud. Of the former dwell¬ 
ings 1,1 88, and of the latter 6,574, were occupied by Hindus. Taking the 
male adult population, who numbered 18,815 persons over fifteen years of age, 
we find the following non-agricultural occupations pursued by more than 
fifty males:—servants, 5,057; labourers2,038; cultivators and ploughmen, 1,948; 
weavers, 910; grain-dealers and sellers, 771; land-owners. 635; shoe-makers and 
sellers, 483; greengrocers, 380; cloth-merchants, 364; oil-makers and sellers, 
350; carpenters, 292; tailors, 278; washermen, 277; porters, 265; beggars, 261; 
Government servants, 252 ; shopkeepers, 208 ; milkmen, 200 ; barbers, 199 ; 
fruiterers, 159 ;fishmongers, 155 ; grain-parchera, 148 ; gold and silversmiths, 
144 ; water-carriers, 130 ; pandits, or doctors of Hindu divinity and law, 124 ; 
butchers, 112; pack-carriers on ponies or on bullocks, 107 ; cotton-cleaners, 104 ; 
dyers, 101; tobacconists, 97; betel-leaf-sellers, 95; wood-sellers, 93; toddy- 
sellers, 87; rope and string makers and sellers, 85 ; merchants, 84; black¬ 
smiths, 81; blanket-wmvers, 80; sweepers, 74; book-sellers, 70; braziers, 67; 
and brick-layers, 62. 

Bounded on the south-west on the navigable Rfxpti, Gorakhpur may bo 

said to be surrounded on every other quarter by lakes- To 
Site and appearance. , , , 1 -.r • • i • i 

north-west and north lies the Karmaim and Uommgarh 

T4ls; to the east and south-east those of R^mgarh and Narhai. When the * 
rains have swollen such waters, sailing becomes a favourite amusement with 
the European residents, of whom several possess tiny yachts. Not many miles 
east of the civil station lie forests which provide the additional pastime of 
shooting. The town itself seems to have found its origin in a small hamlet 
or village known as Old Gorakhpur, which was built, under circumstances here¬ 
after mentioned, by a branch of the Sarnet Rajput house of Satdsi. Old 
Gorakhpur is now so widely severed from the more southern modern city as 
hardly to be deemed a part of it at all. As their numbers gradually grew, the 
settlers founded other hamlets near the first, and the later Muhammadan 
invaders built castles around which more villages sprung up. The names of 
these settlements, derived from their founders, from some local deity, or from 
some circumstances under which they were founded, often give a cine to their 
ages. Its piecemeal method of accumulation fully accounts for the large area 
over which Gorakhpur is scattered, as well as for its present appearance. 
Though containing less than 52,000 inhabitants, the towm stretches more than 
three miles from north to south. Though its component villages have become 
muhalhs or quarters of a single municipality, that municipality still seems m 
inpsi places a collection of villages rather than one continuous town. The dif¬ 
ferent q^uarters are often severed by market gardens and groves of fruit-trees 
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and bamboos. For tbe soil is rich, mannre is handy, and water bnt 12 or 15 feet 
from the surface. Wells are numerous, but their contents are for drinking purposes 
not so good as those of wells beside the Ganges. 

But, in spite of its straggling character, Gorakhpur may be broadly divided 
The town may be into two portions—a northern with 29 and a southern with 
divided into two parts, gg quarters. The two are divided, not only by a strip 

of cultivation, but by a water-course which from a small pond connected with 
the Ramgarh lagoon finds its way to the Rapti.^ They are so entirely separate 
that on leaving one for the other it is at first hard to believe that one has not 
altogether quitted the town. 


A northern and 


a southern. 


The principal quarters of the northern portion are Dil^zarpur, Alinagar, 
and Captainganj. Of these the largest is Alinagar, where 
live all the wealthier native inhabitants of the city. Its tree- 
shaded main-street, lined by well-built masonry shops, is the best market¬ 
place in Gorakhpur. In the southern part of the town the chief miihallas are 
Basantpura, Mian-bazar, Urda-bazar, Sahibganj, Gola, and 
Ghanipur. The main-road of Basantpura is a narrow street 
winding parallel to the river. It has a few fairly good shops, but its neigh¬ 
bourhood, the south of the city, is a poor one. Miati-baz4r lies on the eastern 
outskirt, and therefore adjoins the civil station. Its site drains towards the 
Ramgarh jhil, and through it by an artificial cutting flows in flooded seasons 
the water of the Rapti. Its name is derived from the fact that the late Midn 
Sahib of the Gorakhpur Imambara founded here a fine market-place (bdzdr). 
Near the market-place is the house still occupied by his successor. Between 
Mian-bazar and tbe river lies Urdu-bazar or the Camp-market, the most important 
and populous quarter in the city. Many of its houses are brick built. Con¬ 
nected with it by a western road is Halseyganj or Halsey’s mart, named after 
an Assistant Magistrate who some years later enriched Cawnpore with the fine 
market named Collectorganj. This Halseyganj is a small triangular space with 
a fenced and grass-grown centre. From another but a much earlier official, 
Routledge Sdhih^ the Sahibganj market and mnhalla takes its name. Mr. 
Routledge ^ was first Collector of the district. Sahibganj, which stands just 
north-east of the jail and river, passes between two great tanks, of which more 
will be said hereafter. It contains some substantial masonry houses and shops, 
and is the principal grain mart of the town. Leaving it by a northern road 
we reach Gola. Gola too means, as usual, a grain market; bat its northern 
portion is a market for vegetables also. Here are sold the potatoes, pineapples, 

*This watercourse has now half a dozen different names. When the Rapti si flooded the water¬ 
course may perhaps be said to run from the river to the Btimgarh jhil. ^ Supra, pp. 379-80. 

63 
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yams, carrots, and radishes, for which the market-gardens of Gorakhpur are 
famous. The market-place stands on a raised site, shaded in the centre by trees, 
but blocked towards its northern end by a small mud-built imdinh^ra. It is to 
the southern part of the cifcy what Alinagar is to the north. North again 
of Gola lies Ghampur, a Musalman quarter, which is also the northern¬ 
most quarter pf this part of the city. It includes the garden lands on the 
banks of the dividing water-course already mentioned. 

The civil station and cantonments lie east of the southern portion of the 
Civil station and town. Neither are large of their class. The European 
■cantonmexits. residents of the former are generally limited to the judge, 

the magfetrate-collector and his two covenanted assistants, the civil surgeon, 
the district engineer, the district superintendent of police and Iiis assistant, 
the sub-deputy opium agent, the inspector of customs, the inspector of post- 
offices, and the postmaster. In the latter is located a native infantry regiment 
with its complement of officers ; but a troop of native cavalry has sometimes 
been detached hither from Kasaali. In 1841 there was, besides these 
forces, a detail of native artillery.^ Within the cantonments and north of the 
military lines stands the military hospital. This has been surrounded with an 
earthwork embankmeut», and would be used as a place of refuge in case of 
disturbances. 


Public l)uildiDg3. 


Before closing the descriptive part of this notice, it remains to mention. 

some of the principal public buildings. The masonry mrdi 
or hostel of Mr. Collector Chester stands in Basantpura, 
on the rising ground overlooking the stretch of modern alluvium which 
intervenes between the city and the river. Its high and turreted enclosing 
wall is entered by a great gateway ; the enclosure within is shaded by trees 
and includes a mosque. Dr. Planck (1870) complains tliat it is isolated from 
the rest of the city by mud houses, which block up its approaches until what 
might be a great ornament seems lost in a corner.” The same cause damages 
the appearance of tlie Iin^mbdra. An iin^mbixra, it should be explained, is a 
consecrated building whore during the Mubarram festival Mtisalmdns perform 
the rites of mourning for the Imdms^ Hasan and Husain. This imfimb^ra was 
built, as above^ related, by a holy mendicant named Raushan Ali, assisted by 
Asaf-ud-danla, Nawdb of Oudh (1775-97). Though an imposing, it is there¬ 
fore not an ancient structure. The adjoining house of its guardian, the Mi^a 
B^hib, was mentioned in the penultimate paragraph. The Khudiii mpsqne, 
the principal place of ordinary Muhammadan worship, closes the vista formed 
^ Bengal and Agra Guide lor that year, quoted by Thornton. ^ l\ 400. 
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hj the long line of shops in the Urdu baz^r. It is a plainly bnilt and rather 
heavy-looking edifice, raised on a narrow plinth above an open space from 
which four roadways diverge. The builder was Kazi K-halil-nr-Rahm^n of 
Maghar ; but the building was, as ‘elsewhere^ told, ordered by prince Muazzim, 
in whose honour Gorakhpur was for a short time called Muazzimabad. 

The jail marks the site of the old fo-rt reared above the Rapti by raja 
Basant Singh of Satasi, after whom the enclosing quarter,, 
Basantpura, is named.^ This stronghold was afterwards 
occupied as a cantonment hy both the Muhammadan and the British masters 
of the district. But when the present cantonments were laid out east of the 
city, it became converted to its present uses. The last remains of the old 
castle were removed in 1874, during the extension of the jail; and the Rapti 
has now receded some distance to the west. The site is raised about eight or 
ten feet above the general level of the towu^ and the jail itself is built through¬ 
out of masonry. It has a double wall entered on the north by a not very 
imposing gateway; and is aired within by several open spaces grown with 
grass, flowers, or shrubs. Ventilation has been secured without by removing 
the surrounding houses, till on the city side there is now a clear precinct of 
about 40 yards width. The low-land abandoned by the river is cultivated as a 
jail garden.^ 

The shrine of Gorakhuath, adjoining the old Gorakhpur quarter, is 
Shrine of Gorakh- ^ore remarkable for the strange legends told of the saint 
in whose honour it was founded"* than for any architectural 
merit. The building is buried in the enormous grove for which its multitude 
of mango-trees is said to have earned the name of Pachlakhia®; and is thus 
hidden from observation in a manner that somewhat adds to its mystery. I7ot 
far from the shrine is the Mansarwar pond/ overlooked by another temple. 
The priests at St. Gorakhnath’s are Earbored Jogis.^ 

Mr. Commissioner Readers dharmsala or hostel stands in the Aladad 


quarter, on the south of the city. It wsts built about 1837 for the use of 
landholders visiting the city, and is now a benevolent trust managed by Gov¬ 
ernment. On the shores of the Domingarh lake and site of the old Domin- 
garh castles^ the same officer erected a large house intended as a sanatarium 
for the European residents of Gorakhpur. Of European houses at Gorakh¬ 
pur itself, the finest is perhaps that belonging to Mr. Bridgman.^ Other 
British buildings which deserve special mention are the church, orphanage 

^ P. 443. ^ Seep. 442. Basant Singh flourished about 1625, ^Further par¬ 
ticulars relating to the jail will be found at pp. 3/8-79. For some account of St. 

(Gorakhuath see p. 436. ® the grove of five hundred thousand. Such exaggerntion^i 

are in naming gpoves not uncommon. Thus at Farukhabad we find a Naulakha and a Lakhula. 
« Supra p. 433. ^ Gazr., V. 692, ® Supra pp, 433-35. s Fp. 2S7, 350. 
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and schools of the Church Missionary Society in the civil station. Three miles 
east of the city, at a place which bears the very appropriate name of Bish4rat- 
pur or Evangelopolis, the society has a branch establishment. In Urdu hkzhv 
it has a small masonry schoolhouse. 

The courts and offices of the judge, magistrate-collector, and other 
European officials will be found in the civil station, Gorakhpur has also 
atahsOi, a new central police-station {kotwdli) ia. the Turkmhnpur quarter 
police outposts in several other muhallas, a central dispensary, a district (gila) 
and five municipal schools, and a central post-office. It has been already men¬ 
tioned that some good native houses and shops may be seen in Alinagar, 
Urdu bdsar, Sdhibganj, and other quarters of the city. But Gorakhpur is built 
chiefly of mud 5 and most of its dwellings have therefore a poor and squalid 
appearance. Its tiled roofs give it no doubt a neater look than is possessed 
by the towns of thatch, but this advantage is somewhat neutralized in its 
northern quarters by the monkeys, the chartered libertines of many an In¬ 
dian city. According to Buchanan, those animals “ in their insatiable curio¬ 
sity to discover wbat is below them turn over tile after tile, thus setting whole 
roofs in disorder.” 

An unfailing characteristic of mud-built cities is the large number of liolos 
Sanittf oa, from which the earth for buildings has been dug. Dry 

in summer, in the rainy season charged with stagnant of 
and unsavoury ditchwater, such excavations have always been the chief eyesore 
of Gorakhpur. But within the last fifteen years strenuous exertions have been 
made to reduce their number, and to turn the larger pools into graceful reservoirs 
The largest wore the Egrets’ pond {BagUdah) and the Crows’ pond {Karo- 
wddah), between which the Sahibganj road passes. The improvement of the 
former was taken up as a relief-work during the famine of 1873-74 ; and it 
has now been converted into a tank with regular sides, siirroundoV by a 
municipal garden. The Crows’ pond, whose name popular legend prefers to 
derive from a princess named Kanldvati,i was similarly treated during the 
famine of 1877-78. It is now a magnificent oblong shoot of water. The ^over- 
flow of these tanks is conducted into the Riipti. 

To prevent the flooding formerly so common in the city, natural drainaire 
lines have been widened and deepened. The west of Gorakhpur is now drained 
into the Crows’ pond, the north into the Sonaha tdl, the centre, south and east 
into the Rdmgarh jlul. But these have not been the only improvements*of 
late years. ^ About 1870 Mr. Collector Young did much for the city in widen¬ 
ing its main streets ; and there were then no less than 14 public latrines 

Seep, 433* 
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The rapid development during the last seven years of the municipal income 
has enabled the Municipal Secretary, Mr. Crooke, to push forward reforms with 
.his accustomed energy. New roads have been constructed through the purlieus 
of the Mian-bazar quarter and the slums between Alinagar and Jafra bazar. 
Funds are now available for clearing a similar passage from Halssyganj to 
Birdghdt on the Hdpti, and for removing the unsightly houses between the 
Crows’ and Egrets’ tanks. Existing highways have been metalled and flanked 
by excellent masonry drains. Some police lines have been built opposite the 
jail, a vegetable market in Halseyganj, a new school on the Domingarh road, 
and new octroi outposts on various outskirts of the city. 

From the duties collected at those outposts the municipal income is chiefly 

derived. The following table shows the expenditure as well 
Manicipahtj. ^ ® ^ 

as the income for two recent years :— 


Receipts. 

1876-77. 

1877-78. 

Expenditure. 

1876-77. 

1877-78. 


Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Opening balance 

10,390 

10,652 

Collection 

3,024 

3,486 


'Class L—Food and drink 

19,603 

19,270 

Head-office 

341 

349 


« n.—Animals for slaughter, 

758 

776 

Supervision 


... 


„ III.—Fuel, See. 

4,264 

4,816 

Original works 

8,254 

12,415 

o 

PS 

„ IV.—Building materials ... 

625 

331 

Repairs and main- 


8,366 

jH 




tfcnance of roads. 



O 

„ V.—Drugs and spices, &c. 

511 

441 








Police... 

3,836 

4,293 


,, VI.—Tobacco 

464 

787 








Education 

1,340 

1,620 


„ VII.—-Textile fabrics 

8,004 

6,201 








Registration of birtbs 

24 

... 


^ ijVilf.—Metals 

1,099 

881 

and deaths. 




— 


Lighting 

2.016 

1,845 

Total 

36,118 

33,503 

Watering roads ... 

... 

... 




Drainage works ... 

1,750 

2,370 

Rents 

480 

606 

Water-supply 

17 


Fines ... 

317 

410 

Charitable grants... 

4,472 

1,032 

Pounds ... 

) 


Conservancy 

4,678 

6,267 


> 1,03S 

3^683 




Miscellaneous 

5 


Miscellaneous 

647 

331 

Total 

36,947 

3S,202 

Total 

30,297 

42,274 
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In the year last shown the octroi fell at the rate of Re. 0-7^ 11 per head 
of population. The corporation or iniinieipal committee 
Trade imports. consist of 18 members, whereof 6 sit ex oificio and the 

remainder by election of the rate-payers. In epitomizing the local imports, 
the municipal registers give also some idea of the local trade. Such imports 
may be thus shown, again for two years :— 


iVet imports in 


Consumption per head in 


Articles. 



Grain, fuel, sugar, oilseeds, and cotton are, therefore, the chief articles of 
trade* The city itself produces little except tobacco and the vogotablOvS above 
mentioned. Its manufactures are few and unimportant. The only specialities 
are the carpentry, chiefly palanquins, made in the Raiganj quarter, and tlio 
turnery, such as round boxes, made in Raiganj and Ihata Fiinde. In th« 
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aeeonnt already given of the district trade^ will be found some scattered 
references to Gorakhpur. But it is not a commercial city. With the exception 
of the officials, the troops, and the traders who supply the local demand for 
necessaries, the population is chiefly agricultural. 

- The name of the town was probably derived, as already told,^ from St* 

_ Gorakhu^th, whose shrine adioiiis old or original Gorakh- 

History. ’ , \ . . 

pur. A quarrel in the Satasi family induced some of its 

members to quit the ancestral castle beside the Eaingarh jhil, and migrate 

hither in the beginniug of the fifteenth century. But legend says that Mansar- 

war tank in the same neighbourhood was excavated in the tenth century by a 

king named Mdn Sen, who was overthrown by the Domkatar founders of the 

Domangarh fort.^ 

It seems certain that the cluster of hamlets which first constituted Gorakh¬ 
pur lay somewhat north of the present site. There are grounds for believing 
that the Eapti then flowed considerably north and east of its modern course, 
sweeping round through that site and the Ranigarh jhil. Evidence of this,’^ 
writes Mr. Reade, is constantly furnished by the discovery of drift wood and 
portions of dinghis (boats) in excavating new wells.’’ The first settlers pro¬ 
bably found their position defended by the gi;eat Haveli forest to east and 
north, by the Rohin to the west, and by the Rapti to the south. 

In 1567 and 1570, during the reign of Akbar, Gorakhpur was visited for 
a first and second time by Muslim invaders. They built here a brick fort which 
is mentioned at the end of the century by Akbar s Institutes, But as the posi^ 
tion of that fort is unknown, its erection furnishes us with no clue as to the date 
when the recession of the Rapti made way for the present city. That recession, 
however, took place before 1610, when the Muslim garrison was ejected and a 
fort built on the site of the present jail by raja Basant Singh of Satasi. 
About 1680 the founder of the Khudai mosque, Kazi Khalil-ur-Rahman, was 
appointed governor. He re-expelled the Hindus, repaired Basant’s fort, and 
threw into it a garrison. Mr. Reade informs us that the citadel of the fort was 
built by Muizz-ud-din Khan, who first seems to have been able to establish 
security of life and property in the neighbourhood of the forests.” But by 
Muizz-ud-diu is probably meant prince Muazzim, afterwards the emperor 
Bahadur Shah, who visited Gorakhpur towards the close of the century. For 
many years the city was in his honour officially styled Mnazzimahad. 

1 Supra xt'g. 413-18. * Page 436. ® It should be observed, however, that 

Mansarovar is the name of a great Tibetan lake with which the mythologv of the Hindus has 
always been suflSciently familiar. And ponds named after that lake nay be found in other 
places. 
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Before the middle of the last century tho Mnsalman garrison had shown a 
tendency to assert independence of the emperor and his Oudh nawab. On the 
part of the latter, therefore, a large army under Ali Kasim visited tho city 
and razed a tower of refuge which the rebels had built on the site of the old 
Doniangarh castle. About tho same time Gorakhpur was visited by the Jesuit 
father Tieffenthaler. He mentions that the Rapti was crossed by a bridge of 
boats 100 paces in length; and that the circuit of the city was three miles, 
though the residents reported it as seven. Pie notices the Khudai and another 
mosque, which being ruinous in Buchanan’s time is probably no more. His 
plan of tho fort shows a square building with a bastion at each corner and 
two intermediate bastions on each curtain. 

In the second year of the next or present century the town and district 
w'ore ceded by the now independent Oudh nawdb to the British. Tho first col¬ 
lector pitched Ivis tents near what is now the racquet-court, on the margin of a 
pond whoso edges had been cleared of jungle. Round his camp, to keep off 
the tigers, was drawn a cordon of elephants. The cantonment was located in 
the Captainganj quarter, on tho site of a house and grounds afterwards called 
Crommelin’s. But in summer both tho civil and military officers used to take 
refuge in the fort, which had been repaired, and ♦was probably cooler. In 1810, 
when the behaviour of tho Nepiloso brought the importance of G orakhpur as a 
military station into prominence, the Company’s troo|)s were removed from 
Faizabad in the nawiili’s territory and posted here. A larger cantonment 
was necessary, and that now existing on the east of tho city was laid 
out. The natives,” writes Buclianan, will nob in general consent to cut 
any tree that has been planted; and it required a very odious exertion of 
power to clear so much ground as was sufficient to from a pai’ade and a kind 
of breathing-hole for the European officers of Government.” Meanwhile a 
civil station of double-storied houses had arisen on the other side of the 
town. But the civilians were not long in following the soldiers, and tlius their 
pfeseut settlement arose. The security afforded by the presence of a large 
military force, and tho abolition of a cess hitherto imposed on tho native in¬ 
habitants by the rtija of Sat^si, largely increased the number of persons who 
made the town tboir home. In 3 815, during the first Nepalese campaign, 
Gorakhpur became the head-quarters of a column under General J, 8. Wood. 
The collector who was his contemporary. Sir Roger Martin, laid out a race¬ 
course bisected by the Bhau^piir road. But this hippodrome no longer exists. 

The growing size of Gorakhpur had not hitherto been accompanied by a 
growing attention to cleanliness. But in the third decade of the century the 
city had the good fortune to be ruled by a collector who of all officials in thew 
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provinces has perhaps earned for himself the longest immortality. Mr. R. M. 
Bird steadily directed his efforts to clearing and bridging the natnral lines of 
drainage. These efforts did not cease when Mr. Bird was promoted to the 
eommissionership ; but they were brought to an abrupt close by a Government 
order transferring to imperial or provincial purposes all the fends (Rs. 26^000) 
whi«h had been saved for the improvement of the town. About 1835 that town 
was visited by Buchanan, who describes the buildings as very mean and the 
streets as crooked, dirty, and filled with impediments.’’^ In this state of relapse 
Gorakhpur continued until 1850, when Mr. Reade describes its sanitary con¬ 
dition as deplorable.” He, however, drew up a minute,^ down tite 

lines of those improvements which have ever since been steadily effected. 
Some impetus to reform was given by the appointment in 1838 of a municipal 
committee, and Gorakhpur is now as tidy and well ventilated a place as- could 
be found in the North-Western Provinces. 

Gorakhpur, the Head-quarters, Sadr, or Haziir tahsil of the district, has 
its offices at the place just described. It is a tract of very irregular shape, but 
its minor excrescences and indentations being disregarded, it may be said to be 
bounded on the south, east, and east north-east by tahsil Hata ; on the north¬ 
east by tahsil Maharajganj ; on the west north-west by the Basti district;- and 
on the south south-west by intruding angles of the Bansgaon tahsil. The 
Eapti forms for some distance the boundary, first with Basti and afterwards 
with Bansgaon. The Head-quarters tahsil includes the two northern tappas 
of parganah BhauapSr, the whole of the Gorakhpur parganah Maghar^, and 10^ 
tappas on that side of parganah Haveli which adjoins the Ripti. It had in 
1878 a total area of 419,819 acres and a total land-revenue of Rs. 2,33,340. 
Its population in 1872 was 330,875, or 503 persons to the square mile. But 
a detailed account of the tahsil will be found in the articles on its three par- 
ganahs. 

HatAj.u village in tappa BadahoH, of parganah Shahj^ah^npiir, stands on 
the unmetalled Kasia road, 28 miles east of Gorakhpur. Not far west of it 
flows the Mohan brook. The population amounted in 1872 to 1,033 persons 
only ; but Hata has since 1872 been the head-quarters of a tahsil. 

It contains, besides the tahsili, a first-class police-station, an imperial 
post-office, a tahsili school, and a branch dispensary. 

HXta, a tahsil with court and treasury at the place just described, is 
bounded on the east north-east by the Padrauna tahsil, the Khanua river 
forming in places the boundary; on nortb-by-west by the Maharajganj tahsil; 

^ Mr. Reade was then a Member of the Board of Rererme. ^ It should he reiBerabered 

that adjoioiug thi& paigauah Haghar is another ia the Basti district. 

6* 
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ou its concave western frontier by the Head-quarters and Bjinsgaon iahsils^ 
the Rapti being for a short distance the border with the latter ; on the south 
south-west again by the R^pti, which severs it from the Bansg^on tahsil; and 
on the south-east by tahsils Deoria and Padraiina. Tahsil Hata includes the 
parganahs of Sh^hjahanpur and Silliat, and 6 tappas on the central eastern 
side of parganah Haveli. It had in 1878 a total area of 367,867 acres and a 
total land-revenue of Es. 2,81,699. Its population amounted in 1872 to 
287,230 souls. But further details of area, revenue, and population will be 
found in the articles on tlie three parganahs of the tahsil. 

Havkli or Haveli-Gorakhpiir, the largest parganah of the district, forms 
part of the Mahardjganj, Head-quarters, and 114ta tahsils. On east-by-north it 
marches with parganah Sidhua Jobna, the boundary being the Little Gandak 
river ; on the north-east its angles protrude into parganahs Tilpur and Binfi- 
yakpur; on the north-west the Ghiinghi river severs it from Nepal and Basti ; 
on west south-west, or south-west by west, it is bounded cliicfly by the Dha- 
mela and Rapti, which divide it from Basti and parganahs Maghar and Bhaua- 
pdr; its irregular south-eastorn frontier indents or is indented by parganahs 
Silhat and Shahjahfinpur. It contains 28 tappas,—namely, Sumakhor, Katahra, 
Rigauli, Sikra, Lohra, Matkopa, Bhari-Baisi, Banki, Baraicha, Unti, Andhaya, 
and Lekhman, all in tahsil Mahilriijganj ; Patra, Khutahan, Pachwara, Kasha, 
Mar4chi-Ohanddr, Gaura, Haveli, Keiitali, Rajdh^ni, and Raaulpur, all in the 
Head-quarters tahsil; and Padkhori, Bharsand, Parwarpdr, Agaya, Bandwdr, 
and Doddpar, all in tahsil Hdta. The parganah contains 2,001 of tlio revenue 
divisions known as villages {mama). It had in 1878 an area of 909,117 acres 
and a knd-revenue of Rs. 4,69,843.^ 

According to the census of 1872 Haveli contained 1,592 iuhahitod sites, 
of which 657 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 713 between 
Population. 200 and 500; 174 between 500 and 1,000; 25 between 

1,000 and 2,000; 6 between 2,000 and 3,000 ; and 4 between 3,000 and 5,000* 
The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants was Gorakhpur, but 
this had over 50,000. 

The population numbered 541,846 souls (253,856 females), giving 580 
to the square mile. Classified according to religion there were 483,011 Hindus 
(226,038 females', 58,319 Musalmans (27,576 females), and 516 Christians. 
Distributing the Hindu population among the four great classes, the census 
shows 33,185 Brdhmans (15,574 females); 5,894 Rajputs (2,546 females); and 

^ 605,SS4 acres and Ks. 2,08,SC8 belong io the Maharajganj, 100,265 acres and Bs. 87,ti58 to 
the Hata, and 303,668 acres and Us. 1,74,217 to the Head*quarters tahsils. 
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15^648 Baniyas (7,409 females); whilst the great mass of the population is 
ineluded in the other eastes,” which show a total of 482,284 souls (200,509 
females). The principal Brahman sub-division found in this pargana is the 
Kanaujiya (32,448), The chief Rajput clans are the Bais (1,521 i, Ponw^r, 
Chandel, Simet, Sakarwal, Kausik, and Chauhan. The Baniyas belong to 
the Kandu (3,121), Agarw41, Agarahri, Barawa, ^ Unai, and Kasaundhan sub¬ 
divisions. The most numerous among the other castes are the Bind, Dosadh, 
Gond,^ Teli, Koeri, Ahir, Lohar, Hajjam, Ghamar^ Dhobi, Kahar, Satwar, Ga- 
dariya, Kurmi, Bhar, Mall^h, hfuniya, Kayath, Musahar, Kalwar, Eajbhar, 
Sonar, Kam^ngar, Kahar, Dom, Barhai, Barayi, Bbafc, Pasi, Thathera, Mali, 
Banspbor, Jogi, Bairagi, Bfiri, Atitb, Khatik, Khakrob, Kisan, Halwai, Kadera, 
Bharbhunja, Beldar, Komar, Kori, Baheliya, Gosain, and Jaiswar. The Mu- 
salmans are Shaikhs (34,872), Sayyids (948), Mughals (204), Pathans (10,955), 
and unspecified. 


The settlement reports divide Haveli into two portions ; the northern 


Physical and agri 
cultural features. 


containing the six tappas first named, and the southern the 
twenty-two remaining sub-divisions. North Haveli had 


in 1865 an area of 358,659 acres, whereof 158,200 were cultivated, 59,807 


North Haveli. 


were cultivable, and 115,511 formed parts of forest grants 
more or less reduced to cultivation. On the east an un¬ 


broken plain of flourishing fields, it towards the centre, as tappa Katahra is 
reached, becomes worn into undulations by numerous water-courses. In the 
troughs of such undulations lie considerable stretches of low moist land grown 
chiefly with late rice (jarhan). But the cultivation is unmistakably inferior 
to that of the tract we have just quitted, and is, moreover, subject in places to 
the ravages of four-footed marauders from the great forest. Between 
ta])pas Katahra and Lehra that forest even yet forms an almost impenetrable 
barrier. It is no purely local feature, but a part of the great wedge of wood¬ 
land which stretches from Nepal to some 20 miles south-east of Gorakhpur 
city. The rivers along which it grows are the Rohin and the Robin’s affluents, 
the Jharri or Piyas and the Chilliia. The Rohin is the only stream that com¬ 
pletely crosses Haveli ; and the Jharri is its only important feeder which does 
not rise within that parganah. About two miles west of the former river the 

forest ceases and the cultivation of tappas Lehra and Sumakhor begins. This 
tract consists of a northern or Jangal Buridi and a southern or Raj gat 

sub-division. The name of the former shows it to have been shorn from the 


1 See article on parganah Dhuridpdr, «population,” notCa ® Article on parganah 

Bhaundpdr population” sectiou, note. 
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forest^; but it is less fertile than the latter, wbich was brought under cultivation 
earlier. Passing westward over Mr. Bridgman’s great forest grant, we finally 
reach tappas Rigauli and Sikra, the richest perhaps of Haveli. Watered by many a 
lagoon and by the pools of many a stream, they receive every rainy season 
rich alluvial deposits which, in return for no other labour than sowing, yield 
most luxuriant spring crops. After traversing a corner of the tract, the 
navigable Dh:imela throws itself into the Rapti. 


Sotith llavoli. 


South Haveli had in 1867 an area of 553,630 acres, whereof 225,973 
were cultivated and 82,968 cultivable. The proportion of 
forest grants, which as in North Haveli have been more or 
less brought under tillage, was 172,891 acres. As in North Haveli, the wood¬ 
land belt continues to bisect the parg^anah, and though greatly narrowed and 
aometiinos pierced by modern clearingvS, still girds with a broad fringe of forest 
the country north and west of the capital. East and west of this belt the 
landscape might but for its many mango-groves bo called open. On both 
sides the land is thickly peopled and thickly cultivated, but much of the low 
western side is subject to inundation from the R^pti and its tributaries. The' 
fine alluvial soil always produces a rich spring crop ; but tlie autumn outturn, 
especially beetween Rjipti and Robin, is often endangered by the floods. Though 
everywhere common, lagoons are on this side of South Haveli commonest.^ 
On the eastern side of tlie forest the land rises into undulating ridges (dkk) of 
sand. Large patches of waste land are commoner than on the west; but the soil 
is sufficiently fertile to produce large quantities of sugarcane. This part of 
the pargariah is drained by the Tura, Pharend, Mohan, and Majhni, of which 
the last forms the boundary line with Silhat In the extreme south the surface 
is much broken by deep watercourses which convey the drainage of ta}>j)a 
Eajdliani to the llapti. These and floods have between them caused the aban¬ 
donment of the road along the bank of that river, from Gorakhpur to Barhi. 

The soils of the parganah are as usual divided into loam (Jom,*?), simd 
(balua), md eh.y {matdydr ov karaila). But of that last 
named south Haveli has but little,and this fact fully accounts 
for its small outturn of winter rice. On the banks of the Ghunghi and R4])ti, 
as well as on the eastern side of North Haveli, is a good deal of the marly soil 


Soils. 


^ Like the natwo Bankata, so common in these provinces, Jan gal Buri<li simply rxu’ai\8 the 
iorcBt clearing. “The principal of these,” writes Mr. Cruoke, Kamgarh, which 

is comiectcd with a string of smaller nuirahcs, and extends due south nearly as fa* as the 
Barhi police-station. In the rams this line of jhils becomes one mass of water. A consider* 
able part of their drainage passes into the Kipti by a wd/a (watercourse) under the village 
of Lahesara, about 4 miles from Gorakhpur. The question of draining the Eamgarh jhSl 
has been for some time uii'ler consideration. It has been proposed fur this purpose to deepen 
the Lahesara and other udlas. There can be little doubt that this would he a moat vahudde 
sanitary improvement, and would greatly improve the climate of the city and cantoumeuta.” 
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cnlled I)hat, Land flooded by Rapti is known as hacliar. On the distinction be¬ 
tween the tlu'ee great natural classes of soil just named the people lay little 
stress, for in each are found very great dijfferences of quality. The numerous 
Irrigation. streams and lagoons afford ample means of irrigation ; 

and Mr. Lumsden was satisfied that not 10 per cent, of the 
cultivated area in South Haveli was left uuwatered for want of facilities. The 
average depth of water is bat Jl| feet from the surface, and unbricked wells 
are easily dug. The staple crop of the parganah is autumn {hhadui) rice. But 
as already mentioned, winter rice is not altogether absent, 
and the drying margins of lagoons are in summer largely 
planted with the rice called horo. Another great crop of the autumn harvest 
is mash or nrd pulse ; and sufficient indigo is raised to keep several factories 
at work. At tlie spring harvest the principal staples are wheat, barley, linseed, 
and gram. For the excellence of their wheat the western tappas, and 
especially Paehwara, are noted. The cultivation of poppy is comparatively 
limited. 

Except those of indigo and sugar, which latter is refined ai many fac- 
Trade and com- tories, the parganah has no important manufactures. Its 
mnmcations. crops are in fact its only noteworthy products. The principal 

markets are Gorakhpur, Dhani, Captainganj, Pipraich, Rigauli, and Sahibganj ; 
but there are also many smaller village marts, such as Gaura, .Jaswal, and Par- 
tawal. The mileage within Haveli of the metalled Benares road is small. 
But some half dozen unmetalled roads traverse the parganah on their way to 
Gorakhpur, and one on its way from Padrauna to Karin a ini-ghat. Additional 
trade routes are provided by the rivers Bdpti, Dhamela, Rohin, and Little 
Qandak, of v;hich all are navigable. 

“The chief places of archeological interest/’ writes Mr. Crooke, “are 
the great Dorn fort at Domingarh, near the junction of the 
Rohin and Rapti; the immense Maurya city at TJpadaulia 
or Rajdhani proper in tappa RajJhani; the tomb of Abdul Kadir Hazrat at 
Itaya in tappa Khntahan ; the Jh4r Khandi Mah^deo in tappa Haveli; and 
remains of forts at Mafchia in tappa Unthi, Mednipur in tappa Bahraicha, Baila 
Gaunar and Baghar in tappa Kiutali, and Barhampur in tappa Rasuipnr, 

“ A good deal of shooting may be got in the parganah. The jungle east 
of Gorakhpur itself abounds in deer, iiilgai, and pig, and 
several leopards have been shot there. Tigers have dis¬ 
appeared owing to the cutting of the forest which once ran in one unbroken 
line up to the Tarai. There are immense quantities of duck and teal in the 
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lakes of Rfimgarh, Cliillua, and Jamimr, and there is oxcollent snipe-shooting 
in the neighbourhood of Gorakhpur. The black partridge is found in the east 
of the parganah,” 

What existing tribe can claim the honour of having first peopled par- 
ganah Havoli is doubtful. The earliest ruler of whom 

Ilistorv* ^ 

tradition speaks was one Mdn Sen, who is variously called 
a Tliaru or a Rdthor. He was overwhelmed about the middle of the tenth 
century by the Dornkatiirs or Domwars, a race of somewhat mixed origin. In 
the fourteontli century, again, the Domkatiirs succumbed to the Sarnets, whilst 
a chieftain said to have been a Cbauhan occupied somf3 small northern part of 
the parganah. The two princi|>alities thus founded, those of Satfisi and Bdtwal, 
continued their existence into the present century-. 

With the appearance of the Muslims, towards the close of the sixteenth, 
the parganah assumed its present name, Haveli signifies the land surounding 
a fort, the fort in this case being th;it of Gorakhpurd In the Institutes of 
Akbar (1596jHaveli Gorakhpur has a State rental of Rs. 14,209 (5,(58,385 
The smallness of the sum shows how large a part of the parganah must still 
have been under forest. We know that a hundred years later Prince Muazjsini 
was attracted to Gorakhpur by accounts of the grand sport which the neigli- 
bourhood afforded ; and the turmoils of following centuries are unlikely to 
have favoured the increase of cultivatiou. Much of the woodland south-east 
of Gorakhpur is said to have sprung up during the devastations of the Banji- 
ras in the beginning of the last century. 

With the beginning of the present however, when the parganah 
passed to its present rulers, a marked improvement took place. After the 
Nepalese war (1816;, the Jangal Buridi villages were bestowed for reclamation 
on refugees who had fled the scene of campaign. Forest grants to other per¬ 
sons still further increased the area under the plough. But the spread of cul¬ 
tivation under British rule is best proved by the steadily rising demands of 
successive revenue assessments. These demands were at the first settlement 
(1803; Rs. 55,660; at the second (1806), Rs. 59,688; at the third (1809), 
Rs. 70,045 ; at the fourth (1813;, Rs. 79,290 ; at the fifth (1840), Rs. 2,76,610 ; 
and at the sixth or current (1865-67), Rs. 4,00,109. The remaining forest is 
so valuable that reclamation has probably reached its limit ; but during the 
term of the fifth or last assessment largo tracts of waste and woodland were 
converted into fields. The extension of tillage was not the sole effect of this 
conversion. The climate was improved, facilities of traffic increased, and the 

' ^ ^ B-ce article on Gorakhpur city, “ History.’? 
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security of life and property was established against the attacks of robbers and 
the ravages of wild beasts. 

Itaya, a hamlet in the forest, about 8 miles north-east of Gorakliipiir, is 
a place of worship much affected by the Masalmans of that city. Its shrine 
is thus described by Buchanan, to whose account Mr. Crooke thinks nothing 
need be added :— 

‘*It is a small monament dedicatei to a saint named Abdul KMir H izrat Ghaus Lazim 
Dastgir. He was buried at Bighidad, but he fasted 40 days and nights in the forest here, and 
the keeper says that he is the saint’s descendant. As such a fast is considered by the people 
here as rather an ordinary exertion of holy men, the keeper, in order to enhance the merit of 
his monument, h^ brought a brick and lamp from ivichhauchha in the dominions of the Nawab 
Vazir. He has lOO bighas free from assessmjnt, and from 1,000 to 1,500 people assemble on 
the day of the longnamed saint.” 

In 1872 It^ya had but o07 inhabitants. 

# 

KIahAON, a small village in tappa Mail of parganah Salempur-Majhaiili, 
lies three miles north of Mail and 46 south-east of Gorakhpur. It had in 1872 a 
population of 352 persons only. 

Kahaon is part of the Majhaiili domain, now under the Court of Wards. 
Its only interest arises from its Buddhist or Jain a antiquities. Chief of these 
is a coarse grey sandstone column, standing 24J feet from the surface, and 
popularly known as Bhimsen’s pillar {Idthu For 4^ feet from the base it is 
square, each face being 1 foot 10 inches broad; for the next feet it is octa¬ 
gonal ; as it tapers farther upwards towards its bell-shaped capital it is first 
fluted into 16 sides and afterwards circular. A metal spike at the top would 
seem to show that the pillar was ouce crowned by a lion or some other termina¬ 
tion. In small niches on each side of the square abacus above the capital are 
naked figures, and on one side of the base is a sculptured image of some divine 
being facing west. The image rests its back on what is supposed to be a canopy 
of cobra’s heads, and at each of its feet is the representation of a votary. On 
the three northern faces of the octagonal portion is a fairly legible inscrip¬ 
tion in the Gupta character of the Allahabad column/*- It merely mentions 
that one Madra, “ the constant and friendly patron of Brahmans, Gurus, and 
Yatis,'’ dedicates five images of Indra. The term Tati is in the present day 
applied to Jain priests, who are generallj^ Brahmans. The naked figures of the 
columns, with their crisp curled hair, must, says General Cunningham, belong 
either to the Jains or the later Tantrika Buddhists. It may be added that the 
cobra canopy, though applied also to other deities and prophets, is the special 
symbol of the great Jain tirtJidnkdra, Parasnath. The data of the inscription 

1 Copies of the inscription and engravings of the pillar will be found in Buchanan’s EasUrn 
India^ ir, and Cunningham’s Archmloyical Riports^ I. 
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is 141, but the era is still a point of dispute amongst the learned. If Dr. FiU- 
Edward Hall is right in supposing the intended, the pillar was raised 

in 84 A.D .; if General Cunningham’s choice of the Sdka he approved, the year of 
erection was 219 A. D. The overthrow of the Gupta or Maurya dynasty 
occurred some hundred years later. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of the pillar are three ancient tanks or 
gars^ known as the Purena Karnahi, and Jhakarahi or Sopha. Around the pil¬ 
lar are no traces of the enclosure mentioned by Buchanan, and the old well has 
been filled up. Near the edge of the Karnahi tank is a small ruined temple, 
almost levelled with the ground. This may have been the two storied pyra¬ 
midal building seen by Biudianan. On the rubbish is a hlacik stone imago of 
Buddha, now broken into two pieces but once about 7 feet high. The natives 
call this Akaskamini, and the same name is applied to another large tank east 
of the village. Arrangements are being made for protecting tins idol from the 
weather. Curiously enough, it seems to have escaped Buohanan’s notice. The 
frafrmonts of two images mentioned bv him are not now visible. Nor could 
they be discovered at the time of tho archaeological survey (1861-62;. 

The officer who effected that survey presumes that tho pillar xnust have 
been placed opposite the temple in which the Panokendra^ or five images of 
Inclra, were enshrined. Several temples and other buildings are likely to have 
been crowded round tho column; for it would otherwise bo hard to account for 
the great sr/-e of the mound on which both column and village stand. Tlipiigh 
not more than 6 feet in height above the fields, this eminence extends from 
west to east upwards of 1,200 feet, with an average breadth of 400. 
The village contains some fi,ne old welks, whose gigantic bricks must 
surely have been taken from some ancient building. It may bo men¬ 
tioned that tho inscription on tho pillar would seem to call that village 
Kakubharati ; and from some compound of Kakubha, such as Kakublniwan, 
the name Kahawan or Kahaoii might easily have come. The pillar,” writes 
Mr. Crooko, analogous to that at Bhiigalpdr, which is about 7 miles south 
on the banks of the Sarju (Gh^gra). But the Kahdon pillar is much more 
elaborately carved, and is not disfigured by some zealot as is that at Bluigalpur. 
Kahdon is probably one of the Buddhistic stages between Bhdgalpur and 
Kasia, as mentioned in the article on Sohanag. No fair is held, but milk and 
other dainties are offered to the image by the neighbouring villagers.” 

Kasia, the head-quarters of tho sub-division so named, is a village of tappa 
Mamptir-Sabekhor, in parganah Sidhua-Jobna. It stands on the crossing 

1 'ThxB strange word is by General Cunningham deriyeU from Sanskrit on\ to wet. But mftw 
it not be anotker form of gar ha, gadkaiga, &c.? 
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of two unmetalled roads^ 37 miles east of Gorakhpur, The population 
amounted in 1872 to 918 persons only. 

Kasia contains a first-class police*station^ an imperial post-office^ a 
branch dispensary, and the court and residence of the officer in charge of the 
sub-division. It was not long ago proposed to make the village the head¬ 
quarters of a separate district. But that scheme is for the present shelved'; 
and Kasia still derives its chief importance from* its Buddhist associations and 
Buddhist remains- 

The latter lie south-west of the village, near the Khaiiua and other 
branches of the Little Gandak river. They consist of (1) a 
lofty mound of solid brickwork, styled Devisthan or Ram- 
abhar-Bhawani ; (2) an oblong eminence bearing a mnch-riiined relic-temple 
stupa ' and named the castle of the dead Prince; (3) a large statue of Buddha the 
^scetic ; (4) a low square mound covered with broken bricky near the village 
of Anrudhwa ; and (5) a number of small earthen hillocks which are scat¬ 
tered like barrows over the plain north and east of the great mound. 

The Ramabhar mound (Hla) derives its names of Devisthau and Bhawani 
from the fact that its suoimit is now sacred to the consort 
of Shiva. The goddess has no temple ; but some votive 
figures of baked clay, shaded by a fine old banyan-tree, mark the place as her 
own. The mound is situated on the western bank of the Ramabhar lagoon/ 
which forms part of the bed of the Roha watercourse, a discarded channel of 
the Little Gandak. Devisthan is somewhat less than a mile distant from Kasia,, 
and still rises 49 feet above the surrounding fields. It is probably the ruin ®f 
a great brickwork relic-temple; and at its south-eastern foot General Cuaning- 
ham^ discovered the remains of a smaller stupa. The wedge-shaped bricks of 
this latter building showed its diameter to have been 16| feet only. 

Nearly 1,600 yards north north-west of the Ramabhar mound lies that 
known as the castle of the Read Prince, or Prince Matha 
{Mdtha kuarkd hot)* This, which is now covered with 
scrub-wood and broken bricks, rises over 30 feet above the plain. Some 600 
feet in length by from 200 to 300 in breadth, it vrould seem to have been formed 
from the ruins of two large buildings and of several small ones. At its highest 
point stands a Buddhist relic-temple of the usual type, L ^.,a round brickwork 
tower with spherical grass-grown roof. General Cunningham concludes that 
this tower w^as built between 200 and 600 A. D., on the debris of some older 
building. Its original diameter, now* somewhat reduced, was about 27^ feet; 
and its original height would, according to the usual proportion, have beeiA 
1 Supra^ 302 2 Arckaotagicai Survey Reports^ I., 77. 
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twice that figure. Small detached mounds and wedge-shaped bricks seem to 
show that several lesser stupas must have once adorned the eminence. Towards 
its north-west end are some rather large spaces quite clear of bricks ; and these 
may be supposed to represent the courtyards or other vacant intervals between 
the buildings. The mound is shaded in places by fine pipals, sacred trees of 
tlio Hindds. But the total absence of statues seems to show that it was crowned 
by few or no Hindu temples. 


The Buddhist statue of the Dead Prince” himself lies prostrate some 

^ 1;100 feet from tho standing stupa just described. Carved 

Statue of Buddha. ^ 

from the dark-bluo stone of Gaya, it represents Buddlia 

tho Ascetic wseated under the Bodhi tree near that city. The sculpture is 10| 
feet in height by 4| feet in width ; and tho figure itself is colossal, tho breadth 
across the shoulders alone being 8 feet 8|- inebes.^ The statue lias^ however, 
boon split from bead to foot and otherwise injured. The short inscription on 
its pedestal has been almost worn away by constant use as a whetstone. Be¬ 
side it on the east is a low square mound, once perhaps the site of tho temple 
which enshrined it. By local legend this statue is sometimes described as tho 
remains of a wdekod king, who was first petrified and afterwards cleft in twain 
by a holy hermit. 


Between the Ramabhdr and Matha kiiar mounds lies a lower cminonco 
The Anrudhwa some 5()() foot square, which from its neighbourhood to tho 
villago of Anirudhwa or Anrudhwa may bo called the An¬ 
rudhwa mound. This mound bears some fine pipal trees, and some ruins 
which from their square shape are perhaps the ruins of a Buddhist monas¬ 
tery. Tho adjacent village clearly derives its name from Aniruddha, th(3 cousin 
of Buddha, But of both persons more hearaftcr. General Cunningham identi¬ 
fies the mound and villago as tho site of the ancient Buddhist city. 


To north and oast of tho Mfitha kuar mound are a host of low grassy 
barrows from 3 to 6 feet in height and from 12 to 25 in 
diameter. That they are tombs General Cunningham is 
certain. Mogasthenes (circ. 300 B.O.) describes the Indian sepulchres as i)lain 
tumuli of low earth. But neither here nor elsewhere at Kasia did tho GonoraFs 
excavations result in any discovery. An old resident told him that these mounds 
wore called Bhimciwat, which perhaps means fearsome spots and that 
ghosts were sometimes seen flitting about them. Tho common people have a 
legend that these arc the graves of some gypsy tribe onco numoroiis in tho 
neighhoui’hood. 


^ A Blcetch of the carving will bo found in Buclianan’s Eastern Indw, I, j and of it8 
ia Cuanijigbam's Archmolopcd Jteportfi, I, 
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Such are the existing remains of Kasia. Its roanj Buddhist shrines have 
History effaced by the floods of the Little Gaiidak^ or destroyed 

to supply material for the humbler structures of surround¬ 
ing villages. But for over 1,100 years Kusinagara, the city of the holy grassy 
•was a place of importance and sanctity. It was here that, about 550 years 
before Christ, Buddha died, or in the language of his followers, obtained nir¬ 
vana.^ On his death the assembled mendicants were consoled by the venerable 
seer Aniruddha, who was not oiily his cousin, but one of his ten great disci¬ 
ples. The gods, said this Aniruddha, were looking down on earth and 
bewailing the saint with dishevelled hair and uplifted arms. The death, he add¬ 
ed, must be announced to the Mallian chieftains. And the Mallian chieftains 
came with garlands, and bright raiment, and music ; and for six days the body 
lay in state, attended by the people of Kusinagara. On the seventh, when the 
nobles attempted to lift it for cremation, they found themselves unable to move 
it. This, explained Aniruddha, was because they intended to carry it into the 
city by a southern gate; let them carry it through the northern. They assented, 
and the body was lifted. Bearing it on a bier formed of their lanees, they 
brought it to the coronation-hall of the Mallians. Here was the funeral pile ; 
but the chieftains were unable toigniteit, and Aniruddha said that the gods 
would prevent its burning till Mahakasyapa arrived ; for Mahakasyapa had 
been the saint’s chief disciple. At length from Padrauna (Pawa) came this 
Mahakasyapa ; and when he had opened the end of the pile, it burnt without 
mortal lighting. 


Kasia now became a great place of Buddhist pilgrimage, and as such 


Chinese pilgrims. 


was in the fifth and seventh centuries visited by the Chinese 
writers Fa Hian and Hwen Thsang respectively. The lat¬ 


ter informs us that Buddha died in a sal-forest rather more than half a mile from 


the city, that is from the modern Anirudhwa. The forest was at a short dis¬ 
tance from the Hiranyavati or Ajitavati river. This* is now called the Little 
Gandak; but in conversation with General Cunningham a man of Padrauna styled 
it Hirana, which is of course a relic of the name first given.^ From these details 
it may fairly be assumed that Buddha died on the spot now called the Castle 
of the Dead Prince. On the scene of his death were erected three large and 


^ Ftisa, Poa cynosuroides. la the Baddhisfc boots Kusinagara has several alternative 
forms, such as Kusinagara, Kusmara, and Kusigramata. ^ i- e,, emancipation from 

matter and re-^bsorption into tbe essence of the Deity. The Buddhists say that ^their pro¬ 
phet’s death took place on the full moon of Baisakh (April-May) 543B C. Buchanan 

makes the Hirana a feeder of the Little Gandak. But in the districts adjoining the Tariii 
rive s often desert their beds, which thereon become mere affluents. The name of Hirana 
may still live in those of more than one branch or affluent of the little Gandak. 
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tlirea sm.ull stupas, all standing in flwen Thsang’s time. The largest, 200 
feet in height, had been built about 250B.O. by Asoka. That monarch 
also erected here a pillar whose inscription described the nirvana of Buddha. 
In a great vikdra or monastery on the same site was a recumbent statue 
representing Buddha as about to enter that state. The ruins of this monastery 
and of Asoka’s stupa were by General Cunniagham identified with existing 
remains on the Matha kdar mound. 

Of the city itself Hwen Thsang remarks that its walls are ruined and its 
interior almost deseided. But that its circuit had formerly been about two miles 
(12/^) was clear from the brickwork foundations then still visible. The ruined 
mound of Anrudhwa General Cunningham would identify with tlie palace of 
the Mallian kings, where according to the Ceylonese account above given 
Buddha was burnt. But there are other legends as to the exact spot where the 
cremation took place; and these the General would reconcile by supposing that 
the Rdmabhar mound was its scene. We know that the place was marked by 
a famous stupa, and wo have already seen that the I'cmairis of stupas exist on 
that mound. Hwon Thsang describes Kusinagara as IIG miles north-east of 
Benares, and about 148 miles north-west of Vaisiili. * The distance by modern 
routes is much the same. 

* i KaZIPUB or Fazlnagar, a village of parganah Sidhua-Jobna, stands on the 
meeting of an unmetalled road and a cart-traek, 47 miles east-by-south of 
Gorakhpur. It had in 1872 but 419 inhabitants, and is remarkable only as 
the site of a first-clasa police-station and a district post-office. 

Khakhundu or Khukhundu, a village in tappa Khakhundu of parganah 
Salempnr, stands on the unmotalled road from Gorakhpur to Gatlmighat, 44 
miles south-easi of the former. It has a first-class polico-statioo;, and a popu¬ 
lation by the last census of 1,424. But its chief claims to notice are 
antiquarian. 

The remains .cover nearly one square mile on tlio southern outskirt of the 

•dllage. They include a few largo tanks and about 
Antiaaities. _ i i - n. . i i V . t . ^ . 

30 low mounds bristling with broken bricks and thick 

scrub-wood. Of the mounds all the largest are square, leaving little doubii 
that they were once the sites of temples. But the fine trees which now 
shade their summits, the sacred figs,^ the hd, and the tamarind, and the dras, 
have overthrown the houses of the gods. 

Most of the mounds {deo^^a) have no special name. The greatest, winch 
lies just between Khakhundu and the hamlet of Parhakhi, is 120 feet square at 
l»s© and 16 feet in height. One or two have been already ransacked in the 
1 The hanydn^ the pipal, and the pdkar are all represented, 
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Iiouse-building peasant’s search for bricks ; but except Bar^aon in Biliarj 
General Cunningham has seen no place which would still so well repay the 
excavations of the antiquary. Amongst the rubbish/’ he writes^ we might 
expect to find both statues and inscriptions, and perhaps other objects, all 
of which would help to throw light on the rise and progress of modern 
Brahmanism, more particularly during the long period of its straggles with 
expiring Buddhism.”^ 

But on the tops of the mounds many ancient and interesting objects are 
even now visible. There are four-armed figures of Vishnu, and representations 
of the same god under five of his ten incarnations. There are phallic emblems 
of Shiva, and statues of himself, his wife Parvati, and his son Ganesha. So 
much fqr stone antiquities; hut there are also fragments of walls, of bricks with 
flower ornaments and other mouldings, and of the plaster that covered the walls. 
In some cases the remains, whether sculpture or masonry, are distinctly Jaia 
in character. Thus on the pedestal of one statue we see naked or sky-clad 
(digambara) ” figures, and an antelope, the cognizance of the 16th Jain hierarch 
(tirthankara) Santandth. In the headdress of a naked figure, which General 
Cunningham deems to represent Shiva, is a smaller naked figure, which he 
calls a Buddha. A mutilated four-armed figure in another spot is called 
Jug-vira, the hero of the age and this title might not unfitly be applied 
to Maha-vira, the great hero,” the 24th hierarch and pontiff of the present 
age. On a long low mound of bambu-hidden ruins General Cunningham 
discovered the remains of an octagonal building which he was inclined to 
believe a Buddhist relic-temple (stupa). 

Though it now contains no Jain residents, Khakhundu has still a Jain tem¬ 
ple, This is a small modern structure, square, flat- 
Modern Jain temple. roofed, and brick-built. Inside, squatting beneath a 

triple umbrella, is a blue stone figure. Over his head flits an aerial drum¬ 
mer; and on his pedestal is a bull symbolizing the fact that he is Adinath, 
the 1st Jain heirarch. By the people, however, he is mistaken for the 
23rd, P4rasnath. Another statue, surmounted by a naked Buddha-like figure, 
resembles that mentioned at the end of the last paragraph. The temple is often 
visited by Agarwala Sardogis from Gorakhpur and Patna, who say that the 
proper name of the village is Kishkindapura. Kishkinda is the title of a 
Southern Indian mountain, celebrated in the Lay of Kdma; but coming as it 
does from a class little distinguished for veracity or learning, the derivation 
must be distrusted. 


1 Arch. Survey JReportSf L, 9K 
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The ChinesG Buddhist p%rim Hwen Thsang, wlio visited Kasia about 
635, encountered 30 miles south-west of that city a largo town ; and in this 
town dwelt a Brahman millionaire who was devoted to Buddhism. From its 
position one might at first suspect that the town was Rudarpur. But it was on 
the route from Kasia to Benares^ and through Rudarpur that route could not 
have passed. Such an alignment would have involved the passage of the Rapti 
as well as tlio Gliagra. General Cunningham is satisfied that the old high road 
crossed the latter river at some point below its reinforcement by the former; and 
popular tradition places the ancient ferry at Mail. The General suggests^ tbere- 
fore, that the town must havo been Khakhundu, which by the old windino' 
tracks would have been about 30 miles from Kasia, and wliioh is the most 
extensive of the several ruined towns^^ in this part of the district. 

Kiia'napa'r, or the other side of the Kh/mua,” stands near that branch of 
the Little Gandak, in tappa Havoli of parganah Salempur. Fifty-two miles 
south-east of Gorakhpur as tho crow flios^ the village is 61 miles distant from that 
city by road. It in 1872 contained but 1,435 inhabitants, and is remarkable 
only as the site of a third-class police-station. 

KOTtBHA'n, a village in tappa Purani Karhi of parganah Tilpur, stands on 
the unmotalled road from Gorakhpur to Nichlaval, 40 miles north-oaat of the 
former. Tho population amounted in 1872 to 575 only ; but Kotibhfir has a 
third-class police-station and district post-office. 

Laeii or Lar, a town of tappa Balia and parganah Salempur, is the 
principal place in the south-eastern corner of tho district Flanking tho junc¬ 
tion of two unmoballod roads from Gorakhpur and Carhaj rospoctivoly, it lies 
58 miles south-east of the former. It had in 1872 a population of 4,382 
persons. 

From a distance,” writes Mr. Crooko, it looks one of tho most impos¬ 
ing towns in the district. It is surroimded by 
Site and appearance. beautiful mango-groves and fields in unusuajyiy excel¬ 
lent cultivation. On a closer inspection it is found to contain no building of 
importance except tho imlimbdra. Tho hdzdr is narrow and incommodious, and 
the merchants’ houses are mean in tho extreme.” L4rh has, however, a first-class 
police-station, a parganah sohool, and an imperial post-office. It possesses also 
a hostel {mrdi) for travellers; but this a poor structure standing on a site 
exposed to floods. Besides tho im6mb4ra, which in design and workmanship 
is tho best modern Muslim building in the district, there are two or throe 

1 Sc© articles on Bhdgalpur^ md. SohMg, 
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mosques. All these places of worship are due to the strong Muhammadan 
The Irakis fervour of the Iraki Shaikhs^ who are the principal 

merchants of the town. Though their name would 
point to a Mesopotamian origin, their physique and appearance indicate an 
extensive admixture of Hindu blood. 

The Irakis might be called the only enterprising Muslims in the district. 
Trade Exporting to Calcutta and Patna large quantities of grain, 

spices, indigo, hemp, linseed, and sugar, they import in 
exchange cloth. This againthey export, by way of Dhani or Nichlaval, to Nep 4 L 
They some time since attempted to start sugar refineries. But the black-ants 
which abound in the tovvn are said to have impeded the business, and all the 
sugar of the neighbourhood is now refined at Barhaj. The Ohaukidari Act (XX. 

of 1856) is in force at Larh ; and during 1877-78 the house- 
tax thereby imposed, added to a balance of Rs. 208 from 
the preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. 948. The expenditure, which 
was chiefly on police (Rs. 398), conservancy and public works, amounted to 
Rs. 614, Of the 901 houses in the town 251 were assessed with the tax, 
whose incidence was Rs. 2-15-2 per house assessed and Re. 0-2-9 per head of 
population. 

Larh has no history. It has however a Hindu temple, whose foundation 
is ascribed to the descendants of a local saint. Now as this saint had a cow which 
was carried off by a tiger, his name was probably Vasishta.^ The stolen 
animal was rescued by following the trail of foam (Idr) which had dropped 
from her mouth. And hence, says tradition, the salivaceous name of Ldr. 

Maghar or Hasanpur-Magbar, a parganah of the Head-quarters tahsil, 
is bounded on the east by parganahs Bhauapar and Haveli; on the north by 
Haveli and parganah Maghar of Basti; on the west by the parganah last 
named; and on the south by parganah Anola. The greater part of the 
boundary with Bhauapar is formed by the Ami river, and the whole of that 
with Haveli by the Eapti. The parganah is divided into the nine tappas of 
Gahasand, Satgawan, Uttar-Haveli, Aurangabad, Bharsand, Bhadesari, Suras, 
Pachuri or Pachauri, and KhajurL It contains 333 of the revenne-divisioos 
called Tillages. It had in 1878 an area of 74,661 acres and a land-revenue 
of Rs. 62,953. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Maghar contained 264 inha¬ 
bited sites, of which 149 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 89 
between 200 and 500: 17 between 500 and 1,000 ; 8 
between 1,000 and 2,000; and one between 2,000 and 3,000. 

* ^uprUf p. 355. 
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The population numbered 65,810 souls (16,113 females), giving 567 to 
the square mile. OJassiflod according to religion there were 62,199 Hindds (29,280 
females) and 3,611 Musalrnaus (1,652 females.) Distributing the Hiiidd. popu¬ 
lation among the four great classes, the census shows 8,575 Brdhmans (4 ,081 
females), 1,619 Rajputs (710 feinales\ and 2,517 Baniyas (1,212 females); whilst 
the great mass of the population is included in the other castes, ” which show 
a total of 49,488 souls (23,277 females). The princij)al Brfdiman sub-division 
found iu this parganah is the Kanaujiya (8,369). The chief Rdjput clans are the 
Sakarwal (451), Bais, and Solankhi. The Baniyas belong to the Kdndu (1,427), 
Agarwal, Agarahri, Unai, and Kasaundhan sub-divisions. The most nxxmerous 
among the other castes are the Bind, Toli, Koori, Ahit, Loh^ir, Hajjdm, Cha- 
mir, Dhobi, Kalinr, Satwar, Gadariya, Kurmi, Bbar, Malkih, Nimiya, Kdyath, 
Musahar, Kalvvar, Rajbhar, Sonar, Kahar, Dom, Barhai, Bardyi, Bluit, Pasi, 
Thafchera, Blali, Baiisphor, Bairagi, Bari, Atith, Kliatik, Bharbhunja, Belddr, 
Kiinutr, Qosain, and Jaiswar. Tho IVIiisalmdns are Shaikhs (1,933), Sayyids 
(16), Miiglials (8), Pallxans (500), and unspecified. 


Rlagliar is a flat and (airly fertile plain, 3loi>ing almost impGrcoi)tiI)Iy 
Physical m\<\ agri- down to tho Rapti. Tho tract skirting and onc*,o formed by 
cuUunil fcatiiroB. viver, a fine alluvial tract famed for its wheat, includes 

tappas GahasaiicI, Satgawan, Dttar-Iluvoli, and x^urangabad. The five remain¬ 
ing tappns, or sonthorn portion of tho parganah, are 0 (iually if not more produc¬ 
tive. But after crossing them tho river Ami forms, ;is already nieniionod, the 
boundary with Bhaua{)ar ; and tho land along its banks is comparatively jxoor. 
Hero the fields are either low and lialdc to flooding, or cixt into small ravines 
through whieli tho froshois of tho monsooix rush down to join the stream. In tappa 
Bhadosari aro yet left remnants of the forest which once clothed the face of 
the parganah. Groves of mango and mahua aro still numerous elsewhere. 
But since the time of Bixclianan (1835), who describes Blaghar as scarxtily cul¬ 
tivated and covered in grotit measxire by trees, tillage has made x'apid strides. 
Tlio parganah is now as open as any in the district. The soil is chiefly loam 
{doras) ; but clay (mattif/ar) is not unknown, and along the batiks of tho R&pti is 
a little of tbe marly bhdL A few small lagoons aro scattered over tho parganah, 
and the groat Bakliira more intrudes into the nortlx-wostorn corner from Basti. 
Tho land adjoining this jhU is subject in the rains to inundation. 

The metalled Gorakhpxxr and Basti road passes from east to west throxxgli 
Communications and heart of tho parganah, and an unmetalled lino of the 
**^^^®* third class spans its north-eastern corner. Tho navigable 

Ripti provides a third trade-route# The principal market villages within 
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tie parganah itself are SaiDjanua, Bhiti, Gahasand, Harpiir, Fachaari, 
aod Khajuri, But the marts chiefly used by the inhabitants are in 
the adjoining parganah Maghar of Basti. Such are Mendhawalj B£gh- 
nagar, and Hamimanganj. It is almost needless to remark that the one great 
product of Maghar is its agricultural raw produce. 

Its earliest existing colony was that founded by Sarnet Eajputs. In the end 
History fourteenth, or beginning of the fitteenth century Jai 

Singh, a grandson of the first raja of Satasi, settled at Maghar^ 
now in Basti. His possessions rapidly extended until their circuit was 84 miles, 
aad he assumed the title of raja. His descendant Eansdeo moved to a place 
called Komar, which he renamed Bansi; and Eatan, the s. n of Baosdeo, gave 
the new capital the additional title of Eatan pur. Hence, in the Institutes of 
Akbar il5dB)y Maghar forms part of a larger parganah called Katanpur or 
Ratanpiir-Biinsi. Some twenty years earlier Maghar village had become the 
quarters of a Musalm^n garrison ; but some thirtv" years later the raja of Bansi 
or Maghar expelled the intruders. About 1680 the Blusainians re-occopied' 
the place in force ; and it was probably at this time that Maghar, with the 
Masalman prefix of Hasanpiir, was severed from Ratanpur-Bansi. In 1801, 
on their cession to the British, both Hasanpur-Maghar and Ratanpur-B4nsi 
became separate parganalis of Gorakhpur, and on the separation of Basii^ 
in 1865, twenty tappas of the former and the whole of the latter were transfer¬ 
red to the newly-formed district. Since thus shorn the parganah has not been 
subjected to any fresh assessment of land-revenue. What portion of former 
demands fell on its remaining nine tappas is uncertain ; and those demands 
need not, therefore, be shown. 

MahXbAjganj, the head-quarters of the tahsil so named, is- a village of 
tappa Sonari and parganah Haveli. The terminus of a third-class iiiimetalled 
branch from the road between Gorakhpur to Kichlaval, it stands 36 miles 
north-east-by-north of the former. Its population amounted in 1872 to 
only. 

The tahsi'li is a strong masonry building which cost over Rs 20,000^ 
and might be defended against a force w'hich lacked artillery. But this is not 
the only Government establishment at Maharajganj. There are a first-ciass 
police-station, an imperial post-office, and a branch dispensary. The patients 
attending the last suffer chiefly from goitre and fever. The neighbourhood of 
the Tarai and of the Bon^ri forest render the surrounding country urihealthy. 
And this circumstance, together with its isolation, makes Malidrajganj as; 
unpopular a station amongst native officials as Padraima. An excise godow'a 

66 
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wliieli formerly existed lias been closed, and its materials are being utilized in 
tlie construction of a new building wbich will bouse the dispensary. 

The tahsili establishment was removed hither from Manstirganj about 1870, 
when the increased land-revenue of the northern parganahs demanded its 
location nearer the northern frontier. 

MAHiRAJGANJ, a tahsil with court and treasury at the place just described, 
is bounded on the north-north-east by the Gandak river, which divides it from 
the Ghamp^ran district, and. for a much longer distance by Nepal on the 
north-west by the Glitinghi river,, which divides it from NepiU and the Basti 
district; on the west by Basti, the rivers Dhamela and Rapti supplying some 
two-thirda of the boundary ; on south-by-wost again by the R^ipti and Basti, 
and by the Head-quarters and Hata tahsils ; on the east-south-east by the 
I’adrauna tahsfl, and for a short distance by the Gandak and Champaran, 
Tabsil MahiiriVjganj contains the whole of parganahs Tilpur and Bitniyakpur, 
with 12 tappas of parganah Haveli. It had in 1878 an area of 782,164 acres 
and a land-roveniio of Rs. 2,74,074. Its population amoiintod iu 1872 to 
855,t504 persons, or about 259 to the square mile. But further details con¬ 
cerning the tabsil will be found in the articles on its three parganahs. 

Majiiauli and Sammpur, adjoining villages of tappa Havoli and parganah 
Salompur, stand on either bank of the Little Gandak river, 53 miles south-east 
of Gorakhpur. They may be considered as one town, of which Majhaiili is the 
Hindu and Balcmpur the Musalm^n quarter. In 1872 they had between them 
a population of 4,850 parsons, amongst whom Rajputs, Brfihmans, and Bluslims 
wore largely represented, 

Tho more ancient of the two is Majhauli, which rises on the north or left 
bank of tho river. Here are tho residence of tho Majhauli rjijas, four temples 
of Sliiva, and a parganah school. In Sulempur on the right bank are an 
imperial post-office, two mosques, and a market-place. Tho markets arc held 
every Wednesday and Saturday; and to them the crops are convoyed along 
tlie Gorakhpur and Gathnighat road, which passes through Salompur, 

Tho Ohaukidari Act (XX. of 1856) is in force at Salempur-Majhanli. 

M use tax During 1877-78 the house-tax thereby imposed, together 

with a balance of Rs. 169 from the preceding year, gave 
a total income of Rs. 891. The expenditure, which was chiefly on police ( Rs. 
480), conservancy, and public works, amounted to Rs. 642, Of the 797 houses 
in the united villages, 310 wore assessed with the tax, whose incidence was 
Rs. 2-5-4 per house assessed and Re. 0-2-1 per head of population. 
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In connection with this town,” writes Mr. Orooiej it may be interesting 
The Bisens of Ma- to give some account of the great Bisen house of Majhauli^ 
certainly the most important of the ruling families in 
Gorakhpur. It claims descent from an ascetic called Mewar^ or Mayur Bhat. 
There are various accounts of his origin. Some say he came from Hastinapur 
„ and was the son of one Ashwa Thama; others that he was an emigrant from the 
Panehbati Maharashtrades. He read Sanskrit for a while at Benares, and be¬ 
came a proficient in astrology. Quitting that city at last under a divine im¬ 
pulse, he settled in Kakradih village of parganah Sikandarpur in Azamgarls. 
The whole of that parganah gradually became his own. He had three wives, 
the first a Brahmani named JNagseni ; the second Siirajprabha, a Surajbans 
Bajputni; and the third Haikumari, a Gautam Bhmnh4rin, But besides these he 
had a Kurmin concubine. He is said to have been a contemporary of Bikramajit 
of Ujjain. By his wife Surajprabha he had a son, Biswa or Bissu Sen, the ances¬ 
tor of the Bisens; by Haiknm^ri, a son Baikal or Bagmar Sabi, the ancestor of 
the Bhuinhar families of Kuwari and Tamkuhi; by Nagseni, a son Hages, 
Nagesar, or Uagsen ; and by his concubine a son Indardawwan Mak At this 
time the west part of parganah Salempur was held by three Bhar brothers, of 
whom the chief was Suraha of Surauli, while Biru held Bairauna and Mm the 
fort of Nai. Taking advantage of the opportunity afforded by the marriage 
of Suraha’s daughter, Mayur captured the Surauli fort. This seems a common 
narrative in connection with the early Rajput conq^uest, and is told in other 
places in connection with the downfall of the Bhars and Thatheras.^ Mayur 
then founded a fort in Kundilpur of tappa Haveli, which is now called Kunara, 
and lies about two miles south-east of Majhauli. All his wives came to live 
there; but his Kurmin concubine lingered on at the old castle of Kakradih. 
S4ran district was then held by Chakra Narayan Rajbhar. Mayur conquei*ed 
him also. In his eld he surrendered the kingdom to Biswa Sen and went off 
on a pilgrimage to the Himalaya, where he died. From Indardawwan Mai, 
who remained in possession of Kakrddih, a large Kurmi house has sprung. 
To the third brother, Baikal, Biswa Sen gave the north-eastern portion of his 
kingdom, that portion which now forms the Tamkuhi and Hathwa estates. Nag- 
sen, tbe fourth brother, got some villages near Majbauli and planted the 
Chaubaria Rajputs to watch the frontier.^ After Biswa Sen came 79 genera¬ 
tions, all of whom retained the title of Sen. The 80th raja, Hardeo Sen, 
obtained for his bravery the title of Mai from one of the Dehli emperors. 
Then followed 23 generations, of w^hom nothing is known but their names. 

^ Beanies’ Elliot, I,, 42, ancJ supra, pp. 353, 35433. ^ Oadti Gazetteer, IL, 63, 

107, 408. 3 teee article on Surauli, 
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For the ruja^s who followed some scraps of history may be gathered from 
papers in possession of the Dhannner branch of the family. Blum Malj who 
reigned from 1311 to 1366 A. D., is said to have been arrested for arrears of reve- 
Bue by Mubarak Khilji, Despatched to Delili, he was there condemned toJjo 
crushed to deatli by an elephantj but showed such bravery that he was released 
and restored to his kingdom. The fact that nothing is really known of the raj till 
the fourteenth century seems to show that this was the true perio<l of its origin. 
This is indeed about the time given by the Oudh Rajputs, such as the Soinhan- 
sis, Nikiimblis, and Katifirsd As to the immediate succcissors of Bliim Mai, 
we have only the dates of their accessions and deaths. But Bodh Mai, who is 
said to have succeeded in 1564, is also said to have been an*ested l)y Akbar for 
default of revenue. He was sent to Dehli, converted to Muliammadaiiism and 
called Muhammad Salim. On his return the Rani rcd'usod to allow him into iho 
Majhauli castle. He therefore settled at the towti of Nagar, on the opposite 
bank of the Little Gandak, and founded the town of Saleinpur; while tlio rfini 
managed the rdj during tlie minority of her son Bliawdni Mai As it goes on 
the chronicle has nothing of interest. Bhawani Mai was succeeded l)y his 
brother Ijaohhmi Mai, whoso grandson, Partap Mai, became rtija of Bluigalpur.**^ 
Then followed Bhirn Mai and Bhiu Mai On the latter^s death the estate was 
managed by his mother, Bachana Knnwari, AjifcMal wasrdja from 1753 to 1805. 
During his time the British took over the district. His wife, Dilrfij Knnwari, 
liad a daughter who married the rdja of liewali. Dilraj Kunwari adiniiiis- 
tered the raj till 1815. Then followed Tej Mai from 1815 t(> 1843, vvlum ilie 
present nlja, Udai NarAyan Mai, succeeded. By a career of CKiravaganec and 
bad management he ruined his estate. Finally it wms in 1870 put under the 
Oourt of Wards, in whose charge it still remains. 

Among tlie Gorakhpur Bisens the cliicf famiHos are tlioso of Narliai'fuir 
in parganah Ohillupar’ and of BaikutUhptir, Dharmruu* and Mahend in 
Balempur. Tn the parganali last named the M.isrs of Fiyasi in taj^pa. Bhitni 
of Dogari in tappa Doufj and of RcwAli in tappa Ballia, all claim kin.sln|) with 
the family through Nagseui, wife of Mayiir Bhat. Connccto*! with them arc 
the Misrs of Chainpur and Charnadih in Azamgarh. Similarly, through Mayiir 
Bhfit’s Kurmin concubine the Kurmis of Madlioban and Lakhnaur in Azam- 
garh assert their relationship with the Bisons. But while accc‘.{>ting tlie BrMi- 
man connection, the Majhauli family disclaim any kindred with tlio Kiirnua. 
They admit their cousinhood wdth tlm Oudh E§jas of Rarnpur Bliinga and. 

^ Oudh Gasnetteer, 11 ., 63-5, 318-19, 4SS9, ^ The title is now extinct, ^ The 

of rAja, once held hy thii branch of the tribe, was forfeited lor rcbeUion. 
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Manikpnr, but assert that these houses were ail founded by cadets of the Majhauli 
family. 

“They assert that their territory was originally bounded, by the Gli^ra, 
the Rapti, and the Narayani or Great Gaudak rivers. If so, very little is now 
left of their former greatness. They have generation after generation 
proved improvident and had administrators. They have never produced a 
single man of any note. Still they have made good marriages with the Sarnets 
of Bansi, Rudarpur, and Anaula*; with the Surajbans families pf Mahiili in 
Basti; with the Kansiks of Barhiap^r and Gopalpur ; with the Hayobans of 
Hardi in Ballia ; with the Gaharwdrs of Manda in Allahabad and Bijaipur 
in Mirzapur ; with the Baghels of Rewah, and with the Chandels of Agori- 
Barhar and Bijaigarh in Mirzapur.’^ 

“ The Majhauli castle or hot is a block of commonplace brick building 
on a sandy bluff overlooking the Little Gandak river. All tlie present struc¬ 
tures are modern in date and of no military strength. The castle occupies 
however a position which in resolute hands, and particularly in the rainy 
season, would be capable of defence. But the Majhauli Bisens never seem to 
have been a fighting race. In their great contest with the Satasi raj they 
lost parganah Silhat; and since then proprietary rights have been conferred 
on the Brahman hirtiyas in many of their best villages.” 

MansiJrganj, a village containing a tbird-class police station and an 
imperial post*ofSce, lies in tappa Padkhori of parganah Haveli, 18 miles 
north-east-by-east of Gorakhpur. It had in 1872 a population of 675. What 
was known as the Mansurganj jurisdiction at the time of Buchanan’s 
survey contained a great part of parganahs Haveli and Shabjahanpur. The 
tahsili itself was at Mansurganj, and the building which housed it is now 
used as the police-station. Broken up about 1870, the tahsil was distributed 
between the Head-quarters and Hata jurisdictions. The tahsil offices were then 
removed to Mahar^jganj. 

MotieAm kA Ubda or Adda Motiram is a police outpost on the Deo- 
riya road, 8 miles south-east of Gorakhpur. It is also known as Chdii 
sJiikasta^ or the broken well, the well in question being a large masonry 
structure in the forest hard by. The outpost, which lies amidst dense sdl 
woods, was established here to watch the road and protect travellers from the 
gangs of Dorns and other robbers who formerly infested the neighbourhood. 
They have long since been dispersed and the road is now as safe as ahy other 
in the district. The climate of the place is very feverish in the rains. It 
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contains a few huts only and its population is not separately shown. In the 
forest around it are found leopards, deer, and pigs. 

Musela or Miiisela, a village on the unmetalled road from Gorakh¬ 
pur to Larli, lies 46 miles south-east of the former, in tappas Khakhundu and 
Piiraina of parganah Salempur. The village consists of Little Musela in the 
former and Great Musela in the latter tappa. It had in 1872 a population of 
153 souls only; but has a district post-office. 

Niohlaval, an ancient market village of tappa Kh5s and parganah 
Tilpur, stands on the meeting of several unmetallod roads and cross-country 
tracks, 51 miles north-cast by north of Gorakhpur. The principal road is that 
from Gorakhpur itself. Nicblaval had in 1872 a population of 1,098 inhabi¬ 
tants, and is the principal mart in the north of the district.’- It is, moreover, 
the site of a third-class police-station and a district post-office. Not many 
miles distant stand the ruins of a castle which is said to have been the scene 
of a shai'p fight during the Nepalese campaign.^ 

Padbaxjna or Paraxma, the head-quarters of the tahsil so named, 
is a cluster of five villages in tappas Pakri-Gangrdni and Barg&on of par¬ 
ganah Sidhua-Jobna. It stands on the banks of the BSnri watercourse and 
the junction of several unmetalled roads, 49 miles east-by-north of Gorakhpur. 
Its population amounted in 1872 to 5,092 souls. The villages composing the 
town stand on a forest-gi'ant’’ whose population was by former censuses lumped 
together with that of the town itself. And to this day the town is called 
Jangal Padrauna, or Padrauna forest. 

The B&nri watercourse which passes through the site of Padrauna was 
Unhealthiness of probably a bed or branch of the Great Ganclak. This 

idea is suggested not only by its appearance and direction, 
but from the fact that in making during the late scarcity (1877-78) a tank 
near his house, the chief (rdi) of Padrauna unearthed a large boat. The B4nri 
is now, however, a running stream in the rainy season only. Even then it can¬ 
not b© called a river, as its course ends in a succession of largo pools which 
have no defined outlet. Hence perhaps the name of Banri or taihless.” The 
overflow of these pools, and the succession of stagnant puddles to which the 
watercourse is reduced in summer, are accused of rendering Padrauna mala¬ 
rious. But malaria is not its only malady. Goitre (gliegra) is very common 
in the neighbourhood, and there are an unusual number of the partially dumb- 
idiots called haug^ who in trying to make themselves understood go through 
most unpleasant facial contortions. 

^ Bupra pp, 41^-15. * 3?. 454, ad Jin, 


See pp. 286 -as, 350-5K 
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The chief of Padrauna, popnlarly but wrongly styled its raja,^ is a Kurmi; 
and to this and other low castes most of the population belong. Padrauna is 
nofc, therefore, what the high-caste Hindu is willing to consider a nice place; 
and he has expressed his contempt for it in the following couplets 

‘‘ Marne chdho^ mdr na khde^ 

Ckalo, chalo^ Parauna jde” 

“ Should you want to die, don^t kill yourseli j but go, go to Padrauna.*' 

Kvrmi rdjaf manta an, Bdnri nadi, khaird itan ; 

Rdja praja ekki rang, gkar ghar ndche musai chand.^’* 

“ The raja is but a Kurmi, the grain is but marua millet, the river is but the Banri, the 
forest is but of catechu acacias. 

“Baja and retainers are just alike,* from house to house the only thing that dances is the 
pestle in the mortar." 

By omitting negatives and other means the inhabitants have ingeniously 
attempted to pervert these proverbs into expressions of admiration. But their 
readings meet with little support; and whatever the reading, it is still deemed 
an insult to recite one of these couplets to a Padrauna man. 

Padrauna proper stands in tappa Pakri-Gangrani; but the other im- 
Buildings portant components of the town, Chhaoni and Sahibganj, 

are parts of tappa Bargaon. Chhaoni is so called because 
it was a cantonment of the Oudh Nawab’s forces ; Sahibganj is so called be¬ 
cause founded by an English indigo-factor. Finch Sahib. The former is the 
market-place; the latter is the head-qnarters of a colony of very enterprising 
Marwari merchants, who deal in cloth and trade with Nepal. It is also the site 
of a Government schoolhoiise, an excise godown, and an indigo factory, which is 
unoccupied partly on account of its unhealthiness. Padrauna has besides these 
buildings a small though strong tahsili, a first-class police-station, and an 
imperial post-office. In the north of the township are two temples called Shyam- 
dh4m and Ramdham. The former was built about 65 years ago by Ishwari 
Pratap, chief of Padrauna ; and the latter about 25 years ago by his son, the 
present rai. Near these temples is a grove whose trees were brought from a 
sacred plantation at Mathura; and between them has been made a reservoir filled 
by the Banri. This reservoir is called Bhdp’s Ocean iBMjp sagdr)^ after Bhdp 
Singh, a reputed ancestor of the Padrauna family. That family, writes Mr. 
Crooke, ^^have always been devotees ; and the collection of modern temples- 
erected by them is probably the finest in the district. The present chief’s 
house is an imposing cluster of buildings. ” 

5 No sucb title finds its way into tbe official list of rajas and uawabs for the North-West¬ 
ern Provinces. 
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House-tax. 


The Chaukidari Act (XX. of 1856) is in force at Padranna ; and during' 
1877-78 the house-tax thereby imposed, added to a balance of 
Ks. 79 from the preceding year, gave a total income of 
Ks. 829. The expenditure, which was chiefly on police (Rs. 382), conservancy, 
and public works amounted to Ks. 626. Of the 821 houses in the town 322 
were assessed with tiic tax, the intndence being Es. 2-5-3 per house assessed 
and He. 0-2-5 per head of population. 

In Chhaoni, which lies south of Padranna proper, is a large mouiul 
AntigtiiUes. covered with broken brick and surmoimted b}'’ a few statues. 

Buddhist. Two hundred and twenty feet in length from west to east, it is 


120 feet broad, and at its western end rises 14 feet above the surrounding fields. 
A long trench on this higher or western side looks as if it had once formed the 
matrix of a wall since dug out for the sake of its bricks.^ Bricks sufficient for 
two houses had in 1861-62 been already excavated from a parallel wall whose 
traces were still visible on the eastern side. General Cunningham'* concludeH, 
therefore, that the mound must have been the site of a conventual Buddhist 
courtyard, about 100 feet square, with cells on each side for die accommodation 
of the monka. In the centre of the yard, whose .entrance was seemingly on the 
eastern side, stood probably a or relic-temple. We know that on the 

cremation of Buddha’s corpse the people of Padranna or Pawa obtained on('- 
eighth of the relics; and General Cunningham’s excavations discovered wedge- 
shaped bricks of two sizes, mch as the circular Buddhist stupas were always 
built of. Besides these traces of two relic-temples was unearthed tlie base ol' a 
grey sandstone pillar. And pillars of Asoka or some other Buddhist ruler aro 
generally found in association with stupxrs-. 

In a small roofless brick building a short distance north of these remains 
area few old statues. The temple is dedicated to Hailu 
Bhawiini, or the Ehawani of elephants, that is, perha])s to 
the goddess as mother of Ganesha. Rude votive figures of elephants in baked 
clay lie scattered about. But the idol from which the temple derived its muno 
was not that of a Hindu goddess, but of some naked Jain saint squatting undor 
a triple umbrella. Since this statue was sketched by Buchanan,'* about 183*5, it 
has disappeared. Its pedestal has been broken into three portions, each c'<m- 
taining a more or less perfect figure. Two represent seated Buddhas, and the 
third a naked female nursing a baby. These fragments are still visible on the 
mound, and the remainder of the pedestal is preserved in the village. Buchanan 

^ Bactaiwri tells m that the trench was actually made** in search of materials for lmild-« 
ing*^ by a tahsild§r named Sakhat«ul-lah (circ, 1815). ^ Arcfmohgical Surmg ItqmrU.p 

1,74. ® EmUrn India^ plate I,* fig. 2. 
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tells tis that when the big Jain statue was set up to represent a Hindu 
goddess, a devotee attached to the Ondh forces then at Padranna indignantly 
smote oflF a part of its face with his sword. 


and Musalman. 


About four miles east of Padranna is the tomb of Burhan the martyr 
{shahid). At this, which is said to be of great antiquity^ 
flowers, oilj coppers, and bannocks (chapdti) are still offered. 
A few votaries seem, to gather for the purpose of worshipping it every Thursday 
night. This Burhan was perhaps a comrade of the almost mythical Salar4** 
Masaiid. The tomb of a martyr so called is still shown at Budaiin/ where he 
is said to have been one cf Salar’s principal officers. 

General Cunningham identifies Padranna with Pawa, a place which the 

^ Buddhist Pali annals mention as exactly the same distance 

History. 

away from Kusinagara or Kasia. The old name of Fadra- 
vana, he says, might easily have been corrupted into Padar-ban, Parban, Pa wan, 
and Pawn. If Padranna is the same as Pawa, it must be at least 2,430 years 
old, for the latter place is mentioned in connection with Buddha's death. In the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, when the neighbourhood was ruled by 
Madan Sen, his family priest, Rasa Musaliar, is said to have worshipped at a 
temple on the old mound.^ But the buildings of the existing Padranna are 
modern. The place seems to have been refounded about 90 years ago by 
Gopal, first chief of Padrauna ; and its Sahibganj quarter is some 40 years 
younger. 

Padeauna, a tahsil with court and treasury at the palace just mentioned, 
will be described in the article on its oneparganah, Sidhua'Jobna, wherewith it 
is co-extensive and identical. 


Paikauli,^ a large village in tappa Surauli of parganah Salempur, stands 
about 7 miles south-west of Deoriya, and had in 1872 a population of 1,596 inha¬ 
bitants. It belongs to a family of Chaubaria Rajputs.^ The place is remarkablo 
for a large math or monastery occupied by Vaishnava Bairagis,® whose prior or 
mahant is known as the Panhariji. The title is said to be derived from Flial 
Ahdri^ because he eats fruits only, rejecting grain and meat. Greatly respected 
by natives, he spends his time wandering about this and the Sfiran districts. 
The shrine or monastery has been established in Paikauli for 52 years, and there 
are branch establishments at Ajudhiaof Faizabad, Barhalganj, and Baikuntbpur. 

1 See Ga^cr., V,, 90,157, ^ Eastern India, 11., 355-56 ; and supra p. 437. ^ Thi$ 

article has been kindly contributed by Mr. Crooke. ^ See article ou Swradk ^ For 

some accouut o£ the Bairagis see Gazr., 591. 
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The prior presides at several religious fairs, of which the following are 
the principal:—- 


District. 

Place. 

Time. 

^ 1 

Baikuntbpur 

Aghan (C^ovember-December), bright half 5th. 

Goraknpur < 

Dohari Barhalganj 

Aaarh (Jmie-July), bright half 3rd. 

1 

Sohaufig 

Baislikh (April-May), bright half 3rd. 

Saran 

Sirkarpur 

K&rttik (October-November). bright half 10th. 

Ghfizipur,., 

Dadri Ciiatthar 

Ditto ditto full moon. 


The late mahant Siya Earn Dfis died last year (1879), and has been succeeded 
by Ajudhia Parshad Tiwuri of Mahuiiin in parganah Kopamau of Azamgarh, 
The jnonasiery is supported by contributions of grain and other offerings pre¬ 
sented by worshippers. The pxnor has x'ofused to accept landed property. His 
disciples give vivid accounts of the dangers his predecessor oxperioncod in 
carrying on his pilgrimages during the mutiny. There are no fmo buildings 
at Paikauli; but the Th^ikurdwtira and some extensive sheds for the accomoda¬ 
tion of the ascetics deserve notice. 

Paina, a town in tappa Eaipur of parganah Salempur, stands on the 
nnmotalled Barhaj and Ldrh road, near the left bank of the Glifigra and 44 
miles south-east-by-soiith of Gorakhpur. It in 1872 had 5,331 inhabitants. 

The name is locally derived from paina, a stick or goad for plough-cattle. 
It is Said that on coming to the Gh&gra to perform some religious austerities 
a devotee begged and obtained from the prince of the time a stick’s length of 
land. On this narrow space ho lived for many years; on it when ho died was 
built a shrine, and around tho shrine sprung up a village. That village still 
contains two temples of Shiva. It has, moreover, a Government school, whore 
Urdu and Hindi are taught. 

Many of the inhabitants are boatmen {malWi), who live by convoying traffic 
up and down the Ghdgra, hotweon Barhaj and Patna. But the eluof castes 
of the village are the K^jput and herdsman {AUt). In tho mutiny tho land¬ 
holders plundered and obstructed tho Government commissariat trains. To 
punish them a small force xmder Mr. Collector Bird occupied the village, 
which was afterwards confiscated and bestowed on tho loyal rjVja of Majhauli. 
It is said that the occupying levies carried off some of tho Ihijput women ; 
and none of the neighbouring IMjput families will even yet give their daughters 
in marriage to the thus disgraced Paina Ohhatris. 
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Paisiya, Piasiya^ or Naikot,^ a village on ike Nepal toraer, stands in 
tappa Mirchwdr of parganah Binajakpnr, 40 miles in a direct line nortla of 
Gorakhpur. tt had in 1872 a population of 397, and is the site of a 
third-class police-station and district post-ofBce. The village is situated near a 
large marsh called the Ainjar Tal, "which is fed by the overflow of the neigh¬ 
bouring Ghunghi river. The staple crop of the neighbourhood is Aghani or 
winter rice. lu the rains the flooded condition of the neighbourhood renders 
approach to the village very difficult. 

Panera or Kamasin^ a village of tappa Banki and parganah Haveli, stands 
on the unmetalled Captainganj and Karmainighat road^ 24 miles in a direct line 
north-by-east of Gorakhpur. It in 1872 had l^SSS iuhahitants. The sur¬ 
rounding country has been lately cleared^ but there still survives a consider¬ 
able space of forest. Panera has a third class police-station and district post- 
office. The proprietors are Ahirs. There is nothing of any interest in th© 
neighbourhood. 

PiPRA'icH, a small market and post town in tappa Pattra of parganah 
Havelf, stands on the Pharend river and unmetalled Padrauna road, 13 miles 
east north-east of Gorakhpur. The population of 1872 was 2^208. 

The market flanks either side of the road as it passes through the town. 
A short distance west of that town the Pharend or Phren is crossed by a rude 
wooden bridge. The market is held weekly; there is a fair local trade in 
grainj cloth^ and metal vessels ; a good deal of sugar is refined; and Pipraieh 
may be considered the head-quarters of the sugar trade in its own part of 
Ha veil. But it is not a thriving place. With some adjoining estates it is 
included in the untased domain of the Gorakhpur Mian Sahib,^ 

The progress of the market has been checked by competition with the 
neighbouring and rival mart of Sidhawa, the property of Government treasurer 
Sarju Parshdd. The only buildings are a new third-class police-station, an 
imperial post-office, a Government elementary {kalkabandi) school, and a temple 
of Mahadeo on the banks of the Phren. 

The school will shortly be housed in a new structure wffiich the Mian 
Sahib has promised to erect near the police-station. In the same locality is 
one of the old round towers built in more disorderly times for the safe custody 
of treasure on its way to head-quarters. The Ohaukiddri Act (XX. of 1856) 
is in force at Pipraieh ; and during 1877-78 the house-tax thereby imposed, 
added to a balance of Rs. 75 from the precedmg year, gave a total income of 
Bs. 525. The expenditure, which was chiefly on police (Rs, 192), conservancy, 
^ This and the three following articles are from the pen of Mr Crooke. ® Supra ^ 40 h 
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and public works, amounted to Rs. 405. Of the 431 bouses in the town 120 
were assessed with the tax, the incidence beizig Rs. 3-12“0 per house assessed 
and lie. 0-3-3 per head of population. 

RAmkolAj a large agricultural dllage held by Rajput proprietors, lies in 
tappa P4por of pargaoah Sidhua-Jobna. Through it passes tUe unmetalled 
road from Padrairnato Gorakhpur, and its distance east north-east of the latter 
is 38 miles. The population amounted in 1872 to 2,058 persons. 

Rdinkola has a third-class police-station, a district post-ofEce, and a tahsili 
school. The last-named institution is sparsely attended, and its removal to the 
Saliibganj market-place of Padrauna is contemplated. 

Rampub-KhAnpue, a village in tappa Patna of parganah Sh^jahdnpur, 
had in 1872 a population of 2,308 inhabitants. Its distance oast south-east of 
Gorakhpur by road is 38 miles. 

Hero the Ohaukidari Act (XX. of 1850) is in force. In 1877-78, the house- 
tax thereby imposed, added to a balance of Rs. 323 from the preceding year, 
gave a total income of Rs. 1,209. The expenditure, which was chiefly on police 
(Rs. 306) conservancy and public works, amounted to Rs. 687. OF the 630 
houses in the village 108 were assessed with the tax, whose incidence was 
Rs. 8-3-3 per house assessed and Re. 0-6-2 per head of population. 

Ei^NionAT is a village on the Little Gandak river in tappa Ghdti of par¬ 
ganah Salempur. Lying 46 miles in a direct line south-east of (Jorakhpur, it 
had in 1872 a population of 206 souls. Hero, on the banks of the river, are 
the remains of a very large fort, concerning which nothing is accurately 
known. It was probably one of the strongholds raised to guard the passage 
of the river by the early Rdjput invaders. 

Rigauli, a village in the tappa so called of parganah Ilavoli, is the site 
of a third-class police-station and an imperial post-office. Built near the junc¬ 
tion of the IMpti andDhamola rivers, and the point where the Captaingauj and 
Kitrmaini-ghiit road meets thoir united stream, it lies 20 miles in a direct line 
Borth-bj-wost of Gorakhpur. The population amounted in 1872 to 667. Near 
liigauli is the Kdrmaini-glult ferry over the Rapti. The adjoining country is 
very much cut up by old channels of that river, the JDhamcla, and their numer¬ 
ous affluents. It is also liabloto inundation from lagoons. 

There is a small market-place ; and a colony of Manih^rs or Chdrihfms 
carry on the manufacture of glass or la.c bracelets (cldri)^ 

RuBAitrxJE/ next to Gorakhpur the largest town in the district, lies in 
parganah Nagwfe Tikar of parganah Silhat, 27 miles south-east-by-south of 

* This article has heeii compiled mainly from a note by Mr. T. Stoker, O.S, But further 
•aid has been derived from the memoranda of Messrs. Alexander and Cxookc j from Mr# 
jaaitary report for 1870 j and from Buchanan’s Eastern India^ 
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CJorfikhpur. An unraetalled road from that city to Barhaj is here met by- 
two similar highways from Hata and Deoria respacfcivelj. ' The popnlatioo. 
amounted in 1872 to 6,491 ; but if adjacent hamlets were included in the esti¬ 
mate, would perhaps amount to about 9,000. 

This Rudrapur or Rudarpiir mast not be confused with the village so 
named in parganah Anola. To prevent siioh confusion it has long been the 
local practice to spell the former Rudarpur and the latter Rudrapur. But the 
distinction is not always as clear to outsiders as it might be, and it is a pity 
that the two places were not different rated in the sa me manner as the two 
Fatehganjes of Bareilly; the Rudarpur of Silhat being called Rudarpur East 
and the Rudarpur of Anola Rudarpur West. 

Rudarpur is an isolated country-town situated iu the midst of a wild 

much-broken landscape, the watershed of the Majhna and 
Site and appearance. . , -i ^ 

Kurnarivers. Ihe Majhna sometimes takes the name of its 

affluent, the Pharend; hut is here most often called the Bathua. Running close 
by the town, on the west, a deep though narrow stream, it is in the rains navig¬ 
able by boats which ascend from the Rapti. The Kama, dry in summer, passes 
Rudarpur on the south-east. The town itself occupies a fairly raised and well- 
drained site on the Majhna slope of the watershed. But during the monsoon, 
when the flow of the neighbouring rivers is blocked back by the flooded Rapti, 
a good deal of water accumulates around ii In the same season a good deal 
of dirt and refuse is washed down to stagnate in the many excavations of the 
town. For though largely built of ancient brick, Rudarpur has many a hut 
constructed of mud quarried on the spot. 

West of the town, almost as far as the Rapti, extends a great but 
uncultivated plain. On the north the land was but lately reclaimed from forest, 
and is still held as a forest-grant.^ The only traces of forest now left 
are a few stunted sdl clumps, and many makua trees, which on account 
of their vinous flowers have been allowed to remain in the fields. On 
the east a large tract of rather uneven waste stretches towards Deoria. 
On the south is the junction of the two rivers. As the surrounding country 
affords great facilities for grazing, many cattle are herded in the town 
at night. Rudarpur is then said to contain more bullocks than human .beings. 
Cowsheds are numerous iu or about the many unmade spaces sometimes called 
roads; and a considerable number of pigs is kept. It may therefore be gathered 
that the inhabitants are chiefly low-caste Hindus ; and this is indeed the case. 
The Khatik pig-breeders live in the north-east, the Ohamar curriers in the east 
of the town. In the midst of the Ghamartola quarter, occupied by the latter, 

I Supra pp. 286 - 88 . 
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Mr. Planck once observed a gigantic manure-heap which was quite a con¬ 
siderable hillock. ” The abundance of manure renders the outskirts of the 
town particularly fertile. Tlje ziiarket-garclens^ fenced in with prickly pear or 
other hedges^ produce especially fine tobacco. Water lies some 25 feet from 
the surface, and there are many large wells, of which not a few furnish water as 
good for drinking as for irrigation. 

Since Mr. Planck’s visit (1870) the sanitation of the town has been much 
improved and several roads have been made. Its principal place of business is 
the Gola or grain-market on the banks of the Majhna. ‘ This market is of 
moderate size, and the la riding-slope which connects it with the river is steep. 
It consists of two open but shady spaces, on which threo roads concentrate. 
Both the spaces and the roads are flanked by some good shops. Prom the former 
a short and tortuous watercourse passes down to the river. The road ascend¬ 
ing northwards from the (lola hns a cluster of well-built brick houses belong- 
ing chiefly to Baniyas ; but t)osiJo it stand the imperial post-ofHco and branch 
diapensary. The last-named institution was built and mainly supported by the 
late rsini of Satfisi j’- and since her death its chances of permanence have 
become small. Her ropresontatives havo already announced their intention of 
discontinuing the subscription with which she was wont to enrich the Govern¬ 
ment elementary school. That school is housed in one of the old buildings 
forfeited for the rebellion of tho late raja. The only Government establishment 
remaining to be noticed is the first-class police-station. Perhaps the tidiest part 
of the town is tho largo quarter inhabited by fortune-tellers (Bhenduria). On 
the whole Rudarpur has a prosperons, if somewhat neglected and decayed 
appearance. 


Trade and 


It is still a rich place. Amongst inhabitants ai'e a largo number of saltpetnv 
workers and metallurgists. The Gobi has a very thriving 
aspect, and is the entrepSt whence the grain and guf syrup 
of the neighbourhood are exported by river. Some of this trade is said to reach 
Calcutta. But except by river tho trade is purely local. It is prevented from 
developing by the cordon of quagmires which, created in the rains, at most 
seasons opposes wheeled communication with the rest of the district. The 
Chaulddriri Act (XX of 1856) is in force at Rudarpur; and 
in 1877-78, the house-tax thereby imposed, added to a 
balance of Rs. 283 from the preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. 1,983. 
The expenditure, which was chiefly on police (Rs. 738), conservancy, and public 
works, amounted to Rs. 1,420. Of the 1,427 houses in the town 19R wore assessed 
^ See last paragraph of this article. 
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witi the tax ; the incidence being Rs. 8-2-8 per house assessed and Re. 0-3-11 
per head of population. 

But it is for its antiquities that Riidarpur is chiefly remarkable. Out- 
Antiquities and tbe north-east is the ruined fort named after its 

history. traditional founder Sahan’s or Sanh’s castle (Sdhankot or 

Sdnhkoi). But Sahan’s claim to the honour of its foundation is not undis¬ 
puted. It has been above^ mentioned that the old name of Rudarpnr was 
Hansakshetra or Gosfield; and that after the second destruction of Ajudhya, 
about 512 B.O., a Rajput prince named Vasishta Singh fled hither and founded 
a stronghold called New Kdshi, that is New Benares. When Vasishta had 
completed 999 out of the IjOOO temples with which he had intended to adorn 
his fortress, he was overwhelmed by the Bhars and other impure’^ tribes. 
The new masters of Rudarpnr were probably Buddhists; and Mr. Carlieyle^ 
believes that Sahankot was once a castle of the Maurya kings. It was per¬ 
haps held by the same masters as the similar Sahankot at Upadaulia of Raj- 
dhani, about 12 miles distant, Buchanan adds that the goose from whom 
Hansakshetra or Hansatirtha derives its name was the emblem of Brahma, 
and that Brahma was the same as the Maha Muni of the Buddhists. But the 
present ruins are undoubtedly the remains of a castle built on the old site by 
Eudra or Radar Singh Sarnet, Raja of Satasi. He flourished towards the close 
of the seventeenth century, and from him Rudarpnr derives its name. The 
etymology which connects the town with the god Rudra or Shiva is worthless. 

The castle is now a quadrangle about 350 yards square, enclosed by a 
great mound of brick which rises some 40 feet above the surrounding country. 
In Buchanan’s time there seem to have existed traces of a wall six feet thick ; 
and from the debris of this wall the mound is of course formed. Around it 
runs a moat which in places has been filled up; and along its eastern side, 
about 200 yards from its base, runs the Majhna. On the south-eastern corner 
are remains of strong outworks, built perhaps to cover the ford of that river. 
In one of these fortifications Mr. Stoker discovered two large blocks of hewn 
lime-stone, which seemed to have been intended, but never used, for a gateway. 
Behind the fort, and defending the north or north-western side of the town, 
he found a long ridge of clay and rubble brick. With fragments of brick 
and stone the country all round Rudarpnr is strewn, and from this great arti¬ 
ficial quarry the inhabitants draw material for any building of the better order. 

Another ancient monument of Rudarpnr is the Dudhnath temple. To 
this is attached a convent of Bharati Atiths, presided over 
Budlinatli temple. ^ mahant. The temple itself occupies a site which 

1 P. 429. ® Of the Archaeological Survey. 
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bears traces of some far more ancient building. It is a small and rnde bride 
structure surmounted by a pyramidal roof and surrounded by a flat-roofed 
cloister or gallery. The imago of Shiva,” writes Buchanan, “ to whom a 
temple of such celebrity is dedicated, of course came to its place without human 
aid, and in the most remote ages of the world ; but according to the priests it 
was not discovered until after the authority of the pure R/ijputs was established. 
A cow, as usual, pouring her milk (d^ddh) on the ground, an opening was made 
and the god broxight to light. It is on this account that the imago is called 
Dtidhnath.” A little south of the temple have been several other* figures, 
including one of Buddha. Additions were made to the temple by r4ja Bodhmal 
Bisen of Majhauli, w^ho, as already^ mentioned, was converted to Islam about 
1570. Whether this act of generosity took place before or after his con¬ 
version is uncertain ; but the Dddlmiith ahrino is as popular amongst the 
less educated Muslims as amongst the Hindus thomsolves. Bositlo it, on 
the Shivardttri festival, is hold a twolve-day fair of the usual half-roligioua and 
wholly profane character. And pilgrims sprinkle the pliallic omblom of tlio 
god with Gaages-water brought from distant Hard war and Pray4g (Allaha¬ 
bad). 

From the time of r4ja Rudar Singb to that of the groat robellion Radar- 
pur was the head-quarters of the Satasi family. In the latter revolt the last 
r4ja joined. He was not a very energetic rebel, and for that reason perhaps 
escaped the.penalty of death; but he has since died in transportation at the 
Andamans* His extensive palace, adjoining the Sahankot, is now in ruins. 
All his estates, except those which ho had mortgaged to his dauglitor-in-law’s 
Madrasi father, were forfeited. But on the confiscation tho right of tlie 
daughter-in-law to the encumbered land was recoguizod. This lady, Banka t 
Narsaiya, alias Mangal Kunwari, lately (1879) died at Benares. She was gono- 
rally called rUni of Sablai; but as her father-in-law was attainted, and as her 
husband could not therefore succoed him as rdja, she had no right to tho title. 
From her husband, with whom she did not agree, she was soiKiratoJ. Slie 
made him a small allowance, which ho eked out with alms from Ins fathor’s 
old retainers. And she is understood to have left most of her property for reli¬ 
gious purposes. 

Budrarur, a village of tappa Haveli and parganah Anola, stands on tlie 
pieeting of two unmotalled roads, 10 miles south-west of Gorakhpur. It bad 
in 1872 but 490 inhabitants, and is remarkable only as the site of a third-class 
police-station and elementary {halkabandi) school. 

/ Sec article on Majhauli and Sakmpur. 
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SaHIYA, ill tappa Ealla of Salempiir^ is one of tlie several once Buddhist 
villages found in the south and centre of that parganah* It stands about three 
miles east of Bhagalpur {q. and had in 1872 a population of 415 persons. 

Here is a temple said to have been founded by Praiap 'Mai BiseOy first 
raja of Bhagalpur, who seems to have flourished about 1700. A flat-roofed 
quadrangular building, it stands on a heap of bricks which are probably Biid^ 
dhist remains. From these remains its idol was confessedly recovered ; and its 
idol is a Buddhist statue. The imafje rests its left foot on the fiojure of a Bad-- 
dha, and resembles one formerly visible in the subterraneous temple of the 
Allahabad fort. It is called, according to the taste of the worshipper, Thakur 
Chatarbhuji-Narayani, or Chaturbhaja Vishnu. 

Sahnjanua or Sahjanua is the site of a third-class polica-station and 
district post-office in tappa Gahasand of parganah Magliar. Situated on the 
metalled road from Gorakhpur to Basti, it is 10 miles west of the former, and 
' the first stage on the route to Fyzabad of Oudh. The population amounted 
in 1872 to 344. 

In the village are a good encamping-ground, a small bungalow belong¬ 
ing to the Public Works Department, a Government arboricultural nursery, 
and a temple sacred to Shiva. 

Salempur or Salempur-Majhauli, a parganah coinciding with the Deoria 
tahsil, is bounded on the east by the Saran district ; on the north-east by 
Saran and parganah Sidhua-Jobna ; on the north north-east by parganah Shi^h- 
jah^npur ; on the north-west by parganah Siihai; on the south-west by the 
Rdpti, which severs it from parganah Ohillupar ; on the south south-west by 
the Ghagra, which divides it from the Azamgarh district; and on the south¬ 
east again by S^ran. Other rivers besides the Ghagra and Rapti form in 
places the boundary. Thus the Dittle Gandak is for short distances the fron¬ 
tier-line with Shilhjahanpur and Saran ; the Khanna and Jharahi with Sarau 
only f and the Kama for a long distance with Silhat. Parganah Salempur had 
in 1878 an area of 375,881 acres and a land-revenue of Rs. 2,96,886. It is 
divided into 23 tappas—Samogar, Tfai-Gajhari, Rtiipura, Bairauna, Surauliy 
Deoria, Gubrain, Kacbnar, Satiyaon, Khakhuudu, Puraiaa, Mail, Balia, Door, 
Salempur, Barsipar, Ghdti, Bhitiii, Haveli, Gaiitinun, Sohaiipur, Balwan, and 
Kaparwdr. It contains 1,453 of the revenue divisions known as villages 
(mauza ), 

According to the census of 1872 it* possessed 1,282 inhabited sites, of 
which 763 had less than 200 inhabitants; 359 between 
200 and 500; 99 between 500 and 1,000; 35 between 1,000 
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and 2,000 ; two between 2,000 and 3,000 ; and two between 3,000 and 5,000. 
The only towns with more than 5,000 inhabitants were Ganra and Paina. 

The population numbered 318,648 souls (147,944 females), giving 540 
to the square mile. Classified according to religion there were 293,412 
Hindus, of whom 136,367 were females ; 25,227 Musalmans (11,572 females), 
and 9 Christians. Distributing the Hindu population among the four great 
classes, the census shows 43,254 Brahmans (20,154 females); 21,937 K5jputs 
(9,984 females) ; and 8,948 Baniyas (4,218 females): whilst the groat mass 
of the population is included in the other castes,” which show a total of 
219,273 souls (102,011 females). The principal Brdhman sub-division found 
in this parganah is the Kanaujiya (40,572). The chief Rajput clans are the 
Bais (3,482), Ponw4r, Chandel, Sakarwfil, Kausik, and Chauhdn. The Baniyas 
belong to the Ktlndu (5,161), Agarw&l, Baraixwdr, and Unai sub-divisions. 
The most numerous among the other castes are the Alur (43,684), Ohamdr 
(22,875), Kori (18,343), Kocri (17,593), Gond (11,266), Toli (9,164), Bhar 
(8,971), Lob^r (8,176,) Kalwfir (7,754), Nuniya (7,453), DoMi (6,530), 
Mallfth (6,451), Hajj^m (4,761>, Kamtingar (4,263), Katwar (3,763), Dhobi 
(3,810), Kahfw (3,976), Kunni (5,458), Kayath (4,168), Bairngi (2,252), Barlmi 
(2,027), Sonrir (1,779), (Jadariya (1,875), Bind (1,532), and Bari (1,054). 
The tribes comprising loss than one thousand members each are the Musahar, 
R{ijbliar, Ivahfir, Dorn, Bh^t, Pasi, Thathora, M&li, B/maphox*, Bairdgi, Atith, 
Khatik, Khdkrob, Kisiln, Halw4i, Kadora, and Bharbluinja* The Musalmiins 
arc Shaikhs (19,897), Sayykls (110), Mugbals (37), Pathdus (1,530), and 
imspecifieck 

In general fertility Salempur perhaps excels any other parganah of the 
Phynical and agri- district. Of its total area 257,593 acres were at assoss- 
cultural features. ment (1863) returned as cultivated; and tillage must sine© 
then have made still further inroads on the 40,508 acres which were unculti¬ 
vated though cultivable. The parganah is studded with a host of fine mango- 
groves, but, except in a few villages of tappa Deoria, no traces of fortxst survive. 
Salempur boars, in fact, all the appearance of a loog-sottlod country* Its hus¬ 
bandmen, especially the Kurmis of Deoria, are laborious and skilful agricul¬ 
turists. Blit beyond the cliarrn of verdant cultivation, almost iinintorrupted 
save by shady groves, tho landscape has few attractions. Tliough in the north 
a slight ridge or two may bo sighted, the parganah as a whole is wofully flat. 
Its surface is drained by several livers flowing sontliwarcls to swell the 
Gb%ra. Besides those already mentioned are some of a smaller order, such 
as the Kasli and Kuura. Of many lagoons, the chief are those named the 
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Takia, Daiirara, and Gurer. Sucli streams and lagoons between them provide 
ample means of irrigation. But as water lies near the surface wells also can 
be dug at a small expense. 

Its wealth of irrigation, indeed, almost secures the parganah from the 
visitations of famine. Floods, and not droughts, are the natural calamities 
which here are most to be dreaded. Inundations from the Ghagra sometimes 
sweep off the autumn rice and interrupt the sowings for the spring 

harvest. By herbivorous marauders cultivation is seldom troubled. The 
parganah is markedly devoid of game. The waterfowl and the snipe which 
haunt the margins of lagoons furnish the only sport obtainable. In spite of 
the abundant moisture the climate is fairly healthy. But in the rainy season 
fever prevails, and at all seasons the inhabitants of some villages suffer from 
goitre igliegh). The soil is in most parts the light loam known as doras ; but 
there are also a few patches of the sand (bjdua) and clay {mattigdr)^ whereof 
that loam is a mixture. The calcareous bhdt or chauridr hhdt present them¬ 
selves as usual in the neighbourhood of the Eapti, where surgarcane is widely 
grown. 


This and poppy are the parganah’s most valuable products. Like 
potatoes and other vegetables, the latter is most success¬ 
fully grown by the Deoria Kiirmis. The clay patches 
along the brinks of streams or lagoons are utilized for the growth of fine 
winter rice (^Aghani\. Tappa Khakhundu is famous for its splendid fields of 
arhar pulse. Cotton cultivation is little understood, and therefore little 
practised. The name of bdjra millet is unknown. But as elsewhere, the 
principal staples of tlie spring harvest are barley and wheat. 

The manufactures of Salempur are insignificant ; but those which are 
Trade and commu- important have been mentioned in the article on 

uicatioQs. principal mart, Parhaj. The most noticeable centres 

of trade, next to Barhaj, are Larh, Majhauli, Salempiir, and Bhiagari of 
tappa Haveli. In the last class may be placed such mere market-villages 
as Bhagalpur, Rajpur, Kaparwar, Paina, Khanap^r, Karaundi, Samogar, Bal- 
wan, and Khakhundu. At Bhagalpur, Baikunthpur, and Sohanag are held 
great yearly fairs described in the article on each. The roads which connect all 
these places with one another and with surrounding parganalis are unmetalled 
fair-weather lines, four of the second and three of the third class. But the Gha¬ 
gra, the Rapti, and the Little Gandak may be deemed the chief trade-routes. 
The two first are navigable for the whole, and the last for t\vo-thirds of tha 
year. 
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Leading families. 


Antiquities. 


History. 


The chief proprietors,” writes Mr. Crooke,’^ are Brahmans and Raj¬ 
puts. The leading Rajput families are the great Bison house of Majhaulij 
with ofishoots at Baikunthpur, Dharamner, Bhingariy 
Khanapar, Bairauna, Karaundi, and Kaparwar. Among the 
Brdhmans the most important families are the Misrs of Piyasi, Dogari, and 
Rewaii, and the Tiwfuds of PinrL The Ohaubaria Rajputs are mentioned in 
the notes on Majbauli and Surauli. 

There are several remains of considerable antiquity, such as the Bud¬ 
dhistic pillars at Bliagalpur and Kaliaon ; the Jain or 
Brahmanical temples at Khakhundu and Bliaraiili (tappa 
Deoria) ; the forts at Bhfigalpiir, Surauli, and Nai ; the shrine at Sohanag ; 
ruins of various kinds at Sahiya, Ranighat, Bary^rpur (tappa Kachiuir), 
Bairatina, Khonda (tappa Kuipura) and Bamlini (ta])pa Deoria) ; besides 
iiuunnorable di/iS or village mounds, all over the pargariali attributed by 
popular rumour to Bhars and Thfirus.” 

In those Bhars or Thdrus, who were perhaps Buddhists or Jainas, tradi¬ 
tion discovers the earliest inhabitants of the parganah. 
The first Arymi colony seems to have been founded about 
1700 by Bissu Son Bison, first raja of Majhauli ; but in the article on 
that place will bo found all that need be said of him and his doscendantsi, At 
the end of the sixteenth century the pargauah formed part of Dehwapara 
Kuhana, which included also Sidhua-Jobna and Shahjahaapnr. In the middle 
of the eighteenth, the power of its raja saved Salompur from the ravages of the 
Banjaras. The year 1801 saw it coded to the British and iucludod in its present 
district. The land-tax demands since then assessed on the parganah liave boon 
Es. 67,035 in 1803; Rs. 67,737 in]806 ;Rs. 82,158 in 1809; Es. 88,141 
in 1813; Rs. 2,23,709 in 1840 ; and Rs. 2,90,740 in ISGS. 

Semra ox* Simara, an agricultural village in tappa Lehra of parganah 
Havoli, stands not far cast of the unmotalled road from G()rakli|)ur to Jjaiitan, 
36 miles north-by-west of the former. It contained in 1872 but 515 inhabi¬ 
tants, and is remtu-kablo only as the site of a first-class polico-staiion. 

Semra Ilardeo is the site of a district post-office in tappa Bargfi.on- 
Chaura of parganah Sidluia-Jobna. Adjoining the Ghampdran frontier, it lies 
48 miles in a direct lino oast-by-north of Gorakhpur. It in 1872 had 2,096 
inhabitants. 

SiiXHJAnXNimE, a parganah of the Ilata tahsil, is bounded on south-east 

and north-east by parganah Kidhua-Jobna ; on north north-east l>y parganah 

^ * FroRi whoBa iiotcB aiidirum tUo scUlcuicut report ul Rubu PliUi Mohan thijs article has 
Been ciuefly compiled. 
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Haveli; on west eonth-west by a short length of Haveli and a long length of 
pargaiiah Silhat; on south south-west by parganah Salempur. The whole 
of the boundary with Silhat is furnished by the DuraneM ; a small part of 
that with Salempur by the same river ; small parts of those with Salempur and 
Haveli by the Little Gandak; a great part of that with Haveli by the Mohan ; 
and a great part of that with Sidhua-Jobna by the Khatiua. The parganah 
had in 1878 an area of 88,432 acres and a land-revenue of Bs. 78,454. It is 
divided into nine tappas, named Bachauli, Bhatni, Ghakdiya, Nagv^a, Pariapar, 
Patnan, BhainsMabar, Majhua, and T^rakuhva. And it contains 258 of the 
revenue divisions called villages (mauza). 

According to the census of 1872 it had 246 inhabited sites, whereof 83 

^ , had less than 200 inhabitants; 118 between 200 and 500 ; 38 

Population. 

between 500 and 1,000; 6 between 1,000 and 2,000 ; and 
one between 2,000 and 3,000. 

The population numbered 81,562 souls (38,272 females), giving 591 to 
the square mile. Classified according to religion there were 70,850 Hindus, 
(33,207 females) ; 10,711 Musalmans (5,065 females), and one Christian. Dis¬ 
tributing the Hindu population among the four great classes, the census shows 
5,224 Brahmans (2,445 females); 2,961 E4jputs (1,392 females); and 2,330 
Baniyas (1,031 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is included 
in the other castes,” which show a total of 60,335 souls (28,339 females). 
The principal Brahman sub-division found in this parganah is the Kanaujija 
(5,138). The chief EAjput clans are the Ponwar (666), Chandel, Sakarwal, 
Bais, Kausik, and Chauh^n. The Baniyas belong to the Kandu (1,882), Agarwil, 
Baranwa^ and Kasaundhan sub-divisions. The most numerous among the 
other castes are the DosMh (2,020), Gound^ (2,024), Teii (2,645), Ahir (9,207), 
Lohdr (1,738^, Hajjam (1,179), Chamar (7,529), Dhobi (1,282), Kahar (1,548), 
Kunni (9,885), Bhar (2,515), Mallah (1,003), Nuniya (1,757), Kalw4r (2,118), 
and Kamangar (1,018). The following clans comprise less than one thousand 
members each:—Bind, Sonar, Kahar, Dom, Bar^yi, Pasi, Mali, Bansphor, 
JBair£gi, Bari, Atith, Khakrob, Kisd.n, Halwai, Khadera, Beldar, Kumar, 
Baheliya, and Jaiswar. The Musalmans are Shaikhs (8,598), Sayyids (10), 
Mughals (44), Pathans (1,369), and unspecified. 

Shahjahanpur is a flat and well-cultivated tract which, adjoining as it 
Physical and agri- ^oes Salempur, can hardly be called very fertile. Bueha- 
cultural features. (1835) mentions it as consisting chiefly of waste land 

covered by long dismal grass and stunted trees ; but tillage has since then 
advanced across it with rapid strides. Of the total area 61,220 acres were at 
^ See article on parganah Bkaudpdr^ footnote concerning this cagte. 
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assessment (1862) returned as cultivated and 15,113 as culturable. In tappa 
Pariapar the general monotony of level is relieved by a few sandhills from 10 
to 30 feet high, which form the continuation of a ridge which divides part of 
Silhat from part of this parganah. But the only difference of elevation else¬ 
where is the slight difference between the watersheds and the basins 

{kachlidr) of the Duranchi, the Mohan, and the Little Gandok. All these rivers 
in the rainy season overflow their banks ; and in winter, when the floods have 
subsided, their basins are cultivated. The Little Gandak winds from north to 
south through the whole length of the parganah. The abrupt ascent from its 
low banks to the uplands is gnawed into many ravines by the drainage 
descending to the river. The soils of the watersheds are loam {doras) and clay 
(matti^ar and kurail). The calcareous hlidt soil is found along the edges of 
streams ; and the sandy balaa is found in spots whore, as in the part of Fariapar 
just mentioned, the west-wind has driven it across from Silhat. The crops 
produced by these soils are just the same as described in the article on parganah 
Salempur. 

Those crops are the pai’ganalfs only important product. As before noticed, 
Trade and comma- Shilhjahanpur has only one village with over 2,000 inhabi- 
nications. tants, and it cannot therefore be expected to possess any 

manufiictures worthy of mention. At Hetimpur, indeed, arc a small dying 
business and a few sugar factorios. But trade is on the whole minute, and 
communications are therefore scarce. Through the parganah, near the nortlmni 
border, runs the unmotallod Gorakhpur aixcl Kasia road. On this the villages 
of HiUa and Hetimpur are situate; and from this two other unmotallod lines 
pass south south-westwards into Silhat and Salempur. On one of them stands 
Tarakiilwa. 

In the beginning of the fifteenth century Shfihjahanpur and part of the 
neighbouring Sidhua-Jobna Avero seized, probably from 
the aboriginal Bhars, by the Knj()ut Medium Singh. Also 
called Madan Sen, he was perhaps the samo raja of Saran and Champa ran as 
gave the Muhammadan govortmrs of those tracts so much trouble. It is not 
unlikely that his descendants acknowledged themselves tributary to the Afghan 
princes of Bengal; for when towards the close of ilia sixteenth century Akbar 
crushed those princes, the rtija of MajhauU was allovvodto annex this parganah. 
Medhan Singh’s family were extirpated, and their lands i)arcollod out amongst 
the victorioiis Bisens. Towards the close of the samo reign (I5i)6) Bhahja- 
hinpur formed part of the great Dehwapara-KIu liana parganah, in the Gorakh¬ 
pur division of the Oudh province^ 

^ Bat sec also p. 


IHsbory. 
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Its present name is derived from a still existin ^ village within its limits ; 
and that village, again, was perhaps called after the emperor Shahjahan 
(1628-58). The parganahwas ceded by Oudh to the British in 1801, and 
since then has been assessed with the following land-revenues Rs. 15,734 
in 1802; Rs. 10,645 in 1806; Rs. 11,242 in 1809 ; Es. 12,406 in 1813 ; Rs. 
39,445 in 1840 ; and Rs. 77,070 in 1862. 

SiDHUA“JoBN*A, a parganah coinciding with the Kasia sub-division and 
Padrauna tahsil, marches on north-east-hy-east with the Champdran district, 
the Great Gandak river and one of its former beds affording in places a bound¬ 
ary. On west north-west the frontier is supplied by parganas Tilpnr and 
Haveli, on west south-west by parganahs Haveli, Shahjahan pur, and Salempur ; 
and on south-by-east by the Saran district. The border with Tilpur is formed 
by the Little Gandak, and with part of Shahjahanpnr by the Khanua branch 
of that river. Parganah Sidhua-Jobna had in 1878 an area of 593,990 acres 
and a land-revenue of Rs. 3,37,202. It is divided into 22 tappas, Batsara 
or Batesara, Nagwan or Naugawan, P^pur, Dandtipur, Bansi-Chiriagora, 
Bargaon-Chaura, Pakri-Gangrani, Sandi, Parwarpar, Mainpur-Sabakhor, 
Bhalua, R^mpiir-Eagha, Ranipur-Dh£b, Pirthipur, Dhuria-Bijaipur, Sipahi- 
Kuchia, Jhankaul-Gangi-tikar, Kban, Malsil-Sareini, Badnraon-Bbasni, Haveli, 
and Bauk-Jogni. The parganah contains 1,295 of the revenue divisions known 
as villages {manza). 

According to the census of 1872 it possessed 1,251 inhabited sites, of 
which 544 had less than 200 inhabitants; 487 between 
opu ation. ^ between 500 and 1,000 ; 52 between 

1,000 and 2,000 ; 6 between 2,000 and 3,000 ; and 1 between 3,000 and 5,000. 
The only towns containing more than 5,000 inhabitants were Padranna and 
Amwa. 

The population in 1872 numbered 417,641 souls (194,086 females), 
giving 799 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 
356,377 Hindus (165,646 females) and 61,264 Musalmans (28,440 females). 
Distributing the Hindu population among the four great classes the census 
shows 28,480 Brahmans (13,228 females) ; 13,616 Rajputs (6,195 females), 
and 11,643 Baniyas (5,429 females) : whilst the great mass of the population 
is included in the other castes ” of the census returns, which show a total 
of 302,638 souls (140,794 females). The principal Brahman sub-division found 
in this parganah is the Kanaujiya (28,089). The chief Rajput clans are the 
Bais (1,727), Chandel, Ponwar, Kausik, Solankhi, and Chauhan. The Baniyas 
belong to the Kandu (8,375), Agarwal, Baranwar, Unai, and Kasaundhan 
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.snb-divisiona. .Tlio most nnmeroiivS among tho other CMastos arc the Ahir (41,088) 
Kori (40,238), Cham'ir (37,477), GoumP (13,401), Teli (13,107), Lohar (7,481), 
Hajjam (5,354), Dhohi (5,752), Bind (2,915), and Kuluir (2,090). Besides these, 
tho following tribes comprising less than one thousand meinbors each are found 
in tho parganali :—SatAvar, Gadiiriya, Kurmi, Bhar, Ma,llah, Noju^ya, Kfiyath, 
Musahar, Kalvvfir, Rajhliar, Sonar, Kamangar, Kaluir, Doin, Barhai, Barilyi, 
Bliat, r/isi, That,bora, Slab, Ibhisphor, Bairagi, Jogi, Bari, Atith, Khatik, 
Kliakrob, Kisan, ITahvtn, Khadera, Bharblnlnja, Beldir, Kumar, Bahcdiya, 
and Jaiswar. Tlio Musalinans arc Shaikhs (33,897), Sayyids (183), Mughals 
(84 ), Pathfina (2,551), and unspecified. 

An extensive tract straggling from tho wild and marshy Tariii to the 

verge of the fertile Saran, Sidlma-Johna proBents a great 

Physical and aixri- variety of physical and agricultural foatnros. The distiiic- 
ciiltural features. ^ n i i 

tions ol: surlace are, however, clnolly duo to tlio presence 

or absence of forOvSt, and to tho nearness or divStanco of iiio Groat Gandak 

river. Northwards, in tappa Batsara, there is still some woodland left ; and 

aiiothor fringe of trooH oxtonds along tho bank of tho Little Gandak into 

tappa Nagwan. Like most streams rising in tho lower llimalaya, the Groat 

Gandak is at first most fi<d<lo in its .choice of a plains bed. KSvvollen by fresh- 

Cits, it {fimost yearly cuts some now course through tho light argillaceous 

soil. It still more often overflows, and tho deposits loft by its floods are far 

from fertilizing, Tho knowledge,’' writes Mr. Lnmsden, ^‘^tliat what is 

now a rich sheet of paddy (riciO cultivation may next year become tho bod of 

a now ehannol must needs afluct the state of cultivation and the pursuits of 

tho inhabitants, A disinclination to expend capital in carrying out improYO- 

monts and extending cultivation, an inferior kind of agriculture, and tlio 

preponderance of shepherds and herdsmen amongvst tho inhabitantB ; these 

and mjiny other like peculiarities arc all to bo traced, dinudly or indirectly, 

to the CJreat Gandak ami its nuinorous branches.*^’ Ihdow tappa Ruinpur 

Dhfd), h()wov( 3 r, tho river liccomos loss capricious and adopts one regular and 

‘well-defined clinnnol. Unlike its major namesake, tho Little Gandak is ash^ady 

river, seldom guilty of inundations. Tho only other streams which need he 

'mentioned are the Jhanlhi and Biinri, both rising in tho parganah itself ; and 

the Kh^nua, which crosses its south-western corner. 

But if the parganah differs from place to place, it has also some features 
which arc conimon to its whole area. Such are the numerous shallow lagoons, 
oonnootod by watercourses, and tho smaller ponds, natural and artificial. Such 
^ See. speculation on the identity of this caste in one ol the footnotes to tho artiido on, par- 
i ganah Blmu^pdn 
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ure the large mango-groves and bambu clumps everywhere sighted, and 
such are the village homesteads whose neat and often tiled mud huts crown 
every convenient eminence. 

It must not froin the last expression be inferred that Sidhoa-Jobna 
shows any sudden or striking inequalities of level. In its centre and south 
tlie country is described as undulating slightly ; and between the watersheds 
and basins of rivers some trifling difference of elevation is of course visible. 
But like most of the district the parganah may ba defined as a plain sloping 
gently south south-eastwards. On the watersheds ‘the soils are chiefly' loam 
(doras) and sand ihahia or dhiiBi) ; in the river basins chiefly the cliilkj-looking 
clay called hlidt. The latter, whieli occupies nearljr two-thirds of the whole 
cultivated area, does not require irrigation. And here it may be mentioned 
that of that cultivated area 35 per cent, was at assessment (1805) returned 
as watered, chiefly from lagoons, ponds, and streams. 


« The cultivated area was itself returned as 347,968 acres. But to this 
figure must be added a good deal of the unsurveyed waste-land grants (03,518 
acres) ; and tillage must since then have spread over much of the 128,041 
acres returned as cultivable. All the ordinary crops of the spring and autumn 
harvests are produced in fair quantity and quality. Sugar- 
cane has within the past 40 years become the staple growth 
of the parganah. There are iat least half a hundred native sugar factories, whose 


produce has under the name of hagalia gained an established place in the Calcutta 
Hiarkek Besides the usual kinds of rice is grown one called cJienawe or smgar, 
wliich*is almost peculiar to Sidhua-Johna.’- Neither indigo nor poppy is exten¬ 
sively cultivated. On the watersheds the chief autumn growths are rices, pulses, 
and maize ; on the bhat lands, rices, turmeric, capsicums, ginger, and cotton. 
The chief spring crops of the watersheds are wheat, barley, and the pulses 
gram and arhar; of the bhat l4nds, wheat, barley, and oil-plants. 

Several other products besides the crops require some brief notice. 

Small particles of gold are found mixed with the sands of 
Other products. Great Gandak ; and those sands are sometimes washed 

to find the precious metal. But the particles are far fewer than higher up- 
.stream, in the Nepal Tarai; and Mr. Lumsdea reckons that to recover Es. 10 
worth of gold must cost the sand-washers of Sidhua-Jobna almost double that 
amount in time and labour. In the south and south-east of the parganah 
flourishes a fair trade in saltpetre. In 1865 there were as many as 168 
Victories and four refineries of this mineral. The luxuriant pasturage along 

1 Supra p. 324, 

69 
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the banks of the Ganclak, and the remains of forest in the norths eneonrago a 
considerable business in hides, which are exported half-ciirod to Danapur or 
Calcutta. Hemp matting and saeking is extensively manufactured in the 
south-east ; and in the west is woven a strong but dirty-looking cloth called 
hoklL 


Marts. 


Hor the local produce 42 market towns and villages provide a sale. 

The most important emporia are Tiw^ripatti and Sahibganj, 
both on a branch of the Great Gandak; another Stihihgauj, 
on the waste-land grant of the late Mr. Syrn^ ; and Bagarganj on the Little 
Gandak. Other places which are noteworthy for less commericul reasons are 
Padrauna, Kasia, Tamkxihi, Kutahi, Kohrauliya, DhAnipatti, Bishanpura, 
Kampur-Borahfxn, Biinsgt'xon, Amwa, Taria-Siijiin, Ramkola, and Seinra- 
Hardeo^ About eight highways, all unmetalled, connect those pHcos with each 
other and surrounding parganahs. 

The principal road-centroa, that is the places where tlio largest number 
of the best roads moot, are Padrauna and Kasia. The linos whictli meet or 
cross at other places are not regularly bridged, and this defect, with the floods 
which often cover the country, causes the suspension of all wliooled traffic 
during tlie rains. But trade-routes are provided also by the Great Gandak, 
Froject for a Little its navigable branches, and its minor namesake. In the 
Oaiidak canal, moiisoon small boats ply the Little Gandak as far nortli as 

liagarganj. It was many years ago proposed by means of locks to convert 
this river into a navigation canal. The levels were so far as ascertained 
favorable, and the canal would have proved a great boon to the parganab. 
But tlio project has been almost forgotten. 

As sliown by tho remains at Padrauna and Kasia, Sidluia-Jobna is a 
tract of ancient civilization. Of its Biuhlhist history, 
however, nothing is known; and wo pass to the Hindu 
epoch. With as little truth probably as in most Hindu etymologies, the name 
of Sidhua is derived from the legend that it was a wilderness whore Imly men 
or suidhas came to perform austerities. But about tlie bogintung of the 
fifteenth century tho south of tlio parganah was annexed and coloni'^ed by 
Medban Singh, of whom something was said in the last article. When his 
descendants succumbed to tho Bisous, about 1580, the victors divided their 
conquest into several petty talukas or baronies. Such were Bansgfmn, 
B^mkola, Parw^irpdr, Sikhoni, and Sankhopar. At the end of the same six¬ 
teenth century the parganah formed part of tho great parganah of JDchw^ipura- 
^ See article on Vadrama^ of whleli tins Suhikganj is a suburb. 


History, 
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"Kuli&na, wiiicb included also Sliahjahanpur and Salempiin A sub-division of 
the Gorakhpur Government and Oudh province, Dehwapara had a State rental 
of Rs, 17,911.^ The smallness of this sum as compared with that paid bj a 
smaller parganah like Dhuriapar shows how much of the tract must at this 
time have been under forest. 

The Bisens gradually spread northwards, and about 1750 we find their 
chief, the raja of M ajhauli, granting Padrauna and other villages to a Kurmi 
retainer. How these villages become the nucleus of a great domain has been 
told above.^ From their original grantee is descended the rai of Padrauna* 
About 1765, on the cession of Bihar to the British, a Bhtiinhar chief, who was 
unwilling to acknowledge the new power, migrated from Baran into this par¬ 
ganah. Before his death he had accumulated the large tract of villages known 
as the Bank-Jogni taluka ; and from him the raja of Tamkdhi is descended.^ 
The Padrauna and Tamfcuhi families may be considered the leading families 
of the parganah. 

That parganah was ceded by Oudh to the Company in ISOl ; but until 
the settlement of the current revenue, in 1865, the Bank-Jogni and Padrauna 
talukas were always assessed separately. If we include them in the general 
reckoning, the following have been the demands imposed since cession on 
Sidhua-Jobna:—At the first settlement ^1802), Rs, 96,949; at the second (1806), 
Es. 87,195 ; at the third (1809), Rs. 80,361 ; at the fourth (1813), Rs. 83,668 ; 
at the fifth (1840), Rs. 2,24,477 • and at the current, Ks, 3AS?034. 

9 

SiLHAT, a parganah of the Hata tahsil, is bounded on east-by-north by the 
Durdnchi river, which severs it from parganah Siihat; on north-by-west and 
on west north-west by parganah Haveli, the river Majhna supplying in places 
a boundary ; on west and south south-west by the Rapti, which divides it from 
parganabs Bhauapar and Ghillupar ; and on south-east by parganah Salempur, 
a long part of the frontier being provided by the Kurna river, Siihat had 
in 1878 an area of 179,170 acres and a land revenue of Rs. 1,15,987, 
It is divided into 17 tappas, viz., Banchara, Binghpur, JNarayanpur- 
Chiurha, Kataura, Bakhira, Binayak, Cbiriaon, Paharpur, Idrakpur, 
Donth, Barnai, Gaura, Dhatura, Sirijam, Indupur, Nagwan-Tikar, and 
Madanpur, The parganah contains 477 of the revenue divisions known as 
villages {manza). 

According to the census of 1872 it possessed 441 inhabited sites, where¬ 
of 219 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 155 between 200 
Population. ^ between 500 and 1,000; 14 between 1,000 

1 7 , 1 7,6-10 ddms. But see aho p. 274. ^ 3 ^ 9 ^ 450-51. ® 401, 450, 
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and 2,000 ; 1 between 2,000 and 3,000 ; and 1 between S,000 and 5,000. Tire 
only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants was Rudarptir. 

The population numbered 135,847 souls (62,742 females), giving 485 to 
the square mile. Classified according to religion tlioro werc3 12(),500 Hindus 
(58,535 females) and 9,347 Musalmfms (4,207 females). Distributing the 
Hindu population among the four great classes, the census shows 11,629 
BrMimans (5,543 females); 6,452 Rajputs (3,071 fomulcs); and 3,252 Dani¬ 
yas (1,503 females); whilst the groat mass of the population is included in 
the other castes,’’which show a total of 105,167 souls (48,418 females). 
The principal Bruliman sub-division found in this pargana is the Kanaujiya 
(11,335). The chief Rfijput clans are tlio Ponwitr (1,441), Sarnct, Sakarvvfd, 
Bais, Solankhi, and Chauliau, The Daniyas belong to the Kaudu (1,523), 
Agarwdl, Baranw4r, and Ivasaundhan sul)-divisio]is. The most numerous 
among the other castes are tlio Bind (1,311), Dosadh*(1,342), Gound (1,911),’^ 
Toll (3,918), Koori (3,249), Alur (17,950), Loli4r (2,783), Haijum (1,756), 
Chamar (1,368), Dliobi (1,637), Ivahar (2,736), Satwfir (7,832), Kiinni (1,891), 
Bhar (4,950), MallAh (14,909), and Niiniya (5,420). Bosidos these, the Ibllovv- 
ing tribes comprising loss than oiio thousand moinbors each are found in tho 
parganah :—Kalwar, Ihljbhar, Somir, Kaiufingar, Kaliar, Dorn, Barbai, Barfiyi, 
Bhfit, IVisi, Thatliora, Mali, Bansphor, Bari, Atitb, Kliatik, Kisan, Halw4i, 
Bharbhunja, Ivori, Baholiya, and Jaiswar, Tho Musalmans aro Shaikhs 
(7,676), Sayyiils (53), Muglials (70), Patlians (948), and unspecifioJ. 

Except where broken by an occasional sand ridge, ilio surface of Silbat 
Fhysioal nnd agti- level. TIio general features of tlie Ian<ls(;ape aro almost 
cultural featiiruB, the same as in tlio neighbouring Sahunfutr. But in this 
parganali there is nuicli more forest. Though a largo IVingo of woodland, 
which a quarter of a contury ago shaded tho W(3st and south, has given way 
to enUivaiioo, a wilderness of stunted trees still stretelu's along tho banks of 
the Majhna to join the Kusmalu jungW'^ in parganah llavcli. After forming, 
as already noted, the frontier with that parganali, the Majlma crosses tins 
from north to soutli; and it is joined within Silhat by Iho Kurna. Along its 
banks and those of tho Kapti tho soil is the swam]>y and cluilky-Iooking clay 
known as e/mur d/uiL In tho north occur the ridges, of sand () hi-toly 
montionod. But the bulk of tho nioiill is loam (dimM). Of the cultivated 
area 98,258 acres wore at assessment (1,863) returned as cultivated and 23,984 
acres as cultivable. Though tho gram and urd |iiiIhcs are more extensively 
grown here than in Salernpur, the crops aro mainly those doscribed in the 
article on that parganah (r/. v.) 

* See article on pargaim Bimuapiir, population scciiou, note. ailL 
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Beyond the business in agricultural raw produce, Silhat has little 
Trade and commu- trade; but what little exists has been noticed under the 
uications. town, Eiidarpur. The parganah has 

many less important market villages, such as Madanpur, Sirijam, Rampur, 
Sohiauna, Gauri, Mathia, Patbarhat, Dharha, Parri, and Bakhira. Tv\o 
unmetalled roads of the second and three of the third class tap the principal 
places, and additional routes are provided by the Rapti and Majhna, both navi¬ 
gable when the roads are waterlogged. 

Remains at Rudarpur render it probable that the parganah was once a 

, stronghold of Buddhists. In those days the terms Bud- 

dhist and Bhar are likely to have been identical and we 
may suppose that, as elsewhere in the district, the earliest inhabitants w^ere 
Bhars. If so their peace was roughly disturbed about the middle of the 
fourteenth century, when the parganah became a bone of contention between 
the lately founded Barnet dynasty of Satasi and the older Bisen bouse of Maj- 
hauli. The war continued with brief intervals of peace for about a hundred 
years, and ended in the victory of the Bisens, who annexed the disputed tract. 

In the end of the sixteenth century Silhat was a part of parganah Haveli 
Gorakhpur. Prom this it was severed about 1680, when Radar, raja of Satasi, 
was ejected from Gorakhpur and made Rudarpur his capital. Through tho 
remainder of the Dehli rule, through the whole of the Oudh supremacy, and 
from the beginning of the British occupation until the great rebellion, the 
Satdsi rajas continued to flourish in Silhat. 

The progress of the parganah since its cession to the British (1801) may 
be proved by the steadily increasing demands imposed at successive settlements 
of land-revenue. These were:—^At the first settlement tl803), Rs. 8,516; at the 
second (1806), Rs. 9,283 ; at the third {1809), Rs. 12,657; at the fourth 
{1813), Rs. 16,461 ; at the fifth (1840), Rs. 54,300 ; and at the sixth (1863), 
Rs. 1,02,621. The sixth settlement is still current, but its demand has, as 
above shown, ris^en. 

SisWA-B^ziCE, a village in tappa Old Karhi of parganah Tilpur, lies 43^ 
miles north-east of Gorakhpur. It had in 1872 but 1,732 inhabitants ; and its 
only claims to notice are a parganah school and a house-tax. For the Cliauki- 
dari Act (XX. of 1856) is in force wuthin its limits. During 1877-78 the 
house-tax thereby imposed, with a trifling balance from the preceding year, 
gave a total income of Rs. 184. The expenditure, w^hich was solely on police, 
amounted to Rs. 144, Of the 385 houses in the village 142 were assessed 

1 Pp. 431-32. 
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with the tax, the incideneo being Re. 1-3-0 per house assessed, and Re. 0-1-7 
per bead of population. 

Sohanag/ a hamlet in tappa Mail and pargauali Salcmpur, stands about 
S miles south-west of Salempur and about 50 south-east of Gorakhpur. It in 
1872 had but 29 inhabitants. 

The hamlet is remarkable as containing an ancient tank and a large mass 
of ruins and sculptures apparently dating from the later Buddhistic epoch. 
The tank itself lies, like all ancient excavations of the kind, in a duo north 
and soulh direction. It is 146 laitds^ long and 77 broad, containing an area 
of 21\ highasJ^ West of it and extending along its entire length rises a mound 
varying in height and breadth. The extreme elevation is al)out 50 loot and 
the breadth in tlio widest part about 100. This rnound is formed chiefly of 
the large broad bricks charaotcrcstic of ancient buildings. It sooms never to 
have boon excavated, and it is impossible to say accurately what buildings it 
contained. But tlio highest part was probably a slnpa erected over some 
Buddhistic relics; and the lower portion (which shows traces of a (piadrangixlar 
building) a Buddhist monastery and apartments for ascetics. 

The ancient name of Solumfig is said to have been Ndgpur ; and it is 
believed to bo midway between Ajudiiia and Janukpur in the MuzalFariiur 
district, the capital of Janaka, king of Mithila and father of S(ta, At Miihila 
or Janakpur was hold the assembly of kings at which raja Janaka promiaed 
his daughter Sita to the prince who could bond the bow of Shiva. Now wiili 
tins bow, which was then in charge of Janaka, Bhiva luid con(|norecl the gods 
in the sacrifice of Daksha. Edma succeeded in the task ; and the BaraBii Bdtna 
succumbed to the superior power of the Rfuna Chimdra incarnation of Vishnu. 
Ho returned to Bohandg, and there did penance to recover his divinity. After 
this the shrine became ruined and tlio images were lost. Many years al’terwards, 
a king of Nepdl named Solian, who was grievously smitten \vith leprosy, 
sot forth to die at Kashi (Benares). Onlusw'ayhc hMltod at Btdiunag, and 
using the water of the tank was miraculously cured. In gratitude lie restored 
the slirities. Some accounts say that Bohan was a Bison Rajput ; hut others 
deny tins. At any rate some claim seems to have boon made by the Bisens of 
MajhauU to connect themsolvos in some way with the worship at Bohandg* 
The natural inference from the story is that on the revival of Brahmarm the 
ancient Buddhistic rites were revived. An exactly amiiogous ease is the restora- 
iion and re-identification of the Ajudhia holy places by kmg Vikramadiiyu of 
Hjjain. 

^ The whole of tluH article is hy Mr. Crooke. ® The (a* laJhn cciujUh a feet 7| 

inches. ^ /.(?., about 1S| acres, accorUiog to the proportion between bigba and uerc 

prevalent in this pargaaah. 
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The chief reniaiiis visible at Sohanag are now as follows. There is a small 
ruined brick enclosure containing a modem Hindu temple of the common type. 
In this shrine are four images, all doubtless Buddhistic. They are known as 
Chatarbhuj Narayan (the four-armed Vishnu), Parasiiramji, Kaber Bhandari 
(Kuber the storekeeper), and Ranchhor Tikam. The images of Parasuram and 
Kuber are engraved in Buchanan’s Eastern India ill., 363). 

But Buchanan never saw the place himself, and depended on the very im¬ 
perfect description of his pandit. In the same enclosure are some ruined 
ascetic’s cells and the remains of a small Mahadeo temple with a round black 
stone phallus, known as Maha Rudra Nath. The temple containing the chief 
images is said to have been built by Niwaz Singh, or commissioner 

under the rule of Oudh. It may perhaps be nearly a hundred years old, and 
probably dates from a period not long before our occupation of the district. 
On the highest point of the mound is a semi-minoas temple, containing a small 
black stone image representing a man with a woman in his lap. This is known 
as Gauri-shaukar or MahMeo and Pdrvafci, At the base of the mound, near the 
edge of the tank, is a small ruined temple containing a phallus and two black 
stone images in excellent preservation. They are said to represent Parasu- 
rama’s parents,—Jamadagni, son of Richika of the race of Bhrigu; and 
Renuka, daughter of raja Prasenajit. 

But both these statues are certainly Buddhistic, and have been appropriated 
by the Br^hmanical cultns. The phallus in this shrine is called the Jharkandi 
Mahadeo. On the edge of the tank are some remains of an ancient landing 
staircase; and under an adjoining p{paZ tree is a small Buddhistic figure known 
as Laukus,^ that son of Ramchandra who was miraculously "formed out of a 
handful of holy husa grass. In addition to the occasional visits of devotees to the 
shrine of Parasuram there is an annual fair held on the 3rd, bright half, Baisakh 
(April-May). At this gathering attend on an average 20,000 people. 
The real priests {pujariy of the shrine are the Ati'ths of Karwaniya in tappa 
Ballia of parganah Salempur, whose present representative is prior {mahant) 
Gaydpuri-Ji. The place is, however, practically in charge of a family 
of Bhdts, who own two-thirds of the village of Sohanag. Heokinandan 
L41, a lawyer of Gorakhpur, whose family live in the adjoining vil¬ 
lage of Pilauli, has succeeded in procuring a decree in the civil court for the 
tank and the ground on which the fair is held. 

Adjoining this ancient site is a modern shrine occupied by a body of 
Ramanandis. They have a Thakurdw^ra with images of Lachhman and 
1 Thft name seems, however, to have been compounded from those of both Rama’s sons, Lava 
and Kusha. 
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Jiinki and several ammonite fossils {Sdligrdm), The foniicler of this con¬ 
vent was Dharni-das, who was succeeded by the noted ascetic Jlwa Ramji. 
The latter disappeared on a pilgrimage, leaving behind him a stone cnp 
(/amdi) which he announced would fall to pieces on the day of his death. 
The cnp broke twelve years after his departure ; but no one knows where ho 
died. It is said that he could appear simultaneously at Solianag and Mathura, 
The snccession of ])riors since his time has been Tikaram^ Ganesh-clas, 
Karayan-das, Janki-das, Parasuram-das, Rameshwar-das, Ramparshad-das, 
and liatnsaran-d,4s, who at present occii})icstlio cushion. The tomb {saniddli) of 
Jfwa Ram-das,^ with his broken cup, is greatly vouerated. 

On the whole Solianag is a very interesting place and offers a good 
field for arcdueologiciil ex[)l()rai.ion. It seems to bo orio of a line of Buddlnst 
shrines extending from Dlnigalpur glnit on the Ciliagra to Kasia or Kusana- 
gara, the scone of I Judd ha’.s death. The intormcdiato stages were pcrliapa 
Kalnion, JSohanag, and Kliakhiuuln, in all of which Biulclhist remains exist. 

Sun AULT, a largo village in the tappa so named of parganah Salempur, 
li(‘,H aliout five miles south soidli-wcBt of Dcoria. Its population amountod 
in 1872 to 424 ])ersons. 

Here arc the remains of an extensive fort, covering an area of about 
22 acres. TIio sit,e is overgrown with scrub, but clearly defined l>y the still 
visible traces of a surrounding ditch. Within are throe large masonry wells, 
and the remains of a fourth with stops descending into its shaft. The village 
is held by Ohaubaria Kajputs, wlio are said to take their name ironi parga- 
luih Chatibar in Saran. Legend assorts that tlioy wore settled here by a raja 
of Majhaidi, wlio wished tliern to watch his frontier; and that iho fort was built 
about lO generations ago by one Dambar Sahi. It was destroyasd sliorily 
before the British occupation ,^1801) liy one of the Oudh nawab's deputies. 
There ia a superstition that any one attempting to plough wdiliiu the fort 
immediately dies. 

Tamk^hi or Tamakhoi, a village of tappa Ilavoli and parganah 
Sidhua-Jobna, stands on the unmetallcd road from Sanuir to Tiidari patti, 55 
miles ©ast-by-south of Gorakhpur. It had in 1872 but 70H inhabitants ; 
and IS hero noticed solely as the site of an imperial post-ofiico and the seat 
of the Tamkuhi rAja? 

Tahakulwa, a village of the tappa so named in parganah Shahjahaii-- 
pur, stands on the unmatullud Kasia and Barhaj road, 40 miles south south¬ 
east of Gorakhpur. Its population amountod in 1872 to 1,020 persons. 

^ Afi no one knows whore he aiecl, this tomb is probably a cenotaph. « Supra, p. 40L 
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Tarakulwa is situated on a great mound of sand, and its climate is considered 
good. It has a district post-office and a first-class police-station, with cattle- 
pound attached. 

Taeia Sujan is the site of a third-class police-station and district 
post-office in tappa Haveli of parganah Sidhua-Jobna. It lies at a considera¬ 
ble distance from any road, 56 miles east-by-south of Gorakhpur ; and in 
1872 had 2,101 inhabitants. 

Tilpue, a parganah of the Mahdrajganj tahsil, is bounded on north 
north-east by the Chamo4ran district and Nepal, the border with the former 
being provided by the Great Gandak river; on north-west by the Jharrei river, 
which severs it from parganahs Binayakpur and Haveli; on its concave south¬ 
western frontier by the latter parganah ; on east south-east by parganah 
Sidhua-Jobna, and again for a short distance by the Great Gandak and Cham- 
pdran. Tilpur had in 1878 an area of 183,764 acres and a land-revenue of 
Es. 48,575. It is divided into seven tappas, called Old Karhi, New Karhi, 
Bharatkand, Domakand khas, Sukarhari, and SonarL It contains 339 of the 
revenue divisions known as villages (mauza). 

According to the census of 1872 it possessed 251 inhabited sites, where¬ 
of 155 had less than 200 inhabitants; 79 between 200 
Population, between 500 and 1,000 ; and 4 between 

1,000 and 2,000. 

The population numbered 57,021 souls (26,859 females), giving 199 to 
the square mile. Classified according to the religion, there were 50,164 Hin¬ 
dus (23,590 females) ; 6,853 Mnsalmans (3,267 females), and 4 Christians. 
Distributing the Hindu population among the four great classes, the census 
shows 3,370 Brahmans (1,617 females); 772 Eajputs (373 females); and 1,841 
Baniyas, (821 females); whilst the great mass of the population is included in 
the “ other castes,” which show a total of 44,179 souls (20,779 females). The 
principal Brahman sub-division found in this parganah is the Kanaujiya 
(3,145). The chief Eajput clans are the Samet (152) and Ohauhan, G?he Bani¬ 
yas belong to the Kanda (1,224), Agarahri, Barauna,^ Unai, and Kasaundhan 
sub-divisions. The most numerous amongst the other castes are the Teli 
(1,832), Koeri (1,535), Ahir (6,225), Chamar (6,077), Dhobi (1,050), Kahar 
(1496), Kurmi (1,714), Mallab (1,450), Nuniya (3,047), andMusahar (2,444). 
Besides these, the following tribes comprising less than one thousand members 
each are found in the parganahBind, Dosadh,Go’und,® Lobar, Hajjam, Sat war, 

I See article on parganah Dhuriapdr, population section, note. ® Article on parganah 

BhaudpdTi population section, note. 
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Gadariya, Kayatli^, Kalwdr, Bajbhar, Sondr, Kamangar, Dom, Barhai, Barayi^, 
Bhat, Piisi, Thafchera, Mali, Bansphor, Jogi, Bairagi, Bari, Khatik, Kluikrob^ 
Kisan, Halwai, Kumar, Kori, Bahelija, Gosain, and Jaiswdr. The Musai- 
mans are Shaikhs (6,436), Sayyids (27), Mughals (18), Pathans (311), and 

unspecified. 

The parganah may be divided into two portions. Its larger or northern 
Physical and agri- division may be deemed a part of the Tarfii, while its 
cTiltaral features. southern is an open and fairly cultivated plain resembling 
the bulk of the district. In the former tract must be placed tappas Sonari, 
Siikarhdri, Bomakand, Bharatkand, and the northern half of tappa Klids. These 
are regions of reserved forest, large grass prairies, patchy and slovenly cul¬ 
tivation, poor hamlets, and morass. In the southern tract arc included the 
other half of Khas and tappas New and Old Karhi, Hero, as already men¬ 
tioned, are found freedom from forest and a fairly extensive cultivation. 

Of the total area 59,175 acres wore at the land-assessment of 1865 returnccl 
as cultivated. But this estimate excludes the cultivation of waste-land grants ; 
and since it was framed tillage must have made still further annexations 
amongst the 46,386 acres which wore returned as cultivable, though fallow. 
The soil consists chiefly of the sandy loam called doras ; but there is a good 
deal of clay {matUydr) and a small amount of the almost pure sand named 
halm. So groat is the natural moisture of the earth that the ordinary crops 
canbeproducod in abundance without artificial irrigation. Watoi', indeed, lies at 
an average depth of but 8 feet from the surface ; and of the total cultivation 
not quite 20 per cent, is recorded as watered. Wells are used, not for fields, 
but for the purposes of human life. The usual sources of what little irrigation 
exists are not wells, but streams and lagoons. 

Chief of the former arc the Little Gandak watering the eastern, and the 
Malawa the western tappas. But there are many minor water-courses, such as 
Chandan, the Khokara, the Hirna, the Soleh, and the Ghorburwa, Most if not 
all of these rise in the parganah itself. The lagoons are of the usual type— 
reedy swamps which with the approach of summer gradually dry, But the 
form of some shows that they wore once bends in the bods of rivers. Like its 
neighbour parganahs Tilpur is subject to extensive inundations. But owing 
to the sandy nature of the soil these rapidly disappear. 

As usual in watery tracts, autumn rice is the staple of the parganah. 

Products, trade, JFor the spring harvest are grown a large quantity of wheat 
and communications. ^ smaller quantity of chick-pea, (e/iana) barley, lontils, 

{mmdr)) and mustard Fruit is supplied by 1,600 acres of grove or 
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orciard. The wild hemp whieh provides an intoxicating drag, grows 

like a weed in the fields. Catechu is tapped from innumerable khair acacias- 
But except in the vegetable kingdom, Tiipnr has no products worthy of 
mention.. Its trade is extremely limited, and its markets are of the agricultural 
order. Such are Nichlavah Siswa, and Mithaura, with their minor rivals, Endra-' 
pur, Harilapur, Bilahikpur, Barhia, Chatia, Madanpura, and Chauk. Tdtibhsri 
and Kotibhar are important on other than commercial grounds. The southern 
part of the par^anah is fairly provided with communications. Four unme- 
talled roads run northwards to meet and end at Nichlaval, whilst a fifth 
crosses three of them in a westerly direction. 

In the fourteenth century the principality of Butwal, with its capital at 
the foot of the Nepal hills, was founded by an adventurer 
of uncertain origin. This Makhund Singh, or his des¬ 
cendants, gradually seized the whole of Bindyakpur and Tilpur from the Tha- 
rds. It is probable that before the end of the sixteenth century Tilpur had 
been separated from the rest of this petty kingdom, as a fief for younger sons. 
The parganah is at all events mentioned as a distinct sub-division in Akbar’s 
(1596), which adds that there is a brick castle at Tilpur ; but no town 
or village thus called remains. The name of Tilak was perhaps common in the 
Butwal family. For after a prince so named Tilpur is said to have been called ; 
and with another prince so named the parganah is connected in the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. This Tilak II. had held Tilpur as a fief from his 
cousin, the raja of Butwal; but resenting another’s suzerainty, he declared 
himself an independent raja. Calling in the aid of the warlike hucksters known 
as Banjaras, he for long resisted the power of BiitwaL But the internecine 
conflict led probably to arrears of revenue. About 1750 the naw^b of Oudh, the 
nominal ruler of the district, sent a large force to realize the land-tax. That 
force first defeated Tilak Sen’s son, and afterwards came to terms with the 
Butwal raja. In accordance with those terms, or by right of the sword, the 
latter re-annexed Tilpur, 

Ceded to the English in 1801, Tilpur was a few years afterwards annexed 
hy the Nepalese, who, having defeated the raja of Butwal, chose to consider it 
as still a part of his domains. The Nepalese war followed, and the Nepalese 
themselves disappeared. In the course of the campaign, however, Nichlaval and 
other places suffered from their incursions. After the great rebellion (1857- 
58) a northern strip of the parganah was granted to their descendants in 
reward for friendly services against the rebels. Amongst those rebels was the raja 
of Butwal, whose family had for two generations been settled at Nichlaval. 
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Bis estates were confiscated and Lis title attainted. Since it became a Bridsli 
possession Tilpnr lias been assessed with the following land-revennes Rs, 9,803 
in 1803 /Rs. 9,821 in ISOS; Rs 7,646 in 1809; Rs. 11,470 in 1813; 
Rs. 41,501 in 1840 ; and Rs. 41,888 in 1865# The increase which has taken 
place since the last date is chiefly due to the fact that the demands then 
assessed w’^ere in many cases progressive. 

TtiTlBHAar, a village in the extreme northern corner of the parganah ' 
just described, adjoins the frontiers of Nepal and parganah Binayakpur. Situ¬ 
ated on the banks of the Jliarrci river in tappa Sukarliari, it lies 57 miles north 
3iorth-east of Gorakhpur. It is far distant from any road, and its population 
was in 1872 limited to 1,468 persons. But Tutibhiiri is noticeable as the 
site of a third-class police-station and district post-office. 
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boundaries, area, & c . 


BaSTI/ a district of the Benares Division, is for 88 miles on ilie nortli- 
north-easfc bounded by the kingdom of Nepal ; for 98 miles 

Boiiiidaries, area, &,e. ’ . , i i . 

on the west-norfch-west by the uronda district; lor 02 miles 
on the south-south-west by the Ghagra river, which severs it from the district 
of Faizabad ; and for 95 miles on the east by the Gorakhpur district. For east 
might, perhaps, bo written east by south ; but for purposes of simplicity we 
need hardly reeogniise more than sixteen points of the compass. The British 
tahsiis which march with BasLi are Utraula and Begamgarij of Gouda ; Faiza- 
bad and Akbarpur of Faizabad ; and Bansgaoo, Gorakh[)ur, and Maharajganj 
of Gorakhpur. 

I'he district extends from 23'' f.K'' to 27'' 30^ IF north latitude, and 
from 82*’ 17'' to 83" 19"^ 30''’ cast longitude. Its total area by the latest 
oLHcial statement^ was 1,784,049 acres, or something over 2,787|* square 
miles. Basti is, tlieroforo, over 13 Ksquare miles larger thari Lincolnshire. 
Its iengih from north to south varies between 52 and 68, with a moan 
of GO miles; its breadth from cast to west between 28 and 52 miles, with a 
mean of 40. The number of villages is rctiirnod as 7,524. The population, 
1,446,905 in I8G5, had in 1872 risen to 1,472,994, or about 528 persons to 
the square mile. But of both area and population further details will bo given 
in part III. of this notice. 

For purpuaes of aiministration, general and liscal, Basil is divided info 5 
Adininistrative t‘disils or sub-collcctoratos, over'wlvich are distributed 8 pai> 
siub-divi»ions. ganas or baronies. Here, as in Gorakbpur, we note the uri'- 
itsiuil feature of parganalis lying partly in one and partly in anoiher talisiL 
Bui; though poss(3Ssing separate roeords tlio parganalis arc as adtnitiistraiivo luirts 
almost obsolete. The divisions of civil and criminal justicjo arc respoctiv(dy the 
petty judgeship ( munsr/i ) and the police-(nrcle ( l/uma ). Of the Ibrmer there are 
3, whereof one, Bansgiion, is shared witli the (lorakhpur district; of tlie 
latter there arc 26. '’But the following synopsis Will show at a ghuuu) the 
various divisions, tlieir equivalents at the close of the sixtcenili century, and 
their modern land-revenuo, area, and po})iilation. 

prirolpal materials for this notice have been the Hcttlemont. report,a of Messrs. H. 
Je F. Wynne, c. ft., n. Wilson, o h., and T. J. White* 1861-65; MarthCft (Buchanan^ft) 

Jrtdia^ 1838 ; and the notes of Meftsr.s* I\ Wipjnun, o. ft.* and .L B. 1'honiHon, c, s. Ihit !)eHi(les 
these fthouW be mentioned the eensu.s reports oil 1,87a and forrm^r years ; the anmial reports of 
ll;e variouB Government Departments ; the recor<lft of the Board ot: itevenucs and brief tnenaj * 
randa by different ofHcers now or formerly posted in tbc district. KererenccH to otlior autlio 
rlties, such as Eniotds Jtaces and BLstona?is, or Bherring^ft Ca6ie»t will be found in the text or fool- 
notes. The British districts whicli surround Basti on three sides have all been dcHcrfbed in the 
Gazetteers of Oudh and the North-Western Provinces, Prom ono of diHiricts, tbu*akli- ' 
pur* Basti was severed in 1865 only. It follows, therefore, that tl\e scope of this notice is con- 
siderably lessoned, and that the Basti monograph will, in many respoetH, bo little more than an 
appendix to that of Gorakhpur. Hlovernment Circular No. 70A., dated 4ih duly, 1878. 

This estimate e.xcdndes three outposts or stations of the fourth class. But it'indudes 
' two which, before the end of thc.curwjatdlnanciftlyciw (1880-81)? will be raised from the fourth 
cUiSB to the third. 
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Tahsi'L 


Fargaaali. 


Bomaria- 

ganj. 


Bansi 


Haraia (late 
Captain 
ganj). 


l.Rasulpnr 
Ghaus, 

S.Ratanpnr, 
B a n s i J. 
(western por- 
, tion). 
|Ratanpur Bansi 
IB, (eastern 
portion). 

S- Binayakpur, 

4, Amorha 


T , , I Band in 1678. 

j incladed j revenuei”- 

bj Akbar’s; (exdud-igQyg 
institutes — .square 
(1569)in-~ 


Rasul 

|piir Gbaus. 

jBatan p u r- 
Magh a r 
and Ka 
tab la. 
Ditto ... 


Binaj a k 
par. 

Amorba or 
Amodb 


Rihlapara, 


Basti 


5. Aurangabad 
^ a g a r I. 

(western por- 
tion). I 

6. Mansurnagar Mandwa. 56,792; 

R C { T ” I 


Rihlapara, j 56,401 


Basti I., 

(western por¬ 
tion). 

, Auranga bad- 
N a g a r II. 

(eastern por- 
, tion). . 

5? Mansurnag a r.lMandwa 

Basti ll.^ 

(eastern por¬ 
tion). . 

$f 7. Mahauli I. Mahaiili... 

(westernpor 
tion). 

Si ... 8. Has a n p n r 
Maghar I. 

(western por¬ 
tion), ' 

Khalilabad H a h a u I i II. 

(eastern por- 
. tion). 

.j Hasan pur-Mag¬ 
har ir. (mid¬ 
dle portion). 


Total 


jRatanp u r 
Maghar. 

[Mahanli, 


Ratan pur 
Maghar. 



Basti and 
Bansi.^ 


Basti and 
Bansgaon- 

Basti and 
Bansi.® 


^ Tappas Kudhauli and Gasiari in this part of the parganah belong to the Bansi mnnsifi, all the 
remaining tappas to that of Basti. 2 Tappas Mabthi, I\ucbri, Simri, Bargaon-East, Sirsi 

and Taraf-Belghatia belong to the Bansgaon munsifi ; the remainder to the Basti munsifi. 

® Tappas Menhdawal, Bakhira, Gopalpor, Majaura, Sakra and Belhar belong to the |3atisi 
munsifi, the rest to the munsifi of Basti. 
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ADTMTNTSTRATIVE SUB-BIYTSTONS* 


By dropping the suffixes and prefixes wifch *wlnch a passion for long 
names has adorned so many parganalis, we shall save both type and conthsion. 
Throiighont this notiee, .therefore, let Rasiilpnr-Glians appear as Basdlpiit 
simply ; Ratanpnr-Bansi as Bdnsi ; Anrangabad-Nagar as Nagar ; Mansnr- 
nagar-Basti as Basti : and Hasanpnr-Maghar as Maghar. Here, as in Gorakh¬ 
pur, the parganah divisions often coincide roughly with the limits of ancient 
principalities like Amorha, Bilnsi, and Nagar, But of tills enough will be said 
in the Gazetteer articles on the parganahs themselves. Before quitting tlio 
second column of the table wo need only mention that eastern portions of 
Bin^yakpur and Maghar will be found in the Gorakhpur district. 

On the compilation of Akbar'^s Institutes (1596 ) Basti formed part of the 
Gorakhpur and Avadh divisions ( sarkdr ) of the Oudh or Avadh province 
( stiba ), In the Gorakhpur di^ ision and district ( dasMr ) were included ])arganahs 
Rastilpur-Ghaus, Katahla, Ihnayakpur, Rihlapiira, Mahauli, Mandwa and 
Ratanpur-Magbar ; in the Ilaveli Avadh district of the Avadh division par¬ 
ganah Amorha. Katahla wasBansi north of the Rfipti. Tlic old name became 
extinct when the Barnet Raja of B^nsi dcfca<;ed and slew ilie Bhar or BolankhJ^ 
Raja of Xvatahla. BAnsi south of the Ihipti was called Ratanpur, and included, 
as above shown, in tlie same parganah as Maglmr, Bo fjir we have been dealing 
with certainties. But whether Rihlapara and Nagar are identical is dould'.fnl. 
The identification was suggested by Mr. Readc,'^ who may luive been quite as 
wrong a s when be made Amorha coincide with a lost sixteenth century parganali 
called Mandla, All the copies of the Institutes inspected by Bir ITcnry Elliot 
give Kiblaptlra, and Mr. Reade seems to have been the first who substituted an 
R for the K* 

When ceded liy Oudb to the British ( ISOl) all these parganahs were 
Jnclixdcd in the Gorakhpur district; and in Gorakhpur they remained until 1804- 
f>5, when severed to constitute the existing district of Basti. Borne account of 
their vicissitude.s during the interval will be fonnd in the Gorakhpur notice 
but since their separation they have undergone no important dianges of area* 
Nor have they discarded those ancient tappa sub-divisions whoso nniltitudo was 
the geograpliical peculiarity of the united district- 

Above ^ hare been given some of Mr. E. B. Alexander’.^ specnlat.ions as 
to the origin of tappas. He suggests that these tracts reprosorifc the subordi¬ 
nate fiefs into which the old Hindu rdj or principality was divided. Bui 
wliether Hiiidu or not in origin, in name they are probably Muslim. In Persia 
tappa means a small hill ; but the word is found also in Afghanistan and other 

^ Bnc'h.anan thttika that this prince belonpred to tho former tribe; soraa informants of Mr. 
Wynne placed him in the latter. * Mr. K* A. Beade, C. B,, was succcHsivolj Collector 

of Oorahhpur-Ba tb CotnmissIoneT of Gorakhpur, and Senior Mondmr of the Board of 
Uevenue, He is the author of a work on the Inferior Cusies of the North- B l^rovinee^f» 

» pp, 274.76. ®PP. *i77-78. 
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parts of Central Asia. ^ It is easy to imagine that the hill gave its name to 
the village stronghold which crowned it, and the village stronghold to the sur¬ 
rounding lands. But it is only fair to add that to the Persian of India—the 
French of Stratford-atte-Bowe—the word is unknown. Both Wilson and 
Forbes class it as Hindi. In Basti there are 130 tappas, distributed as 
follows over the different parganahs and tabsils • 


Tahsil, 

Farganah 

Domabi/- 

OANJ. 

Rasulpur. 

}| 

»» 

9> 

tt 


»- 

}> 

tt 


»i 

It 


ft 

ft 

« 

Bans;. 

ff 

St 

ft 

ft 

ft 

it 

tt 

it 

tt 

» 

9> 

St 

tt 

tt 

t1 

tt 

tt 

it 

tt 

tt 

BitJSi. 

tr 

i> 

tt 

St 

»» 

9t 1 


it 

51 

9* ^ 

» 

tt 

95 

>» 

»9 

tt 


tt 

J9 

tt 

St 

a» 

it 

tt 

ti 

tt 

95 

tt 

St 

s* 

tt 

ft 

tt 

St 

91 

tt 

95 

it 

>9 

St 

95 

tt 

55 

tt 

t1 

tt 

t* 

tt 

St 

St 

>5 

St 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

9» 


T appa. 

Tahsil, i 

Farganah. 

Tappa, 

1- 

Awainia. ] 

eansi (con¬ 

Binayakpnr. 

4S. Bhatinpar. 



cluded.) 

tt 

50. Mitwal or Netwai 


Karhi. 

Hakaii. 

Amorha. 

51. Bangawau. 

3. 

Halaur. 

tt 

n 

52. Belwa. 

4 

Sagara. 

tt 

ft 

53. Dnbaulia. 

6. 

Chhapia. 

tt 

tt 

64. Purena. 

6. 

Adarapur, 

f» 

St 

65. Ramgarh. 

7. 

Bhanpnr. 

9» 

tt 

56. Sikandarpiir. 

8. 

Sehari. 


Nagar. 

57. Ganesbpur. 

9. 

Dhebarua. 

95 

tt 

58. Khiiriar. 

10. 

Khajahni. 

9» 

it 

69. Manwarpara, 

11. 

Bewaichpar. 

9* 

it 

60. Nawai. 

12. 

Khankot. 

59 

59 

61* U'ji. 

13. 

Kop- 


Basti. 

62. Hardi. 

14. 

Budhi. 

tt 

95 

63. Katanpur. 

15. 

Hir. 

J5 

55 

64. Sliiupur. 

16. 

Eot. 

tt 

'1 

65. Atroh 

17, 

Khnniaon. 

Basti, 

Eagar. 

66. Bubakhra. 

18. 

Khira 


»> 

67, Haveli-Nagar, 

19. 

Barikpar. 

tt 

55 

6S. Kanaila. 

20. 

Baajaraha 

tt 

>9 

f»9. Kalw&ri. 

21. 

Birdpur or Ghos. 

tt 

it 

70, Kurba. 

22, 

Aikhin. 

it 

it 

71. PilaL 

23. 

B arhon. 

19 

it 

72. Pipra. 

24. 

Dabra. 

>5 ^ 

Basti. 

73. Deoraon, 

25. 

Sirwant. 

55 i 

95 

74, Haveli. 

26. 

Nandapar. 

1 

55 

75. KotbiU. 

27. 

Thaxauli. 

s9 

it 

i 76. Karar. 

28. 

(^harwaspar. 


tt 

[ 77. Umra. 

29. 

Bargadoa. 

ty 

95 

78. Pandia. 

30, 

Sohas. 

tt 

Mahauli. 

79. Bargion-(or Bsdj 

31. 

Suhila. 



^n) Pagar. 

32. 

T^ntapar. 

tt 

95 

80, Charkaila. 

33. 

Nagwa. 

St 

tt 

81. Kapri-Mahsoo* 

34. 

NaksauU. 

tt 

55 

82. Dilii. 

35. 

Kondri. 

tt 

55 

83. Jagannatbpur. 

35. 

Hto. 

tt 

95 

84. Kudarba, 

37. 

Pachahr. 

» 


85. Koraon. 

38. 

Chaur. 

tt 

St 

86. Kabra. 

39. 

Chhattisi. 

it 

St 

87. Mahtauli. 

40. 

Beson or Bisogaon 

St 

9* 

88. Subakbri. 

41. 

Bhir. 

tt 

Maghab. 

89. Banskhor, 

42. 

Patharhat. 

tt 

95 

. 90. Gusiari, 

43. 

Patna-Hasanpur. 

tt 

99 

91. Rudhauli. 

44. 

Gulaur. 

Kh An f LA- 

99 

92. Amanabaii 

45. 

Khesraha. 

BAD. 



46. 

Endaran. 

it 

99 

93, Belhar. 

! 47. 

A snar. 

tt 

99 

94. Bakuchi. 

1 48. 

Hasna, 

tt 

** 

95. Eakhira. 


'More than one place bearing this suffix has acquired notoriety during the late Russo-Tarkuman 
campaign. Such is Geuk-Tepe (Gauk-tappa), which may, perhaps, be translated Blue-hill. 
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DISTRICT STAFF. 


Tahsih 

1 Parganah 

1 

1 

1- 

7'ahsil. 

Parganah. 

7'appa» 

KHALtliA- 

Maffhar 

iiiu 

Churaib, 

Khaltla- 

Mahan li 

113, 

Bnziirgwiir, 

BAD, 

{continued) 



BAI> — 

(concluded) 



(coniifiued). 




(concluded.) 





ft 

97. 

Pewapar. 

ft 

ff 

114. 

OhandraotL 

?» 

tf 

i)8. 

South Havcli. 



315. 

Deokalli. 

s? 

>> 

99. 

Copalpur. 

ft 

ft 

lie. 

FiddipHr. 


>« 

100, 

Kaaba or Magjliar. 

tt 

ft 

117. 

Knehri, 



101. 

Menhdawal. 

ft 

ff 

118. 

Karri. 

Jj 


10‘i, 

Majaiira. 

ff 


119. 

Knrsand, 


ft 

103. 

Djiir. 

fi 

ff 

120. 

Mandar. 


)t 

l04. 

tTn. 

ft 

tf 

1‘il. 

Mah till. 


}» 

105.. 

Phulcihii. 

tf 

ft 

122. 

Mnliabra, 


f 

106. 

Rampur-iVili. 

tt 

tf 

123. 

Murudpur. 

>» 

ft 

107. 

Sakra or Sagra. 

»• 

ft 

124. 

Nandiiiir. 

>» 

»» 

108, 

Utrawal. 


tf 

125. 

Siniri, 


MahauH. 

109. 

Ajaon. 

ft 

tt 

120. 

SirHi', 

t» 

f» 

100. 

Bargjinn. (or 

ft 

ft 

127. 

Salliara. 




Badgiion) Fa.st. 

ft 

ff 

128. 

Tama. 

JJ 

ti 

in. 

Ban leaf. 

ft 

ft 

129. 

Taraf.rSolghatia 

*•> 

}r 

112. 

Aoradaar. 

ft 

ft 

130. 

TarySpiir. 


Having now shown tlio rovonne, criminal, and civil jurisdictions into 

District aUift. district is divided, let us brioflj notice tlio staff 

by which those jurisdictions are worked. Tlio revenue and 
criminal courts are l.hose of the magistrato-colloctor, his two covenanted 
snbaltorns, bis deputy, and his five tahsildars. An Enro|)can honorary 

magistrate has criminal powers in tahsil KhaJilabad. The only civil courts 
are those of the throe munsifs. The judge of Gorakhpur tries cases on com¬ 
mittal from the magistrates, and on apposil from both magistrates and munsiis. 
The principal district oflioials remaining to be mentioned are the civil surgeon, 
tbe district ongineor,* tbo district superintendent of police, the sub-deputy opium 
agent and his two asahstants, the doimty-inspector of schools, and the postmaster. 
It may be noted that the “deputy opium agent” is the magistrato-colloctor, the 
prefect of the district. But from intorferonco witli the “ auli-dcputy ” he in 
practice abstains. 


Basti may bo defined as a well-watered and well-wooded alluvial plain, 
Physical geoftra- Sloping almost imperceptibly towards thosontli-east. Hills 
pliy and scenery. Though some 450 miles distant from the 

nearest breakers of the Bengal Bay, it has a mean height above the sea of 32(; 
feet only. The elevations of the dozen Groat Trigonometrical Survey stations 
vary from but 353 to 302 feet. The dustriot then is flat, so fiat that its many 
streams and lakes cannot bo seen from any distaneo. But of the Bast! scoJior y 
as of most sceneries, it may be said that it is at time.s not without a beauty of its 

> TheDorakhpur enKinecr is at present (1S80-81) in charge of the district. But Uastihad 
until quite lately an engincet of its own, and is not likely to remain nmoli longer without one.. 
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own. There is a loveliness of colour as well as of form ; and under the doiid- 
flecked sunlight of a day in the rains the gaze is refreshed hj a verdure of many 
tints. At the close of the ralnsj again, the untrodden snows oi the Himalaya 
somtinies lend a grand background to a northward view. But these are 
mere transient beauties, which vanish when the crops are cut and the haze ot 
summer fills the air. It is perhaps in the many clamps ot timber that the 
landscape finds its one stable element of the picturesque. Large groves of the 
evergreen mango abound ail over the district. Feathery 
bambus may be seen growing round most of the villages. 
Maliua trees, with their mouse-odoured white flo’wers, are plentiful ; but most 
plentiful on the banks of the Kn4na and the Xmi, in the middle of the district. 
Here they are clearly the survivors of the forest which once almost covered Basti. 
Their liquor-yielding virtues saved them when the ground was reclaimed tor 
cultivation. In the north may be found a few other remnants of ancient 
woodland; but no valuable timber has been left. During the past fifty years 
forest and waste land have been cleared to an enormous extent. No less than 
100,153 acres have been bestowed or leased under the jungle-grant rules and 
of this area the bulk has been reclaimed. No waste-land now remains at the 
disposal of Government. And this statement implies also that there are no forests 
reserved by Government itself. 

The following table shows the more important statistics concerning the 
more important jungle-grants, those, that is, which have an area of over 3,000 
acres:— 


! 

Pargauah. 

IName I 

Area in 

To whom 1 

When 1 

By whom now 1 

At what term 

of 

grant. 

acres. 

granted. 

granted | 

held. 

expiring. 

Bansi, tappa 

AUdapur 

9,852 

Mr. T. Dickens, 

1833 

Mr, J. Bridgman, 

60 years. 

Ghos 

Ditto ... 

Birdpur 

29,316 

Messrs. TV, Gib-| 

1 1840 

[Mf.W. Peppe and 

Ditto. 

bon & J. Clock.! 


I others. 


Ditto 

Neora 

10,309 

Mr. T. Dickens, 

j Ditto 

Mr. J. Bridgman,' 

L 

Ditto. 

No deeds 

Do.i tappa Barik- 

Katahla 

3,16S 

Mr. J. H. Forbes, 

Ditto 

Mr, C. Wallace < 

forthcoming 
to show. 

par. 

Do., tappa Unta- 

SarauU 

6,189 

Mrs. S. A. Bridg¬ 

Ditto 

Mr. J. Bridgman 

60 years. 

par. 

Do., tappa Sohas 

Soil as 

3,079 

man. 

Manulal 

1839 

Balgovind Lai, 

Ditto. 

Binayakpur, tap¬ 

Dulba 

3,619 

Messrs. W. and H. 

1849 

Mr. W. Gibbon, 

Ditto. 

pa Bhatinpar. 
Baati, tappa Hardi 

Basti 

13,024 

Gibbon. 

’Mr. G. Hamilton, 
1 

» 

, Ditto 

Heirs of Mr W 
Cooke (his widov? 
^and others). 

. Ditto. 


Supra^ pp* 286-2 S8, 
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THE THREE TRACTS OF BASTL 


ThoRgli homogeneous in its flatness and its general moistiirej the district is 
really composed of three rather heterogeneous belts. The 

The district is ^ ® , 

divided into three first is that extending southwards from the Nepal frontier to 

tlie Ri\pti. About twenty miles north of that iTontier runs 

the first range of the lower Flimalaya ; and this tract is an integral part of the 

great sub-montane marsh called the Tarai. In Basti it is about a score miles 

broad. Being exposed to a heavy rainfall, and flooded by the freshets of hil!- 

streams, it is well-adapted to the cultivation of rice. This,indeed,is its staple crop. 

Much of it is too swampy to produce any other growth, and much was but lately 

cleared of jangle. The appearance of the inhabitants is sallow and aguish. 

But when once it reaches the great catchwater drain of the Rapti, the 
swampiness perforce ends. The second or central belt, between that river and 
the Kiidna, is far less paludinous. The rainfall is smaller, the inundations are 
less frequent and serious. Moisture escapes by the Ami and other streams, 
besides those which bound the tract. Health improves. Rice is still the prin¬ 
cipal growtli; but wdieat and other cereals are fairly plentiful The breadth of 
this belt varies from 12 miles on the west to 24 on the east. 

The third or soutliorn belt, that bounded by the Kuiina and Ghdgra, diifFers 
much from botli its northern parallels. Parts of this also are marshy; this also 
is traversed by many small streams. But by those streams the rainfall escapes 
more rapidly ; except in the south eastern corner, whore the Kulina is joined by 
a channel of the Gh^gra, inundations are rare ; and the soil is much sandier, 
much drier. Bice is no longer the chief crop ; and for the ordinary cereals 
irrigation is required. The tract ranges in breadth from 28 miles on the west 
to 12 on the cast. 

What strata underlie the deep alluvial crust of the district is unknown ; 

but it is consoling to know that the question is one of little 
present importance. The surface itself seems a tluviaiile or 
estuarine formation of comparatively modern origin. Its soils are much the 
same as those described in the Gorakhpur notice.^ The Hamc soil may hear 
different names according as its ingredients or its situation is considered ; and 
while revenue records adopt the nomenclature by composition, the people prefer 
that by position. 

By composition soils are doras or loamy ; nmUbjar or clayey ; hilua or 
Ciassea accofding to sandy; and IMt or limey clay. Owing to ilie rather disoon- 
natural composition. ncctcd nature of tlio Gorakhpur-Basil land-assessment, no 
general estimate of the space filled by oaoli of these varieties is forthcoming.® 
But it is believed that they have hero been named in the order of predominance. 

^ Pp. 284-85. ^ In three parganahs only, Rasulpiir, Nagar and Basti, did the settlement 

report®attempt any classification o£ soils. And even in«fchoso the claBsification was not uniform. 
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Doras or loam is a compound of sand and clay, chiefly the former. It is 
Boras, inaitbj&r, the dmnaty raiisli, and shvdi of other tracts io these pro- 
^alua, and bhat vinces ; and owing to its absorbent power anti softness, is 

considered the best of soils. On it are grown all crops except rice. Mattbjdr^ 
on the other hand, produces fine rice, while its outturn of spring crops is inferior 
in quantity and quality. In this soil the clay easily predominates over the 
sand ; in baluu^ elsewhere called Umr^ the predominance of the sand is equally 
unmistakeabie. Even with the aid of manure and irrigation baiiia yields but 
poor crops of the poorer grains. Blidt is found in the low basins of rivers, and 
chiefly of northern rivers. Pientifni in parganah Rasulpur, it is still commoner 
in parganalis Binayakpnr and Bansi. Its favourite localities are, in fact, the 
banks of the Rapti and of its numerous discarded channels, as, for instance, in 
tappas Awainia, Bhatinpar, Nitwal, Kundri, Ciibattisi, Ebir, and Patharliafc. It 
produces the most luxuriant wheat and other spring crops, which are raised 
with the least possible outlay ; for, being generally subject to fioodiiig in the 
rains, bhat requires no irrigation. Though for the same reason it bears no 
autumn crop, it is deemed of greater value than lands which return two har¬ 
vests yearly. 

The distinction between doras and mattiyar is often very doubtful. In 
. , Rasulpur Mr. Wynne found that if specimens of both soils 

Distmction be- . . . ; 

tweeu the first t^ro were dried, pulverized, and again moistened, the difference 

sometime^ doubtful, between them was absolutely inappreciable ” The fact 

seems to be that the settlement surveyors here classed as mattiyar lands cropped 

in autumn, and as doras lands cropped in spring. Such a distinction 

would of course depend, not on the intrinsic constitution of the soils, but on 

their greater elevation and depression ; on their capacity, that is, for retaining 

a smaller or larger proportion of moisture. The land classed as doras, and 

therefore as of the best quality, was often of tlie worst He had never, he 

added, heard the natives use the terms doras and mattiyar except in connection 

with the Government demand. 

To the people, indeed, tlie only familiar classification is that by position. 
Soils classed by Soils are distinguishe<l according to their relative sitaa- 
pofeitiuQ. with regard to village sites or the beds of rivers. 

Thus, every village is theoretically circled into three concentric belts, the 
goend^gimincl or near,” surrounding the homestead; the 7nigdna^ or middle,” 
surrounding the geend ; and the or "" distant,” surrounding the miyana. 

Here, as in the Diiiib, where the same system prevails under a different nomencla- 
ifn the records of tbe earlier British assessments this mivana zone is sometimes called ausaU 
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tiire, an obvious roasoii can bo given for the oblivion of natural difforonca^x 
The inbercnfc cbaracter of tlio soil has been lost in its artificial advantages. 
The most bigblj cnltivatod laud is tlio bcst^ irrospectivo of its original nature. 
Tbo goend is the most manured^ tlio inijana is the sligbtlj manured zone. 
The palln, perliapSj is never manured at all ; bnt often contains some of tliose 
much-prized clay lands wliich ai'o fit for the growth of winter rice (jarkan ), 


When its position with regard to the bed of a river is cousideredy 
the soil may be either upland (lungar ) or lowland ( kach&r^ hJiddir). The up-- 
lands are the sandy ridges of watersheds ; and when irrigated wdll produce 
spring crops. The lowbinds occupy the river basins, and consist of late allu¬ 
vial deposits. The mdnjha or sandy deposits of tlio Gli^gra arc fit for little 
but tbo growth of thatedung grass and tamarisk (Jhau ) ; but iho silt loft by 
the liapti often consists of tlio fiiic moist bhat above described. Tlio banks 
of some of tbo smaller streams present long stretches of hard impracticable 
Koilj wbich is often completely sterilized by saline elHorcsconco ( reh ). Such 
tracts and tbo occasional luit rare patclios of similar ground inland are call- 
Cvl d/ith when sinijily bard and impractiealile; when sul>jecfc to saline (yfilorcs- 
Saljimtinorescencc ?^C(‘n(‘ 0 , Hhdl { Tehrhai) or /miT. Such elHoresccnce is in 
ami ravincH. Ilasii, however, a rather uncommon ]>hcnomont)n. Even in 

tbo DomariaganJ and Ihinsi iabsils, wliere it seems to bo commonest, no iisnr 
plain of any size <jou 1<1 bo discovered. Tbo effloroBciug salt is collcctcHl by 
washermen and makers of glass onuunents. Under tbo nanu3 of salt-earth 
{ni/iar in<uH ka pIM ) it was in Bvudiaiiatibs iituc exported somewhat 
largely to tlio cast. A low ravines may bo found on ilu) edgos of rivers ; Init 

^ no largo area is rcridorod barren by a mdrwork of sucli 

Cxiltivablc urea. . ^ n , , i o i ^ -t j 

erosions. Oi iliu total area, Zjddi R(|uaro miles are return¬ 
ed as ciiltivable, atul of tlicso but blG arc iincnltivated.* 

Water is of course nearer ibc Burface in the lowlamls than in the 
Tiplands ; but ibr any generalization as to its average do|)th 
tlircnigliout the disiadet, statiHtles are unluckily wanting. 
The distance from tlio Rurfaee must be sllght(‘st in ilio moist nortb-llfijiii coun¬ 
try ; but the settlemotiit reports anJ Mr. Swintoids JHannal eonfirio their 
figures to tbo central and soni.hcni purgnnaliB. Tadi ns first examine tln> 
rctixrns of the former essays. The total clotiih of a well in llasdl[nir is given 
as from 18 to 19| feet ; and allowance being made (brat least a yard of water, 
the distance from the surface must boro bo betwoon Ifi and ll!| foot. lu 
^ iV,-PF. r. and Oudh Admin Isi rail on Jioporfj 1878-79. 


Water-level. 
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Basti the average depth of wells is 14f feetj and the distance from the water 
to the mouth 9|. The corresponding figures for Magliar are 19^^ and 13| 
respectively ; for Nagar 25^^^ and 21i^, At Riidhauli in Maghar Mr. Swin- 
ton discovered a w^eli whose water lay but o|- feet from the surface. The onlv 
parganah, however, in which his statistics have not been superseded by those of 
the settlement reports is Amorha. Sounding individual wells in those villages, 
he found the distance from the mouth at Datnagar 8, at Aniorha 9, and at 
Captainganj 12 feet. By striking a rough average for the central and south¬ 
ern parganahs, Mr. J. B. Thomson obtains a w^ater-level of 18 feet from the 
surface. 

The more important of the Basti streams have already received passing 
_ mention : but the time has come to describe in detail both 

HivGrs. 

these and the rast. The drainage line of course follo%vs 
what has been mentioned as the general slope of the country : and lies there¬ 
fore from north-west to south-east. The drainage systems may be reduced to 
three—those of the Rapti, of the Ku4na, and of that Ghagra which in Gorakh¬ 
pur receives both. 

Like the great river of Burma, the R^pti derives its name from that 
s f th t* whom legend assigns its fonnation. Iravaii, or the 

Watery, W'as the cloud elephant on wliich rode Indra, god 
of thunder. But the Rapti is not, like the Irawaddy”, a snow-fed stream. 
Rising in the Nepa-lese lower ranges, flowing westwards, and afterwards dou¬ 
bling back through Babraich and Gonda, it touches this district at Singarjot 
in Rnsdlpur ( latitude 27° 18" north, longitude 82® 32' east). After running 
in a souther!}’' direction for about ten miles, and forming so far the western 
boundary of Basti, it turns and \Yinds east-south-eastwards across the vrholo 
district, leaving it at Karmaini-ghut in Maghar (latitude 27° 1' north, longi¬ 
tude 83° IS' east). Thence it enters Gorakhpur, in which it finally joins 
the Ghagra. A peculiarity of this river is that throughout Basti it has two dis¬ 
tinct channels, both full during the rains, but one almost dry at other seasons^ 
The old channel, or Budhi Rapti, enters the district about seven miles north of 
the modern bed. The distance between them increases to about ten miles before 
they once more approach each other. They were formerly- about four miles 

1 By a mistake io addition, or a clerical error, tlie settlement report makes this figare G 
yards 1 foot 10 inches, or 194 feet. ® 26^ feet in settlement report, whose arithmetic or 

printing is, however, at fault. - Thus Mr. Wigram. But the two channels are now 

more distinct than the Bnrhganga and the Gantzes. The one is not an offshoot ot the other, 
though it may jerhaps flow in that other's discarded bed. 
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apart at Bansi^ re-uniting close to Karniaini-gliat Such, at lea.stj was t!ie 
case when the district was surveyed in 1837~3c^. But since then a fresh 
change has occurred. At B^nsi the Bapti forced its way north, and following 
a depression, which was probably another ancient channel^ joined the Bud hi 
Hapti. Fron> this point, therefore, the southern branch is now almost dry. But 
in the courses of the rivers which traverse the sub-Hiinalayau belt of the N.- 
W. provinces frequent changes are inevitable. Like the Po and the Mis- 
sissii)!, these streams in places gradually raise their beds above the level of the 
surrounding country. In times of flood the Eisinganga and the Ea})ti 
‘‘spill”' over into the nearest depression, carving therein a fresh chaniiel. The 
length of the Hapti in this district is 84 miles ; but the distance in a straiglit 
line is only 48. Its two channels form a great eatchwater drain which 
intercepts all streams from the no-rth. The principal of these in eastward 
order are the following :— 


The Xrra, which issues from the hills, divides the NepAleso from the 


Its tiibntaries. 
the Bud hi Rapti. 


Oudh Tanii, forms for about seven miles the boundary 
between this district and Gonda, and at length joins the 


Tho Awinda, the Sarohi, the Satohi, and other tributaries of the Budhi 
Rapti, which rise in tlio Nepalese Tar5i, and traverse the north of Basti for dis¬ 
tances varying from six to nine miles. 


The Biinganga or Arrow-river, a hill stream wliicjhy after a course of about 
18 miles in this district, joins the Budhi Rapti at Kakrahi-ghf^t, some 5 miles 
north-east of Bttnsi. 


The Masdi, the Jamwrlr, the Siswa, the Marti and tlie Tillir, all, save 
the last, Tarfu streams, which uniting after a course in British territory of 
about 20 miles, form one river called tho Kura. 


The Kura itself, which six miles further on fills into tho Budhi Ritpti^ 
and tbenco to Karmaini-ghat is called tho Dhameia. 


And tho Ghdnghi, a mountain-stream which joins the Dhamela after 
forming for many miles the boundary with Gorakhpur. 


From the right or southern bank, in Basti itself, no largo brooks 
The Ami reinforce tho Rapti. But tho iimi, whioh Joins it in Gorakh¬ 

pur, is an important affluent on this side. Rising on tho 
western frontier of the district, in latitude 27'" 7' norths longitude 82''43' east, 
near the Basti-Domariaganj road, the Xmi flows south-oastu'ards ; and after a 
mrse cf about 44 miles quits Basti to join tho Esipti in Gorakhpur. 
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Tlie principal places on tlie the banks of the Rapti are the tahsil capitals 
Domaringanj and Bansi, and the grain marts Bitharia, Gaora^ and 

Tikar. Flowing through a sandy or other soft alluvial soil, this river is 
somewhat capricious in its choice of a bed. The two existing channels 
are by no means the only channels visible. For a long distance on 

either side of the river are depressions through which it once flowed; 

and villages which tradition places on its banks are often found many 

miles from it. South of Bansi may be seen distinct traces of two old 
channels ; whereas the Rapti now runs north of Bansi. But since the 
change already mentioned— since the main stream cut across the lowlands 
near that town, and reverted to the bed of the Budhi Hapti—the course has 
altered little. The earth of which the banks are composed is, as a rule, too 
friable to admit of steepness. In the dry season the river is a series of long 
shallow reaches, studded wdth dry stretches of sand and enclosed between 
shelving declivities. Here and there, however, where the earth is firm and 
the current strong, steep cliffs may be seen overhanging darkling pools. During 

the rains the river is full to overflowing ; and, where the 
Floods. ? 

banks are lower than usual, escapes to flood afar the sur¬ 
rounding country. By such inundations are formed many large swamps and 
lagoons. At Bansi, where Banganga approaches Rapti, the whole tract between 
them is sometimes overlaid with water for six miles. 

But the Banganga is not the only flood-spreading affluent of the Rapti. 

Those of the latter’s tributaries which do not rise in the hills have their source 

in low marshy spots, such as ricefields. At length is reached a series of 

hollows in which the water seems to stand ; and a defined channel soon after begins 

to make its appearance. The bushy banks at last become steep. But in the 

monsoon they are quite unable to contain the stream, which sometimes floods 

the neighbourhood for days. The amount of silt thus de- 
Their deposits. . , . . . , , . , , , . 

posited IS in any single year inappreciable ; but during a 

Jong course of years has in places had a marked effect in raising the level of 

the country. After an experience of more than two decades in the district, 

the planter Mr. Pepp4 noticed that many parts of his estate had acquired 

a much higher surface. Land which had of yore been flooded deeply every 

year was now high and dry enough to yield a wheat crop. The fertility of 

the soil is indeed more often improved than spoilt by the deposits of the Rapti’s 

tributaries. Of such streams the steadiest is the Ami; for after crossing the 

Basti-Bansi road this runs between steep banks “Which in ordinary years it 
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never overflov’s. The Xnii and llie Jamw^ir are amongst the few Basti rivers 
for which any statistics of velocity or depth are forth- 
city^^of A'mi ^arui .coming. Where crossed by the Basti-Menhdawal road the 
Jamwar. Xmi varic s in depth from seven feet during the dry to 27 

during the rainy season. In the latter its flood velocity is ten feet per second. 
The corresponding figures for the Jamwar, taken on the Bausi-JSepal road^ 
are depths 4 to 22 feet ; velocity, 5. 

The Riipti is throughout its course in Basti navigable by 

maiinds.^ During the rains vessels of the 
Navigation. , , i i h 

ply on the Banganga, winch at other seasons 

navigation. The Kiira and its continuation, tho Dhamola, would in flooded 

months bear country boats of any sizo ; but in. such months there is little 

traiBe. On the right bank of the Kiira, and tho lands of several villages, 

stands the large grain mart of Uvska, wlucli collects and distril)utes the rice of 

the surrounding country and tlio Nepalese .Tarai. This and other grains are 

in winter sent down the river to its junction with tho llapti, in boats of 100 

maunds ; and, rcship[)e(l in larger vessels, pass through Gorakhpur to tho 

Glalgra. No other affluents of the Rapti are navigable. 


boats of 100 
same burden 
IS useless for 


Across tho Rjipti there are many private ferries, of which tlic two prin- 

^ . cipal, at Domaringan] and Bdnsi respectively, belong to tlio 

Orossinfrs on the ^ o ^ i ? n 

B 5 pti and its afflu- raja of BAnsi. For those in tho dry season arc substituted 

bridges of boats. Other ferries, tho property of tho same 
owner, convey the Domari4gnnj-NepAl road across tho Budhi IMpti a,nd tlie 
AiTa, The Bansi-Nepal road passes the Banganga and Budhi Riipti just 
below their confluence, by the rjija’s ferry in the rains and by ford in tlio dry 
season. The Jamwar it spans on a bridge. A branch wliich leaves this high¬ 
way for Lautan crosses the Kura at Soluis, by bridge of boats in the dry and 
ferry in the flooded months. Another branch |)asses tlirongli Rohra-I)iizar 
to cross the Kura by ferry. The Xmi is bridged by roads from Basti to 
Domari^ganj, liansi, and Gorakhpur ; wliiio on that from Khalilabad to 
Menhddwal it is crossed ly a ferry, Tho other streams of tlio Rapti system 
are fordable in the dry weather. In the rains tho country is so flooded that 
traffic ceases to cross them. 

We come now to a far less important system, that of the Kiifma. Rising 
System of the Gonda, near Balrampur, the Kuana after a course of 
28 miles reaches the -western corner of parganah Rasulpur 

^ i.e. of between 3 and 4 tons. 
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Hong, 82° SO' E., lat. 27° 9' N.). Between this and Gonda it forms the 
boundary for some 16 miles. Flowing next for about 54 through parganahs 
Basti and Mahauli, it enters Gorakhpur; and some 20 miles lower falls into 
the Ghagra. Its depth near Basti varies from 13 feet in the shrunken to 40 
in the flooded season ; and its highest recorded velocity during the latter is 7 
feet per second. The Kuana receives in Basti many tributaries^ but none of 
any great size. The principal are the Katnehia from the north and the Rawai 
and Man war or Manararna from the south. The Manwar^ again, is replenished 
on its right or southern bank by a small stream known as the Ramrekha. 


The Kuana is in Basti noted for the firmness of its banks, which in the 
upper part of its course, as fir as the neighbourhood of the district capital, are 
steep and high. For twenty miles every bend marked in the revenue survey 
map of 1837-38 still exists. But when tlie river has been reinforced at Lalganj 
by the Man war, its bed becomes more shiftily sandy and its banks more sloping. 
On those banks serubwood at the same time gives place to grass. The Manwar 
^ ^ itself has shelving sides. Rising in Gonda, it passes 

through parganahs Amorha and Nagar, draining the 
south of the district. Its low-water depth on the Basti and Tanda road 
is 7 feet, its flood deptli 22; and its velocity when swollen by heavy 
rain is 6 feet a second. The other southern tributary, the Rawai, is a 
small stream with steep banks. The Katnehia and its affluent, the Garehia, 
are mere channels in the centre of a broad depression. Their sources are 
swamps crossed by the B isti-Bansi road. In the dry season they contain very 
little water ; but what remains is carefully embanked for irrigation. Herein 
these streams differ from the Rawai, which becomes too dry to furnish the 
spring crops with water. 

The only noteworthy villages on the banks of the Kuana are the marts 
of Mansnrnagar, Deoraon, Lnlganj, and Mukhlispiir. The 
river is throughout the district navigable. In the dry 
seasou, however, navigatiou is above Deonion obstructed not only by occasional 
slioalSj which prevent boats with a draught of over three feet from passing, 
but also by rude bridges on piles, constructed for local and temporary use. 
Snags, too, are not uncommon. Bat below Deoraon the river is used all 
the year round by boats of 100 maunds. For vessels of the same burden 
the Manwar is in the rains navigable as high as Haraia. Being, however, 
narrow and sinuous, it is little navigated, and its banks can boast no large 
marts. 


Navigation and 
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The Kiiana is crossed near Basti by a bridge, and at Mansiiruagar, Lai- 
^ ganj and Mukhlispur by ferries. The Man war and Rain- 

Croasings on the , , i i i 

Kuana and its af- rekha are bridged on the road from Basti to Faizabad ; the 
former on that from Basti to Tancla. Except in the rains 
the Rawai is fordable. The Katnehia and Garehia are bridged on the Basti- 
Gorakhpnr road. Soon after their jnnction they are met by that from Basti 
to Menhdawal, which crosses them on a pile-bridge. 

The third and last river system is that of the Qh^gra or Sarju. The name 
Ghagra, or more properly Ghaghra, is a corruption of the 

System of the Ghagra. « 

Sanskrit onomatopoeia Gharghara. it may, therefore, for 
want of some more high-sounding English equivalent, be translated Gurgle. 
The river so-called bounds the whole south-soath-western length of the district 
from Ajadbya-ghat on the Faizab id to Bel-ghat on the Gorakhpur frontier. 
But of the district drainage this river directly receives almost nothing. Except 
in the immediate neighbourhood of its banks, all surplus water is intercepted 
by the Manwar or the Kuana. When the Glnlgra indeed is in flood, it is loss 
a receiver than a giver of di'ainage. By overflowing its banks and drowning 
the adjoining lowlands, it often does serious damage. In 1870 some unu¬ 
sually heavy floods on the Manwar were explained by the fact that the Ghdgra 
had from opposite Ajudhya spilt across country into that river. Next year 
the Ghdgra flooded much land, and destroyed the crops in the south of parga- 
iiah Mahauli. In one instance, near Sonhari in parganali Mahauli, has been 
formed for four miles a deep channel through which seme of the Sarju’s surplus 
waters yearly pass into the Iguana, making the latter navigable for country 
boats of all sizes. This channel now bears the name of the Malda. 

The river wanders through a broad sandy bed wliieli shif'ts from year to 
year. The width of the basin between the high firm banks is fully four miles: 
and of this three or four are sometimes occupied by a fl )oded rapid stream. 
In dry weather the river is a mixture of water and sand-banks, the resort of 
the cruel, crafty crocodile.’’ It is then fringed by broad tracts of light sandy 
soil, here barren, tliere bearing a spontaneous crop of tamarisk ( jhdo ) lushes, 
and elsewhere, where a little good silt has settled, cultivated. 

Once, though so long since that the date is forgotten, tlie stream ran on 
the northern side of the basin. This is clearly shown by the old boats that are 
sometimes unearthed there. But the great river changed its course and forced 
its way to the extreme south, whore it ate into the bank till stopped by the 
firmness of the soil. For some years past again the pi'ocesshas been reversed. 
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Year by year more of the inhabited lowland which has formed on the*northern 
side is being cut away. The stream, too, is changing its coursCj and the deep 
current edging northwards. 

Schemes for strengthening the northern bank, opposite Ajudbya or 
elsewhere, have been considered; but such schemes usually end in the 
prudent resolve to avoid the costly and dangerous process of playing with 
water. 

The Ghagra is navigable by country boats of all tonnages. The sand- 
Navigation and banks already mentioned are especially numerous in the 
crossings. western part of its course, from Ajudbya to Tanda; but 

oppose no serious obstacle to navigation. On the northern or Basti side of 
.the river are situated no large marts. There are ferries at the Eajgli4t or 
Royal Landing of Ajudhya, at Teora, Bilahari, Mama, Dalpatpur, Begam- 
ganj, Sherwa, Salona, Mahripur, the Rajghat of Tanda, Mubarakpur, Phiilpur, 
Nanrahni, Maindi, Ohahora, Mansiirganj, and Chandipur. All these crossings, 
except that at the Rajghat of Ajudhya, are managed by the Collector of Basti. 
On none of them is a bridge of boats at any season maintained. 

On the banks of the Ghagra the rule for the adjustment of boundary dis¬ 
putes between riparian proprietors diiffers from that in force elsewhere. Here 
it has been decided that the deep stream alone shall be the boundary ; that 
Adjustment of ri* aloiie shall determine to which district and to which 
parian disputes. village the disputed land belongs. In other parts of Basti 
the more general rule prevails. In these too the deep stream is ordinarily the 
boundary ; and land gradually thrown up by. a river belongs to the estate 
wdiereto it has accrued. But laud, severed by a sudden change of channel and 
still capable of recognition, belongs to the estate from which it has been 
divided. 

None of the larger rivers is used for irrigation. In the dry season, when 
The rivers as irri- water is most required, their beds are too far below the level 
of the country to compete with wells or lagoons^ But it 
has been already noted that some of the Kuana’s afSuents are dammed to sup¬ 
ply the fields wdth water; and the same may be said of all the smaller streams. 
Even the Ami is in the upper part of its course no exception to this rule. The 
dams are mere earthen banks some three feet high ; and being unable to with¬ 
stand a flow of any volume, offer no real obstruction to a stream in the rains. 
But in the north-east of Bansi may be seen conspicuous examples of more solid 
embankments. By substantially damming the Jamwar and the Siswa, two 

73 
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English grantees of waste-land have provided irrigation for the whole of 
their estates. Basti has no Government canals ; and whether it needs any is 
doubtful. 

Lakes and swampy lagoons of many sizes are almost Jnnumerablo.^ 
Large tracts being subject to inundation in the rains, aud 
Lakes and swamp whole country’' being very flat, the surflieo drainage 

lodges in every slight hollow. Near the Rapti such hollows are often, ns may 
be seen from their serpentine form, discarded channels of that river. By its 
overflow are filled the Bakhira and Pathra lakes ( tdl ), the largest sheets of 
water in the district. 


The Bakhira lake. 


The Bakhira or Badanch Tal, sometimes^ called the Motijhil, lies on tire 
eastern frontier of the district, between Bakhira and Menh- 
dawalof parganah Maghar. The much-travelled Buchanan 
describes it as the finest piece of fresh water” that he had seen in India. 
It holds water all the year round, the eastern or Rapti end being closed by 
an embankment. The lake thus formed in its deepest parts seldom ontdepths 
four or five feet; but it covers a space of nearly five miles by two. On the 
western and southern sides, where the banks slope regularly down, the fringe 
of marsh is slight. But on the other sides no inhabited villages can bo seen 
for miles; and the land is in the rains so constantly flooded that except for 
pasturage it is almost useless. To the north this flooded tract extends for fully 
three miles, dividing the swampy ground and rico fields on the edge of the 
lake from the villages on the higher banks of the Hapti, To the cast thoro 
is a low fen stretching for about two miles to the edge of that river. Over 
this the floods spread every year to fill the lake ; and over it the water would 
escape if not detained by embankment. 

The Pathra Ttil, which lies on the right bank of the E&pti between Dotnariil- 
Tho Pathra an a Bansi, is three miles long and from one to two broad. 

Cbaur Tals. shape is highly irregular. In olden times it must have 

been a fine lake, but its waters arc now allowed to return at the close of the rains 
to the river. The proprietors through whose lands the outlet passes refuse to lot 
the raja of Bansi, who owns the lake, build an embankment in their boundaries. 
The Ciiaur Tal, the property of the same owner, is wedged within the conflu¬ 
ence of Biinganga and Kapti, not far north of Bansi. In the rains the space 
between the rivers is, as already mentioned, extensively flooded; and the subsicL 
ing floods leave the Ohaur Tal about two miles long by three-quarters of a mile 

^ A list for tahsil Haraia alone shows 37 considerable sheets of water. Yet tahsil Jlaraia 
lies ill the least swampy belt of the district. 
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m width. It should be noted that in Basti, as in Norfolk, e/iaur or 
broad is a generic term for a stream-fed lake. The Chaur Tal is not 
the only chaur of the district, but merely the chaur, par excellence^ in a 
certain part of the district The wildfowl shooting on this and on the 
Pathra Tal is preserved by the raja. One of the southern parganabs, Nagar, 

, , , is graced by another large lake called the Chandu Tal. 

The Clmndu lake, mi • • p tip 

This is fully two and a-half miles long and one broad. 

Except at the eastern end, where the water escapes to finally join the 
Manwar, the Chandu has regularly sloping sides. All these lakes or lagoons are 
more or less used fur irrigation. All in winter offer more or less employment 
to the fowling-piece. The whole country is so moist that they have no particu¬ 
lar effect on the general health. But to the almost ubiquitous swamps and 
marshes must be attributed the fever, ague, and spleen diseases which ravage 
the district. 


Until lately Basti enjoyed the evil reputation of complete division from 
Communications the rest of the world. Now, however, its county town is 
within what, in this country of long distances, might be 
called easy reach of a railway. The Oudh and Rohilkhand line passes through 
the neighbouring district of Faizabad; and within a radius of 38 miles from 
Basti are the stations of Malipur, Akbarpur, Gosainganj, Nara, Ajudhya, and 
Faizabad. Of these the most easily accessible are Akbarpur and Faizabad, 
wdiicli lie respectively about 30 and 40 miles distant by road. But between 
the district and the railway the Ghagra fixes in the rains a great gulf. 


The three southern tahsils are traversed by one great metalled road, that 
^ from Gorakhpur to Faizabad czd, Basti. This has within 

the district itself a length of 61 miles. But by the Public 
Works Department it is divided into two separate highways, one of 28 miles 
from Basti to Gorakhpur, the other of 33 from Basti to Faizabad. Connect¬ 
ing the cantonments of Faizabad with those of Gorakhpur, the road is of some 
military importance; and it is flanked by encamping grounds at Khalilabad, 
Marirwa, Basti, Tilokpnr, Manghat, and Khaliyanpur. As a trade route the 
road is chiefly valuable between Faizabad and Basti. Cn it are situated 
three tahsil capitals, Khalilabad, Basti, and Haraia. 

Cf the remaining roads, all unmetalled, the chief are those from Basti 
to Nep^l, vid the tahsil capital of Bansi; from Basti to Nepal, vid the tahsil 
capital of Domariaganj ; from Basti to Karmaini-ghtU, vid Menhdawal ; 
from Basti to Tanda, vid Raj ghat; and from Bikramjot on the Faizabad to 
Bhanpur on the Bansi line. But the following list will show at a glance all 
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roads, divided into class L, metalled, raised and bridged ; class IL, raised and 
brido-ed but not metalled ; and class III., occasionallj bridged, but neither 
metalled nur raised :— 

First-clcfss roads. Mileage withhi dhtnoi. 

Basti and Gorakhpur - ... ... — ' ••• 

„ Faizahad ... .«• ••• •• 

Total ... 01 

Second-class roads. 

Basti to Tdiida 

„ „ Neiall, vid Oomariagapj 

„ „ Ban&i and NangJirh 

„ r 

„ „ Karmaini-ghut ... 

U.ska to Naugarli, Birdpur and Nopal frontier 

Total ... 17 8 


Mileage within distnoi 

... 10 

... 50 

... 50 

... a 

.ns 

24 


Third-class roads. 

Blkramjot to BhSnpur 

Gorakhpur to Uiskolmr 

Dunulurnwa to Dhukcri ... 

dharua to Nepal frontier ... ... 

Gorakhpur frontier to to Birdpur, vld U.sk« 

Bdaipur, Dumdumwa and Lautau 

Birdpur to Intvva 

Alidapur to Nepal frontier ... 

Misrauli to Dhebarua 

BSnsi, Domariilganj and Biskohar ... .w 

Bhlinpitr to Nandaur ... 

Bakhira to Chhapra-ghfit ... — 

Murorwa to Gixe-ghat 
Basti to Lfilganj 

Kuana-hridge, near Basti, to jnnetion with last ... 
Basti to liothila ... ... 

Gorakhpur and Gonda frontiers 

Lautan to Nepal frontier ... ... 

Chandradip-ghat, vOt BUharia, to Mankaura 


Tota 


Milvngv within disirlcL 

... .no 

... 55 

... iif> 

.*) 

22 

20 

... 28 

... B 

... 10 

... 54 

26 
55 
18 
12 
5 

.« 14 

... OS 

... 7 

441 


Grand Total, all classes 


680 


On the downfall of the rains traffic nortli of the Eapii comes to an 
almost complete standstill. The roads arc either lost nndor a soa of water, or, 
being iinmetallcd, are converted into long lines of miro. None is tlioronghiy 
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bridged, in the sense of possessing bridges wherever required ; and in such a 
tract and season iinbridged roads are useless. Bat here it maj be noted that 
the district is nowhere rich in bridges. The largest is the iron girder 
structure over the Kmina near Basti; and even this is but 165 feet long. 
The manner in which the principal roads cross the principal streams has been 
told under the heading of rivers. 

Thus may be shown the distances from the capital to the other principal 
places of the district. But the figures in every case repre- 
e of distances^ mileage by road, and not distance as the crow flies. 

Paikaulia, for instance, is 37 miles distant by road, and is entered as such ; but 
by cross-country cart-tracks the 37 miles could perhaps be reduced to 20 :— 


place. 

Distance in miles 
from Basti. 

Place. 

Distance in miles 
from Basti- 

Aniorlia 

Bangaon and Parasrampur 
Ban kata ... ••• 

Bansi ... 

Barakuni 

Birdpur 

Biskohar ... •••* 

Buddliaband ... 

Belwa-bazar ... 

Bakuira ^ ... 

Captainganj ... 

Cbhaoni ... 

Chbapia 

Chhapra-gbat... 

Chilia 

Dhebarua ... 

Dubaulia 

Daldalba ... 

Bhangbata ... ••• 

23 

No road. 

32 

32 

24 

57 

50 

13 

28 

26 

8 

22 

25 

45 

50 

59 

23 

33 

40 

Domariaganj 

Dudhara 

Gaeghat ... 

Haraia 

Hariharpur 

Intwa »•* 

Kalwari t*. 

Kbalilabad 

Kotbila and Sonaba ... 

! Lautan 

Magbar 

Mahauli 

Menhdawal 

Misraalia 

Mabson 

Paikanlia 

Rudhauli 

Tilokpur 

Uska 

32 

15 

16 

17 

No road. 

42 

12 

22 J 

22 

56 

27 

No road. 

,27 

54 

7 

37 

19 

No road. 

50 


Bang4on and Parasrampur may be considered as respectively 34 and 30, 
Hariharpur as 25, Mahauli as 22, and Tilokpur as 47 miles distant across 


country. 

In climate Basti somewhat resembles North Rohilkhand, which indeed lies 
in the same submontane tract. The characteristics of the 
CliiQate. weather in that tract are dampness, moderate heat, and 

partial immunity from the violent simooms and dust-storms which make summer 
hideous elsewhere. Here the dry west wind begins blowing in March, about 
the time of the vernal equinox. Towards the close of April it gives place 
to the prevailing breeze of the year—that from the east; but may still be 
sometimes felt breathing faintly after midday, when the east wind often drops. 
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Summer has now set in ; tlie crops have been harvested ; the fields are 
brown and bare. Owing, however, to the nearness of the Himalaya, and the 
slight depth of water from the surface, the temperature is probably less than 
in districts south of the Ghagra. la May cooling showers, known as the 
little rains, ” sometimes slake the heat, and the grateful scent of moist earth 
refreshes the nostrils. But the relief is only too fleeting ; and the thermometer 
steadily rises till the end of June, when the crash of thunder heralds the 
descent of the regular rains. 

In Basti these are far heavier than in the more western districts of the 
provinces. But the fall varies greatly from place to place, and in the two 
northern tahsils is several inches lieavier than in the three southern. The 
mean for the whole district and a scries of years is about 43 inches yearly; but 
tbe following table ^ gives ample details : — 


Months. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

Mean. 

January 


0*62 

0*48 

3 54 

1 28 


1*18 

February ... 

... 

0-48 

... 

) 18 

0-74 

0 04 

0*4 9 

March 



0-1 f) 

0W4 

0 ‘24 

... 

013 

April 


0-18 

0 60 

0 86 

M6 


0*56 

May 

... 

2 88 

0*66 

0 84 

2*18 

0 66 

1 44 

June ... 

... 

8 44 

2*’)8 

1*86 

1 34 

i) 20 

4 08 

July 


11 12 

12 24 

666 

7*24 

22 78 

11*81 

August 

... 

17-82 

9*08 

2*«'8 

9 24 

13*98 

10 62 

September... 

... 

5 45 

9*18 

1*68 

14*54 

11*30 

8-43 

October 


... 

3 10 

481 

0 10 

9 10 

3 43 

November ... 

... 

... 


*«• 

... 



December ... 

... 

0*16 

... 

1*72 

... 

’‘g*26 

0 29 

Total 

... 

47*16 1 

38*98 

23*30 

38*06 

67*32 

43-06 


The yearly mean for the si^c years ending with Jane, 1872, seems to have 
been much heavier, amounting to 51 4 inches. 

The rains generally cease in the beginning of October ; anJ with them 
their cloudy days and chromatic sunsets. But the dampness long continues. 
The drying .of tbe waterlogged earth is a feverish and unhealthy process. 
Very seldom, and even then for a few days only, is felt the dry bracing cold 
which marks the winter of more western districts. In some parts of Basti, 
especially its eastern and northern parts, dense fogs obscure the morning ; and 
at evening each village lies hidden under its own low pall of smoke. But at 
the beginning and close of the clearer days may be seen the snows of the great 
^ Kindly supplied by Mr. S. A* Hill, B, Sc., tbe Meteorological Reporter for those ProYincos. 
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White Mountain ( Dbvalagiri) and its lesser sisters, some 50 leagues distant on 
the north. In January, but never with any great punctuality, fall the slight 
winter rains ; and somewhat later, in rare years, hailstorms make the farmer 
tremble for his rising spring crop. Buchanan mentions that in winter, when 
the west winds have blown strongl}*' for some days, water is readily converted 
into ice. The conversion can, of course, take place only at the very witching 
hour of nighc or during the small hours which succeed ih Pit-ice, that is ice 
naturally frozen in pits, is at such times procured in districts which lie mu6h 
farther south than Basti. But at Basti no pit-ice is made. Liquor is cooled 
with saltpetre, or hy ice frozen in small private machines. 

The following mean monthly thermometrical and barometrical readings 
for nearly three years were taken by Mr. Percy Wigram, then magistrate-col¬ 
lector of the district. The thermometer was in the shade; the barometer was 
a small aneroid, wdiose figures were taken at 10 a. m. daily. But this aneroid 
seems to have shown, as might be expected, considerable deviations from the 
mercurial instrument in the Gorakhpur observatory. And as the climatic condi¬ 
tions of Gorakhpur and Basti are much the same, the reader would do well to 
compare the thermometrical readings also with those already given for the 
former district:—^ 


Month. 

Thkrmc 

Maximum. 

MKTEB. 

-- 

Minimum. 

Babombteb. 


870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

January 

75 

75 

71 

45 

42 

37 

29*53 

29*a9 

29*27 

February 

81 

bl 

77 

49 

49 

66 

29*61 

29*26 

29*14 

March 

90 

91 

93 

58 

5V 

69 

29-41 

29*21 

29*00 

April 

97 

99 

99 

65 

66 

67 

29*32 

29-08 

29*02 

May 

105 

95 

103 

73 

71 

73 

29 06 

28*89 

29*92 

June 

98 

94 

99 

78 

77 

78 

28-93 

28*80 

28*81 

July 

89 

89 

89 

77 

76 

76 

28*85 

28 79 

28*75 

August 

89 

88 


75 

76 


28 91 

28 84 

... 

September 

90 

88 


75 

73 


29-02 

28*90 

... 

October 

88 

91 


67 

67 

... 

29 12 

29 03 

... 

November ... 

82 

84 

■ «« 

52 

56 

! 

29-35 

29*15 1 

... 

December 

76 

75 


42 

44 

j 

... 

29*43 

29*24 

... 


The thermometer of the Jail Hos[utal is examined twice daily, at sunrise 
and 4 p. m ; but the practice has hitherto beeu too spasmodic to afford results 
of value. Returns for five years are before us ; but for two only, 1877 and 
1879, are those returns complete iu every month. The maximum temperature 

^ Supra, p. 313# 
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of the former year, 101°, was registered in June ; the minimum, 54°, in Feb¬ 
ruary. In 1879 the observations ranged from a maximum of 100° in May 
to a minimum of 52° in December. 

PART II. 


A^^imal, vegetable, and mineral products. 

To any peculiarity of fauna Basti can lay no claim. Its beasts, birds, 
and fishes are all found elsewhere in theplains of the North- 
Western Provinces, and have all been named in the intro¬ 
duction to the fourth volume of this series.^ But a few local particulars 
regarding the more remarkable creatures may yet bo profitably given. Let 
precedence be assigned to the domestic animals. 

’A few elephants and camels are kept by the few who can afford to keep 
Domestic auimals ; them ; but for camels the climate is said to be too moist. 

ELorses are seldom used and still more seldom bred. Those 
who want them must seek the fairs of Sonpur in Siiran, Devipatan in Gonda, 
or even Batesar in Agra. But the ordinary country pony {tattu ) is common 
enough. On this rather fragile beast the landholder and the corn dealer take their 
lazy rides or lade their grain for market. Ponies cost from Rs. 7 to 25 each, ami 
are extensively bred ; but in more than one place they are sometimes found wild, 
the descendants of domesticated ancestors. Several specimens haunt unmolested 
the Ghagra basin in Eastern and Western Gbhapra of parganah Mahauli. A few 
again may bo seen on the banks of the Tehri watercourse, which from a lagoon in 
Oudh flows to join the Ghfigra near Belvva. When captured such wild animals 
sell for about Rs. 20 ouch; but they are reported to bo ratlior vicious than 
otherwise. 


Of homed cattle thGX '‘0 are no purely local breeds. But Mahauli for bul- 

, locks or men ( Mahauli kd hard yd inard ) is a proverbial 

Iloriiod cattle. i p i ^ / i 

boast of that parganah. The Mahauli bullocks are rather 

below the average size of those elsewhere used for agricultural purposes, but 

are specially sturdy and muscular. 

Their price and that of agricultural bullocks generally may be said to 
, T range from Rs. 15 to 40 the pair. A rather better class 
of animal is employed to carry grain sacks or other burdens; 
but the best class of all is that kept for purposes of draught bj’' landholders. 
Whether the breed of cattle has really deteriorated with decreasing pasturage 
^ Gazetteer IV., pp. VX. et seqq. 
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is doubtfuL In. 1812, when the grazing-groiinds were still ample, the collector 
reports that there ai^e no cattle in the district fit to draw a treasure tumbril.’’^ 
Bullocks are fed on chaff, bran, and tlie straw of various cereals. When well- 
fed a single animal may cost as much as 3 annas daily. Ordinary cows vary 
in price from Rs. 5 to 20 each ; but the best yields perhaps not much more 
than 21bs.^ of milk a day. The clarified butter made from that milk 

is reserved, as a rule, for medicinal or ceremonial purposes. A few wild kioe 
are foniid on the banks of the Kinina, where that river bounds Domariaganj; 
but the herds wliioli formerly haunted tappa Atrawal of Maghar have disap¬ 
peared with the clearance of the forest, 

Male buffaloes, which are little used except as beasts of burden, fetch 
„ „ , from Rs. 5 to 15 each: but females, on the other hand, 

sell from Rs. 9 to 35. The reason of their greater value 
is their milk, from which are made the curds and clarified butter in ordinary 
use. Rajputs and Ahirs are the principal owners of buffaloes; but goats 
and sheep are kept by the lower castes alone, Ahirs, Gararijas, Ciiaoiars, 
Khatiks and Julahas. Goats are bought by butchers or slaughtered at 
Hindu sacrifices. They are valued, however, chiefly on account of their skins, 
from which are constructed drums (d/ioly tdsa) and other articles. Whilst a 
she-goat is worth Re. 1 and a he-goat Re. l^, a good goatskin sells from 
Re. 1 to Rs. 2. Of the castes last-named the Garariyas, as their name shows, 
devote themselves chiefly to the breeding of sheep. The price of these 
animals has within the last few years risen from Re. 1 to Rs. 2 per head* 
They are not generally used as an article of food, and themselves there¬ 
fore obtain no food but grass. Their use is to supply the peasantry with 
skins, woo], and manure. The skins are sold by butchers to shoemakers 
at the rate of Rs. 20 to 25 the hundred. Of the wool are made blankets. 
Between Sawan (July-August) and Karttik (Oetober-November) sheep are 
allowed to wander about such fields as are reserved for the next spring crop ; 
and in consideration of the manuring thus obtained their owners receive a 
small payment in kind. Government in 186S attempted to improve the stock 
by the importation of two fine rams from Hissar ; but one died next year, 
and the progeny of the other never survived their lambhood. Numerous cat¬ 
tle of all sorts are yearly driven into the Nepalese Tarai for pasture. Depart¬ 
ing about Aghan (November-December), they return in Jeth (May-June) or 
Asarh (Jane-July\ 

^ Letter in Board’s records, Jany. 31st, 1SU>. - In India milk is measured by weight. 

^ Garariya or Gadariya is derived from Hindi gddar, a sheep. 

74 
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Wild Jiniuials, 


In the summer months rinderpest is often epidemic. It bears the same 
name {mdta) as human small-pox, to which the natives deem 
it analogous. It is highly contagious and very fatal, the 
rate of mortality amounting to about 80 per cent, of the cattle attacked. The 
most prominent symptoms are loss of appetite^ constipation of the bowels, ex¬ 
cessive thirst, quick respiration, grinding of teeth, and great heat of skin. To 
these in a day or two succeed profuse mucous discharge from mouth and nostrils, 
inflammation of mouth and gums, purging, great prostration, and eruptions which 
from groin and udder extend over the whole body. Foot and mouth disease 
(khdng) appears also in summer, but not in sufScient force to be deemed 
epidemic. The same remark .applies likewise to diarrhoea. 

Tho district is no longer rich in largo game. Tigers, leopards, and bears 

, . , are now unknown. But in Buchanan’s time tho first 

wad Jinmials, m i i » 

named beasts molested tho police ot Duuuyabandar^ and 

had lately boon numerous around Laiitan. Tho following is a list of tho more 
important wild mammals, both common and uncommon :—Wolf, jackal, fox, 
boar, buffalo (arna, B-abalita arni)^ bluo-bull (nilg&o, Portaoi pietihs)^ hymua, 
spotted-door (chital, d-rw ni'icidatus), antelopo, cat (banbilar, Felis chans), por¬ 
cupine, fox, hare, moukoys of kinds (laiigir, Preshytis entdlus; himdiiv, 
Tnuiis rhesus), niungoose (nowal, Ilerpestes Malaecensis), otter, and porpoise 
(suns, Platatiisla Gangetioa)^ But some of those aro seen very rarely indeed. 
The wild bufFalo, for instance, can only be regarded as a visitor who somotimos 
loses hia way from ilie Nepuleso Tarai. Much the same may bo said of tho 
spotted deer; but t^ilJ-pig, tho antelope and the blue-buli, wolves and jackals, aro 
common. The wolves are especially numerous in the nmijha, tho tract of tall 
thick grass along the banks of the Gluigra. For the slaughter of a female wolf 
Government offers Rs. 5 5 for that of a male wolf, Rs. 4; and for that of a male 
or female cub, annas 8 . But, although an occasional attempt is made to pass off 
the cub of a jackal for that of a wolf, wolves aro seldom killed. The jackal is 
said to suffer fromhydro})hol)ia whicliho sometimes eominunicatos to men. Tho 
people irnagino tliat the disease lies dormant until tho first tlmuder after the 
victim has been bitten, and then makes its appearance. They also distinguish 
a species of jackal called 7nurdakhor, or corpse-eater, who preys on Muliam* 
madan corpses ; but such ghoul-like repasts are, when obtainable, relished by 
all Jackals. Another quaint soporstition was once enfcortainod with regard to 
antelopes. In 1813, when those beasts were ^Hho pest of tho country ’’ when 

^ DhuliylibantJat was a police jurisdiction lying between the Jam war and Til4r rifers. 

Fart of it now lies in parganaU Baasi, while part Ims apparoatly been ceded to NepivL 
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the low-caste IinntsmaB, with his poisoned arrows^ might sight a thousand 
head a day, their mnltitude was thns explained ; Formerly, the w’holo country 
being coyered with long harsh grass swarming rrith miiskitoes, the antelope 
bred only once in two years; but, since much has been cleared, and the 
number of muskitoes reduced, they breed every year.”^ From tho porpois© 
is extracted an oil which is inedicinally applied to bams and bruises. 

Like wolves, reptiles are responsible for a good many deaths. In tind- 

Reptiles supplying the follov?ing list of snakes Mr. Thomson 

makes occasional reference to the pages of Fayrer’s Tha^ 
mtophidia: Ajgar ov python/ atibaran^ ddJuar^ andhawa^ basdoy hhamani^ 
paniha^ long panihaj chikor^ d.iikla^ dndhbja cobra (page 7), doma^ dufidhaj 
dhiimr, dlidmin (page 66),blue karait (page 11), katkhor (page 55), 
ghor karaitj kodaili^ khaihatdi^ Bohdmin^ m ihar^ sigaVy majgidway ndgin (p. 6), 
so7ikdtar (p. 8), sugzoa, aontar, suskdry and phitar. The paniJia and ehakoty 
, although locally believed to be poisonous, are in reality harmless.. So are the 
long-nosed crocodile fghariy^l, Ganialis Gangeficiis), and the turtle (kachhua, 
Tzdojiyx Gangetims)y reptiles of other orders. But the ordinary crocodile (nak 
or nakra, Crocodihis hipoi^catus) is a voracious and dangerous saurian. 

Ghariyals are said to be commonest in the Ghagra, naks in the Rapti 
and the Bakhira lagoon ; but both are more or less nmneroos in all the larger 
channels and sheets of water. The flesh of the nak is sornetimes eaten by fishermen^ 
while his oil is used for medicinal purposes or burning. How he is cap’- 
tured may be shown by the following extract from the wwiter last qnoted - 

The fishermen in pursnit of the crocodile look for him in shallow parts where some spots of 
the land project with channels of water rnnning between. In such places they find the cro^ro- 
dOe basking on the land. On the approach of the canoe he retires into the water, but goes 
only to a rery little distance, and by paddling slowly on and carefully obserying the motioo of 
file weeds and air hubbies that escape from his lung?, they soon discover where he is. They 
then fix loosely, on the handle of a long paddle, a strong barbed harpoon iron, which is Joined 
by a rope to the paddle, and patting the harpoon gently down, find where the smmal is. He is 
very slnggisb, and does not move when they tonch his side, so that they draw up the instrn^ 
roent, and thrust it into his back without any dexterity. The animal fionnces a good deal, bnS 
never attacks the canoe, which one stroke of his t&xl eoold instantly send to the bottom. He 
often, however, shakes out the harpoon, after which he neither seems to have an increase of 
ferocity nor shyness, but allows himself, as io the instance I saw, to be struck a second and a 
third time until he is secured and dragged on shore. He there fionnces and snaps with hla 
horrid jaws in a'violent and dangerous manner,-bnt, a large bamboo being thrust Into his 
mouth, he bites with such violence that he cannot readily disengage his teeih, and gives the 
people time to secure the gag by tying a rope round his jaws. Hs is then helptes. In the one 

^ Eastern /ndla^ IL, BOdSOi. ^ mol^ras, Lfns Sosneljrises csJltd rjek-suakf*. 

® Supra, p. 316^ 
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widcli I saw eauglit a ball fired througb his head from a small fowling-piece instantly 
deprived him of motion, nor did he show almost any sign of sensation when immediately after¬ 
wards the harpoon was torn from his back. On the whole the crocodile, seems to be a stupid 
animal, and to make but a poor resistance, considering his great power, and the tremendous 
force of tail, jaws, and teeth, with wdiich he is provided. The hardness usually attributed to 
his skin will appear from the above account to have been very much' exaggerated. I have seen 
ihe crocodile, however, move with very great velocity, and have no doubt that in the pursuit 
of fish it uses great exertions of this kind ; nor does it seem to be entirely destitute of cuiiriing, 
as crocodiles have been repeatedly found lurking in the fords of rivers through which high 
roads pass. Of this indeed I saw one instance, and am assured that it is not uncommon. 

The average inimber of persons killed by wolves or reptiles during four 
from wolves recent vears was 221‘5 yearly, the figures being 158 in 
4 228 ■„ ,876, »<t 23S i. 1878.- 

In an available native list of “flying things.(pu?’hinfa j” the only remark- 
^ able point is the classiflcation. Birds and bats are group¬ 

ed together, but winged insects are for some doubtless 
valid reason excluded. It is, however, amongst the birds alone that the Busii 
sportsman will find sufficient food for his powder* The wildfowl shooting on 
tbe Ohandu, Chaur, Pathra, and Sikandarpur lagoons is uncommonly good, 
and on tlie Bakhira Tal may be c:dled excellent. The Imperial Gazetteer men¬ 
tions pochard, pintail, mallard, spot-bill, grey duck, grey goose, brown goose, 
bean goose, cotton teal, blue-winged teal, grebe, coots, and water hens as com¬ 
mon. But these wild fowl are mostly birds of passage, descending from the 
Himalaya at the beginning of winter, and revisiting the cool hills as summer 
approaches. Snipe, too, are mere cold-weather tourists. Small game of otlier 
descriptions is as scarce as elsewhere in a country where cover is rare and pre¬ 
servation almost unknown. A few partridges, quails, ortolans or pigeons are 
all that could be got in a morning’s shooting. Peacocks are encountered, but 
there is the usual prejudice against their destruction. Falcons and tieroclets of 
kinds are obtainable, but falconry is little practised. Buchanan gives the 
following brief account of fowling on the Bakhira till ;— 

“ On dark nights a wide long net is stretched vertically between two canoes, with its lower 
edge turned up, so as to form a bag near the water. Other canoes go, and disturb the birds in 
distant parts of the lake, driving them towards the nets—for several are usually placed in a 
row. Whole flocks are enatngled at once, dropping into the bag ; and are immediately secured 
by loweiing the upper side of the net. 

^ “ The coot, yrhich does not seem to differ from the kind that Mr. Latham calls common, 
is taken in broad day. It is a tame bird, and allows a canoe paddled slowly to approach near, 
and usually, to save tbe trouble of rising, which it does with difficulty, it dives to allow the 
canoe to pass. Three or four canoes therefore paddle-to wards a coot, and when it dives, stop 

^ The Sanitary Commissioner’s report for 1877 leaves the Basti columns blank. 
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over the place, the people looking round, until they see it rise, on they immediately set 

up a shout. The bird terrified at this, dives again immediately, and remains until it is much 
exhausted, so that, when it rises, it is neither able to fly nor to dive immediately- The 
people indeed give it no time to recover, for, by carefully observing, they perceive some air 
bubbles escape from the poor animal, just before it rises, and are prepared to seize its bead as 
it reaches the surface. Such haste is not however absolutely necessary, as ore, which they 
caught in my presence, tv as not able to move for several n\inutes after it was taken into the 
c^noe. When it had revived, I threw it into the lake ; and with the utmost stupidity it 
immediately dived, and remained again below until quite exhausted, but, as we had removed to 
a distance, it recovered, and then took wing/’ 

In birds and plumao:e the trade is insignificant. There are of course a 
Trade in birds and fowlers, belonging mostly to the Baheliya and Pasx 
plumage. castes. Netting is their favourite method of capture; and 

from netting, indeed, the latter tribe derives its name.^ The birds thus cap¬ 
tured, chiefly waterfowl and pigeons, sell for from 9 pies to 1 anna each, and 
are eaten by both Hindus and Muslims. Pet birds from the hills, such as 
the chakor partridge and the mimicking black rnaina^ are brought down from 
Butwal by the Kepalese. The same merchants import also a small quantity of 
deer-borns and yaks’ tails. A chakor can be bought for Re. 1, and a good 
maina for from Rs. 3 to 5. Other feathered pets, such as Icils and shamdns,^ 
are procurable in the district itself. The 141s are sold for from Es. 5 to 8 the 
hundred. Peacocks’ feathers are sold for fans. A few fanciers from the 
great towns of Murshidabad, Patna and Shahabad in Bengal visit the district 
to return with the gorgeous plumage of the blue-breast {nUkmith) ” and other 
bii'ds. 

In a watery district like Basti fish and fisheries are subjects of the liveliest 

^ and most general interest. Before the close of the rains the 

Fish and fisheries. n r • i 

overflow of rivers has converted great tracts of country into 

one gigantic fish-pond. The piscium genus haunts the bush nota qua sedes 

Jiierat colimiUs, And the people take most successful precautions that as few as 

possible of the finny invaders shall retire with the retiring waters. 

Almost all the fish mentioned in the Gorakhpur list^ appear also in that 
for Basti. The only three exceptions are the kJiuria, siirji, atid pengna^ which 
in this district pei'haps bear other names. Such aliases are certainly borne by 
ili^parni and paiharcliatar^ which are here known as parhini and pailiarjU. 
It is indeed the great variety of local names which renders the scientific identi¬ 
fication of most species by any but the practised ichthyologist impossible. The 
nomenclature adopted by text-books, such as Captain Beavan’s Fresh JVaie?' 
^ Sanskrit pdsha, a net. ^ Supi'a, p. 315. ^ SurafP, 318-20, f rO parhni. 
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Fishes of India^ often differs greatly from that of remote districts in the North- 
Western Provinces. In the following supplement to the Gorakhpiar list all 
attempt at scientific terminology has been discarded :— Argi, hadhi^ laigasa, 
hajjahij hahahi^ hhaglad^ hilangraj hulla, chandsa, clmigUy dhansahar, dhaiir, 
dhaivij dh'dmi^ darlii^ liansi, janam, kandya, kawa^ khaswa^ khuiitra^ hojaitUj kfita, 
lapchiy mahdsj makliui^ malga^ masddhaTj parcliallaj patdsi, patra, phdnsij 2')hoiha 
or bhotaha, mgjio, saur^ and siimaya. 

The phansi is so called because there is a ring or noose (plidnsi) on its 
neck. Of the masadhar’s large scales small plajnng-cards (ganjifa) are some¬ 
times made. Oil is extracted in small quantities from the rohu^ lhalmra, moi, 
and other fish; but it is merely made to meet the domestic I'eqairements of 
the fishermen themselves, and no regular oil industry exists. The favourite 
time for the manufacture is the winter, when the fish are in the best condition. 
Small sun-dried or smoked fish are exported in a more or less putrescent state 
to Nepal, where they sell from Rs. 2 to 3 per maund ; and for a fresh fish the 
Nepalese are said to pay twice its weight in grain. In the district it-self the 
price of the latter commodity varies from season to season ; but, on the wliole, 
may be quoted at from 1 to 2 annas per ser for the choicer, and from ^ to 1 
anna for the coarser varieties. Except Bhagats, Sadhus, and others, who are 
prevented by their religious vows, all classes eat fish. But that food is the 
staple diet only of low Hindu castes, such as Boldars or Kahars, and of the 
fishermen themselves. The fishermen are chiefly Malltihs and Chahis, tribes of 
boatmen ; Khewats, Goria Kah4rs, and Turhas, classes of porters and labourers ; 
and the Siwarias, who, as sellers of grass and wood, may perhaps be called lum¬ 
berers. Pishing is not, however, confined to these castes. It is the subsidiary 
occupation of many others. Every cultivator follows more or less, according 
to his leisure and opportunities, the trade of St. Peter. 

The methods of capture are most varied, tiardly any form of fishing 
known in other countries is unknown here. Even poison- 
Methods of fishing. practised, although practised rarely. A given part of 

a river or lagoon is enclosed in a framework of bambus, and within the enclo- 
snre are scattered pieces of wild fig-bark.^ This process has the effect of 
poisoning the fish, who one by one rise dead to the surface. Nets of all sizes 
and shapes are used. The mesh is often so small as hardly to admit of a finger 
passing through it.. The destruction of small fry may, without exaggeration, 
therefore, be called vast. But of all creatures fish, perhaps, increase most 
greatly in excess of the means of subsistence. The three principal rivers of 
> Elsewhere the hark of seyeral other trees is employed for this purpose. 
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the district afford a comparatively secure and hitherto inexhaustible nursery. 
And it would be difficult to put in execution any restrictions as to the closeness 
of the nets used. 




The larger nets are, as a rule, employed during the rainy season and 
the smaller after its conclusion. The gdnja^ korhel or 
harihil^ jhinguri^ and tapalm or tdpa have been described in 
the n-orakhpur notice.^ The ekdtur and batdo resemble the tapa^ and the pelua 
the jhinguri. The seine is here named batioan. Three other nets, called gdglii^ 
kachuay and idly are sometimes used. The rod and line [fialuka) or line simply 
isJmht) are familiar spectacles on the bauks of rivers ; but comparatively few 
fish are caught by these means. The principal fisheries are those of the great 
rivers and lagoons mentioned in part L ; and these are fished all the year round, 
W'ithout thought of a close season. But the bulk of the fishing is done in 
winter, on the smaller sheets of water left by the yearly rains. 


When the water is shallow and expected to dry up soon the process is 
simple. Across the orifices of the pool or rice-field are thrown mud dams 
(bdndh). Ill the one exit left is fixed a grass or reed screen (patukay chaimdhiy 
or chilwania) ; so that wliile the water escapes, not a fish can escape with it. 
A.S that water subsides the wwk of destruction proceeds. First, the fish are 
taken in the extinguisher-like tapa. Then, as the shallowness increases, men 
may be seen wading in all directions with cone-shaped baskets. Having 
thrust the wider ends down into the mud, they can remove at their leisure^ 
through the smaller ends, any fish that have been thus imprisoned. When the 
water has almost disappeared, what little remains is baled out, and the fish are 
left flapping helpless in the mud. 

Much the same system is adopted even on those lakes which never run 
dry. These are fed, as a rule, by a flood channel from some river, and at the 
end of the monsoon that channel is embanked. The dispute which prevents the 
embankment of the Pathra Tal has been glanced at above. The fishermen of 
the neighbourhood bitterly complain that at the close of the rains the finest 
fish now return from the lake to the Rapti. But they can still afford to rent 
the piscatory rights for some Rs. 150 yearly. The raja of Bansi, one of the 
parties to the dispute just mentioned, duly embanks the outlet of his own pre¬ 
serve at Bdnsi. His practice of netting a few fish only when required is an 
honourable exception to the rule which seeks to destroy yearly all the life in a 
lake. 


1 SuptUf p, 320. 
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But the Tarious methods of fishing large sheets of water are most per¬ 
fectly exemplified on the BakhiraTal. In the outlets of the dam which emhauks 
its escape channel are fixed screens which entangle many a fish. All round 
its edges may be seen tapas, which are ready for use in its shallower parts 
whenever the cultivators find time to become fishermen. But the form of cap¬ 
ture here most extensively adopted is spearing. The bottom is too weedy 
to be netted with much success, and the shore is in few places so clear as to 
admit of the drawing of a seine. But the water, being clear and nowhere 
very deep, is a very favourable field for the harpooiier. The spear or harpoon 
{hdnsa) is an ordinary bainbii staff, split into 15 or 20 pieces, each tipped 
with iron. These are again hound together, and the central piece being 
thickened by coils of string, the whole forms a bundle of spears some eight or 
ten inches in diameter. The harpooners are sufficiently expert to make almost 
certain of striking a fish some twelve or fifteen feet distant. The water is 
regularly beaten by a line of five or six canoes, each containing a spearman at 
the prow and a punter or paddler at the stern. 


But enough has been said of the aiamal, and w’e pass to the vegetable 
Vegetable king- kingdom. Though somewhat empirical, the division into 
>m. Trees. crops Will serve our purpose sutficiently well. The 


following list shows the principal trees 

Agli^ii (Di/Ienia pentagijna). 

Akol (Alangium Lamarckii'). 

Am, mango {Mmgifera Indica). 

Anirdfc, gnara guava), 

Aonia CPhjjllaTithus emblica), 

Arjuu (^Termlnalia ariuna) 

Asidh (Lagirstrcemia parvi/iora). 

Asria (Termhialia toman tosa), 

Asog (Saraca indlca). 

Babul (^AuacioL Arabica). 

Bahera hdleriea). 

Bair, jujube XZizyphua jujuba). 

Wild do., jharberi (Zizpphus 7iwnmularia), 
Baisa XSaliv tetrasperma'), 

Bakaia {Malia azedarach). 

Bans, bambu (^Bamhusa. .several species). 

Bar or bargad, banyan (Ficus BengalmsU). 
Barhal (Ariocarpm lahoodia). 

Bel (AegLe marmelos)* 

Bent, rattan (Calamus roiang). 

Bhurkur \ Hi/menodicPion excchum), 

BljasS-l (Pteroearpus marsupium). 

Ganiar (Premna ivfegrifolia). 

GSlar, "Wild fig (Ficus glomerata), 

Harra ( F'ermmalia chebula). 

Harsingar i N't/Ctanthes arhoririsUs). 

Imli, tamarind (Tamarlndu^ Jndica), 

Jait (Sesbania Egyptiaca). 

Jamtia or Jiman (Eugenia jamholana), 
Jbigana(Odma TVodier). 


the district:— 

Kachla (Strychnos nut vomica), 

Kachndr (Bauhinia varicgata), 
liaith (Feronia elcphantum). 

Karnbhar (Gmelina arborea), 

KaranJ (Po7igamia glabra). 

Karaunda (Carissa carandas). 

Karina ( Stephegyne parvifol ia). 

Karri (Saccope'taluvi tomeniosum), 

Kalhal, Jack fruit (Ariocarpus inUgrifolia), 
Kela, plantain (Musa sapienium). 

Kluiir (Acacia catechu). 

Kiiaja (Briedelia reiusa). 

Khajur, wild date (Phoenix sylvesiris). 

Kdsum (Schleichera frijuga). 

Lasora (Cordla myza). 

Madar (Caloii'opis gigantea), 

Mahna (Bassia latifolia). 

Maiuphal (Randia dunietorwn), 

Mulsari (Mimusops Elevgi). 

Nim (Melia In die a). 

Pakar or pilkhan (Picua cordifolia). 

Panam or sandhan (Oaltergia Ougemensis), 
Paudar or padal (Stereospermum suaveo h?is) 
X^anyar (Barringtonia acuiangida). 

Paras or (Buicit frotidosa), 

Patj 11 (Putranjiva Roaburghii). 

Pindar or (Randia kiginosa). 

Pipal rP7c«s religiosa). 

Fiyar (Buchanania latifolia). 

Rauna or robna (Malhtus Fliilippimnsis). 
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Rent, castor-oil plant (U/cinus eomtmmis'), 
Sainjan {Mori/iga pterygosperma), 

Sakhu or sal (Shorea robusia). 

Sag-on or teak (Tectona grandis), 

Semal {Bombax Malabaricum), 

Sharifa, custard-apple (Anona squamosa)^ 


Shisliam, sissoo (Datbergla sissooy 
Siras {Albizzia lebbek). 

Tar, palmyra (^Borassm flaheUiformis)^ 
Tendu, ebony {Diospyros ebenum). 

Tun (Cedrela toona). 

Warga or amaltas {Cassia fistula). 


As already mentionedj the district is well and almost densely wooded with 
clumps of mango, bambu, and inahua. The flower of the last-named tree is 
eatenj or distilled into whiskey-like liquor ; and from its seeds (koendi) is 
extracted an oil. Mahiias are common around the district capitals, and 
in a single tappa of Nagar are numbered at lO.OvOO. The name of this tappa, 
Pipra, is derived from the sacred and ubiquitous pipal. In valuable timber 
trees Basti is less rich. Here, as elsewhere in unafforested India, a tree has 
little chance of surviving to maturity unless it is a fruit tree. The sakhus 
of the district are few and small. But it is not intended to repeat what has so 
often been said of these more familiar trees. In the Budaun, Bijnor, and 
Gorakhpur notices will be found quite enough matter concerning the appear¬ 
ance or uses of the mango, guava, aonla, asna, babiil, bakain, bambu, bel, 
barhal, ganniar, gdlar, harra, tamarind, jamun, kaebnar, jack-fruit, plantain, 
kbair, jfaigna or jhingan, wild date, ktisam, mahua, iiim, pakar, panan, paras, 
pipal, sakhu, semal, custard-apple, shisham, siras, palmyra, ebony, tun, and 
warga. . The instant elimination of these well-known species will lighten the 
task of both writer and reader. 


The aghdi has a hard wood not easily worked, but apt to warp and crack. 

Its leaves are used as plates and laid under grass thatching, 
'while its buds and fruit are eaten. The timber of the 
akolj on the other hand, is readily manipulated; and though well adapted for - 
more ornamental purposes, furnishes a material for the 
stilts of ploughs. The sweet but somewhat astringeii 
fruit is edible, and the aromatic root is used in native medicine. Various medicinaj 
uses, too, has the greenish-white bark of the arjun. Im 
'Hmod is in some demand for fuel and coarser carpentry, but 
is difficult to work. The dsidJij a biggish tree with ashy bark and white 
fragrant flower has a tough timber extensively used for 
rafters, furniture, and agricultural implements. It may 
be mentioned that of this material are sometimes made the shafts of European 
buggies. The sweet gum is eaten, while the bark and leaves are largely 
employed in tanning. The red or yellow flowers of the 
asog may be seen in gardens and near Hindu temples ; but 
its.timber, when used at all, is used as fuel, 

75 


Aghai. 


Akol. 


Arjiin. 


Asidh. 


Asog. 
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The large hahera yields the comiiion myrobalans tised in dyeing. 

From its fruit are made ink and medicinal vinegar^ and from the kernels 

thereof oil. Its wood furnishes scabbards, fishing floats, and other articles 

whose object is lightness rather than durability. The jharbe7^i or wild 

jujube is here a mere bramble bush, used chiefly for 

hedging ; but its leaves are eaten by cattle, while its 

rufous and bnllet-like berries are in times of scarcity an important food 

for mem These berries are probably identical with the famous fruit of 

^ the Lotos-eatersd The baisa is a kind of willow which 

grows in watery places and supplies a firewood. Like 

other willows it has romantic associations. As Majnun and Laila wore 

famous oriental lovers, and as the weeping willow is called after the 

former, the baisa sometimes bears the name of the latter. The thorny lent 

or rattan is found in small brakes along the edges of 
Bent. ” ® 

shallow streams. The wood of the 5/iurfcV is used for 

boxes, toys, scabbards, and the stocks of firelocks ; its bark as a febrifuge and in 

, tanning; and its leaf as cattle fodder. In Basti the timber 

Bhurkur. 

of the or bastard teak’’ is more familiar than 

the tree itself. The scantlings here used are small, and are worked up into 

drums, furniture, and other pieces of carpentry. The 

harsingd?^ is a large shrub or small tree which derives 

its generic name (pyctcmtlies) from the fact that its fragrant flowers, like 

_ . evening primroses, open at nightfall to drop at sunrise. 

Harsingar. ” ^ ^ x ^ 

From these flowers is sometimes extracted a fine but 

transient bud or orange cloth-dye ; the leaves may be used in polishing wood ; 

but the timber of the tree itself is used only as fuel. 

T^hejait is a soft^wooded tree of short stature and short duration, It is 
chiefly useful as a source of firewood; but rope can be 
made of its bark and cattle-fodder of its loaves. It is said 


Bhiirkur. 




HarsiDgar. 


that when a widow of low caste is remarried, this tree sometimes represents 
her in the marriage ceremony. The bridegroom, that is, goes through the 
form of being wedded to the tree. The kachla is a small evergreen with smooth 
ash-coloured bark and berries which in colour and size 
resemble oranges. In the bark, and to a greater extent 
in the seeds of the berries, is found a small quantity of the frightful poisons 
strychnine and Brucine (the latter familiar to readers of 
Monte Crisfo). The wood of the kaith is used in a great ' 
*■ Herodotus IV., quoted in Bit Supplemental Glossar;^, 
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Kambhar. 


Karanj. 


variety of carpentry and as fuel. The acid pnlp of its fruit furnishes the people 
with a kind of jelly or piekle» The bark is medicinal, and the gum contributes 
with that of other trees to supply the Bast Indian gum-arabic of commerce. 

The fruit, root and bark of the kamhhdr are used in native 
medicine. Its wood is highly esteemed for its durability 
under waler ; but furnishes also a material for furniture, drums, toys and all 
kinds of ornamental work. The pods [haranj haldn) of the 
Jcaranj are familiar to native druggists, but it may be 
doubted whether the tree itself is at all familiar to other inhabitants of the 
^ district. The karaunda is a large evergreen shrub w^hose 

wood makes an excellent fuel. But it is cultivated on 
account of its fruit, wrhich when half ripe is made into tarts, jellies, or pickles, 
and when wholly ripe is eaten raw. 

The yellow wood of the karri furnishes good rafters, but is apt to crack in 
Karri, seasoning. The leaves can be used as fodder for cattle. 

Khaja. So can those of the kMja^ which affords good timber to 

the carpenter and builder, an astringent bark to the tanner, and a sweetish 
fruit to the peasant. Though used for roofing, planks, and boxes, the wood 
of the kan^ma is not very durable. Than the white-bloomed 
laBora few trees could be more variously useful. Its soft 
timber here serves chiefly as fuel \ but can be worked into gun-stocks, well- 
curbs, and agricultural implements. Of its bark may be 
made ropes; and with the fibre of that bark boats are 
sometimes caulked. The leaves are used as plates, and in Pegu as the covering 
leaf of the Burma cheroots. The fruit is edible, and when young is often pickled. 
The viscid pulp thereof serves as birdlime, and the juice supplies a transient 
marking for cotton goods, A large shrub with thick branches, growing in 
dry places, the maddr supplies from its juice a medicinal 
drug and from its inner bark a strong silky flax. The 
latter was formerly woven into fine cloth, but is now the material of bow¬ 
strings, fishing-lines, and nets. The wood of the mainphal 
is used for agricultural tools, fences, and fuel. Its bark 
and fruit are medicinal; and when unripe the latter is sometimes roasted for 
eating. The leaves are given as food to cattle. The mauhari is a large 

evergreen tree which is cultivated chiefly on account of 
^^snilsarx. ” ' ^ 

its white,’ star-shaped and fragrant flowers. Its fruit is 

eaten, from its seeds is expressed oil, and its bark is used medicinally. But 

its timber is almost worthless. 


Karma, 


Lasora. 


Madar. 


Mainphal. 
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The wood of the pctndar is burnt and makes excellent charcoal; hut 
when lar^e enough can be used also in building. The root 


Pandar. 


Panyar. 


Pindar. 


Piyar. 


Banna. 


and bark find their place in the native pharmacopoeia. 
The panyar grows in moist places, such as the edges of 
swamps; and hence perhaps its name (pcini^ water). 
Though used elsewhere for various kinds of carpentry, the wood is here good 
enough for fuel only." The 'patju is a middle-sized evergreen 
tree whose nuts are strung into rosaries and the amulet 
necklaces of children, From this latter use it derived its original name of 
pntranjivaj or child’s life.” The ‘ wood of the pinddr or 
paniha is burnt, and its fruit cooked for eating. The kernels 
(cJdratmji) of the pit/dds fruit are edible, and taste some¬ 
thing like pistachio nuts. From them is extracted oil. The 
hark of the tree is used in tanning, while its leaves are a substitute for platters. 

Of the rauna also the bark is not unknown to the tanner. 
But the most important product of this large shrub is the 
powder which covers the ripe fruit (kamala). Used in dyeing silk, this is also 
a purgative and anthelmintic. But the rauna has other medicinal qualities. 
Its leaves and fruit arc applied externally with honey against the bite of 
poisonous animals. The seeds, too, are elsewhere sold as drugs; but the 
wood is of service only as fuel. The castor-oil plant or 
Palma Ohristi is a small soft-wooded tree cultivated in and 
account of its oleaginous virtues. Of other virtues it has 
none. Teaks are sparsely planted in gardens for the sake 
rather of ornament than of timber; and none indeed of 
those planted is as yet largo enough to furnish valuable scantliogs, The 
minjna is sometimes called ‘Hho horse-radish tree,” bocanso 
Europeans use the bark of its root as a substitute for 
horse-radish. But the tree is cultivated mainly on account of its pods, which 
are eaten as vegetables or pickled ; its flowers and leaves are also considered 
edible. The latter and the twigs are lopped for cattle-fodder ; but the "wood 
is fit only for the fire. 

A.nd here it may be mentioned that the average price of wood 
, fool, \vhen cut and stacked for use, is from Es. 10 to 
Es. 12 per 100 maunds. The timbers chiefly used in 
construction, mahua, jaman, and mango, fetch when sold in the log about eight 
dunas the cubic foot; and when hewn into scantlings, from 12 annas to Eo. 1. 
Mahua trees sell for from Es. 7 to Ks. 15 each, jdmaxi trees from- Es. 3 to 


Benr. 


around villages on 


Sagun. 


Saiiijua. 
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Bs. 10, and mango trees from Es. 5 to Rs, 10* But the woods of all three 
are much liable to decay through the dampness of the climate and the ravages 
of the so-called white ants. It is therefore to be regretted that the more dur¬ 
able sal timber is so rare and so expensive* The Ohitia forest in tahsil Bansi 
is, perhaps, the only spot where good sal logs may be locally procured. Such 
timber is usually brought when required from Gorakhpur or Bahrdm-ghat of 
Oudh. A tree of moderate size sells for from Rs. 20 to Rs, 25 ; but sal wood 
is most often bought in beams (silli), or in blocks (latta) containing four beams 
each. These beams and blocks are not, however, definite measures ; their 
dimensions vary, and with those dimensions the prices of beams vary from 
Rs. 5 to Rs. 20, and of blocks from Rs. 20 to Rs. 80. When hewn and sold by 
the cubic foot, sal timber fetches from Rs. to Rs. 4. Large bambusmay be 
bought for Rs. 20, and small for from Rs. 12 to Rs. 15 the hundred. 

For farther information regarding the trees mentioned in the above list 

^ the reader is referred to Dr. Brandis’ Forest Flora of North’- 

Crops. 

West and Central India} We must now quit the grove for 
the field. The following statement shows in hundreds of acres the area under 
the principal cultivated crops, and has been re-arranged from Mr. Buck’s Answers 
to Chapter 1, of the Famine Commissions Questions} 


Ceops op the autumn haevest 

(Kharip). 

Crops op the spring harvest (Rabi). 

Ordinary name. 

Botanical 

name. 

Area(hun¬ 
dreds of 
acres). 

Ordinary name. 

Botanical 

name. 

Area (hun¬ 
dreds of 
acres). 

Jodr or jondari 
millet. 

Holcus sor¬ 
ghum. 

874 

Wheat (pe7^«?^) ... 

Triticum vul~ 
gare. 

1,430 

Bdjra ditto 

Penicilla r i a 
spicata. 

3 

Mixed wheat and 
gram (gochnay. 

2 

Ar/ictr pulse 

‘ Cajarius fia- 
vus. 

298 

Mixed wheat and 
barley (gojdi). 

... 

716 

Mised arhar and 
joar. 

•«( 

8 

Barley ( jau) ... 

Hordeum hex- 
astichon. 

750 

Mixed arhar and 
bajra. 

... 

1 

Mixed barley and 
gram (jauchni). 

Cicer arieti- 
num. 

510 

Bice {dhdn 

Maize or Indian- 
corn {makka). 

Oryza saliva, 
Zeamays ... 

6,832 

234 

i Gram {chana) 

310 


^ London *. Wm. H. Allen and Co., 1874. * Answers to Questions put hy the Famine Com¬ 

mission in terms oj the Besolution of the Government of the North- Western Provinces and Oudh, 
letter No, of ^th July^ 1878. Chapter Jj E. C. Buck, Esq., Member, Local Famine Com^ 

mittee. 1 The term dhdn is here applied also to many small autumn millets, such as 

kodoUf marua, sdwdn, and kdkun» 
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Crops op the autumn harvest (Kharip). 

Chops op tijh spring harvdst (Rabi). 

Ordinary name. 

Botanical 

name. 

Area (hun¬ 
dreds of 
acres). 

Ordinary name. 

Botanical 

name. 

Area (hun¬ 
dreds of 
acres). 

Cotton {kapds) ... 

Oossyp imn 

1 

Peas (Hr do and 

Visum sail- 

790 


herbacewn. 


niattar). 

vnm. 


Mixed cotton and 

... 

55 

Potatoes (dlu) ... 

Solanumtuhe- 

3 

arhar. 




rosum. 


Indigo (nil) 

Indi g ofe r a 

1 

Opixim (post or 

Papaver som- 

318 


tincioria. 


afim). 

niferum. 


Sugarcane ... 

Sacc ha rum 

253 

Tobacco (tamhdku). 

Ntc 0 ti a n a 

2 


qfficinarum. 



tabacum. 


Garden crops 

... 

10 

Garden crops 


10 

ikisceilaueous do., 

f 

4&0 

Miscellaneous do., 


600 

^ (ITood'crops, 

«*• 

7,290 

m r Food crops,,. 


4,660 

1 Other do., 

2 1 

... 

770 

2 3 Other do. ... 

... 

780 

^ (Grand 

... 

8,060 

( Grand 

... 

5,440 


The total area of both harvests is then about 1^350,000 acres; whereof 
1,195,000 are sown with food-grains and 155,000 with other crops. Priority 
has been assigned to the autumn crops, because here, as elsewhere, the agri¬ 
cultural year begins on the 1st of July. By that time the rains have usually 
fallen, the earth awakes from its long summer wsleep, and the operations of 
tillage are renewed with vigour. For the autumn harvest are tilled some three- 
quarters of the arable area north of the Bapti ; but south of that river the 
proportion is reversed, and about the same fraction of the total cultivation 
devoted to the spring harvest. 


of the autumix 


Though the above are the principal crops of the district, there are many 
minor growths which have probably fallen under the mis- 
Minor growths ( 30 llaneous headings. Such are hemp (san or sanei, Gannahis 
aativa), patwa or patsan (Hibiscus cannabmns)^ the millets kodon (Paspahtm 
frwnentaceum)^ mama (Eleusine coracana), silw4n (Oplis^ 
fn^7tus colojius)^ kdkun (^Panicum Italieum), and chen (Pani- 
cum miliaceuin), the pulses urd or mash (Phaseolus radiatus), moth {Phaseolus 
aconitifoJius)^ and muiig (Phaseolus mungo)^ munj grass (Saccharummunja)j and 
til or sesamum, called in South Indian reports jingelly (Sesamum orientale). 
These are all products of the autumn harvest. The minor growths of spring 
are oats (jai, saitua), linseed (tisi or alsi, Liniim 

usitatissimum)^ mustard (14hi, r4i, or sarson, Brassica cam^ 
pestris), masiir pulse or lentils (Ervum lens)^ safflower (kusiim, Carthamus 


and the spring. 
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iinctorius), and vegetables. All the ordinary English vegetables can b© 
raised in winter; and to them we must add several plants grown at other 
seasons, such as gingei% melons, and gourds of kinds, coriander, pepper, 
betel-leaf, turmeric, cowach, and aniseed (ajwdin)^ 

But we can here spare space only for a few details concerning the most 
important crop. Rice is the staple growth of the autumnal 
harvest, and the autumnal is, as already mentioned, the staple 
harvest of the north of the district. Rice is therefore the staple crop of the 
north of the district; but it is also, from the surpassing area which it occupies, 
the staple crop of the district at large. Here, as in Gorakhpur, dhdn may be 
divided into three broad classes: (1) the coarse early rice named ausani or Bhor- 
dui; (2) the finer late rice called or Aghani; and (3j the comparatively 

scarce summer rice styled horo, 

Ausani or Bhadui derives its first name from the Sanskrit root as/i, to eat; ^ 
its second from the fact that it sometimes occupies the 

Ausani. 

ground until Bh4don (August-September). Its varieties 
are many; but the difference is in many cases so slight that only the 
practised eye of the rice-grower himself can detect it. The following 
list is long enough, but does not pretend to be exhaustive:— Anjanaioa^ 
parhni^ parhni-surkh^ saraya^ miU7d, jhdli, madansanki, katauncha^ haguri, 
parhhdiya^ moMya^ sdthij sokan^ ganjkaisary bdnsphdly kapzircliiniy phdlgend, 
regariy gandsiy kmidiyay jei or jdsUy ndhu, narliy gajgauvy sdtha^ tahreniy 
sonkharchay unniyduy dudhiy regan-jdsUy bedL nibuay bcinkiy rankajray and 
kesar. Of these varieties the best and most familiar are perhaps the bansphul, 
kapurchmi, and sokan. Little need be added to the description above^ given 
of the manner in which the Bhadui crop is cultivated. The first ploughings 
seem, however, to take place in February-March, a month later than in 
Gorakhpur. Towards the close of March they are suspended, the season being 
deemed unltmky. The crop is here sown chiefly on uplands not subject 
to inundation. The time of sowing is June-July, and the weight of seed 
sown about 40 local sers'^ to the acre. When the weather is w^et and likely 
to continue so, when it is feared that the seed may be chilled and killed by the 
unusual moisture, that seed is often sown a day or two after germination. To 
make it germinate it is first steeped in water for twenty-four hours and 
afterwards placed in a heap covered with grass and blankets. Except when 
the usual rains fail, no irrigation is required after sowing. But of late years 

1 Fallon’s HindHsidni-English Dictionary, art aus.” ^ p^ge 322. 3 The 

local ser eq.uipoises 100 of the copper coins known as Gorakhpur! pice. 
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one or two weediiigs have always been considered necessary^ Tlio crop is 
generally reaped in September-October, the average outturn being about 16 
rndnis, ov Q-4: maunds per acre. Mr« Thomson estimates the cost of produc¬ 
tion at Es. G per acre including rent ; Mr. Poppd places it as high as Rs. 9, 
leaving a profit of Re. 1 to the cultivator. But it has been already^ shown 
how complicated is the problem of forming sueh estimates. 

The later Jarhan or Aghani rice is so called because it is reaped in the 
winter (jdra) month of November-Decembor (Aghan). 
The following are some of its often scarcely disting¬ 
uishable varieties: Baharni, mircha, satdiya^ gogJidi^ parjatta, motisdgar, 
Msm% fdnth^ harangi^ malidjogin^ molianhhog^ pola, aynrna^ god, sngdpanki, 
kaitra, hansnij, desi, parjattl, hklra, rudwa, rdmhhog, hetaki, nk, harbilds, 
peMrij Idngij pauwa, Barhnaha, rdtgol, ganriya, dmvuli, chaiigendxoa, 
runi-kd-jar, later a, madhukar, gurdih, o^djlums, motiGhdr, hanakn'ha, mdlda^ 
rdmjaivain, dosan, bhdtin, bagulbdkin, ritit/ii, hilaur, mamdr, harwi, panya 
and tini Of these the most highly ostoemed arc the latora, motfch4r, 
and Barhraaha or Burmese varieties. Like Bhadui, jarhan is usually sown 
in June-July ; but, unlike Bhadui, it is irsually sown on the loamy lowlands 
surrounding villages (goenr doms). Prom its original field it is commonly 
transplanted as described in the Gorakhpur notice'^; and the jilaces scloetod 
for its final homo are tlie flooded hollows called ddlmr or wL Plants which 
cover but one acre in the nursery will cover six in the field of transplanta¬ 
tion. Iho quantity of seed sown and the average produce per aero is much 
the same as that of Bhadui rice. But Mr, Peppo fixes the cost at Rs. 9^* and 
the profit at Rs. 3. Aghani rice Is sometimes attacked by the kapti cat( 3 rpil- 
lar and sometimes by a disease called toU, which prevents it from 
flowering. 


The boro or summer rice is planted in Pebruary-Mareh along 
^ the edges of lagoons or ponds. In such moist retreats 

it can scorn the daily incroasing ardour of the sun, 
and presents a fringe of lovely green when the surrounding fields 
have become a bleak brown playground for the hot-winds. It is reaped 
in May-June. The largest expanse of boro rice may bo seen around tho 
edge of the Bakhira Till. Tho mill or mortar in which rices of all kinds are 
husked is called aJeJmi, and corresponds to the okldi of other districts. 


^ “ Weedipgf/’ writes Mr. Bepp6, until a few years ago was nerer thought ol But now, 
unless the fields are well weeded, the grass comes up and chokes the dhdnP ® Fage 

332. 3Fage 323, 
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A siifRcienf: account of those remainiog crop?, wliieli are important by 
reason of tlieir great area or great value, has been given in the Bareilly and 
Gorakhpur notices.^ Such are joar, wheat, barley, peas, sugarcane, indigo, 
and opium. According to Mr. Thomson the crop last named is the only one 
whose cultivation may be considered to 'have increased largely of late years. 
Its tillage has-attained the widest development in parganah Amorha. The 
increase here and elsewhere is in no small measure due to the money advances 
wdiich the Imperial Government grants to those who agree to plant poppy. 
The progress of tillage under British role, before the separation (1865) of 
this district from Goi'akhpnr, has been elscw’here^ noted. 

The average outturn per acre of rice, with the average cost and profit 

per acre of its cultivation, has been showm above. Some 
Oottwrn of vari- . . f. t i i i 

oils crops ; and the statistics supplied by the tahsildars enable us to give, lor 

their ci^tivati?n. whatever they may be wmrth, similar figures for the other 

principal crops. The results may best be thrown into a 

tabular form, thus :— 


Crop. 

Total ouiivrn 
per acre in 
maunds. 

Total co^i of cultivation 
per acre in rupees. 

^et profit per acre 
in rupees. 


Maxi- 

niura. 

Mini¬ 

mum. 

Maximum. 

Minimiira. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 


Sers. 

Sers. 

Bs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Bs. a p, 

Jodr millet 

13 

7 

12 4 0 

6 20 

I 0 0 

5 13 6 

Arhar pulse ... i 

8 

6 

8 14 0 

4 8 0 

3 10 0 

0 9 0 

Sugarcane 

•20.| 

10 

34 12 0 

12 8 0 

22 IS 0 

0 3 0 

Wheat ... 1 

Ilf 

8 

21 4 0 

9 110 

8 12 0 

0 10 3 

Barley 

13:} 

7 

14 8 0 

6 0 0 

6 12 0 

0 13 0 

Mixed wheat and barley, 

16 

8 

8 8 6 

8 0 0 

9 9 0 

15 0 

Gram 

8 

6 

8 0 0 

6 4 0 

6 8 0 

0 10 0 

Peas white (mattar') and 
purple (kirdo). 


7 

1 9 0 6 

5 4 0 

7 8 0 

0 15 6 

Opium «•* 

Tobacco ... 

i 

30 


48 12 0 
14 0 0 

10 13 6 

39 4 0 

3 11 0 


The variations between the maxima and minima of the profit columns 
are in every case so great as to be viewed with suspicion. The profit returns of 
tahsil KlialilabacI have in most cases indeed been excluded as excessive and 
untrustworthy. But the outturn statistics of tahsil Haraia, which are even 
more open to 'the same objection, have been altogether rejected. In the case 
of sugarcane it is not stated whether the outturn is in raw juice or in the 
^ Gazr., V., 554-66 5 swpro, pp. 324-29. ^ Pp. 329-31, 
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boiled sjrap known as gxir ; but if we may judge by tbe analogy of other 
districts^ tbe former is intended. The tobacco returns are for tabsil Kbalil- 
abad only. The statements from which these figures have been selected 
relate cbiefiy to the minor crops ; but with these last we have not time to 
deal. We need prolong our prose georgic only to describe briefly a few of 
the more important agricultural processes and agricultural terms. 

Ploughing is an almost perennial operation. It is perhaps interrupted only 
the hot weather and by the ill-omened Intervals whicli 
at the ends of March and September succeed the equi¬ 
noxes. Even in the hot weather tlie land is often broken up by hoe 
(ktiddri^ The auspicious date for beginning these preparations for tbe au¬ 
tumn crop is the third of the moonlit holf of April-May. Butin June-July, 
when the first downpour of rain has loosed the baked earth, every plough 
may be seen at work. The implement here used {hal or liar) differs slightly 
from all four of those already pictured in notices on Diiab distrietsd It is 
indeed a radical mistake to suppose that the same plough is used all over these 
provinces. The chief peculiarities of the Basti instrument seem to bo that its 
boot or solo (I'hopi) is much lighter, and its share (phdr) much longer, than 
those used in Farukhabad or Mainpuri. A rough diagram will, however, servo 
our purpose better than any description :— 



1 . The muthiya or handle. 2. The or stilt. 8. Theor beam, 4. The 

agwdsi pdthu, pegs fastening the beam to the stilt. 5v The phdr or hare. (J. The 
harsudha or pachela, a holt securing the share in its place. 7. The hhojn or sole. 

The share is of iron, but all the remaining component parts are wooden. 
The cost of the whole instrument is about Re. 1. The yoko or jda^ which 
^ See Gaz, IV„ 6U (Mainpuri),, and VII.;, 88-39 (Tarukhabad), 
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supports tlie beam on tlie nocks of the oxen, is composed of just as many pieces. 
It may be tlms shown :— 



I* The kandwar ox* joke proper, which rests on the hullock’.s shouh^ers. 2. The 
iarmuchi or lower piece. 3. The two pachas, which join 1 and 2 and divide the necks of the 
bullocks. 4. The two sails or outer pins, keeping the yoke straight on those necks. 5. The 
iihura or prominent knob round which 6, (he thong (ndJha), is I ioped. This latter secures 
the yoke to the beam of the plough, 7. The two jothas or thongs which fasten the yoke to 
the builocks. 

The two last are of leather and all the rest of woocL A complete yoke 
may he bongiit for from 4 to 6 annas. The ploughing apparatus here described 
iSj according to Mr. Wynne, the most miserably insiiffioient character, 
though probably a more elBeieiit instrument could not be drawn by the weak 
ill-fed bullocks employe-J.’’ 

Whether for the autumn or the spring harvest, every field is ploughed at' 
least once in ea<?h direction. If the land, for instance, is first ploughed north 
and south, it will afterwards be ploughed east and west. Such double or cross- 
ploughing is called samra. Fallow fields prepare 1 for wheat or poppy receive 
8 samras; those devoted to sugarcane, 6; barley-fields which have already 
borne an autumn crop, 5 ; and rice-fields the same. A preliminary ploughing 
for the purpose of breaking op the clods is called gorim; and a last ploughing, 
for the purpose of w’eeJing out the grass, sohiia. The usual time of ploughing 
is from early morning to noon ; but it is a not uncoininoii arrangement to 
plough for three lioiins in the morning and three in the evening, with a rest at 
midday. A man possessing but a single pair of plough-bullocks is called an 
immature cultivator ” (kacha Mshtkdp). The ^Miiature cultivator” (paka 
hdshtkdr)^ who has two pairs, can with ease plough a local biglia, or 1,775 
square yards, dail 3 ^ It is probable that iu ancient Basti, as all over the Old 
W^orld, the unit of land measurement was the vague and varying area which 
could be tilled withiu the year b}" a two-bullock plough. In some parts of 
Rasiilpur and Bans! the rent is still assessed on the plough, and not on the biglia 
or acre. It is a reasonable inference that the plough-holding was once just as 
well recognized a measure of surface as either of the two latter standards. 
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Ploiigli measurements arc still common in the wilder parts of Mirzapiir. Wc 
liava evidence that till the first half of the se'/enteeiith ceiituiy they were 
universal in the Dakklian. The laws of the Manavas show that they oaca pre« 
vailed in Nortlieni India. Examples of their occurrence in Europe are afforded 
by the old English carucate and perhaps by the old English hide. The 
plough-holding of Horatius Codes, as mentioned by Livy, is perhaps not quite 
a casein point; for he received not as much as two oxen could plough within 
the year, but as much as they could plough within the clayd 

After ploiigliiug irrigation is perhaps the most important agricultural 
process. For the crops of the rainy autumn no irrigation 
Imgatioi.. except in years of drought, required ; but for th.os(3 of the 

spring harvest it is needed everywhere. As already noted, no canals supply 
water to the fields of the district; but an ample stock of tliat element is pro¬ 
curable from numerous streams, lagoons, reservoirs, and wells. From the first 
throe sources the water is lifted by sling-baskets, as described in the Goraklipur 
notice.^ When shaped like a boat such baskets cUre called f/eyaZa or hen; 
when shaped like a round shield, don or domn. The ropes or strings by which the 
basket is swung are torinod dopl, an-'l the small wooden instrument used in 
opening and shutting the apertures of tlu3 water dianncls lidilia. In liis Eastern 
India Buchanan calciilatod that a 'gang of ton moo, working two pairs of 
baskets, could irrigate sonio 4,727 s'luare yards, or just under one acre, da,ily. 
Whether this ostimato includes the rnou standing in the fields and distributing 
the water is uncertain. But Mr. Wynne reckoned that with eight labourers 
to lift and two to distributo, one pafca Ingha of 3,973 yards could bo watered 
in the day. Though, as we shall hereafter see, the most expensive, this is the 
most common and popular method of irrigation. The poo[)Io. believe that the 
water thus raised contains a fertilizing sediment. 

Wells are work(3d by exactly the same methods as those described in tlio 
Budaun notice.'^ Water being near the surface, the commonest arraug(5ment is 
the lever and pot.’^ But the small winch-wheol (cltarkhi)^ with a pot at cither 
end of its rope, is also familiar. ® The rarest method is that of the bul- 
looks and leathern bucket or moth). Part I. of this notice has already 

^ Sec the compiler’s note on the assessment of pargana Dudliij p 40. ^ Supra, pp* 

S40-41. Gazr., V, :30-sl. The terminology of the lever-well apparatus is as 

follows The lever is called dhenkul the upright support or fuksnim on which it work*^, 
UamOa; the peg which hingea the first into the second* pdiha ; the rope, hart; the earthen 
pot, kund ; and the little hollow dug for the recoptiou of the water when llrst emptied beside the 
well, gkula. From the glmla the water hiids its way into the fields hy little earth-huilt; 
cbaunels. Tliis method of drawing water seems, however eonllncd to certain limi ted 

portions of the three southern tahsils. OX the 21,010 wells iu the district, only 140 arc worked 
m the charkhi principle, ' 
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shown wliatj in various j^argaaahs, is the distance from the mouth to the 
water of the well. 


A masonry (paka ) well usually costs from Es. 100 to Es. 130; but a 
Masonry well gi'oat deal of this expenditure is purely unnecessary. It in¬ 

cludes the marriage (jaloisarg) of the well to an image ; 
and this ceremony may eat up from Rs. 10 to Rs. 50 and more. When the 
wooden frame (jammat ) of the well is deposited in its place, the carpenter 
throws over it a sheet. Into this the members of the founder’s brotlierhood 
cast from 2 pice to 1 rupee each, according to their means and liberality. The 
Slim squandered by a lea ling landlord would hardly fall short of Rs. 200. 

On account of its expense,” writes Mr. Wynne, the ceremony is often 
delayed one or two years, during which time the family of the builder will 
make no use of the water.” About Rs. 20 are spent in [movidiiig the village 
Brail mans with food, money, and raiment Similar offerings to the workmen 
employed may of course be considered as wages. But the 100 or 150 men 
collected and despatched for the work by the proprietors of surrounding villages 
do not deem that work one for which wages may be rightly demanded. Tlie 
construction of a masonry \yell is a holy deed ; the porridge, coarse sugar, and 
spirits given to the labourers are regarded in the light rather of a marriage 
feast than of remuneration. The cost of providing fuel for burning the bricks 
rarely fills upon the founder ; for to assist him in his good work his neighbours 
collect wood. His expenses are further reduced by the fact that for the top 
courses of the masonry mortar is rarely used. A good masonry well, sunk 
tlirough firm clay soil, lasts for about a century. Its area of irrigation varies 
from 10 to 20 acres, but is generally nearer the latter than the former. 


A masonry Avell is often built partly of fire-burnt and partly of sun-dried 
bricks. In this case it is called kacha-paka^ and may cost 
UnBiicked wells. should last for 

10 or 20 years according to the nature of the soil : for a shorter period in sandy, 
and a longer in clayey earth. But the great majority of wells are mere cylin¬ 
drical excavations {ehonra} unsupported by bricks of any kind. These may be 
dug for small sums descending as low as Es. 5 or even Es. 2. They water 
from 3 to 5 acres, and endure usually for some eight months only. The rains 
too often reduce them into mere crater-shaped depressions. 


The average cost of watering by sling-basket may be fixed at Re, per 
acre. Well irrigation with one pair of bullocks and 
of irrigation. bucket costs about 10 annas. Butin the rare cases 
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■\vlieremore than two buckets are used a well ceases to be the cheapest" kind of 
waterer. The cost per acre of working two backets is Re. l-j-tj; but three will 
raise the expenditure to Re. If, and four to Rs. 2 |. It will be remeinberedj 
however, that these are averages. The cost varies of course according to the 
number of waterings which the crop demands. Barley, peas, and the minor 
spring crops are often watered only once, though generally twice ; wheat always 
t^’vice and sometimes oftoner ; poppy from three to five times 5 and sugarcane 
as often as eight. The first watering of the spring crop is ctilled 

The available statistics touching the area under irrigation are not of tlie 
most convincing kind. According to the provincial au- 

Irrigated area. 

swers to the hamine Commission (lb7b), about GOO,000 
acres, or 48 per cent, of the total cultivated area, are irrigable ; while about 
380,000 acres, or 28 per cent, are actually watered. But these figures must bo 
received with some eautiou. The area, 164,000 acres, whi<h they represent as 
watered for the autumn harvest, seems altogether exorbitant ; and irrigation 
from other sources being commonest,’- that from wells should hardly have been 
credited with 254,000 acres. But the settlement rejiorts, which return the 
w^atered as exceeding the imwatered area in every parganah except Bdusi and 
Binayakpur, are perha|)S even less satisfactory. If correct, they prove that at 
the boginniog (about 1800) of the assessment term now current, irrigated and 
nnirrigated cultivation measured 762,079 and 333,822 acres respectively. But 
they serve also to show that since the beginning (about 1840; of the last assess¬ 
ment-term irrigation had greatly increavsed. In the five parganalis,^ whoso 
statistics for the earlier period existed, it had extended by 35,806 acres. Several 
causes which formerly imiiodod its more rapid extension have been recounted 
in the Gorakhpur notice.^ Irrigation details for separate .pargaualis will 
bo. found in the parganah articles at the end of this noticG. 

From irrigation wo pass to the less savoury svibj'ect of manuring. In 
Manuring. elsewhere ia the fertile sub-Ilimalayim bolt of the 

provinces, this process is comparatively rare. The ja-inei- 
pal-soui’ce of manure is tho muck-heap ; but human excrotji and the stalks or 
other refuse of plants may bo mentioned as minor fertilizing agencies. The 
muok-lieap accumulated just outside their premises by every family of cultiva¬ 
tors contains about 5 tons of misccllanoous refuse. lii it the droi>ping 3 of cattle 
foim a very small ingredient; for, e.vcopt during the rains, when tliey cannot 
be dried, they are almost always burnt. It has been asoortainod that eisewhoro. 


^ So writes Mr. Thomson. 
^ Supra,p. 339. 


' Easaipur, Bansi, Nagar, Basti, and Muhauli, 
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in the neighbourhood of large towns, far more can be realized from the sale of 
such droppings aa ftiel than from the increase of produce which would result 
from their application to the land. Here, however, there is little doubt that 
firing could be more cheaply procured from the neighbouring forests and tho 
numerous decayed mango trees. But as this, ” writes Mr. Wynne would 
involve tlie necessity of a little enterprise on the part of some, and a little cash 
expenditure on the part of all, it is considered better that the population should 
content themselves with the home-made article.’’ But though the dung of cattle is 
burnt, its manuring virtues are not completely lost in the process. The ashes are 
added to the muck-heap, and some portion of the ammoniac vapours given 
out in burning must afterwards descend on the soil. When the weather is too 
wet for the preparation of fuel cakes, a fair amount of droppings find their way 
to the muck-heap. But when used as manure they are not used, as in Euro¬ 
pean countries, with any admixture of straw. For straw and grass are gener¬ 
ally burnt. .No litter is generally placed in stables and cattle-pens, because 
it attracts snakes and insects. In this warm land, moreover, its fermentation 
is perhaps injurious to the feet and the general health of the cattle. But owing 
to its absence, all the liquid manure of those cattle is lost. 

The second kind of manure is, like both others, almost monopolized by the 
fields which immediately surround the village homestead. These are fertilized 
by the villagers themselves, who in rural India perform certain necessary func¬ 
tions al fresco. In Basti and Gorakhpur, where villages have more than the 
usual number of outlying hamlets, manure of this sort is of course more evenly 
distributed than elsewhere. . ’ 

Manuring with the leaves and stalks of plants is comparatively rare. 
Grain-parchers descend on the fields like locusts, removing all the leaves which 
will serve as fuel for their ovens. Elsewhere, indigo leaves are largely applied 
to the indigo crop ; but in Basti the indigo crop, always a rarity, is now com¬ 
pletely extinct. The stalks of all the commoner crops are used as fodder, 
roofing, or firing. About 15 inches of the stubble inyar/iun rice fields is left 
uncut, with the view of its rotting or being burnt on the field. But the field 
is seldom enriched in either way. The cattle usually enter and browze down 
every stalk. 

Such are the manures of the district. The small available quantity of the 
first and third kinds is often claimed for his home farm by the landlord, and 
surrendered by all but the better and more independent class of tenants. 
Manure is never bought; and the only cost incurred in manuring is that of 
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carmge. Tliis^ however; is slight, for the only fickls maiiiired as a rule are 
those which being nearest the village are known as ffoeruL ^ On these, indeed, 
are orown all the more paying crops, all the crops whioh the peasant finds best 
worth manuring. Such ra'e the wheat, poppy, and vegetables grown for the 
spiing harvest, and the sngarcano which occupies the ground thronghont the 
year. Barley is seldom manured, and the autumn crops never. One of the 
tahsildars tbns estimates the cost per acre of manuring the different manured 
crops:— For wheat and poppy, to which are devoted 96 maiinds of manure, 
Be. li ; for vegetables (192 maiinds), Rs. 3; and for sugarcane (160 maunds), 
Rs. 2i. Though intended probably to show averages, the estimate seems to 
err on the side of excess. If, ho\vever, it related only to sandy soils, it might 
not perhaps he doomed exorbitant. It goes wdtbout saying that such soils 
require more heavy manuring than loams or clays. The fields arc manured in 
the months of September, October and November ^ only. The mannro llien 
bestow'cd is considered sutlicicnt for the wdiolo year. 

The minor agricultural processes may bo passed over very briefly. 

Other agricultural After being plougbed tlio field is sometimes harrowed or 
processes. rather smoothed by a heavy board wbieh tbo plough bul¬ 

locks drag across it. This imjdcment, wbieh in up-country dislricts is called 
patela^ liGro bears the name of he.h<ja ; and the ropes which attach it to the yoke 
are known as harha or hardrL W(‘eding (nirdona) is usually practised twico 
during the growth of the crop, the spud or scraper enqdoyed being called 
Jehurpi. Throwing a field into fallow (kwyW ddlna) for any length of time is 
uncommon. The only case in which it ordinarily happens is that of a rice 
field wdierein for the next spring luirvest but one it is intended to sow wheat. 
As autumn returns such fields arc left unoccupied, and called pa<!/7abv . Tlio 
general name for oilier land tilled during autumn in preparation Ibr a spring 
crop is So far indeed from fallowing being common, it is lamcnt- 

Faiiowing and overcrofiping is a vice which in soino jdaccs 

overcropping. sexiously threatens tbo productiveness of the soil. After 

remarking in 1864 that the crops of Baati aro still markedly superior to those of 
neighbouring districts, Mr. Wynne continues : Yet under tho ruinous system 
of overcropping now practised the land must deteriorate, unless improved methods 
of ploughing, improved farmyard economy, an improved breed of cattle, and 
a scientific rotation of crops are speedily introduced.” 

1 See above, section on Soils. ^ i, e, in ICufir and Kdrttik. ® Tho reason being 

that they aro fallowed or tilled without bearing a crop during the four months {ckau mds) 
of the rainy season. 
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To the last clause of this sentence a partial answer may be found 
in the fact that with the principles of rotation the people are not wholly 
unacquainted. Arhar pulse is followed in successive seasons first by 
barley or wheats afterwards by a rice crop, and ultimately by gram, peas, 
^ mixed wheat and barley, or linseed. Rarely, indeed, are two 

white crops” grown successively. Leguminous growths 
are interposed. The burden of such notoriously exhaustive plants as sugarcane, 
poppy, and arhar, is never thrown twice running on the sanie_ land. When 
after the reaping of the early rice the soil remains suitably moist, peas, lentils, 
gram or linseed will be sowm. But only when that soil has been well and 
vigorously tilled will the rice crop be followed by sugar or wheat. Wheat is 
itself sometimes grown .year after year in the same field. But it must be 
remembered that the field lies fallow during the autumn, and that in the long 
interval between the two crops it is well manured. When it is at length 
found that the powers of the land have been overtaxed, it is sometimes allowed 
to lie fallow for a year or so. A year before it is again sown, its clods are 
broken [laliua mdrna). This happens in August-Ssptemher. In January- 
February the ground is once more stirred, this time with a hoe; and in the 
following June-July it is sown with an autumn crop. The same plan 
is pursued when cultivation annexes virgin soil, or when old w^aste ia 
reclaimed. 

Fields bear different names according to the crops and harvests for which 
Nomenclature of they are successively tilled. Those prepared for the spring 
harvest are either takrdry or ohhdon, Palihdr lands 

have been already explained as those which, hitherto reserved for an autumn 
crop like rice, are during some autumn left fallow and carefully prepared for 
spring wheat. The wheat is sometimes followed by sugarcane. Takrdr fields 
are rice lands which after the reaping of their rice are ploughed and manured 
to bear, for the spring harvest immediately following, a crop of gram, barley, 
mixed barley and pulses, mixed barley and wheat, or lentils. An ohhdon field 
is one ploughed in August-September, manured in the following month, and 
sown with vegetables, poppy, or tobacco. Fields prepared for the autumn* 
harvest may he either mair^ janewa, or maghar. A mair field is one which 
after long lying fallow is broken up in August-September and dug again in 
January-February or May-June. In June-July it is carefully cleared of grass, 
manured, and sown with a rice crop. Janewa lands, which have already borne 
a spring crop within the year, are sown with an autumn crop in June-Jnly; 
and maghar fields are those which, having borne rice during the preceding, 

X7. 
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season; are iu tho samo month ploughed;, hoed; and weeded for a fresh rice- 
crop. 

OropS; toO; bear different names at different stages of their growth. Be¬ 
fore their germination; while still imprisoned in the seed; they are known as 
lia. The husked rice grain (ahiin) which has been steeped in water to cause 
germination; is called jliaraL Transplanted rice is during its seedling stage 
termed ; when it has grown to some height; dcihi ; and when at its full 
stature; fa&L All cereals and millets, when the grain becomes distinguishable 
in the ear; are called eJwnta ; and when nearly ripe, reonra. Ears of barley and 
wheat are when half ripe styled Hhui. Pod-irrains whose flower has fallen 
and pod has formed bear the name of diHlha, When the crop is half ripe it is 
termed gitdra or giidri. 

Most of the implements which constitute the cultivator’s stock-in-trade 
have now been named. Of those remaining to be mentioned, the most important 
are theor mattock 5 the paiwc or ox-goad ; the hasiia or sickle; the 
gafcisi or chopper; the 7iachiar or instrument for scraping the opium off the 
incised poppy-heads ; the tdhu or rope-mux»lo for the oxen who tread out the 
corn ; the pdncha or rake for collecting the grain on the threshing-floor ; and 
ihe om and hhdnelia^ baskets. But enough has been written of agriculture. 
Pass we then to tlio vegetable products of the wilderness and the water. 

In a district where forest has been so extensively cleared as in Basti; 

what are generally known as the minor forest products” are 
Yogetyblc pro- Qp course rare. Chief amongst them are the flowers, fruits, 

ducts of the 'vvood ^ ' * 

and the lagoon, leaves, gum and bark of several trees above onumorated. Such 

are the aoyila^ dsidh^ baInU, hahera^ bambu, wild date^ harra^ 
wild jujube, khair, malma^ main^>/ial, paras, and pigdru The rattan cane is sparsely 
encountered in moist places. Twigs (kusraut) are colleotod for fuel Several 
long grasses are used either foi" the same purpose or tor thatching, matting 
screens, basket work, and rope. It will hero sufffee to mention the species 
known as khar, bankas {Bpodiopogon angnstifolmm), and his, with the flag¬ 
like ndr. Thatching with grass rolls 3 inches thick costs aboxit Re. 1 per 
hundred square feet; and, on the whole, tiling is a cheaper form of roofing. 
Amongst forest products that are not vegetable let us note Iionoy and lac. 
Wild honeycombs are occasionally found in troes/^wlionce tlmy are detached 
by BharS; Musahars, and other men of low degree. The same classes collect a 
trifling quantity of lac, sometimes paying a small cess to the landlord froui 
whose trees that commodity is gathered. In places the lac insect {Goeous 
Mcca) is regarded less as a boon than as a nuisance* It afflicts tlie Br^lhnlalr> 
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i>y frequenting and not imfreqiiently killing their favourite pipah Tlie 
remedy/’ writes Buebanan, '' to which these wiseacres have recourse is to cut 
a branch on which the insect has fixed, to carry it to Prayag (Allahabad) and. 
to throw it into the sacred stream. On this all the insects on the tree perish.” 
Though a good deal of tasar silk is used in the district, and though tisna trees 
on which to rear the silkworm {Antlievea papMa) which produces it are com¬ 
mon, sericulture is unknown. 

Amongst the products of lagoons and ponds the principal are the seeds 
{mahhdna) of the water-lily, wild-rice {tin, Una or tinni)^ and the water-nut of 
water-caltrop. The seeds of the water-lily {Anneslea spinosal) are fried and 
eaten. The wild-rice, which at the end of the rains springs up along the 
edges of the shallow water, corresponds apparently to the pasdi of Eohilkhand. 
When its grains ripen they drop off into the wisps of grass with which the 
rice-heads are tied together. But it is in places the custom to sling round the 
neck of the gatherer a narrow canoe-shaped basket, about three feet long, 
which as he advances whisks under the ears and collects the falling seed. 
By a convenient fiction, which denies that this wild-rice is a grain, Hindus 
permit themselves to eat it on fast-days. The water-nut, being widely 
and systematically planted, deserves a wider and more systematic descrip¬ 
tion. 

The various species of the trapa or water-nut are, or have been, a familiar 
The singhara or water- in many parts of Europe and Asia. Quoting the 

authority of Pliny, Captain J, F. Pogson^ affirms that 
the European species natans supplied bread to the ancient Thracians. It is 
said that specimens of the same variety have been found in a very perfect 
state of preservation amongst the old lake-dwellings of Switzerland, But in 
southern Eui-ope such nuts are still ground into meal. They are known in France 
as water-chestnuts (marron d'eau), md at Venice as Jesuit’s nuts. In China 
the ling ” or trapa bicornis is an important article of diet. But we are 
now dealing with the Indian species, bispinosa, which Captain Pogson con¬ 
siders far superior to the Chinese. The husks of both Chinese and Indian 
species are provided with two horns or spines, from which they derive theif 
specific names. It may be added that the vernacular title of the Indian 
variety is derived from a word (sing) meaning horn. This variety seems to be 
most widely cultivated in Kashmir, where, for great part of the year, it 
supplies the bulk of the population with a regularly-eaten food. Here it is 
planted chiefly by Kahars, in their character of boatmen and fishermen; 

1 In a paper read before the AgrhIlortLcultural Society of Calcutta, 1878. 
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bufc the Eanclo Bliarbhiiujas^ also engage in its cultiration. The time 
of planting is the earlier half of the rains. Before the end of that 
season, when the nuts ripen, many a tank is one great floating bed of 
singhara leaves. The nuts are eatable either raw or cooked, and remain eatable 
till the end of November. If dried in the sun they will continue edible 
for yearn. They can, however, be ground down into a material for sweetmeats, 
porridge and bannocks (chapdti). Captain Pogson is for having the water-nut 
planted largely by Government on the great Southern Indian tanks and 
elsewhere. But its fine roots are accused of accumulating mud, and of thereby 
reducing the depth and value of the reservoirs which bear it. If, moreover, 
the crop were more nutritious or remunerative, it would be more generally 
grown by the people themselves. They can 'well gauge the comparative merits 
of staples wherewith their fathers were familiar. 

From cultivation we pass, as usual, to the droughts which have checked its 
. progress. Some account of those which preceded the 

^ separation (1805) of this district from Gorakhpur will 

fee found ahove.^ We need here deal only with those of 1868-69, 1873-74?, and 
1877-78. 

The visitation of 1868-69 deserves no harsher title than that of a scarcity. 

No relief-works for famished paupers were needed ; no 
poorhouses for the old or weak were opened; no land-tax 
was remitted or even suspended. Mr. Henvey is right in saying that from the 
famine of that year Basti escaped almost entirely.'’^ The monsoon broke 
tardily though regularly in the middle of July ; but after a few days of rain 
there succeeded an interval of drought which lasted till near the middle of 
September. The long absence of moisture had meanwhile wrought consider¬ 
able damage. In the trans-Rapti part of the district it was reckoned that 
three-sixteenths^ of the rice had perished. But eight-sixteenths were still 
fiourishing, and the remaining five-sixteenths were reported as recoverable in 
the event of opportune rain. South of the Rapti half of the same crop had 
been lost; but here, as already shown, rice and other autumn growths supply 
some quarter only of the whole yearly outturn. To save their rice the people 
utilized the lift-irrigation which in most years is reserved for the spring crop. 
But after brief storms in September the rain again ceased. By the beginning 
of November and in the north of the district half the rice-crop, both ausani 

1 Sherring’a Castes and Tribes of Benares p. 303 ; and infra, Baris and Bharbliunjas. 

1 of efrou^At and famine in the North'Western Provinces^ 

1868-70, p, 59. rhe rnpee containing 16 annas j it ia common in Indian reports to imitate 

me nattye practice and reckon fractions in sixteenths. 


of 1868-69, 
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and jarhani^ had failed. But the minor autumn growths had yielded a fair 
return, and the rising spring grains looked promising. In the south of the 
district little or nothing had been lost since September. The autumn millets 
had returned a fair harvest, and the prospects of the spring crop were good, 
notwithstanding the want of water. The lagoons and ponds had been almost 
emptied to save the rice-crop. In the south-western corner of the district the 
agriculturists manfully supplied the deficiency by the construction of cheap 
earthen wells. But in the south-eastern corner, where the soil is sandy, the 
evil was not so easily remedied. 

The results at the close of the autumn harvest were that while about three-^ 
fourths of the ausani or early rice had been realized, a still larger fraction of the 
jarhani or later crop had been lost. But sufficient grain to serve for seed was 
in most cases garnered ; and the stalks of the wizened crops did duty as fodder for 
cattle. The spring crop had in most places received its first or patik watering. 
Its appearance was so hopeful that there was no fatal rise in prices. The 
market was well stocked with grain. There arose no complaints of distress. 
No emigration took place. Had Government imprudently opened relief-works, 
the cultivators might have been withdrawn from the spring cultivation, which 
demanded all their labour, all their care. 

Some winter rain in January, 1869 still further improved the outlook. In 
February it was anticipated that while the outturn of arhar pulse and sugar¬ 
cane would he normal, that of wheat, barley, and peas would ho some four or 
six-sixteenths below the average. Of gram a half crop only was expected ; 
and the expectation was justified, for gram suffered severely. But in March, 
when the spring crop was garnered, it was found that the harvest was not 
more than 25 percent, below par. An eighth only of the land usually tilled 
in spring had been left untilled that year. Prices, which had been somewhat 
enhanced by the exportation of grain to less favoured western districts, fell By 
April they had regained their usual standard. All anxiety was quelled. 

In 1873-74} Basti became the western outskirt of the tract affected by the 

1873.74 Bengal famine. This and the neighbouring Go¬ 

rakhpur were the only North-Western districts which 
that hungry year smote with any approach to severity. In climate and agri¬ 
cultural conditions their northern tahsfis closely resemble the Lower Provinces. 
In both rice is the staple crop. And in spite of the contradictory clamour 
which at the time arose from irresponsible quarters, the Bengal famine of 
1873-74 was mainly a rice-famine. 

1 sections on rice. 
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The rains of 1873 began a fortnight later and ended somewhat eariier than 
usual While they fell, theyfell with less than the average heaviness. At their 
close the lagoons and other reservoirs of the north-E^ti parganahs were found 
almost empV extensive failure of the later rice was deemed inevitable, and 
the result justified the expectation. The scanty spring crops of this tract would 
at best prove a slender stafif of life; but even these were unpromising. The 
twice-cropped fiields, on which a vernal crop should have succeeded the rice, 
were little better than earthenware. The winter rains, which make all the 
difference between a good and a bad spring harvest, held off. The advances, 
offered by Government for the construction of wells, offered but a partial 
remedy. In mid-January a frost of uncommon severity nipped the arhar and 
other tender pulse-crops. But in the first week: of February the long-delayed 
rain fell in moderately heavy showers. At about the same time the exporta¬ 
tion of grain to Bengal ceased and prices became les,s inflated. The starvation 
whiph seemed imminent was averted, and in its place was threatened mere 
huno’er. The spring cereals could not, however, be hoped to supply the 
whole population with food. The fasting poor were invited to labour on 
road embankments and other public works of a kind which did not demand 
skilled labour. In March the average daily number of persons thus relieved 
reached 2,200. The Collector was now authorised to propose, where needful, 
remissions or suspensions of revenue. In order to meet betimes the demands 
of the autumn cultivation, advances for the purchase of rice-seed were direct¬ 
ed. The seed was proeured from Nepalj but of the sanctioned Rs. 6,00,000, 
Rs. 43,209 only were disbursed. 

Distress reached its highest point early in April, 1874, when the daily 
muster on the relief-works averaged 28,000. As the harvesting of the spring 
crops began, as the real deficiency of the outturn became clear, prices once 
more rose. But a harvest there was; though grain was dear, the depleted 
market was replenished; and by the end of April dearth was held to be 
declining. The numbers employed on relief-works continued, nevertheless, to 
increase; and at the time just noted reached 84,000. Were the labour and 
discipline sufficient to exclude mere idlers in search of light work and cash 
wages; The question was decided when the Lieutenant-Governor (Sir John 
Strachey) visited the Benares province. 

His inquiries resulted in the conclusion that there was no distress so severe 
as to deserve the name of famine. Hosts flocked to the relief-works, not so 
much because they were hungry as because they there found pleasant employ¬ 
ment at a season when agricultural labour is always at a standstill. The 
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attraction consisted the light work, in the liberty of going at night to 
their houses after attending a sort of vast picnic during the day, and in the 
wages earned at a time when ordinarily they had no employment in the fields 
and.had to live on their harvest savings/’^ It was found that the labourers 
were buying not only necessaries but luxuries. Orders were therefore passed 
that a larger tale of work should be exacted, while the wages should be 
reduced to the lowest sum needed for subsistence. The rates hitherto paid had 
been for a man l-i anna, for a woman -f-, and for a child f. Men's wages were 
now reduced to one anna, and those of the younger children to ^th. 

It was in the following month (May) foreseen that with the downpour of 
the rains some change of system would be needed. The congregation of vast 
multitudes at an unhealthy season and on outdoor work was for sanitary rea¬ 
sons impossible. There were issued, therefore, the following prospective 
rules:—First, that able-bodied persons of tbe labouring class should be employ¬ 
ed on bond fide public works, at the usual rates of pay; second, that for such 
persons of the same class as were incapable of hard labour easy employment 
should he found on roads or in poorhouses ; third, that for those altogether 
incapable of labour gratuitous relief should be provided; and fourth,, that 
those who on account of caste or other prejudices refused to accept relief on 
the above terms should receive exceptional treatment. The poorhouses were 
to be worked on the principles that relief should be given as a rule in the 
shape of cooked food, and given only to those in actual want; that everyone 
should work who could; and that working paupers should remain the whole 
day within the walls. These preliminaries - settled, w^arning was given that 
the existing relief-works would be closed. And poorhouses were opened at 
B4nsi and Basti. 

This was the beginning of the end. The labourers on the relief-works 
continued indeed to increase, and in the last week of May numbered 127,000 
daily. But in the same week fell showers ; early in June the regular rains 
set in; and all apprehensions of further dearth vanished. By the end of the 
month last named the last relief-work was closed. The bulk of the able-bodied 
paupers returned to till their fields. The poorhouses for the old and infirm, 
which had opened with an attendance of about 800, sheltered in August about 
1,800 inmates. But in September the number fell to 1,200, and at the begin¬ 
ning of October to 550. On the 21st of the latter month all poorhouses were 
closed. The State expenditure on relief-works for the able-bodied had by this 
time amounted to about Es. 4,28,560. The expenses of poorhouses and other 

'^Admmistraiion Ucpnrt^ P,, 1873-74, 
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institutions for infirm paupers were deemed 'the fitting object of private 
charity. They amounted to Es. 9,640. But of this sum Government also, in 
contributing to the Central Charitable Belief Fund, had contributed its share. 

The next and last dearth, that of 1877-78, may be called a famine. 

Whether many of its victims died of actual starvation 
and of 1877-78. perhaps doubtful; but directly or indirectly it con¬ 

siderably raised the death-rate. A comparison of the mortality during five 
corresponding months of the affected year and its predecessor will at once put 
this fact beyond question;—> 

Deaths in 


November. 

December. 

January. 

February. j 

March. 

1876. 

1877. 

1876. 

1877. 

1877. 

1 1878. 

1877. 

1878. 

1877. 

1878. 

2,385 

2,762 

2,514 

4,894 

1 1,984 

1 6,911 

1,792 

5,639 

4,207 

1 

4,413 


The story of the calamity opens in the usual way. Not much more than 
a fifth of the usual rain fell during the monsoon of 1877. While the average 
fall from June to September inclusive had for five years’^ been 51*9 inches, it 
was this year 11*3 only. Again, the northern rice-crop almost completely 
failed. The minor autumn grains yielded but a fourth of their usual outturn. 
The prices of food climbed high. During the last three months of the year 
the condition of the poorer classes was considered critical. On the 22nd 
October a poorhouse was opened at Basti* andin January, 1878, similar 
establishments at Bansiand Menhdawal. The number of inmates was inconsi¬ 
derable ; but, before the end of the famine, relief operations had become far 
more extensive than in the whole remainder of the Benares division. 

Till the end of February distress continued to increase. For some five 
weeks from tbe 19th of that month work for a few able-bodied paupers was 
provided on the Basti and Menhddwal road. Meanwhile, however, the harvest¬ 
ing of the spring crops had begun to give employment and bring in food. 
The outturn of wheat and barley was fair; but that of the inferior grains 
was much below tbe average. On the 21st March the poorhouses at Bansi and 
Menhdawal were closed. And here perhaps thefamine might have been expected 
to cease. But the spring crops were after all insufficient to satisfy the wants 
of a district which had already lost, in rice, its principal means of, subsistence^ 
In May signs of unusual poverty and hunger appeared. People might be seen. 

^ 1S71-76 inclusiY^i.. 
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wandering from village to village in search of employment and food. Some 
crossed the border for Nep^l and others for Gonda. On the 28th May and 8tli 
June, respectiveljj relief-works were opened on the Rudhauli-Bansi and Bdnsi- 
EakraMghdt roads. Towards the end of the latter month distress reached its 
highest point. 

In the beginning of July works on the Belwa dam were opened as a 
measure for the employment of all fully able-bodied persons requiring relief* 
But the number of people who patronised this new venture was small; and 
after a few days the Ghdgra, swollen by the fall of the rains, flooded out the 
few who had attended. The two works named towards the end of the last 
paragraph were fully manned until towards the close of KSeptember. On the 
26th of that month employment on the Kakrahighat road was closed, for 
with good rains and the rising of the autumn crop suffering and prices had 
abated. By the 26th October, when the Kudhauli and Bansi road-works were 
closed, the famine was over. But the Basti poorhouse remained open till as 
late as the 14th of March, 1879. 

The extent of the distress,’' writes Mr. 0. A. Daniell,^ ^'must be gauged by 
the number of recipients of relief in various forms. A few were foreigners from 
neighbouring districts, but their number amongst so many was inconsiderable* 
In the week ending 14th June the daily average was 28,982, or 1'96 percent, of 
the district population; in the week ending 21st June, 52,886, or 8*59 per cent.; 
in the nine days ending SOth June, 68,908, or 4*27 per cent.; in the week ending 
7th July, 46,243, or 8’13 per cent.; in the week ending I4tli July, 29,685, or 2*01 
per cent. Thence each week showed a decline. The 7th September showed 
0’98 per cent., and the 14th October 0*19 per cent.” It may be added that, of 
the principal grains and pulses, rice attained its maximum price (8 sers the 
rupee) in July, 1878 ; ^odr millet sers) in February of the same year 

wheat (lOf sers) in October, 1877 and July, 1878 ; gram (lOf sers) in Feb¬ 
ruary, 1878 ; and barley (11^ sers) in the preceding November. The total cost 
to the State of relief-works, poorhouses, and other famine measures was 
Bs. 1,50,350. In the case of poorhouses the Government grants were supple¬ 
mented as usual by private subscriptions (Rs. 2,788). In more spontaneous 
charity a conspicuous lead was taken,by the Raja of Bansi, who at stated times 
bestowed a regular dole of food on a certain number of paupers. Dearths as 
severe as that just described do not often afiSict a district where water is so 
near the surface and river communication so good as in Basti. 

1 Then Officiating Commissioner of the Benares Dirisioii. See his No, 41y dated iStli 
March, 1879, 
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At times and places tlie excess of water is almost as niiscliievous as its 
want. In Part I. of tins notice was said enongli of 
BloodsaiKl bhgbta, inundation from rivers; but such inundation often 

works miicli miscliief. Untimely rain is a fertile source of blight, whether of 
the reddish-yellow kind called rust (gaviihi) or of tlic dirty-black kind called 
smut (sdlm^ ddioa). When showers tall before December-January the wheat 
is almost sure to prove a grand success. But if they descend after that month, 
when the grain has filled out in the ears, more or less of blight is the conse¬ 
quence. By rain which falls too soon after November-Dccomber the poppy 
plant is said to he killed. 

But the crops have also several insect foes. Such is tlio so-called white- 
ant (termites); sncli a worm named wliich devours the roots of the 

rice. Of the tdba, the hhaira, and the gandhi nothing is known except that the 
last attaclcs grain wliile in a state of milky unripeness, For all these pests 
the people can find no better euro than the incantationsofBi’dhman priests 
(guru) or low-caste magicians (ojha). In days when four-footed marau¬ 
ders were still extensively miscluevous, tlioy adopted tliomore practical remedy 
of daily sprinkling tlieir crops with an infusion of cowdiing and water. Even 
the wild buffalo rejected green food tims treated. It is oddly enough stated 
that in tliosc times neither wild elopliants nor deer over attaclcod pulses. 

In poverty of minerals Basti resembles most oilier groat alluvial plains. No 

, . , building-stone is found within it. The nodular lime- 

Mmoral kingdom. , , , . i 

stone named kanhav is, however; quarried in several 
Nodular limestone. , „ , , . . /. i i 

places. In most of tlieso it is soft, clayoy^ and iittod 

less for road-metal than for the manufacture of lime. But along the banks of 


the Manarama, in tappa Manwarpara of Nagar, it is found in liard ami excel¬ 
lent knobs. The following varieties of kaiikar arc locally rccogni/.cd ; but tlie 
distinctions between tliom are di.stinctions of coloiir rather tlian composition:— 
Telia or dark; hicJihtm or scorpion-shaped; hahia or dhiBrehiva, so-called, 
because found in sandy or saline soil; s^tfedy dudhia or cMUy tliat is white, 
milky, or limo-colourod, The price of nodular limestone depends on its solidity, 
but for well-cloanod knobs amounts to about Re. 1-12-0 at the quarry. To this 
must be added from 8 to 12 annas for cartage. Mr. Thomson calculates that the 
cost of metalling with six inches of kankar the one metalled road of the district 
would be Rs. 1,42G a mile. But he allows to the metalling a width of 9 feet only. 

Lime is made from kankar and shells. Burnt with ordinary refuse, kankar 
lime costs about Rs. 10 per hundred cubic feet; but 
with charcoal or firewood from Rs. 15 to Rs. 16^ 
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Bricks 


Sliell lime is prepared as a rule with the latter kinds of fuel That of 
lacustrine shells (sip) is emjiloyed for the finer varieties of cement and fetches 
about Rs. 3 per maund. But that made from snail {ghonghi) and other shells 
costs about Re. 1 only; or if burnt with refuse, as little as 12 annas. The 
lacustrine shells are gathered by saltpetre-workers (Lunia) from the sides of 
streams and lagoons^ The banks of the rivers Ami, Manarama, Kuana and 
Rawai, and of the Bakhira lake, may be mentioned as good localities for their 
collection. As a material for whitewash and other plasters they sell unburnt 
at from 5 to 8 annas the maund. 

Bricks are manufactured by the potters (Kumlxar), who may be found in any 
village of average population. The sun-dried or Imcha 
article is of two sizes, the larger called gitma, and the 
smaller, giUmii, The former sells for about 2,000, and the latter for about 4,000 
to the rupee. Eiln-baked or paha bricks made by native methods are of five 
different sizes, the gumi, gtbna, adligasi, lakliaur% and Uincts-sdhL The giimi, 
measuring 9'"'" X 41^'X o'-', costs when of the best quality Rs. 8 per mille ; the 
guma, 12'’'x X3", Rs. 10 ; the adhgazi, IS'^X G'^X 2'', Rs. 20 ; the lakhauri, 

4^'‘'X3^^X Rs. 100 per lakh d R-nd the ilmas-sahi, o^''''x4'^'X I", Rs. 115 per 
Mkh. The brick used by the Public Works Department measures X 4|''' X 3'^, 
The price of its first class is from Rs. 6 to 9, of its second from Rs. 4 to 
Rs. 5 the thousand. 

The wood burnt in the kiln is generally that of the mango, the tamarind, 
or the figs called bar gad and pdkar, A kiln contain¬ 
ing a lakh of brjcks would require about 2,000 maunds 
weight of firewood; 25 maunds, that is, for eveiy 1,000 bricks. Brick-dust or 
surkhi, an ingredient in plaster and other builder’s messes, is either ground from 
brickbats in a kind of cixuiilar mill {chakki) or burnt from kiln-earth. Prepared 
in the former manner it sells from Rs. 9 to 12 and even Rs. 16 per 100 cubic 
feet, according to quality. But when made of kiln-earth burnt with refuse, it 
has a price of Rs. 6 only. 

Like bricks, tiles are made by membei’s of the potter caste. As shown in the 
Gorakhpur notice, flat tiles cost about double the price 
of round ; while in the rains the price of all tiles I'ises to 
almost double its usual amount. But when 10'’' long, kiln-burnt, and of the best 
quality, they may be said to fetch on the average Rs. 4 per mille. Tiling with 
such material costs about 8 annas per 100 square feet. The price of building 

^ xi lakli=i 100,000, It is probably ^because sold in lots of that cxuantity that the briek is 
called lakhauri. 


and brick-dust. 


Tiles. 
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wood has been shown under the heading of trees. And the road Is now 
clear enough for passing to the most important and engrossing subject of 
this notice—"the people themselves. 


PAET III, 

Inhabitants, Institutions and Hcstoey of the Distbict. 

The first attempt to count the people of the district was made about 1813 
by Buchanand' But the requisite agency and the 
requisite knowledge of census methods were wanting; 
and the attempt can be regarded only as a rather praiseworthy failure. Some 
account of Buchanan’s calculations has boon given abovo.^ Such of his 
figures as seem to refer to Basti are these:— 


Population, 


Police circle. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 
famiUos. 

Sanichara 



**« 


374 

17,182 

ahii^dabar 

9%t 




2.2 

10,226 

Khamaria 




f*- 

225 

20*195 

Domariaganj 





325 

16,901 

Basti 





208 

7,286 

Maghar, part of 

• <?« 




240 

7,6 «0 

Baklura 





46 ' 

2,) 43 

Bdnsi 





687 

19,864 

Bhuliyabandar 

>«• 


*»* 


130 

3 

Bautan, pait of 


»«« 

... 

... 

l(i3 

2,129 




Total 

... 

2,561 

102,478 


If we assume that Buclianan’s estimate is correct, and that the family in« 
eludes about five persons, the total population would, just before the Nepiilcse 
waq have amounted to 512,390. His Sanichara corresponded pretty closely 
with pargana Mahauli; his Mahuiidabar with parganah Nagar; and his 
Khamaria with parganah Amorha. Of Dhulija-bandar, a tract between the 
Jamwiir and Tildr rivers, part now lies in Neptil and part in parganah Biinsi 
The Mahuadabar which gave its name to the circle so called was destroyed 
during the Mutiny, and must not be confused with the Mahufidabar of parganah 
Basti. The four circles of Vazirganj, Nawdbganj, Mankfipur, and L^lganj, which 
Buchanan enters as parts of the Gorakhpur-Basti district, are now included 
in Goiida. 

A first regular census was taken in 1847. As, however, Basti then formed 

Censuses of 1847 ^ portion of Gorakhpur, and as the great Maghar par- 

ganah has since then been divided between the two 
districts^ the results can be shown but approximately, One4hird of the 
^ Mastern IndiafYol.Jh ® Pp, 345 * 46 . 
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Maghar population deducted, the inhabitants of the district numbered 937,771, 
or about 345 to the statute square mile.^ There were 823,733 Hindus, of 
whom but 194,537 followed occupations unconnected with agriculture, Out of 
116,038 Musalmdns 81,157 were engaged in cultivation. Of the 15,714 
parishes (mauza ] in the united district, about 7,382 must have belonged 
to the modern Basti. Of those in Basti, Birdpur^ alone is returned as possess¬ 
ing more than 5,000 inhabitants. But being a forest grant, Birdpur is a group 
of villages rather than a single village. The census of 1847 neglected to 
record separately'the male and the female population. 

The next, that of 1853, remedied this defect. It showed for the district 
as it now stands a total population of about 1,235,720. 
But for the same reasons as in the last case the 


figure is merely approximate. The density of the inhabitants was 453 to the 
square mile. And those inhabitants were thus classified:— 



Agriculturists. 

Non-agriculturists, j 

Total. 

Grand 


Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Agricultu¬ 

rists, 

Non-agri¬ 

culturists. 

total. 

Hindus 
Musalmana ... 

423,401 
69,724 ] 

385,484 

56,316 

132,793 
, 29,100 

122,?89 
26J13 

808,885 

116,040 

264,982 

55,813 

1,063.867 

171,853 

Total ... 

483,125 

441,800 

161,893 

148,902 

9*24,926 

810,795 

1,235,720 
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The only town which in this district contained more than 5,000 inhabitants 
was Menlidawal (7;349). But the Birdpur grant, with its population of 
13,071, is again entered as a single parish. 

The next and last enumeration was that of 1872. As the latest and most 
perfect yet obtained, its statistics deserve greater 

sml 187^ ^ ^ ~ 

detail than those of its joredecessors i and the follow¬ 
ing table shows the population for each parganah separately. By adding to 
the totals of that table 41 non-Asiatics (17 females ) and three Native Chris¬ 
tians ( 2 females ), the census shows a gross result of 1,492,994 inhabitants. 




Hindus. 


Muhammadans and othhrs 
NOT Hindus. 

' . 1 



cu 

a 

Talisil and par- 
ganali. 

Aged less than 

15. 

Adults. 

Aged less than 

16. 

Adults, 

Total. 

. 

cu 

s 

CT* 

32 

S.. 


_g5 

"cS 

Female 

dS 

1 

Female. 


rSf 

a 

O) 

\ 

(V 

J?. 

Female. 

ci5 

Female. 

pH 

*55 

a 

ejj 

P 

Tahdl Domarid- 







1 

1 





ganj. 












Basdlpur .*• 

20»118 

22,924 

38,048 

36,185 

8,706 

68,71 

n,278 

10,971 

87,160 

76,951 

•J96 

Bausi West 

16,484 

13/234 

21,061 

20,273 

5,588 

4,422 

7,049 

6,836 

60,182 

44,764 

378 

TahHl Bdnsii 












Btinsi Bast ' 

60,SOI 

40,341 

67,007 

63,721 

10,287 

8,461 

13,648 

! 13,049 

741,083 

126.676 

476 

Binayakpur 

4,177 

3,261 

6,864 

5,583 

441 

380 

701 

630 

11,173 

9,850 

429 

Tahsd Haraia. 



1 









Aworlia *•. 

,36,966 

14,102 

2%676 

60,466 

47,654 

2,764 

2,220 

3,559 

3,423 

93,734 

80,975 

662 

Nagar.Wesfc 

10,672 

18,427 

17,846 

1,129 

! 948 

; 1.529 

1,458 

35,187 

30,923 

585 

BastiWest 

18,616 

10,728 

17,463 

16,904 

1,346 

1,061 

1,063 

1,697 

81,077 

30,290 

670 

Talisil BastL 












Nagar Fast 

1,149 

8,904 

16,782 

15,283 

1,551 

1,361 

2,140 

2,202 

30,692 

27,750 

614 

Basti East 

20,252 

15,049 

29,001 

26,643 

2,8 )7 

2 , no 

4,049 

3,676 

56,112 

48,378 

OH 

MabauH West 

17,835 

14,164 

26,387 j 

24,974 

2,164 

1,754 

2,979 

2,883 

49,305 

43,775 

548 

Magliar West 

10,836 

7,986 

15,339 

14,444 

1,980 

1,656 

2,598 

2,579 

30,768 

26,66.1 

621 

Talisil Khalil- 
ahad. 












Maliauli East ... 

22,248 

16,968 

32,261 

47,680 

29,936 

2/213 

1,778 

3,168 

3,158 

50,880 

51,829 

626 

Magliar East 

33,896 

26,361 

44,026 

10,024 

7,987 

13,829 

13,306 

« 05,329 

90,079 

671 

Total 

X'-, "■,, ' , 1 

270,868 

218,149 

384,679 

363,469 

i 

60,930 

43,912 

68,170 

66,773 

784,647 

688,303 

628 

1 
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In 1872; theii; Hindu males numbered 655,547, or 52*9 per ceni of the entire 
Hindu population; while the number of Hindu females was 581,618; or 471 
per cent, of that population. In the same manner the Musalmiin males 
amounted to 119;102; or 52*0 per cent.; and the Musalman females to 109;685; 
or 48*0 per cent, of the total Miisalman population. Or, taking the whole 
population, we find that there is a centesimal proportion of 53*2 males to 46*8 
females and of 84*7 Hindus to 15*3 Musalmans. In spite of the suspected 
murder of girl babies amongst certain clans, the proportion of females is 
slightly greater than that (46*7 per cent.) for the provinces at large. If the 
figures of this and of the two preceding censuses are to be trusted, from them 
may be obtained two important but perhaps fortuitous results. The first is 
that between 1853 and 1872 the proportion of males to females steadily though 
slightly increased; the second, that the Hindus increased only one-quarter as fast 
as the Musalmans. Whether either result is partly or wholly due to the practice 
of female infanticide amongst certain classes of Hindiis must remain to be solved 
in some work of more speculative cbaracter. The calculations of the results 
themselves will be found in Mr. Tupp’s lynpericd Gazetteer of the district. 

In 1872 some attempt was for the first time made to collect the statistics of 
bodily infirmities. These statistics tended to show the 
existence within the district of 67 insane persons and 
idiots (18 females), or *194 per 10,000 of the population; 204 deaf and dumb 44 
females), or 1*4 per 10,000 ; 793 blind (206 females), or 5*4 per 10,000 ; and 135 
lepers (23 females), or *92 per 10,000. The rate per myriad is in every case below 
the average for the provinces at large. Insanes and idiots are separately shown 
b}" the census, but have here been lumped together. It is impossible that half- 
educated enumerators could have distinguished between the two classes. What 
Buchanan wrote of the distiict lepers forty-five years ago is still partly true : 

Both kinds of leprosy are pretty common; and the korh or korhi, that in 
which the joints fall off, is said to be on the increase. The peoj^le here do not 
separate the diseased from their families • and some of them continue to live 
with their wives and beget children, who seldom escape the disease. The white 
leprosy would not appear to be hereditary, nor is it beheld with such abhorrence 
as the horh. It is commonly called siifeda and ckarahh'' But it may be doubted 
whether, as in Buchanan’s days, many black lepers commit suicide. The korh or 
black leprosy, he explains, is deemed the punishment of sin, and to expiate that 
sin some go to Ajudhya and more to Pray%, and throw themselves into the 
holy stream ; while others, to whom a distant journey would be inconvenient^ 
throw themselves into a pit filled with fire.” 
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At the same time as the statistics of infirmities were collected the statistics 
of age. These latter are, for what they may be worthy 
shown in the following table. But it must be repeated 


Statistics of age. 


Age. 


Tip to 1 year 
Between l & 6 years. 
„ 6 & 12 ,, 

„ i2&ao „ 

„ 20 & 30 „ 

„ 30 & 40 „ 

„ 40&60 „ 

„ 50 & 60 „ 

Above 60 years 


Hindus, 

Musalmdns. 

Males. 

Percentage on total Hindu 
males. 

no 

0) 

a 

v 

Percentage on total Hindu 
females. 

Males, 

Percentage on total Musalman 
, males. 

Females, 

Percentage on total Musalman 
females. 

- 

27.612 

4*1 

24,007 

4 1 

5,039 

4*2 

4,369 

4-0 

107,823 

16--1 

96,143 

16*5 

20,179 

16*9 

18,406 

17'3 

114,392 

17*1 

80,171 

13'7 

20,716 

17 3 

14,966 

14 0 

103,637 

IS 6 

69,108 

11*8 

17,509 

U'7 

12,769 

U‘9 

122,361 

18-3 

119,588 

20‘6 

21,489 

18*0 

21,622 

20*2 

94,286 

14*1 

i> 0,065 

15'6 

16,829 

14-1 

15,928 

14 9 

63,736 

8-0 

61,272 

8*8 

9,426 

7-9 

9,148 

8*5 

27,189 

4*0 

30,650 

62 

5,004 

4*2 

6,663 

5'2 

14,658 

2-1 

20,124 

3*4 

2,912 

2*4 

9,831 

35 


Total populaiii 




32,661 

128,O02i 

136,I0r| 

121,146 

143,841 

111,U8 

68,162 

32,193 

17,471 


d • 

CD W 
O Q 


4’1 
16*3 
.I7‘2| 
15'41 
18*S 
14-1 
80 
4 ) 
2-2 


I 


28,366 

114,639 

&%lW 

81,877 

I4l,230i 

106,684! 

60,421 

36,1131 

23,966 


4‘1 
16*6 
13*8 
11-8 
20-& 
16*4 
8'7 
6-2 
S’4 


Castes. 


The percentages on total population are, as a rule, above the average of the 
provinces. And this fact tends to prove that Basti is not, on the whole, un¬ 
healthy. 

The facts attaching to the statistics of caste may perhaps prove less revolting 
to the reader. Distributing the Hindu population 
into four conventional classes, the census shows 
178,056 Brdhmans (81,220 females); 44,274 K^jputs (19,240 females); 44,757 
Baniyas (20,827 females); and 985,141 persons belonging to the other 
castes” (460,331 females).^ 

To avoid overloading op text with statistics, the proportion of each great class to the total 
mndn population* is shown in a note, And that proportion may be compared with the propor¬ 
tion in the provinces at largo, thus 

Basti, North-' Western Provinces at large^ 

f.* 13-9 per cent 12 2 per cent. 

3 5 ,, 9*0 ,, 

••• 3 "6 ,, 3'*9 

79*0 ,1 74*9 


Brahmans 

E^jputs 

Baniyas 

Others 


n 


Total 


1000 


100*0 


Percentage on total populaticai. 
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Legend divides Brahmans into two great nations, of which one, the Gaur, 

colonised Hindiistan.^ Of the five races into which 
Brahmans, ^ , 

this Gaur nation is again severed four are italicized 
in the following paragraph. 

The census classes the Brahmans of Basti as without distinction ” 
(73^388), Sarwarijas (68,241), Kanaujiyas (22^150)^ Gaitrs (2,813), and Gau- 
tarns (585). Under the heading of “"miscellaneous'' it mentions also the 
following small tribes :— SardsM, Sangaldwipi, Lohma, Qorakhbansi, Kash¬ 
miri, Niwan, Kanjal, Saukahdr, Balodra, Maithil, Maharashtra, Pachgoti, and 
San4db. Pachgoti sounds suspiciously like Bachgoti, which is the appellation 
of a Rcljput and not of a Brahman clan. The names Pande, Shukiil, Tiwari, 
Misra, Sandel, and Yasisht are added. But the first four are mere honorary 
titles ; the last two are names of tribal subdivisions ((fotra); and all are 
common to many Brahman tribes. Such of these miscellaneous or minor 
clans as have not already been noticed^ must await description in notices on 
districts where they are a little more numerous. Of the major tribes, the 
Sarwariyas are described in the Gorakhpur ; the Kanaiijiyas in the Etawa 
-and Farukhabad ; and the Gaurs in the Aligarh and Meerut Gazetteers.^ 
Gautam, again, is rather a subdivisional title of several tribes than the name 
of any one tribe. There are, for instance, Gautam gotras of the Khatkul Ka^ 
naujiyas, of the Sanddhs, of the Bhuinhars and of the Sarwariyas. It is pro-^ 
bable that the Gautams of Basti belong mostly to the two last-named tribes. 
Of the Bhumhars something has been said in the Gorakhpur and more 
remains to be said in the Benares notice. Meanwhile some further account of 
the Sarwariyas, the principal Brahman clan of the district, will not be out of 
place. 

The Sarwariyas or Sarjdparis derive their name from Sarwar or Sarjupar, 

the country ^' across the Sarju" or GhtWra. This tract 
Sarwariyas. . . 

included Gorakhpur, Basti, and part, if not all, of Gonda, 

Though belonging to the great Kanaujiya race, the tribe must not be confus¬ 
ed with that portion of the race known as Khatkul Kanaujiyas or Kanaiijiyas 
proper. As Kanaujiyas, the Sarjuparis of course claim Kanauj for their ear¬ 
liest home. But like nearly all the Brdhmans of Basti,^ they trace a more 
immediate origin to Ajudhya, just across the Ghagra. Ajiidhya was the capi¬ 
tal of the deified Solar* Raj put Rama; and many families of Sarwariyas still 

^ See preceding Yolume, p. 576 (Bareilly). ^For some account of the Sarasuts see 

Gazetteer, III., 494 (Muza^arnagar) ; of the Maithils, Gazetteer IV., 340 (Maiiipuri) ; 
and of the Sanadhs, VXL, 64 (Farukhabad). 3 See above, p. S52; Gazetteer, IV, 

272 ; VII., 63 ; aud III., 256, 392. ^See note on the castes of the district, Census Benort 

of 1865. 
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assert that it was he who invited their ancestors to colonize this district. 
Some say that, on the conclusion of his successful campaign against the giant- 
king of Ceylon, he specially requested the original Sarwariyas to migrate from 
Kanauj Another less flattering account relates that by receiving alms some 
Kanaujiya Brahmans lost caste in their own country ; and that the kindhearted 
Eama provided them with the means of forgetting their disgrace in a new land. 
Certain it is that, except by themselves, the Sarwariya Brahmans are not re¬ 
garded as of equal rank with the Kanaujiya Brahmans proper.^* If, as Buchanan‘S 
says, they assert superiority over the Kanaujiyas, it is merely because they have 
an uneasy knowledge that the Kanaujiyas are their acknowledged betters. 

The Sarwariyas have IG clans or gotras, bearing respectively the names 
of Garg, Gautam, Sandil;, Bhdraddhwaj, Vasisht, Vatsa, Kasyap, Kasyap, 
Kausik, Cliandrayan, Savaranyaj Parasar, Pulasta, Vrigu, Atri, and Angira. 
These names are in several cases, such as those of Vasisht, Kasyap, Kasyap, 
Vrigu, Atri and Angira, derived from the appellations of great Brahman 
saints. Though locally recognized, the distinction between Kasyap and 
Kasyap is doubtful. But St. Kasyap's son would have been called Kasyap, 
and might, like his father, have founded a separate gotra. Each of tlie various 
clans has its honorary title or titles. Thus the Gargs are called Shukul and 
Pande; the ChandrayanSj Savaranyas, Parasars and Kdsyaps, Pande; the 
Eharaddhwajes, Dube; the Vatsas and Gautams, Dube andMisra; the Kas- 
yaps and Kaiisiks, Misra^ and the Sandils, Tripdthi or Tiwtiri. But it will be 
at once seen that this list does not account for all the clans ; and other titles^ 
such a>s Ojha, Pathakb, TJpadhya and Chaube might be added. Buchanan 
asserts that besides these 16 gotras or ^^pangtis'’^ there are three others, which 
derive their names from places. What those names are ho docs not toll us ; 
and his statement may be doubted, as opposed to more modern authority. 
The three clans of the first rank are the Gargs, Gautams, and Sandils, 

. Amongst the Sarwariyas, but far below the 16 clans just mentioned, are 
sometimes placed others called Jutaha^ or counterfeit. But these, as shown 
by the Gorakhpur tradition, belong more properly to the class named Sawala- 
khis. ^ The line between the Sarwariya and the Sawtilakhi is often diflScult 
to draw. But the former is the superior and the latter the inferior. The 
former will become spiritual adviser {guru or purohit) to a family of respect-* 
able rank ; . the latter will become a temple-priest {pemda). But sacerdotal 
appointments of this kind can be obtained by comparatively few of either 

r pp. 3o2-5a, Sherring’s Ca$te$ and Tribes of Benares (187i>), p 2D. ^ Eastern 

India p, 461. ^ Panihisf India thh name is mispriutod 

"jLuUlia. p. 653 *, ami fur some account of tiic 3awaiakiiis, pp. 661-52, 
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class. Where the number of Brahmans is so enormous/’ writes Buchanan, 
only a small proportion could live by deceiving the multitude, which is the 
proper duty of Brahmans.” A great many Sarwariyas have condescended to 
practise even that agriculture which they formerly so much despised. The 
number of Brahmans still deserves the epithet of enormous. Except Gorakh¬ 
pur, Gawnpore, and Allahabad, no district in these provinces has so many of 
that caste as Basti. 

The legendary origin of the Eajput tribes has been mentioned elsewhere,^ 

- « On the distinction between .the Solar, Lunar, and Fire 
Edjpats- , . * 

races it is needless to dwell further. But in the fol¬ 
lowing list the names which appear on Tod’s roll of the 36 Royal Tribes have 
been italicised. 

The Rajputs are returned as Sdrajhansi Beds (7,212), Pomvdr 

(1,058), Gautam (4,512), ParwAr (1,216). Chauhdn (1,313), Bhdraddhwdj 
(4,211), Raghubansi (1,895), without distinction” (1852), and miscellaneous. 
Under the last heading appear the following sparsely represented tribes:—Ko- 
nohik, Shiiibansi, Rajkumar, KulMns, Jaiswar (or Bhatti), Gahrwdr, BhdP (or 
Bhala-Sultan), Pundir, Kinwar, Dikshit, Sakarwdr, Sarnet, Bachgoti, Bah- 
mangaur, Rdi/io?’, Bisen, Surwar, Kharag, Nagbansi, Orik, Gawr, Arail, Ba- 
ghel, Bhuinhar, Malirawiir, Sarandwipi, Ohandrahansi, Bargdjar, Bhimla, 
Raikaw^r, Katehriya, and Bansi. Bharaddhwaj is a clan-name common to 
many tribes. The Ehiifnhars, who are just as often called Brahmans as Raj¬ 
puts, have been mentioned under the former heading. Many of the miscella¬ 
neous tribes have been described elsewhere; and those that have not are too 
small to enlarge this notice. A suflScient account of the Bais and Ponwars 
will be found in the Gazetteers of Bareilly and Farukhabad respectively-^ 
The subject of Chauhans, genuine and spurious, has been exhausted in the 
Mainpuri and Bijnor notices. ^ There remain for description only the Suraj- 
bansis, Parw5,rs, and Eaghiibansis. 

All Rajputs of the Solar Race might perhaps be called Surajbansi.; but Su- 

, xaibansi is here the specific name of a tribe Of the 

Surajbansis, 

Solar Race the Basti Surajbansis of course boast 
themselves members. But their standing amongst Rajputs is not remarkably 
high; and Mr. Sherring suggests that they were at first recruited from the 
degraded scions of many Solar tribes.5 Such men would naturally have fore- 


^ Gazetteer, V., 676. ^ This tribe is, according to Sir H. Elliot, identicf'l with the 

.Balia’’ of Tod’s list. 3 Gazetteer, IV., 54.^-57; and V., 286-S7. ^Gazetteer, V., 

2S6-87 ; and VII., 68-69. ^ Gazr., IV,, 645-57, and V., 286-87. Castes and tribes of Benares, 

p. 225. 
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cfatliered and intermarried under tlie common title of Surajbansi or sun-bom. 
Bofb north and south of the Ganges plain, moreover, that title is a favourite 
assumption of highland aborigines who seek a Hindu pedigree. And there is 
some evidence in favour of the theory that the Surajbansis came from the 
northern hills. 

The Solar tribes are so-called because they claim descent from Ikshvaku, 
the grandson of the Sun. This Ikshvaku founded Ajudhya; and his fifty-eighth 
•descendant was the semi-historical K^ma.^ Unlike the other Solar tribes 
who perhaps without exception trace their lineage to Baina’s sons, Lava 
and Kusha, the Surajbansis find an ancestor in his brother Bharat. As 
Kama’s capital was on the common frontier of Basti and Faizabad, it 
is odd that the tribe should in neither district claim continuous residence 
from the time of his rule. The legend is that Bharat left Ajudhya 
to assist a mountain uncle against some invaders. The realm of this 
uncle was Kekaya, which has been diversely identified as Bhutan and 
Kashmir. But wherever on the Himalaya this place may have been, on 
the Himalaya Bharat remained. He is said to have founded Srinagar on the 
Alaknanda in Garhwal; and from the neighbouring Kum^iin are said to 
have migrated the Mahauli Sruajbansis.^ Some of the old kings of Kuimluii 
may have styled themselves Surajbansis; for Surajbansi is the tribal name 
borne by the Kashipur rdja, who claims descent from those princes. 

The Faizabad Surajbansis claim descent from one Ltiiji Singh, who, quit¬ 
ting Kiimfvun about 350 years ago, became servant to a grain-dealer in par- 
ganah Haveli Avadh. The grain-dealer having died childless owing to the 
€urse of a hermit, Lalji took possession of his property and became a great land¬ 
holder. The Oudh Gazetteer^ asserts that the Maliauli or Malison Siirajbansis 
belong to the same stock as Lalji’s descendants. The former certainly say 
that they came from Kumaiin three centuries ago, when under their cliiefs 
Alakdeo and Tilakdeo they expelled the native Eajbhars and Thurus.^ The 
prevailing gotra or clan is the Savaranya or Savaran. The raja of Mahauli 
or Mahson is a Surajbansi; and membors of the same tribe have played a 
dominant part in the history of parganah Amorha. But the Surajbansis arc 
less influential in this district than in Oudh, whence they have the privilege 
of sending three chiefs to attend the Viceroy's court {darhdr), 

1 Tod’sMadras reprint (1873), I. p. 30. According to anotlier legend IkHiirakw 
was gperated by a sneeze of the Supreme Being. See Growsc’a Maihurd, 2 nd edition, pedigree 
opposite p. 52- ® Eastern India, pp, 456-57. ® If., 78. The work in question is, 

liowever, mistaken in saying that the raja of Amorha was a Surajbansi. Ifc is mistaken also 
in making Mahauli and Mahson separate principalities. Gorakhpur*Basti sdtkmeni 

ILy^iQ4rdb 5 Bdjas and Nawdbs of the NoTih-WesUrn Provinces, 60, 
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The Parwar E4j puts are often called Pal war and Pali war. Mr. Slierring 

Parwars suggests that the title is perhaps identical with that 

of the Paliwal Baniyas, who derive their name from 
Palli in Marwar, and are sometimes credited with descent from Bargujar Raj¬ 
puts. In support of this speculation he might have added that the Paliwals 
appear in Tod's list of those 84 mercantile classes which are chiefly of Raj¬ 
put origin But, though the Parwars really derive their name from a place 
called Pali, they have in truth no connection with the Palwals. The Rajput 
tribe boasts that its ancestors were Sombansis, that is, members of the Lunar 
Race descended from Budh, the grandson of the Moon. As Hastinapur was the 
principal seat of this Budh's descendants, we of course find the Parwars claim¬ 
ing a north-western origin. They aver that in the ISth century they con¬ 
quered and took their name from parganah Pali of HardoL^ The Parwars 
have ever since been a powerful race in Oudh and in those districts of 
the North-West which adjoin Oudh. Their valour and turbulence gave 
during the Great Rebellion much trouble in Basti, Gorakhpur, and Azam- 
garh. 

Once established in Pali, they rapidly extended their conquests eastward. 
Their original leader Pirthiraj, Patraj or Burhdeo, is said to have wrested 
much of Faizabad from the Rajbhars. Like the great Mayyura Misra of 
Gorakhpur^ he married four wives of different castes. From the first, ’ 
a Rajputin, are descended the class of Parwars called Kaur ; from the 
second, an Ahfrin, those named Ahiriniya; and from the third, a Bharin 
captive of his bow and spear, those known as Bhariniya. The fourth 
was a fair but unhallowed fay (deolcanya or cUin) whom he met in the woods. 
Her descendants are styled Dainiyas or Bantarias. It is said that one day this 
lovely demon was baking cakes. Her first babe, which was lying at some 
little distance, began to cry; and in order to feed it, without at the same time 
leaving the cakes, she assumed gigantic proportions. At this moment her 
husband returned; and finding the secret of her supernatural powers discover¬ 
ed, the lady fled for ever. Few, however, of the Parwars in this district claim 
her as their ancestress. The members of the tribe in Basti, Gorakhpur, and 
i(zamgarh are chiefly Bhariniyas and Ahiriniyas.^ They boast that on grand 

iSherring, 231-32; 283-84. Tod, I., 76 and 109. * The Census Eeport of 1865 

(note on castes of A:zamgarh), and after it Mr. Sherring speaks of PaU _as in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Dehli. But as the former authority prefixes to the name of Pali that of Sandi, there 
■was small excuse for this mistake. The several Oudh accounts guoted below leave no doubt 
as to what Pali is meant. 3 Supra pp. 353-54, 359 and 433. ^ Carnegy’s Castes 

and T'rihes of Owt/A, p, 51 ; ^herring, and Census Report of 1865, as above; Oudh Gazetteer ^ 

I., 327-32, and III., 479-8U 
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Raghubansis. 


Baniyas. 


occasions they rally from all parts of a circle some eighty miles round. But 
of this enough has been said above.^ 

About the Kaghubansis there is less to be said. Their eponymous ances- 
tor, Eaghu, king of Ajudhya^ was the 55th successor 
of Ikshvaku and the*“great-grandfather of Rama. They 
therefore claim to be Solar Rajputs; and in this part of the country boast a 
continuous residence from the reign of Eaghu himself. It is probable, how¬ 
ever, that they crossed the Ghagra and entered Basti at a more advanced and 
less mythical date. All over the North-Western Provinces, they of course 
trace their origin to Ajudhya. But in Eta and some other districts they are 
content to forget Raghu and to ascribe their colonization to the leadership of 
Kusha, son of Rama. In Basti they are fairly numerous, but not of much 
landed importance. Their principal clan or gotra is the Kasyap. 

The census classes Baniyas as Kasaundhan (9,795), Agarahri (9,702), 
Kdndii (29,850), Agarw^l (2,107), without distinc¬ 
tion’' (1,977), and miscellaneous. In the last class 
are included the following small tribes : Panwar, Golapuri, Kasarwani, Dasa, 
Dhusar, Bandarwar, Jaiswar, Ummar, Bab war, Sandil, Rajab, and Rastogi, 
Panwar is perhaps a misprint for Pal war or .Paliwal. Some account of the 
Kasarwdnis will he found in the Gazetteers of Cawnpore and Etdwa.^ The 
Dasas or half-breeds, as opposed to the Bis4s or thorough-breds, are a division 
of the Agarwdls. The AgarwAls themselves receive mox*e or less description 
in the Sahdranpur, Aligarh, Meerut, Muzafifarnagar, Etawa, and Budaun no¬ 
tices the Dhiisars in those of Sahdranpur, Aligarh, and Oawmpore,^ the 
TJmmars in those of Cawnpore and Farukhabad f and the Agarahris in the 
latter notice. Sdndil or Sandel is a name applied to clans of several Baniya 
tribes. It is noticeable that the Baranw5,r, Unai, Kamalpuri, Eanniyj'ir, 
and Baya Baniyas mentioned by Buchanan have disappeared ; but his Jaim- 
puris, though unmentioned in the census, still exist. Of the four classes at 
present most numerous, the Kasaundhans and Kdndus alone await notice. 

The Kasaundhans belong to that upper rank of Baniyas whose widows do 
not remarry. They are in Jaunpur said to he 
descended from the union of a Kdndii and a Simdr 
woman.® Lucknow is sometimes named as the first home of the tribe. But 
the names of its two clans, eastern f Purbiya) and western (Pachbaiyan), point 

^ Supra^ p, 486. * See Gazetteer, IV., 28i; and supra, p. 64. ^ Gazetteer, II., 

182, 395; III., 259, 497 ; Vt, 280; and V., 45. ^ Gaze.tteer, II, M; supra, p. 64. 

^ Supra, p. 64; Gazetteer, Til., 72. ® Note on castes ol that district, Census Report 

of 1865i 
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to a more utiquitous origin; and the Kasaundhans of these provinces are 
most numerous in the Hamirpur distiict.^ Though here considered descend- 
, , ants of the ancient Vaisyas, the Kandus are in many 

cases mere agriculturists. Allowing the morganatic 
remarriage of widows, they are tlerefore placed low in the scale of Baniyas. 
They will eat the flesh of the wild hoar; hut from intoxicating liquors they, 
in public at least, abstain. According to Buchanan/ Rajputs have no scruple 
in accepting water from their hands. About half the tribe are served by 
Brahman priests; but the remainder follow the heretical sects® which have 
ever been favoured by Baniyas. They, as a rule, call themselves Madhyadesis 
or midlanders, after the geographical division in which ancient Hindu writers 
placed this district. To their other clans are assigned the names of Kanau- 
jiya, Gaur, and Chanch^ra. 

Hitherto we have been dealing with tribes who claim descent from the 
The “other castes” of “twice-born” races of Manu—with tribes who have 
the census. some pride of pedigree, and supply the district with 

its leading families. We now descend to the lower strata of society, to those 
whom Manu would most probably have classed as Sudras. But though of 
mixed or aboriginal origin, these "" other castes ” form by far the most nume¬ 
rous and useful part of the population. Their names are shown in the follow¬ 
ing compilation from the census. But it should be premised that, though 
classed with Hindus, several of the tribes here mentioned are for the most 
part Muhammadan. The Julaha, the Ghosi, and the Tawdif would have found 
a more appropriate place amongst the Muslim population:— 


Agliori (religious-sectary) ... 

... 



... 44 

Aheria ».« 




19 

Ahir (cowherd) 




168,184 

Arakh (hunter and fowler) 

• •• 



••• 3,343 

Atith (religious sectary) ... 

tat 



••t 3,214 

Baheliya (hunter and fowler) 

••• 



723 

Bahrupia (mimic and buffoon) 




... 104 

Bairagi (religious mendicant) 


... 


... 2,250 

Baiswar . •• ••• 




... 474 

Bajgi (musician) 

tf « 

• •• 


... 22 

Bangali (native of Bengal) .. 




t.« 6 

Banjara t*t 



... 

».* 21 

Bansphor (bamhu-worker) ..t 

*** 



M. 6,818 

Bargahi 




... 779 

Barhai (carpenter) 


... 

.*« 

... 24,577 


1 aU Trihes of Benares, p. 298. ^Eastern India, IL, pp. 465-66. f Bif. 

“ Beligion.” 
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Bari (maker of leaf-platters) 

•ffV 

... 

M. 

... 4,23S 

Beldar (navvy) 




... 4,145 

Bliarbimnja (grain-parcher) 


• •ft 

... 

... 8,194 

Bliari** ••• 


•ftft 

• ftft 

... 17,3S2 

Ehat (minstrel) 

• M 

• 4. 

• •• 

... 2,318 

BhuJ*** ••• •(« 


♦ 

• •ft 

»•• 

C5«I 

Bhuinhar ».* 

• •ft 

• •ft 

• •• 

... I,7a4 

Bhartia •«. ».« 

• •ft 

•Oft 

• •• 

201 

Bind... 

• ftft 


»«• 

... 451 

Cliaii.t »«. 

• •« 

ftftft 

• •ft 

... 16,989 

Chamar (cniTier) ... 

... 

• •ft 


... 205,658 

Clihipi (cMntz-makcr) ... 

... 

•ftft 

«*• 

... 213 

Dabgar (maker of leathern vessels) 

• •ft 

... 

... 

... 7 

Barzi (tailor) ... 

• •• 

••« 

... 

... 484 

BMnnk (formerly archers) 

• •ft 

• •ft 

... 

... 17 

Bhadi, more correctly Dharhi 

... 

••• 


... . 1,697 

Dhobi (washerman) 

•ftft 

ftftft 

... 

2o,8dO 

Dhuna (cotton-cleaner) 

• •• 

ftft.t 


... 4t4 

Dorn ... 

• ftft 

• «• 

... 

... 745 

Dusadh ... ... 

kftft 


... 

425 

Fakir (religious mendicant) 

... 

••• 


... 2ft8 

Gadariya (shepherd) ... 

.... 

•ftft 

... 

... 9,140* 

Gadbouia ... .•» 


•ftft 

... 

... 80 

Ghosi (Muslim cowherd) ... 




... 64 

Gond ... 

••• 

•ftft 


... 777 

GosMn (religious sectary) ... 


•ftft 

•M 

... 1,858 

Hajjam (barber) 

%•« 

• •ft 

... 

... 19,.766. 

Halwai (confectioner) ... 

... 


... 

... s,?,Ga 

Jajak or Jdchak 

... 


..1 

... 8 

Jaiswdr ... 


• «4 


400 

J'dit ••• .«t 

*«» 

••• 

... 

... 916 

Jogi (religious mendicant) 


• •ft 

... 

... 173 

Jotishi (astrologer) ... 

... 


... 

... 85 

Juldha (Muslim weaver) ... 

... 

• •ft 

«•* 

... 64 

KahS-r (litter carrier) 

*.• 

• •• 

... 

... 34,m 

Kalal or Kalwal (distiller) ... 

••• 

• •ft 

... 

... 10,715 

Eamaugar (formerly bow-makers) 

... 


... 

... 220 

Kanjar (string-seller) 


•ftft 

... 

806 

Kdnpri 


• •• 

• «« 

... 63 

Karwal or Karil.. 

... 

• •« 

... 

*•« 30 

Kasera (brazier) ... 

(•« 

#«• 

■•t 

... 514 

Kayasth or ICdyath (scribe) 

**# 

• ftft 

«•<! 

18,681 

Khagitr ... ,,, 

»•« 

• •• 

• 1* 

... 30 

Khakrob (sweeper) 


• ftft 

«•« 

... 1,254 

Kharw^r ... 

»•« 

• •• 

... 

... 195 

Khatik (pig and poultry breeder) 

... 


•»« 

... 6,302 

Khattri 

••• 

*•• 


... 102 

(cultivator) , 1 , 

*rt 

• ftft 


..1 6 
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Koeri (cultirator) 

... 

•.4 

... 


24,574 

Koli or Kori (Hindu weaver) 



444 

... 

9,«87 

Kumhar or Kohar (potter) .. 

... 

4** 

• 44 

... 

28,683 

Kurmi or Knnbi ••• 


• •f 

... 

... 

113,154 

Kuzagar (maker of'ornamental pottery) 

... 

444 


18 

Lahera (lac<iUer-worker) m 

... 

... 

... 

• t* 

62 

Lodh or Lodha, cultivator (formerly kuntsman) 


4.4 

• •• 

19,OSO 

Lohar (blacksmith) 


... 

... 


17,644 

Maim ar (builder) 



.44 

• •• 

22 

Mali (gardener) 

• •• 

... 

... 


61,973 

Mallah or Khewat (boatman) 


... 

... 

ttt 

31,176 

Mina... 


... 

... 


38 

Murai or Murao (market gardener) 




*•4 

12,912 

Musahar 


««. 

... 

MM 

630 

Nanakshahi (follower of Sikh religion) 

... 

.44 


88 

Nat or Nagar (acrobat) 

... 


- V.4 


196 

Nunera or Nunia (saltpetre-worker) 

... 

... 


»«« 

17,602 

Orh or Rorh 



... 


139 

Palladar (weighman*) 

... 


.4* 


15 

Pasi (fowler and watchman) ■ 


..4 



16,277 

Patwa (necklace-maker) ... 


... 



901 

Bain ... ... 

••• 




17 

Kajbhar ... 


... 



6,814 

Hamaia ... **« 


... 


• «« 

436 

Kangwar 


• •• 



203 

Sanifisi (religions mendicant) 



.4. 


48 

Seori ••• 


»«* 

•%« 

M« 

340 

Sarahia ... 


IM 

... 


2,499 

Smtar #«• ••• 


t«« 

• 44 


8,292 

Tamoli (betel-nut seller) .«« 



... 


2,106 

Taskbar 


.•« 

■ 44 

..4 

101 

Tawaif (prostitute) 


Mf 

... 

444 

109 

Teli (oilman) ... 


>«• 

.•t 

.4. 

27,194 

Thathera (brazier) ... 



... 

... 

1,218 


To these must be added 3,683 persons of unspecified caste or occupation. 
The Bangalis were probably deemed too few to be distinguished otherwise than 
by natioimlity. It wiU be noticed that no cobblers (MochiJ or water-carriers 
(Bihishti) appear on the list. The former have been included in the great army 
of ChamarSj to which by caste they belong; the latter, being mostly Muham¬ 
madans, may perhaps be sought in the returns of the Muhammadan Shaikhs. 
For the Kaohhis, so numerous in the Duab districts, we may search in vain. Their 
place is here taken by Murdos. An aboriginal race of Bhuiuhars is found m 
Chutia NSgpur ; but the census does not enter the Bhuinhars as aborigines. If, 
on the oto hand, they are Aryans, it is hard to see why they were not classed 
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amongst the Brahmans or Rajputs. The Ahfrs, Arakhs, Baheliyas, Bairagis, 
BansphorSj Baiijaras, Barhais, Bhars, Bhats, Oh^is, Chamars, Darzis, I)ha« 
iiukS; Dusadhs, Jats, Jogis, Jotishis, Kamangars^ Kaseras, Khattris, Koris, 
Kurmis, Lodhs or Lodhas, Nuneras or Limias, RainS; RajbharS; Saniasis, Simars, 
and Thatheras are described in the fourth, fifth, present and seventh volumes 
of this series. The Kharwars, Goods, and Seoris will be mentioned in the Mir- 
zdpur notice. For some reason unknown the census has included the last- 
named class amongst the mendicant and religious orders. Accounts of such 
orders have found or will find more appropriate place in the “religion’'sections 
of this and otlier notices. We here deal with castes only ; and the same reason 
will save us the trouble of describing several classes which are as yet trades 
rather than castes. The Mairnars, Palladars, Bahrupiyas, BAjgls, Bcldsirs, and 
Koris^ are recruited by members of several dilFerent tribes. Their develop* 
ment into distinct and exclusive brotherhoods may be deemed incomplete. 
The following paragraphs deal briefly with most of the remaining castes. But 
the occasional absence of material forbids exhaustive treatment. 

The Aheriyas or Aheliyas are a low and destitute caste descended from 
the Bhanuks. Like the Dbanuks they practise fowling; but their chief em¬ 
ployment in many districts is the capture of snakes, which they oat roasted. 
They have hitherto been uncivilized, almost unclothed, and notoriously bad 

^ characters.^ But the pursuit of agriculture has in some 
Aheliyas and Bargains. irc ..i • tvt • 

places begun to mollify their manners. Mr. Diiemng 

describes the Bargahis as a caste engaged chiefly in the domestic sorvice of 
high-class Hindiis. But they are here probably identical with the Bargiiha 
A Mrs mentioned in the Gorakhpur notice.^ The Baris are a caste with but 
, , . one clan, who stitch or peg largo loaves into tempo- 

rary platters and cups. But they are sometimes torch- 
makers, tree-fellers, and even barbers. As servants they enjoy the reputation of 
great fidelity. Mr. Reade quotes a proverb which says that “the Biiri dies fight- 
ing for his master.”* As its reputed ancestors wore a barber and a female to¬ 
bacconist, and as its widows remarry, the caste ranks low in public estimation. 
The same may be said of the Bharbhunjas, who, according to Wilson, are descend¬ 
ed from a Kah^r and a Siidra woman. Like the Chamiirs and other low castes, 
they profess to be divided into seven clans {hiri). All of these they can never 
enumerate ; but the names of six, the Kanaujiya, Saksena, Uttarrfiba, Kdndu, 
Madbesia, and Jaisw^ra, are ascertainable. A class of Kiiyaths, belonging to the 


»According to Mr. Growse (note on castes, Census Report of 1872), the Maimtirs and Koris arc 
wmetoesObamars. _ ■iSeeG»zr.,a, 897. ? pp, 368 - 69 . Unfmor 

Vastes of the iV*- kk, F., p, 14, - * 
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Mathur clan, parch grain, and are therefore called Bharhhunjas. But with the 
Eharbhunja caste they have no connection. From the Halwfiis and Kahars that 

caste is not so easily distingaished. Some of its members, especially those of the 
Kandu and Kanaujiya clans, make sweetmeats; and they are therefore mistaken 
for Halwais not only by Bharbhunjas of other clans, bnt by the Halw4is them¬ 
selves. The confusion is increased by the fact that the Halwfe also have a 
Kanaujiya and a Madhesia clan. The various clans of Bharbhunjas, moreover, 
know little of one another. They neither eat together nor intermarry ; and 
are practically separate castes. Amongst the Kahar clans, again, we find the 
names of Jaiswara and Kanaujiya. But from both Kahars and Halwais the 
Bharbhunjas are separated by the prohibition of eating or wedding together. 
The Bhiij caste, which the census returns as existing only in this district, 
Gorakhpur, and Jannpur, is perhaps merely a subdivi¬ 
sion of the Bbarbhunja. Bhaibhunjas are variously 
styled Bhunja, Bhiirji, Bhar-bhiija, Bhad-bhiija, Barbhunja, Bhujari, and Bhun- 
jari. The basis of all these names is the Hindi verb blmnnd, to parch or fry; 
and the hhar^ hJiad or bar sometimes imposed thereon is nothing more than an 
abbreviation of the Hindi hhdr, an oven. 

Bharti or Bhartiya is the name of both a Kunbi clan and a class of religi- 
ous mendicants. As the census does not include the 

Baartiyas. 

Basti Bhartiyas amongst the latter, we may hazard 
the speculation that the former is intended. But no positive statement can be 
made on the subject. The caste is mentioned in the returns for this district 
and Saharanpur only; and is not apparently to be confused with the Bharthi 
or wood-splitting tribe of Mirzapur. 

The Chhipis are a separate caste, although their name simply means cloth- 

printer (chhapna. to print). It is almost needless to 
Chhipis, Dhadis, ^ i . Si • i - x 

say that their claim to be considered Kathor Kajputs 

is frivolous. But they still inhabit in large numbers what was once the old 

Mthor kingdom of Kanaiij. They have given their name to parganali 

Chhibramau in that neighbourhood; and also, perhaps, to Chhapra in Bihar. 

The origin and nature of the Dhadis or Dh^rhiSj who are found here, in 

Gorakhpur and in Etawa, have hitherto baffled re- 

and Dhunas. search. The Dhunas, Dhunyas or Kateras, whom the 

bastard official language of the country sometimes prefers to style nadddf, 

card or comb cotton. Mnsalmdns also engage in this occupation; but the 

Hindus with whom we are dealing form a distinct caste. The instrument 

by which the combing and cleaning are performed/^ writes Mr. Sherring, is 
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simply a bow. Squatting on the ground before a quantity of fresli^ cotton, 
which is ordinarily full of dirt, seeds, bits of stick and so forth, the bow being 
in his left hand and a wooden mallet in his right, the Katera strikes the 
string of the bow and brings it quivering to the surface of the cotton^ portions 
of which adhering to it in light fibres are at once caught up by the string. 
The striking being repeated continuously, all the cotton is by degrees beauti¬ 
fully combed. And at the same time its foul particles, becoming separated 
from the fibres and being weighty, fall away of themselves.” 

Of the Dorns something has been said above.^ But for a further descrip- . 

tion of this interesting gypsy tribe, whose name has 
been plausibly identified with the Rom^^ny ” of 
Europe, no apology is needed. That the Dorn is an aboriginal, and that his 
abject degradation had its origin in his enslavement by Hindu conquerors, is 
almost beyond doubt. But his pi'esent habits amply account for the contempt 
and disgust with which even the lowest castes regard him. He is personified 
pollution. He is the public scavenger, tlie public executioner. He eats the 
flesh of disease-slaughtered swine, and prepares the pile for the unclean bodies 
of the dead. He is a wine-bibber, a thief, and a vagabond. From the hour that 
he pitches his ragged reed tent on some grassy roadside patch near the village, 
thefts are expected, and expected with justice. 

The seven clans into which ho of course divides his tribe arc by one liwSt^ 
named Kvinwar, Haziriri, Sdiiwat, Bhagwdr, Ghauhan, Cha\Kihari,and Balgaiyan. 

Of these the first is highest; but clan distinctions arc less regarded than the 
division into Maghaya Dorns and Dorns proper. The former, wliosc name is 
commonly derived from a place called Mdgh or Magha in the Gaya district, 
are quite irreclaimable. The latter sometimes adopt an honest life and enter 
the ranks of the Bansphors or kindred tribes. For the purposes of tliieving 
and begging, the Dorns divide the country into circles (ildkn or gol). The 
residents of different circles will not, it seems, intermarry. A Dom who com¬ 
mitted thefi in a foreign circle would quickly find himself surrendered to 
justice by his brethren of tlie poached preserve. So strict indeed are these 
laws of boundary that in some cases the customs of his fraternity would forbid 
him to leave his own circle. Thus in Gorakhpur a Dom of the Mahfcgganj 
tahsil cannot, under pain of excommunication, pass west of the Robin river. 
Tixough they sometimes accompany burglars, Dorns seldom if ever consent to 
bore the usual hole through the wall of the house attacked. The burgiar^s 
chisel (sahG) they never carry. Their specialty in thieving is the use of the 

* {.e , rayr. ^ * Pp. seo-aei. » That of Mr, W, CrookCi o.s, who has kindly fur¬ 

nished ah inter ©sting note on the Dom&, 
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rongh knife called bihily with which they cut through the wicker screens 
sometimes used as doors. This bank is their only weapon. No - Dorn was 
ever known to use a gun. But on their raids the gangs sometimes carry 
earthen pots filled with burning charcoal; and these when hard pressed 
they use as hand-grenades. On opening a campaign of larceny they often 
feign themselves Chamars or other men of low caste, bound on a pil¬ 
grimage to Ajudhya. In the connubial season of early summer they are 
particularly active, joining marriage processions with a view of begging or 
theft. Stolen property they barter for grain, the receivers being chiefly 
Chamdrs. When the theft is discovered and the Dom imprisoned, his kins¬ 
women tie a cloth or string round their heads in token of mourning. At the 
same time an obliging friend undertakes the protection of his wife, restoring 
her only when the convict returns from jail. 

In his relations with the fair sex, indeed, the Dom is somewhat licentious. 
The late Sahai of Gorakhpur, the principal executioner in this part of the 
provinces, kept when not in prison four mistresses. But the Dorn's licence is of 
the insolent rather than the gallant order, and his behaviour towards women 
often brings him into trouble. His marriage is celebrated without religious 
ceremonies, and without the intervention of any caste council (fanclidyat). 
The tribe has indeed no regular foremen (chaudhari) to preside over 
assemblies of the latter kind. But the leading man of the circle is called 
master (mdlih), and felons of the Sahai stamp sometimes acquire great 
influence. 

The favourite viand of the tribe, both at marriages and other festivities, is 
pork. For the slaughter of fish or game they have neither net nor spear. 
They have not, like Hindus, any half-sacred circle (chauka) within which to 
cook their food; and content themselves with a mere fire-place of clods. 
Spirits, tobacco, and the intoxicating decoction (ganjco) from the wild hemp are 
greedily consumed when- obtainable. Drunken brawls are common, and few 
adult Dorns are unmarked by knife-scars. But against washing their dirty 
linen in public they have a chivalrous dislike. They never prosecute, never 
appeal an order, and when arraigned never call a witness in defence. In jail 
they are noted for their filthy habits. But on prison diet they rapidly fatten. 
They are indeed a very healthy race. Against small-pox they take no precau¬ 
tions, even in the way of inoculation. But from fever they protect themselves 
by always encamping in open places. In wet weather they creep into villages 
to shelter themselves in cowsheds or under the eaves of houses. But they 
rarely remain more than three days in one place. When that place has been 
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thoroughly thieved, or becomes too hot to hold them, their women shoulder 
their few moveables and they decamp. 

The Dorns believe greatly in magic {ojhdi). They have no special dances^ 
or songs. But, like the Dusadhs, they at weddings and on other important 
occasions worship a god called Rahu. Marching in a body to some open 
space, they plant in its midst a pair of stout bambiis. Between and to those, 
again, they tie cross pieces of iron or wood which are supposed to represent 
swords. On this slender scaffolding they mount and perform a sort of funam- 
bulistic dance. A cock is sacrificed to the god; a trench is dug ; a fireplace is 
built; while on the last, in an iron pot, are boiled milk, oil and clarified butter. 
The trench is about seven cubits long by one in breadth and depth ; and in it, 
after the acts just described, firewood is burnt to cinders. During this process 
the women sing and beat drums; while one man pretends to feel the afflatus 
of the god, and babbles nonsense. After some time he who is called gu/vud, 
pastor and master, wasbes his feet in the liquids boiled hard by. He walks 
through the smouldering trench, and is followed by the other men They arc 
said to avoid burning their feet by applying thereto the juice of the maddr 
(Oalotropis gigantea). But as the man first through receives a present of about 
Rs. 4, it is presumed that the operation is not altogether free from danger. 

Like the Sunars, of whose vocabulary specimens were given above/ the 
Dorns have a special slang of their own. And wfith Mr. Crooke’s list of their 


more important phrases we may bring our notice of the tribe to a close :— 


English. 

Domani. 

English. 

Domini. 

Stealing ... 

khinchni. 

To escape when the 

cheld. 


ghemei. 

owner of the house 



nurei. 

wakes. 



dhai'uri. 

To hide inside a house. 

natarja. 

To conceal stolen 

putiii. 

To summon the gang 

ruela, kisu^, 

goods in the house 


to one place. 

chatarja. 

of another. 


To go away after a 

chihvd. 

Pice or coppers ... 

cliohi. 

theft. 



kot iya. 

To call another to join 

buiula. 


hibi. 

in a theft 


The arrival of a per¬ 

k&ja. 

A. rupee ... 

ghfimni. 

son at the time of 



dhola. 

committing an 



ghumiyS. 

offence. 


Silver ornaments ... 

chingluri. 

To call a thief from 

rueU, 


giro. 

outside into a house. 


Sold 

• gaudban. 

To warn a. confederate 

nauteU. 

To bring goods outside 

siBwd. 

that he has been de¬ 


a house. 


tected and that he 


Owner of property 

kajwab. 

should escape. 



mdkhtir. 


^ Bp. 363 and 364. 
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English. 

Domani. 

English. 

Domani. 

Kscape to a distance. 

doni bhor. 

A petticoat 


dhanga. 

Second 


dawarra. 

A turban 

... I 

churath. 

We will stay 

... 

dharab. 

You have committed 

dhamuri kardi. 

A thief 


dimur, nor- 

a theft. 



A dakait or gang-robber 

phiswar. 

You entered the house,! 

rujh ghar men ghus- 

A man 


chain achhi. 



VY&ti. 

A husband 


chahmardua. 

The child is awake 

... 

larka chah jagur tama. 

A wife 

.«• 

chahmihraru. 

Let me sleep 


roso turi deso. * 

A brother 


chah babuL 

A rope 

••• 

barahi. 

Father 

*•« 

dada. 

I am hungry 


chah bhukh laguri- 

Son 


bhaiya. 

A Muhammadan 


chu sulman. 

Sister-in-law 

••• 

chuchkl. 

Milk 


nuras. 

r.rother-in-law 

F«. 

sar. 

A Hindu 

... 

Ohilor. 

Sister’s husband 

«•* 

chah bhautd. 

A Brahman 


Dhaman, 

Woman 

... 

buiiri. 

A Rajput 


phachob. 

O woman 


chah bunri. 

A Kurmi 


Dhurmi. 

A 'white 

An* 

piyar dhur. 

A Julaha 


Khulma. 

I'lie hand 


khungri. 

A Uhunia 


chah Dhunia. 

Finger 


chah anguri. 

Child 


babua. 

Head 

... 

bal. 

Beard 


buka. 

Mouth 

«•« 

dhunkah. 

Moustache 


gonchh. 

Hose 


doka. 

Blood 


dhan. 

Eye 

... 

khabin. 

Meat 


dhusan. 

Cheek 

... 

puwa. 

Order 


ehahkam. 

We are summoned 

... 

chah barahat hai. 

An European 


Dharangi. 

Come 

.. 

chalo.^ 

An Englishman 

... 

i)hangrez. 

Ttierc 

•«« 

aswan. 

Emces 


chah jhara. 

Man 


bunra. 

A house 


chakari. 

He is not a man 


chah bunrab nahin. 

Black 


dhar£ 

W e will be released 


huri nutaiyya. 

A gaghara (ro un d 

koh gar. 

W e will be imprisoned, 

abdhi' dhu tawabin. 

earthen pitcher). 



Jail 

... 

mah kathin. 

A lota (round brass 

chimti. 

A bludgeon 

»•* 

chinko. 

vessel). 



A chopper 

... 

dharasah. 

A tbali (platter) 


kurpin. 

A sword 

... 

dbarwar. 

A district 


raaman. 

A gun 

... 

bardu. 

A hukka (natiye smok- 

butah. 

A knife or dagger 


banki 

ing-pipe.) 



The frame of a door... 

dhuari. 

A washerman 


1 Guberi. 

Eeturn 


ghumiya deo. ' 

A Kayath 


Dhajath. 

A cowrie 

... 

dhuri. 

Earth 

• Itt 

cbanti. 

Chest 

• ** 

lorha. 

The ground 


dhela.’ 

Loins 

... 

dhamar. 

A mat 


dhari. 

A Dom 

... 

chah bbut. 

A tatti (screen 

Of 

khurjan. 

A Domin 

... 

chah bhiiti. 

1 roots, grass or reeds). 


A hole cut in the wall 

dhen. 

A bambu 


dhin. 

of a house 



Urine 


chahsab. 

A burglar’s chisel 


nabari; ! 

A hale of cloth 

!%• 

dhaper. 

A wall 


chit. 

Cloth 


tipari. 

The door 

*«« 

dhuarah. 

Hair 


cbahkapas. 

Parched grain 

« « t 

chah bbunja. 

Bread 


puti. 

Sattu (porridge') 


hartawa. 

Boiled rice 

««« 

matka. 

Eice 


dhura. 

Water 


turni. 

Halting-place or camp, 

der khaiyyan. 

Wheat 


dhaun. 

An old man 

... 

dhdrwa. 

Arhar pulse 


khuri. 

A young man 


nawan. 

A necklet 


tunri-ruti. 

A village 

« • « 

dhaon. 

A nose-ring 


chapikh. 

A city 


dahar. 



rabakh. 


* In this phrase there seems nothing extraordinai-y or peculiar; but it is included in 
Mr. Crooke’s list. 
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English, 

1 Domaui, 

English. 

Bomani. 

Earring 

chipiy&ri. 

What has become of 

rujah buura ka bu^l ? 

A bracelet ... 

chabitara. 

your husband ? 


An anklet 

dharha, chirS; 

He is in jail ... 

banaliath man. 

Ann ornament 

chahblizu, ghumanchi. 

They are awake and 

Cbujgar dhamori nab- 

A woman’s sdri or 

dhipara. 

the theft cannot be; 

hill bhurra, bhagor 

cloak. 


run away. 

pubb4. 

Dal (pulse) 

chahdal. 

MAsli pulse .•« 

khoro. 

A Gorait, or village 

1 Nudait. 

Gram pulse ... 

dhama. 

watchman. 


A horse 

chah nora, 

To run 

kangara. 

An elephant 

khoti. 

The bambu frame at a 

iiachara. 

A police daroglia 

Narogha. 

door. 


Jamaclar or sergeant 

namda. 

To be caught ... 

tharu. 

(of police). 


Steal something son, 

nori karwari bhaiyya 

A constable 

dhalanga, lalang^. 

or h'»w can your 

chah mihraru kaisa 

A chaukidar or watch¬ 


wife live? 

rahe. 

[ 

man. 

j nokidar, guidha, 

i 


Hajj&ms- 


As a trade-name the term Hajjam or barber includes both Hindus and 
Muslims. Bub the Hindu hair-dressers form a caste 
better known amongst themselves as Nai or Nah. All 
barbers are well employed in a land whose inhabitants are too lazy to shave 
themselves; but as Hindus rarely grow beards, the Hindu barber has far more 
work than his Muslim equivalent. The Wii shaves the head and face, pares 
the nails and cleans the ears. But he has also more important functions. 
Barbers arc still in India what they have almost ceased to be in Europe, barber- 
chirurgeons. In the former country they are even yet the recognized cuppers 
and bleeders. They play also a considerable part in domestic diplomacy. They 
arrange marriages and superintend marriage-feasts. They are the envoys who 
invite guests to both weddings and funerals. On the seventh day after birth 
the new-born child and its mother are entrusted to the care of the barber’s 
wife (naini). Amongst other clans of the caste may be mentioned the Sri- 
Bfetak, Kanaujiya, and Bhojpuriya. 

Living simple lives and having healthy appetites, the inhabitants of India 
love sweets. The demand has produced a large supply 
of confectioners; and such artists belong in Basti 
chiefly to the Halwai caste. The Halwto are divided into the usual seven 
clans, which in their case are named Kanaujiya, Pachpiria, Bauniw41a, Gaunr, 
Madhesia, Tih&, and Lakhndwa. In the Lower DdSb there are other divisions, 
such as the Chailha, Dube, Bakarra, and Tilbhunja. Though these clans hold 


Halw^is. 




KAFA'HS axb kalKlb, 


mi 


^ a rule quite aloof from one another, intermarriage is to some slight extent 
permitted. The Kanaujiyas, for instance, form an occasional alliance with the 
Madhesias. The Pachpirias have miscellaneous tastes in religion. They wor¬ 
ship five deities of their own; hut they also worship the banner ei’ected in 
honour of the Muslim saint Ghazi Miyan, and the models of Saints Hasan s and 
Husain’s tombs. They make pilgrimages to Bahraich, where the crescentading 
martyr, Salar Masaud Ghazi/ was slain. But Ghazi Miyan and Salar Masaud 
were perhaps, if they ever existed, the same. Buchanan mentions that, although 
keeping -widows as concubines, the Hahvais are deemed as of almost equal 
rank with the Baniyas. 

The word Kahar is said to be a contraction of Kandhar, which is in turn 

^ . derived from Icdndha. a shoulder. For the Kahars are 

Kaliars. . . 

chiefly carriers of palanquins, whose poles rest on the 
shoulders. Bat .here as elsewhere in India, improved modes of conveyance 
and the decline of litter-carrying have forced the Kahar into other pursuits. 
He is a domestic servant, a fisherman, an agriculturist, a g'rain-roaster, a net 
maker, a stone-^breaker and a general labourer. It is probable, however, that 
the three former occupations, though more often adopted than formerly, were 
always to some extent adopted by the tribe. When Anglo-Indians preferred 
native habits and eschewed wheeled vehicles, a large staff of palanquin-bearers 
formed part of almost every establishment. The head or sarddr bearer 
remained as a body-servant w’-hen palanquins ^vere discarded and the rest of 
the Kahars dismissed. The names of the Bombay servants ImmmdL and 
boy” {hlioi) point to a similar origin. The Kahars assert that they have no 
more than seven clans * but Mr. Sherring’s researches have resulted in the 
discovery of twice that number, viz., Juiswara, Gonr or Gond, Dhuria, Kbar- 
wara, Batma, Rawani, Turha, Dhimar, Gonria, Muriari, Jetans, Eanaujiya, 
Baradiya, and Tonha. The same writer suggests that the Gonds may at first 
have been Hinduized members of the aboriginal tribe so called. The industry 
and respectability of the Kahars have secured them a high position amongst 
the lower castes, notwithstanding the facts that their widows re-marry and 
that some members of the tribe eat pork. 

Though of almost the same rank as Baniyas, Kalals or Kalwars are not 

deemed very reT)utable members of society. Their 
Kalals and Kai]jars. i i x 

widows do not re-marry; but they tiiemselves too 

often indulge freely in the spirits which it is their trade to distil and sell. It 

is only fair to mention that one of their eight clans, the Biahut, neither sells 


^ See Gazr , II., 77, and Y., 90, 
81 
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Karwals. 


nor drinks intoxicating liquors. Biahuts, who abstain also from meat, earn their 
living as grain-merchants and bankers. The remaining sub-castes are the Jais- 
waras, who wed as many wives as they please; the Bhuj-kalauras, descended 
from marriages between Bharbhunjassnd Kalwars; the Surliis,Simris or Sirdhis, 
who by eating swine’s flesh have placed themselves lowest on the list; the Giirers, 
the Eaikalars, the Bhojpurias and the Tanks. A ninth clan, the Rangkis, is 
sometimes added ; but the Rangkis, being Muslims, are not members of the 
Hindu caste. None of the clans intermarries with others. The Kanjars 
are a much lower tribe, who in their gypsy habits resemble the Dorns and Nats. 
They twist cotton and hemp into strings, make large brushes for cleaning cotton 
yarn, and weave the screens of aromatic grass-root which are used to cool houses 
during the hot-winds. Some of them are bird-catchers and skewer small birds 
on spiked rods. They have seven clans, called respectively Maraiya, Sankat, 
Bhains, Soda, Lakarhar, Goher, and Dhobi-bans. The first six eat and marry 
together ; but will have nothing to say to the last, whose name implies connection 
with the impure race of washermen. Kanjars eat everything save beef. The 
Karwals or Karils, found here and in Dehra Dun only, 
are probably identical with the Karauls of Benares. 
If so, they are a tribe of fowlers, who assume the Riijput suffix, Singh. They 
too count seven clans ; but of these only four, the Hajaris, TJttariyas, Piirbij^as, 
and Koireriyas, are Hindu. The remaining three, including one named 
Turkiya, are Musahmin. The various clans do not intermarry. 

The Pandits here insist,” writes Buchanan, “ that the Kayasths are mere 
Siidras, and that they are lower than the K£ndus; 
butonaccountoftheirinfluence they are included among 
the gentry (ashrdf). All who have been long settled in this country live pure 
and are endeavouring all they can to elevate themselves from the dregs of the 
people; but this has yet failed of success, as many of their kindred from 
other countries, who come here, still adhere to their impurity, and sit on the 
same mat with the pure men of this district. This impurity consists in drink¬ 
ing spirituous liquors, and in eating meat killed by a butcher. They do not 
keep widows as concubines. The highest Brahmans will not eat in their house, 
and the sweetmeats which they offer, even to the lower Brahmans, must not pass 
through their hands. But a Brahman admits them without scruple to sit on 
the same mat with him, which he will not do to any individual of a lower 
tribe who does not happen to be rich or powerful. None of them here will 
touch the plough, but they have been highly favoured in obtaining their lands, 
the rents having in general been at the disposal of their kinsmen. Almost 


Kayatbs. 
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the whole are of the Sribastav tribe. Perhaps 100 families of these are called 
Khara Sribastav, alleging that the others, who are called simply Sribastavs, 
are bastards; a compliment returned to the Kharas by the multitude. Many 
of the Sribastavs, descended of some families who accompanied the Sarnets 
from the west, call themselves Pand4, and are generally allowed to be higher 
than the others. There may be 10 families of Gaur Kayaths, 15 of Athanaks, 
2 of Bhatnagar, and about 10 who are avowedly bastards (Krishnapakshi). 
Almost all the Kayaths have farms, and as many as can find employment use 
the pen in the revenue and judicial departments ; for fifteen-sixteenths can 
read and write, and many understand Persian. A few are traders, and a few 
carry arms in the police and revenue departments; for here the civil 
officers are armed.”^ It should be remembered that these lines were 
written of combined Gorakhpur and Basti, and written some 65 years ago. 
The officials of the revenue department are no longer armed, although 
the traces of former armament may sometimes he noticed in the sword¬ 
sling attached to the belt of an orderly. When Buchanan speaks of 
gentry (ashrdf, bhaldmdnush) he means the first of the four classes into which 
he divides the population. The others are the lower mercantile (Banina, Bah- 
tdJ), the artisan (AZ/iar/), and the ploughman (grikasthy khetihdr). None 
save the lowest consented to plough or reap; and both these occupations are 
still held in some contempt. The statement that Kayaths are allowed to sit 
on the same mat as a Brahman seems to show that the former are not really con¬ 
sidered Siidras. Ife is laid down in the laws of the Manavas that a Sddra who 
sits on the same seat as a Brahman shall receive a gash on the offending part.® 
The Khakrob or dust-sweeper” is perhaps better known amongst Hindus 

as Bhansri or Chuhra. The first of these two latter 
Khakrobs. . , . ^ ^ .-i • ^ • j.* 

names is derived from bhang, the intoxicating juice 

of the wild hemp. But the Khakrob has several grander titles, which have 
been invented in either concealment or irony of his despicable social stand¬ 
ing. Such are Mihtar or prince,® Halalkhor or eater of lawful food, and Lal- 
begi or worshipper of the Bed Saint. This red saint or Ldl Guru is an 
ancient tribal deity who has been identified with the demon (rdkskas^ Aronaka- 
rat. But Khakrobs who have turned Musalmans call him a follower of the 
Prophet; and when not translating his name into Lalbeg, style him Pir Zahr. 
Such Khakrobs are called Shaikhs. But most Khakrobs, though conforming 

^Eastern India, II., 466 - 67 . ^ See ElpMnstone’s Hwfory, Bk. I.» cbnpter 1. 

^ Elliot attempts to prove (Supplemental Glossary, art, *' Cliubra*^) that jdihtar is EOt a term of 
conteaipt. Mahattara, tho Sanskrit equivalent of that Persian title, was applied, he says, to 
Sudras grenerally, because they were more numerous than the ot^^er castes. ^ But it is nioie 
usual to hear that the early Muslim invaders called the sweepers Mihtar in derisiun. 
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in marriages and a few other ceremonies to Hindu modes^ are in habits more 
Musalman than Hindu. They bury their dead. They sometimes sacrifice in 
the name of Lfilbeg a fowl which has had its throat cut'' in the name of God 
the Compassionate, the Most Merciful.” On the death of kinsmen they per¬ 
form iija, which also is a custom peculiar to Musalmans. By including their 
Shaikh brothers the Khakrobs manage t(5 count seven clans; the six which 
are Hindu being the Hela, LMbegi, Ghazipuri Raiit, Danapuri Eaiit^ Hari, and 
B^nsphor. But Sir Henry Elliot makes the Helas and Rauts distinct castes, 
while adding the names of the following clans :—Baniwdl, Bilparwdr, Tak, 
Galliot, Kholi, Gdgra, Sardhi, Chandalia, Sirsawal, and Siriyar, The Helas 
were perhaps distinguished from other Khnkrobs because they will not look 
after dogs, or eat: food left by persons other than Hindus. But the Danapuri 
Eaiits share to some extent this prejudice, refusing food that has been served 
to Europeans. Most Khdkrobs will devour the leavings of all classes. The 
lalbegis are so called because they onco a year erect in honour of Lalbeg a 
long pole covered with flags, colored cloth, cocoannts, and other cheap trifles. 
To the clans above named miglit perliaps bo added other such as the Gadahlas 
of Mirxapur, who roar donkeys and thereon remove the city sweepings. Mr, 
Shorring asserts that in Benares the various clans do not intermarry ; but the 
evidence of Sir H, Elliot and Mr. Carnegy shows that in the rest of the 
Horth-Westorn Provinces and Oudh they do. In spite of their dirty liabits 
and general degradation, the KhAkrobs boast themselves superior to sweepers 
of some other castes, such as Dhdnuks, 

The Khatiks or Khatiks must not bo confused with either the professional 

^ , musicians called Kathak or the Khatak Patbins found 

Kliatiks. 

in parts of the Dihlb. The Kbatik roars pigs, goats, 
and poiilUy. But he is sometimes a butcher, a leather-^worker, a stone-cutter, or 
a fruiterer ; sometimes extracts the juice or toddy from the bark of the wild 
date and the palmyra.^ As this last operation is most often performed by Pasis, 
wo are nut surprised to find a Pasi clan amongst tlie Khatiks. The other clans, 
six of ooiirso in number, are the Bakar-ka-Sao, Chalan-Mahrdo, Ghor-Charao, 
Ajudhyabusi, Simkliar, and Bauria. The Sunkhars and Pasis arc said to have 
at one time smoked together ; but when the former adopted the low trade of 
poulterer, the latter withdrew from their society. None of the clans eats or 
intermarries with another. At Khatik marriages boys dross themselves iu 
women’s clutlies and dance in public. 

_ the native nHmo for the fermented juice (tdri or iddl) of the palmyra (/«> or idd) 

is derived the^ Kngliah word toddy.” Another ward of BiaiUar sense, “ punch,” has also i\tx 
Hindustani origin, 
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Lohars and Mails. 


Kumliiir or Kohar is a contraction of the Sanskrit humhhahdra, potter. 

KuQjhars, Kuzagars, and Pottery is still the chief trade of the Kiimhars, but 
Laheras. make bricks and tiles. Their seven clans are 

the Kananji 3 ’’a, the Hathelij^aj the Swariya, the Bardhiyaj the Godaihijaj the 
Kasgar or Kastora^ and the Chauliania-misr. All Kumhfc are according to 
the Dharma Parana descended from" a Brahman and a Kshatriya woman ; but 
such descent seems now claimed only by the Chanhania-misrs, whose clan- 
name is compounded of two well-known Rajput and Brahman titles. The 
Bardhiyas and Godaihiyas are said to derive their names from the fact that 
they load their brick-earth on bullocks {hardha) and donkeys [gadha) respec¬ 
tively. The Kasgars devote themselves chiefly to the manufacture of plates 
and dishes- The Kuzagars or '^jug-makers” are all perhaps members of the 
Kumhar caste, but confine themselves to the finer and more ornamental 
branches of the ceramic art. Intimatelj" connected with both Kumhars and 
Kuzagars are the Lab eras or Lakheras, who varnish earthenware and other arti¬ 
cles. Their name is derived from the lac (lah) of which their varnish is made. 

The Lohars, who trace their lineage to Visvakarma, the workman of 
the gods, are sometimes carpenters as well as black¬ 
smiths. They Itave nominally seven clans, amongst 
which intermarriage is forbidden; but the number might be increased. Mr. 
Sherring mentions the following ten:—Kanaujiy^a, Mabauliya, Sri-bAstak, 
Malik, Banarsiya, Gbaurasha, Purbiya, Maghaiya, Sinar, and Mathuriya. The 
name of the second is perhaps derived from Mahauli in this district- The M^lis 
or gardeners, who derive theirs from midl, a wreath, are sometimes small-pox 
doctors also. Those who adopt the latter profession are known as Darshaniyas. 
The Mtilis>re in some districts said to he identical with the Sanis. They have, 
according to Buchanan, seven clans, named Magahi, Sirmaur, Banarsiya, Kanau- 
jiya, Bagbel, Kahauliya, and Desi. The tribe permits the remarriage of widows. 

All boatmen of whatever caste are called Mallahs. But there is a special 
tribe of boatmen, fishermen, and net-makers bearing 
MalUhs and Minas. name. It is divided into the Mallah proper, the 

Muria or Muriari, the Pandubi, the Bathawa or Badhariya, the Chaini, Chain 
or Chai, the Suraya, the Giiriya, the Tiar, the Kulwant or Kulwat, and the 
Khewat clans. There is a tradition that these clans once intermarried ; but 
they no longer do so. Their widows are allowed to wed again. Whether the 
Chai clan has any real connection with the Chai tribe ahove^ noticed is doubt¬ 
ful. Mr. Sherring describes them apart. The Khewats or rowers^ who are often 

* Supra p, 361. ^ Klieond, to row. 
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basket-makers as well as boatmen, sometimes appear as a separate caste. All 
Mallalis claim descent from a common ancestor named Nikliad ; but these 
Khewats boast that they alone are the offspring of his lawful wife. The Mai- 
labs of Benares assert that Rdma gave their chief a horse. But with the pro¬ 
verbial sailor ignorance in such matters the recipient placed a bridle on the 
tall instead of the head. Hence, it is said, the custom of placing the holm on 
the stern instead of the bow. The Minas are an aboriginal tribe of whom 
little or nothing is known except that they are expert thieves. 

The Muruos are the same as the Koeris, who are sometimes identified with 


Murtioa. 


the Kachhis also.^ They are market-gardeners and 
general cultivators. Buchanan derives their name 
from m4T or mtiU, a radish ; Sherring from maur, the crown of flowers placed 
at marriages on the head of the bridegroom. The tribe lias probably some 
twenty or thirty clans, though claiming as usual only seven. Tlic names of 
some may be given as follows Kanaujiya, Hardia, Iluhabiidi, Brijhusi, Kori, 
Purbiha, Dakkhanaha, NarAigana, Baniirsiya, Kachhwtiha, Toiikoriva, Bard- 
wilr, Jarahar, Goit, Chiniraait, Bhtiru, Sai-wariya, and Bahmaniya. Accordino- 
to Buchanan the Koeris have the same priests, and cat in the same manner 
as the Kurmis or Kunbis. Ho adds that being mostly Vaishuavas they reject 
animal food. 

The Musahars are a half-wild tribe at the very bottom of tho social lad- 

Musftlmrsiand Nats. almost anything, and arc .said to 

derive tlieir name from the fact that mice 
form an important part of their diet. Like the Doms and Kanjars, alrcatly 
described, the Nats area vagrant and a gypsy race. They live by fortvino- 
telling, exhibiting animals, (pmekery, Juggling, rope-dancing, and other acroba¬ 
tic performances. If a Nut is asked to tell the clans of his tribe ho will answm- 
that there are seven, the Kshatriyas, tho snake-exhibitors, tho boar-exhibitors 

the jugglers, tho dancer.s, tho rope-dancers, and tho monkoy-exhihitors. Biit 

there really exist many more, of which many arc subdivided into hnincht's 
bearing separate names. Of such subdivisions the following list make.s no 
reckoning :--R4ri, Blumtu, Gwdl, Lodlira, Maghaiya, Jiigila and Jhasshh, 
all found in Ghfeipur; Gwaliari, Sanwat, Brijla-isi, Bachgoti, Bijania, Baria' 
Mah&wal and Bazi'gar, in Oudh ; Kamfirpuli, Daugarpiili, Miirpali and Smnarpu- 
li, in Bhtigalpur of Bengal. Tho Mahawats and Baxigans liavo however'hemi 

Nats oat all kinds of flu.sh e.xcc'pt beef. 


converted from Hinduism to Islam. 


^ Vfiea Eastern India, It. 469 ; Castes and rriies of Benares, 3S5 - nivl .. v,- . . 

Supplemental Gtosiori/, 1., 181. •' Beauios’ edition ojC tlio ■ 
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Their dead are often buried. The Benares members of the tribe abstain from 
intoxicating drinkS;, but their Oudh brethren are described as great drunk¬ 
ards. Nat women go through much the same performances as their husbands, 
and in those performances are not often troubled by any qualms of decency. 
They sometimes bleed and extract teeth. 

A not improbable legend, current amongst the Pasis themselves, tells us 

that of yore that tribe were Bhars. There is, indeed, 

little doubt that the race .is aboriginal. The P^i 

is not by Hindus regarded as Hindu, and his features are not those of an 

Aryan. But he nevertheless fables that his ancestors, whether called Bhars 

or Pasis, sprang from the sweat on the brow of the great Brahman Parasu- 

rama. The first mention of the caste occurs perhaps in the Alhd Udal Prasidh 

of Chand. Its original occupation was, as shown above, netting or fowling. 

This it still pursues; but it devotes itself also to watchmanship, pig-breeding, 

and field labour. The following are some of its clans : Jaiswara, Kainswat 

or Kaithwan, Gujar, Trisuliya, Pasiwan, Chhiriyamar, Biadih, Bihari, and 

perhaps Belkhar. In tbe name of Chhiriyamar or bird-slayer we have again 

a reference to the earliest trade of the Pasis. The present trade of the 

^ ■ Pat was or Patahras is the manufacture of cheap trin- 

Patwas. . ^ 

kets. These they make of gold-edged silk or silk 

cloth, zinc, tin and other inferior metals. Their five clans, which do not 

intermarry, are the Khdrewdl or Khandiwal, the Khara or Khare, the Deo- 

^ hansi, the Lahera, and the Jogi Patwa. The name 

Saramas and Tambolis. , o, t • 

of the Sarahias perhaps shows them makers of earthen 

and often ornamental jugs or decanters {sardlii) ; but of this caste nothing 

certain is known. The Tambolis derive their name from the Persian tamhol^ a 

leaf of the pan creeper {Piper bdeV). Like the Barayis, from whom they 

are however quite distinct, they devote themselves to growing and selling this 

commodity. They sell also the betel-nut with which the pan leaf is chewed. 

■ ■ The Tells are, as their name shows, pressers and 

vendors of oil {teT), Amongst the lower castes they 
occupy a fairly respectable position. According to Sir J. Malcolm,^ indeed, 
they number in their ranks some persons of Eajput descent. When Parasu- 
rama, he writes, began his war of extermination against the Kshatriyas, many 
of that race saved themselves by saying that they belonged to other classes. 
Eesolved to punish the evasion, which be suspected, the Brahman demigod 
insisted that each questioned person should eat food with that tribe to which 
^ Essay on the Bkils (q[uoted ill Beames* Elliot). 
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he jfcssigued himself. Many ate food with the Teiis, aiul tlierelby degraded 
themselves into that caste. Telis have more than the usual number of clans, 
whereof a few are these .-—the Bhihut-bans, Jaunpuri, Kaiiaujiya, Chiichara, 
Banarsiya, Gulhariya, Gulhani, Sri-bastak, Jaiswara, Laliori and Khara. 
The Biahiit-bansis, who do not permit the remarriage of their widows, rank 
highest; the Gulhanis, perhaps, lowest. The Jaunpuri-telis have given up 
the sale of oil and taken to that of pulses. 

Of the Baiswars, Binds, Gadhonias, Jajaks, Khampris, Kliagars, Orbs, 
Eamaias, Rangwars, and Taskbars, nothing has as yet proved ascertainable. 


We pass to the Musalmans, whom the csnsus classes as Shaikhs (SO,982),, 
Masalmins. Patha.is (23,292), Sayyids (3,982), Mughals'(1,301 X 

‘‘ without distinction’’ (10*5,154), and miscellaneous 

(1,024). 

The term Shaikli ^VAS at first restricted to the doscendauts of Muhannnaers 
hrst four vicegerents {Khalifa) on eartli. Those prin¬ 
ces were Abilbakr the Sincere {Sadik), Unir the Dis¬ 
criminator (Fartik) between truth and falsehood, Usnuin and Ali Murtaza. 
From them are derived the names of the four original Shaikh clans Sadiki, 
Faiuki, Usm^nl and Ulavi. The descendants of Abbiis, uncle of the Prophet, 
were formed into a fifth class known as Abbasi, But tlie term Shaikh has 
long ceased to bear its early meaning. The first change was,” writ(\s Mr. 
J. C. Williams, ^ that it was claimed by, and gradually conceded to, all who 
were descendants of men converted to the faith during tlio reigns of the first 
four Khalifas. Thus there are the Kuraislu Shaikhs, who arc descended fi'oiu 
Muhammad’s tribe, the Kuraish; the Ansdri Shaiklis or “ the helperB,” so 
named because their ancestors wore citizens of Madina who assisted the pro¬ 
phet on Ids flight from Makka; tlic Murwani Shaikhs, wlio are (I believo) a 
subdivision of the Kuraisbis; tlic fTajjajis, wdio are descended from ]la.jjci 
bin Yiisiif, one of the princes of Irak ; and the Milkis, prohalrly (ho same as 
Maliks, who were originally a Persian tribe, though more reeeutJy (lie word*’ 
has beeti also used as a title like Khan or Beg. In more modorn times the 
title of Shaikh has been assumed in a wholesale rnanuor by all convert-s to 
Isldm; and is now borne by thousands of the lower classes of Muhammadans 
all over India.” 

The Pathhns are for the most part descendants of tlic Afghan invaders 
who have at different times overrun Northern India, 
They call themselves children of Israel; their descent 

I Oudh Census Report, 18C9, Malik. 
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from that patriareli being traced through Saul and through Afghan, the grand¬ 
son of Saul. According to Herklot they are divided into two principal- tribes 
_ Ynsiifzai or descendants of Joseph and Lodi or descendants of Lot. But a 
multitude of minor subdivisions might be mentioned. 

Though here, less numerous than Shaikhs or Patlians, Sayyids ^are here 
and everywhere the most exalted of Muslims. Their 
name, which means lord, has found its way into west¬ 
ern Europe ; and under the form Cid is the familiar title of a great Spanish 
hero. -Sayyids are descended from the martyrs Hasan and Husain, sons of Ali, 
the fourth caiiph, by Fatima, daughter of the Prophet. Every Sayyid can 
boast that the blood of four out of these five holy persons (panj faflows 
in his veins. The primary subdivision of the tribe vras that into descendants 
of Hasan (Hasani) and descendants of Husain (Hiisaini). But other clans, 
bearing as a rule teiTitorial names, have arisen in later times. Such, for instance, 
are the Baghdadi and the Tabrizi. The descendants of Ali by his other v/ives 
are called Sayyids; but are distinguished from true Sajwids by the qualifying 
epithet Alivi. This same title of Sayyid can also, as elsewhere mentioned,^ 
he inherited through a mother. Such inheritance is an exception to the 
otherwise invariable rule amongst Muslims, that the children belong to the 
father’s tribe. 

The word Mughal formerly and properly denoted the Tatar conquerors of 
both Persia and India. But in the latter country it 
has for centuries been applied to the naturalized des¬ 
cendants of Persiai^s as well as Tatars, of Iranians as well as Turanians. It is 
now therefore most usual to consider Mughals as divided into t^vo great 
classes, the Irani and the Tiirani. Mughals tack to their names the titles Agho, 
and Beg; while their women are known as Khanam. Similar titles are 
assumed by the other three classes of Muslims already described. The male 
Shaikh is indeed styled Shaikh simply ; but his wife hears herself called Ma> 
Bi, and Bibi. The Pathan alone is rightly entitled to the suffix of Khan ; for 
that distinction is said to have been a reward for valour, bestowed on the first 
Afghan converts by one of the Caliphs. Pathan women are addressed as 
Baau and Khatim. The Sayyid is often called Mir; wffiile his womankind 
have the pick of several titles such as Begam, Bibi, Bi, and Shah. 

Whatever their tribe, the people of Basti may by alterative exclusion” be 
divided into two classes. There are those who as land¬ 
holders or husbandmen derive their living from the 
^ Gazr , T., 295. 
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soil and those who do not. To the former class the last census allots 1,161,384 
and to the latter 311.610 persons. The details are as follow_ 


Religion. 

1 Zand-owjiers, 

1 

xtgricuUurists. 

Non-agriculturists, 

Toiah 

, Male. 

-1 

Female, 

1 

Male. 

Female 

; Male. 

[ 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Bindfis ••• 

Musalraans ... 
Christiana 

66,258 
6,472 ! 
1 

68,249 

4,905 

2 

466,606 

82,356 

1 

406,899 

78,647 

1 

134,720 

31,276 

4 

1.7,470 
2S,140 

1 

665,583 

119,102 

6 

581,6’8 
106,682 

3 

Total ,,, 

70,731 

68,246 

647,961 

479,446 

165,999 

145,611 

784,691 

688,30,5 


There are then 133,977 land-holders, 1,027,407 agriculturists, and SI 1,310 
Bon-agriculturists. Basti is one of tlie few districts in which the census 
returns seem to show anj thing like a sufficiently large proportion of cultivators* 
The agricultural population supplies 78*8 per cent, of the total The density 
of the inhabitants per mltivated square mile is 631*8 in the ]>omari%anj, 
675*3 in the Bfinsi, 919*3 in the Haraia, 900*4 in the Basti> and 840*7 in the 
Khalilabad tahsil. 

Proceeding to minuter subdivisions, and following the example of English 
population statements, the census distributes tbe inhabitants amongst six 
great classes—(1) the professional or official, (2) tho domestic, (3) the com" 
mercial, (4) the agricultural, (5) the industrial, and (6) tho indcfhiito. 

The first or professional class embraces all Government servants and per- 
Classification of non- following the learned professions or literature, 

agricultural callings. artistic or scientific occupations. It numbered 5,230 

male adults, amongst whom are included 227 parohits or fiimily-priests, 645 
pandits or doctors of Hindu divinity and law, 216 musicians, and so on. The 
second or domestic class numbered 21,913 members and comprised all males 
employed as px-ivate servants, washermen, water-carriers, barbers, swmcpers, inn¬ 
keepers, and the like. The third or commercial numbered 11,230 males. 
Amongst these are all persons who buy or sell, keep or lend , money and goods 
of various kinds—such as shopkeepers (5,814), usurers (75S), bankers and 
brokers (462) ; and all persons engaged in the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods, such as pack-carriers (1G5) and ekka or cart-drivers (253). Tho fifth 
or industrial class contains 34,988 members, including all persons engaged in 
tbe industrial arts and mechanics, such as dyers (100), masons (57), carpon- 
';ers (3,013), and perfumers (2) ; those engaged in the manufacture of textile 
ibrics, such as weavers (5,622), tailors (1|653), and cotton-cleaners (2,101) ; 
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those engaged in preparing articles of food or drink, snch as grain-parcliers 
(IjlSG) and confectioners (1,204) ; and lastly, dealers in all animal, vegetable, 
or mineral substances. Of the fourth or agricultural class sufficient has 
been said already. The sixth or indefinite contains 37,296 members, includ¬ 
ing labourers (32,371), persons of independent means (1), and 132 persons 
supported by the community and of no specified occupation. 

Of the labourer class 4,520 persons (1,317 females) have during the past 
ten years (1870-79 inclusive) been registered for emi- 
* * gration beyond seas. The colonies to which they 

departed were, in order of popularity, British Guiana (Demerara), Trinidad, 
the French West Indies (Guadaloupe), Natal, Jamaica, Nevis,^ Mauritius, 
St. Vincent, Fiji, St. Lucia, and Grenada. 

The number of parishes or townships inhabited by the population, agricul¬ 
tural and otherwise, is returned by the census as 6,911 
Towns and villages. about 2*4 to the square mile. Pf these 6,821 have 

less than 1,000 ; 88 between 1,000 and 5,000; 2 (Basti and Menhd4wal) 
between 5,000 and 10,000; and none over 10,000 inhabitants. The number 
of parishes (Tnaiiza) on the revenue-roll now (1880) amounts to 7>524 ; and 
the number of estates ( mahdl ), as usual in this part of the country, coincides 
with that of the parishes. It may be explained that in most districts of these 
provinces the estates greatly outnumber the parishes; while in a few tracts, 
like south Mirzapur, the parishes somewhat outnumber the estates. The 
village homestead is generally built on the highest ground in the parish, that 
is, on the spot least subject to inundation and damp. 

As elsewhere in a country which has neither stone nor squires with a taste 
for model cottages, the people live chiefly in mud huts. 

BwelliDgs. census, indeed, shows but 442 masonry structures 

against 247,826 dwellings built with unskilled labour. But it must be 
remembered that a good double-storied mud house, inhabited by some well-to- 
do landholder, is often a house of greater comfort than many a dilapidated 
brick mansion. As the standard of living is low, and large towns are altoge¬ 
ther absent, the number of noteworthy abodes is far smaller than in more west' 
era districts. The old mud forts with which Basti was formerly studded have 
all but disappeared, and of modem masonry habitations few really deserve 
mention. Such, perhaps, are the Baja’s castle at Bansi, the homes of the Jag- 
dispur and Parwardara landlords in tahsil Haraia, and one or two others in 
the streets of Menhddwal, Bakhira, Maghar, and Hariharpur, 
j*- Tlii3 is one of the Leeward Islands. 
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About 1835, Buchanan speaks of tiled roofs as a comparatively recent 
introduction, -which rustic prejudice often eschewed as unlucky. It has been 
already^ noticed that in Gorakhpur such roofs have become the rule. In 
Basti they are still the exception, or, if that term be deemed too strong, the 
minority. The thatching most often consists of long grass or reeds, which 
make a neater and tidier roof than rice-straw. Rafters and laths are seldom 
used, the' thatch being supported by the walls and by a single beam crossing 
from one gable-end to the other. Roofs of leaves, pegged together with bambu 
splints, are almost as obsolete as the wicker or brushwood walls which 
they generally covered. The ordinary dwelling is, as just mentioned, the 
mudhut. It contains, as a rule, but one room. Its walls arc from 5 to 10 feet 
high and from 1| to 3 feet thick. The outer surface of those walls is often 
adorned with a line or linos of handmarks, the liand being dipped in white¬ 
wash, and the wall stamped with tho open palm. “ This,” writes Buchanan, 

“ is considered as a v.ery decent ornament for tho house of a person of liigli rank 
and easy circumstances, and, in comparison of the cakes of cowdung that 
more usually occupy such situations, must bo admitted as a great improve¬ 
ment.” Mr. Thomson gives tho average ground dimensions as 30 feet by 15, 
and the usual number of inmates as from 6 to 7. The interior is far 
cleaner than might ho expected from iho slovenly look of the outside*. 
Whitewash and paint are seldom if ever used ; but the walls art) sometimes 
plastered with a solution of cowdung. The huts are huddled together in a 
manner which renders fires highly destructive. Tlie best class of village 
dwelling is a two-storied quadrangle, enclosing a court or yard (sakan or 
cJmih). Though of mud, its walls often rest on brick fomulatious. The 
cost of building the usual thatched mud cottage ranges from Rs. 10 to 15. 
A tiled house of a better kind, such as would bo inhabited by the village 
grain-dealer, might bo raised for Rs. 300. Its dimensions would bo about 41 
feet by 33 ; and it would have a sort of vestibule or veraiula (ddldn), which 
might serve as a shop. And here it may be mentioned that an ordinary vil¬ 
lager’s cottage is called ghar, a tradesman’s house kothi or diikdn, a land¬ 
holder’s dwelling bahhfi, and a raja’s castle hot. 

If the houses of men are mostly mud-built, those of tho gods are mostly 
Beliglonsljuilcllngs : Hta- built of brick. Above® have been given sketches of 
du. , the principal forms of Hindu temple. Athdhurdxodra, 

-a temple sacred to Krishna, the incarnation of Vishnu, may be raised for about 
Rs. 3,000, Its exterior is not unlike that of a well-built house, and it has in 

» Abttve, p. 868. »Pp. 369-70, 
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this respect at least a far less specially sacred appearance than the cheaper 
sliivdla or temple of Bhiva^ 'which costs from Rs. 2,000 to Es. 2,500. Mafia- 
deo-astlimis and KdlUchcmras, small shrines dedicated to the god last named 
and his consort, may be found in every village. They most often consist of 
a small mud-built plinth, surmounted by little idols; and are sometimes 
protected by a canopy of thatch or tiles. The}- are much frequented by all 
classes of Hindus, and specially on the outbreak of small-pox or similar epide¬ 
mics. Small-pox, indeed, is always ascribed to the wrath of the malevolent 
goddess, and after her is named devL One of the best known temples in the 
district is that of Tegdhar at Bansi. This was founded in 1767-68^ by raja 
Bhagwant Singh, and derives additional reverence from the fact that one of the 
sacred figs known as pipal has grown through its walls. The Muhammadan 
^ ^ ^ mausolea {mabbara^ raiiza), mosques {mctsjid) and 

other places of worship {imdmbdm^ idgah), present in 
this district no unusual features. Cheapest in construction is perhaps the 
idgah, which according as it is built of mud or brick may cost from Es. 55 to 
Es. 750. On the great mosque at Maghar, the principal building of its class 
in the district, were spent about three centuries ago some Es. 50,000. At Maghar, 
too, are the tombs of Kabir and Kazi Abd-ur-Eahman. But some account of 
all these buildings will be found in the Gazetteer article on Maghar. The 


and Christian. 


district has but one Christian Church, that of the 
Ciiiirch Mission at Basti. 


From the buildings that shelter the people let us turn to the clothes that 

cover them. And here we cannot do better than 
Clothing. TV 1 7 

quote Buchanan, who wrote at a time when Europeans 

had a more intimate acquaintance with such matters than at present. His 
remarks are probably as true to-day as they were before the ink with which 
they were written was dry; for in India changes of fashion are almost unknown. 
Speaking first of female attire, he says : — 

The petticoat Qahnga) is fully as much in use as in Bihar ; but the bodice (kurta) and 
veil (orhni) are confined to a few young women of the Muham¬ 
madan faith or Rajput tribe. Nor do any Hindus hut the women 
of the Khatri and Agarwala tribes adopt the drawers (Izdr) of the Muhammadans ; and even 
these (it is alleged) do so only when they go on private intrigues, to which they are said to be 
much addicted. The gown (peshiadz) is confined to less than SOOo of the chief Muham¬ 
madan families and to the dancing-girls. The Hindu women, who wear a petticoat, use also 
a wrapper (.sar/ix) which covers their head and body, but does not entirely conceal the face ; 
at least all young women contrive to show theirs as they pass. Besides the lahnga and sarhi, 
in cold weather they use often a mantle or chddar. The petticoat is always coloured and 


1 Or 1175 of Akbar's tiaTvest (fasli) era. 2 It must be remembered that this fi.gure includes 

Gorakhpur as well as Basti, 
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most commonly ctieokered. Those most valuable are of pure silk and cotton minced, from 
Malda, and usually here called Then come those made of tosar^ silk and cotton, which 

are called gangani or gtngam, and are made iu the country between the G-aiiges and Ghaghra. 
The coarsest petticoats are made of cotton entirely In the same part of the couiitry, and hare 
various hard names according to their pattern. The longer wrapper (dhofi) worn with the 
petticoat is always of cotton, and of various fineness according to the rank of the wearer. 
The finer ones are always bleached 5 and both fine and coarse are sometimes dyed, especially 
at marriages. Widows of pure birth are not allowed to use the petticoat ; but the widows 
of low castes, who are in the expectation of becoming concubines, continue to use this indul- 
genee. Those who use the coarse petticoat are iu better circumstances than those who use 
the wrapper alone ; so that it seems to have been chiefly the want of means that has preserved 
the original Hindu dress among the women. The female wrapper, when of full size, ia here 
called dhoti ; which term in Bihac and Bengal is confined to the mule dross, while the female 
.^yrapper of full size is there called sitlil Many however cannot alford this, and must use not 
only a small wrapper (hhilua), but that composed of several pieces sewed together, which is an 
abomination with the Hindds. So that every woman of rank, when she eats, cooks or prays, 
must lay aside her petticoat and retain only the wrapper made without the use of scissors 
or needle. 

** The men also have chiefly preserved the Hindu dress from want of means to purchase 
the Muhammadan ; forevery one who can possibly procure a full 
And male, dress (/ora) by beggmg or borrowing uses it at marriages. The 

number who can afford to appear in this dross at visits of ceremony {darhdr) is however very 
small, and very few can afford shawls. Many in visits adopt the more common Muhammadan 
dress {Idinddsfdni posh) ; bat in ordinary almost every one uses the old Himlu fashion of a wrap¬ 
per and turban, with a smalt mantle for the cold season. Even those Hindds who cannot afford 
the wrapper of a full size use the turban, although many have it of a pitiful size, But it 
must be observed that some old tribes, such as the Musabar, do not me this part of dross, 
which here, however, is more general than in any part that I have seen, even the pandits and 
men dedicated to religion wearing it; while in most parts they either go bareheaded or use a 
cap with flaps coming over their ears, such as we see in the old sculptures of Egyptian priests. 
The turban I have no doubt is of Persian origin.^ The Muslims at home use a small conical 
cap ; and some of the scribes, who have studied Persian, are boginniiig to imitate them in this 
economy, 

the cold season all who can afford it have (j^uilts which they wrap round them, night 
and day, when cold. Those who are easy use guilts of chints 
(rapdi) or of coloured cotton cloth {lihdf). Those who are poorer 
use quilts which when new arc white {sufedi) but are never washed. Those who cannot 
procure such quilts use those made of rags (gudri). But such arc chiefly used by the low 
castes, who also use blankets ; while those of pure birth, who cannot procure razais or snfedis, 
use only a single (cfiddar) or doable sheet (gildf, khol, or dohar'). They use blankets for bed¬ 
ding, but never as a covering. The low castes, who use the blanket, always (?) have a sheet 
under it. In cold weather the women use little more covering than in the hot | the greater 
quantity of fat, with which women are provided, rendering them less susceptible of cold than 

1 Generally translated satin. The custom of mixing silk and cotton may perhaps have been introduced 
by the Muslims ; for their prophet forbade his followers to pray in pure silk. Hence a mixture of silk aticl 
cotton is sometimes called waslwU, or ‘‘the lawful.” 2 Tho tamr or koa (Antherm Paphia) is a 


Quilts and blankets. 


kind of wild silkworm found in the forests of these provinces and elsewhere, 

"" Are ■ 


, , , - .... 3 So Its.name, a oor- 

rnptton or tiirra-bana, would seem to imply. The Arsfe part of this compound, km'a, memn tho brocad 
Itt frlufcd end of a tittban cloth. Though originally Arabic, the word became naturalized in Tewia. 
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Slices arid omameists* 


Anointing^ palirfeing and 
tattooing. 


m€n a?e. On tlie wliole, the clothing here is fully as coarse and rather more scanty than in 
Bihar and Shahabad. But I do not ihink that it is quite so- dirty^ a great many having their 
linen bleached and cleaned by the washermen. 

“ Most of the men and of the Muhammadan women wear shoes 5 but very few of the lo^y 
Hindu women use sandals. This, however, seems to be more 
from economy than aveision ; as the women of the chief families, 
who can afford to live idle and in luxury, use the gaudy slippers made after the Patna fashion. 
Ornaments of lac are conflued to the women of the tribes called Chamar, Dom, and DosMh,. in 
the very dregs of impurity.. The numerous tribe of Ahfrs use the base metals, brass, belhmetal,. 
and tin. The other tribes wear, almost all, ornaments of glass, with some of the metals 
according to their rank and circumstances. Some tribes of Rajputs never use the base metals, 
although even the Brahmans use them on their legs and arms. By far the greater part of the 
women have at least a ring of gold in their nose ; and perhaps 200 families have tbeir women 
fully bedecked with the precious metals. Pour or five families have coral, pearls, and diamonds. 
The ornaments of glass are however considered the proper ones to women of rank while in the 
prime of youth and beauty. And here it is these alone that widows are compelled to lay aside, 
“ Men very seldom anoint themselves with oil except at marriages and as a remedy for 
disease. The women more or less frequently, according to their 
station, anoint their heads with oil and paint their foreheads wiili 
red lead (^sendUr). This even by young beauties is seldom done 
oftener than twice a week, and by old ladies it is practised seldomer. A hit of coloured glass»is 
pasted between the eyes at the same time, and is not disturbed by washing until the next day 
of ornameuts. Their heads of course cannot be washed iu the intervals. The washing of their 
forehead at any time is considered very disgraceful, and the alleging such an action considered 
a term of great reproach. For widows of rank are not allowed to paint, and the washing off the 
paint is considered an expression of a desire for the husband^s death.^ Virgins are not allowed to 
paint j it would be consideredtoo glaring a declaration of their desire to attract the notice of men. 
The eyes of bridegrooms are blackened j but no other males are guilty of this affectation after 
the age of infancy. For the women, when they blacken their own eyes (which is only done 
occasiohafly), apply some to those of their children. Most of the women are more or less 
tattooed, although the operation is by no means considered indispensable ; and men of ranlc 
have no scruples in drinking from the hand of a nymph whose skin is without spot. Th® 
lower women, however, take a great deal of pains in adorning their skins with various figures, 

“ It is usual amongst the natives of India to cover themselves day and night with the same 
clothing. At night the turban and such ornaments as would 
Beds and bedding. iiicommode are laid aside ; but no other material change takes 

place. The bedding therefore consists of what is intended to enable them to lie easily. Those 
who have the heat kind of bedsteads, made by a carpenter, all the parts of which have received 
some degree of polish, have usually a bad mattrass and some pillows covered with a sheet. 
Curtains are never used by the natives of this district, although several Bengalie^have shown 
them the example. AH the other bedsteads are of the rude kind called khaiiyasy which are 
mere rude sticks tied together, with a bottom of coarse ropes interwoven to support the bedding.- 
This in some cases consists of a blanket and sheet, or of a carpet or rug. In other cases the 
bedding is a coarse naat or some straw. Many however cannot afford these luxuries, and 
sleep on the ground j spreading on this a coarse mat of kusa or gdnduri' under which in winter 

1 Bucha-nan might have added that fn some castes the bridegroom himself paints the parting {mSng^ of 
hiB bride’s hair. Hence perhaps the idea that in washing the paint off the wife wishes for her hiafiband’s 
death =1 2 Fragrant grasses. 
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is spread sonie straw. Helioions mendicants are not allowed tlie nse of bedsteads ; but use 
good bedding, that is blankets or carpets. And many old indrm persons prefer the ground, as 
giying them less trouble.” 

Their beds and their cooking utensils are as a rule the only furniture which 
the people possess. Nothing need therefore prevent 
us from passing to their last and most important 
necessary of life—that is food. The impecunious classes confine their diet chiefly 
to parched wheat (charban), the porridge (sattu) of various grains, peas, bar¬ 
ley, lentils-pottage (masiir-ddl), the x^dwchi and hahmi millets, coarse rice and 
mahiia berries. When food is cheap, writes one of the tahsildars, a poor man 
can live on half an anna a day ; but the amount of salt and oil which he can 
consume for that sum must be lamentably small. His richer neighbours eat 
the finer rices, the arliav and rnikh pulses, wheat, potatoes and other vegetables, 
curds, fish, and in some cases flesh. Their food is, moreover, flavoured withclari- 
fied butter (^M),salt, and sometimes with turmeric, capsicum or other spices. 

It will be seen then that the staple diet is as usual grain. According to 
Buchanan’s calculations, the daily weiglit of rice or 
meal consumed by a member of the luxurious classes 
would bo ; and by a labourer, 2ib. It is not mentioned whetlier the term 
grain includes the usual allowance of pulse; but in any case the amount seems 
overstated^ Rice is eaten either boiled (hJidt) or parclicd (Idwa and ckdra). 
According to the manner in which it is ground, wheat yields three kinds of 
flour or meal, did, and maida. From these are made the unleavened 
bannock (chaiidti) of the country and divers kinds of cakes, biscuits, and-sweet- 
meats. Thus, a cake made with wheat-flour and clarified butter is called 
fij.ri; with the former and milk, 67nVmci2; and with flour, butter, and milk, 
hdkarJchdna. The half-ripe graiir is parched into charban, elsewhere known 
as chahena. Parched or parboiled barley is called cmldiva. Barley-water 
(ashjem) is prepared for medicinal purposes by twice boiling the grain, kneading 
it, and straining therefrom the liquor. The latter is before drinking sugared. 
The peas of the gram vetch are ground into besan, while its leaves and pods 
(dti) are sold as vegetables. Vegetables themselves aro 
generally eaten in the form of curry. In such messes a 
good many onions are used by Muslims, and a good deal of garlic by low Hindus. 

The quantity of meat consumed is very small. Inferior goat’s-flesh and 
mutton is eaten by Musalmans and the meaner Hindu 
castes. Meat offered in sacrifice seems sometimes 

^ See Gazetteer, Y., SOO, where the average daily consumption of a labourer is shown to bo 
about 22 oz, of grain + 4 of pulse 5 and Eastern India, 1 I„ 424. 
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considered lawful food for Hindus of a higlier order; and even Kajputs eat 
liares and venison slaughtered in the chase. But the flesh chiefly devoured 
is that of the pigs sacrificed by the outcaste tribes, Chamfe, Dorns, Khatiks, 
and others. Except, perhaps, at Basti or Menhdawal, no butcher would find a 
trade. It has been already noted that almost all classes, except those pre¬ 
vented by religious vows, eat fish. 

Milk is a far scarcer article of diet than might be expected from the mul- 
Miik, cnrds, clarified hf i^de of cattle. This fact is partly due to an unwilling- 
butter, and oil. jiess to deprive the calves of their drink. From the 

curds here used the butter has been already extracted ; but curds are the 
regular food of the richer classes only. Ghi or clarified butter is an important 
element in both the daily fare of the rich and the rarely occurring feasts of the 
poor. The oils employed in the cookery are the mustard, the linseed, the sesa- 
mum, and the mahua. The amount of oil consumed daily by a family of ten 
persons varies, according to their means, from 10 to 1'36 ozs. avoirdupois. 
But this estimate, which is furnished by Buchanan, includes the small quan¬ 
tity burnt in what the poverty of the English language compels us to call 
their lamps (ckirdgk). The fragrant oil of sesamum is an ingredient in laclclu, 
tilwa, reori, and other sweetmeats. 


Sugar and salt. 


Except by the wealthy sweetmeats are seldom eaten. Sugar is most often 
tasted in its earliest stage of refinement, in the coarse 
treacly form known as gdr or compost. The weight 
of salt consumed by a family of ten persons ranges, according to the authority 
last quoted, from 2‘15 to 9*8 ozs. daily. But the amount must of course 
vary with the manner in which salt duties are levied. In Buchanan's 
day the salt here eaten paid no duty save the transit-toils of the Oudh 
Government. Spirits and toddy are copiously drunk, even by classes who 
profess not to drink them. Tobacco is not only smoked but taken in the form 
of snuff and chewed. Four pipes (huqqa) of mixed tobacco and gw sugar are 
considered a fair daily allowance for a smoker. In the practice of chewing, 
whether the quid be tobacco or betel-leaf, the men are assisted by the women. 


The total weight of food-grain produced in the district is by Mr. Buck fixed 
Food produce of the 390,000 tons.^ Allowing the population a diet of 
district. jg ounces per head, he reckons that 282,000 tons are 

consumed in the district itself. If, then, these figures be correct, there remains 
for export a balance of 108,000 tons. 


^ Answers to Chap, I. of the Famine Commission’s Questions^ 3878. 
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From the food of the people to their customs. The pancMyat, the coun¬ 
cil which serves as both court of honour and trades- 
Popular cnstoms. -union committee, is as common here as elsewhere. 

But little need be added to the remarks already made on this institution in 
other district notices.^ Amongst the Brahmans, the Rajputs, and the classes 
who ape their habits it is, as already said, unknown. It is the jury of the low 
Hindu castes and of the low Muslim tribes who have not yet discarded the 
Hindu hahits of their forefathers. The following list is not exhaustive, but 
at least shows with what classes the panchayat is most popular Arakhs, 
Baniyas of diverse races, Bardis, Barhais, Paris, Beldars, Bhars, Bharbhunjas, 
Bhdts, Bhatiaras, Chamars, Dafalis or drummers, Darzis, Dharhis, Dhobis, 
Dliuniasj Gararias, Hajjams, Halalkhors, Halwdis, Julahas, Kahars, Kalwdrs, 
F^hatiks, Kbewats, Kharwdrs, Kumhars, Kunjras, Lodhas, Lohars, Limias or 
Hunias, Malis, Mallahs, Maimars, Pasis, Sunars, Telis, Thatheras, and Turhas* 
When any one belonging to any of these castes transgresses the rules of the 
tribe or trade, pilfers, or breaks the Yllth commandment, he is summoned 
and tried by an assembly of the brotherhood. A conviction discastes him; 
but honour and caste may be regained by payment of a fine (f,dwdn)^ by a 
dinner given to the brotherhood, by hearing read the Bhagavat Gita, by 
going on a pilgrimage, or by bathing in a holy river. The president or c/ic&u- 
dliari of the panchdyat is elected by the members of the caste. He is, to 
some extent, a censor, seeking and receiving reports on the trespasses of bis 
brethren. As an ensign of his office, he wears a peculiar turban. Amongst cer¬ 
tain trades, or trades which are also castes, there exist hereditary chaudharis. But 
these are masters of a guild rather than presidents of a judicial council. Thus, 
the Bakkdis, carters, and Kahars of different towns have foremen, with whom 
Government deals in making commissariat or transport arrangements. For 
their trouble they receive a commission on the earnings or sales of the trade. 
But though, as a matter of convenience, Government makes use of these chau¬ 
dharis, it has long withdrawn from all interference in their appointment. 


Panch%ats*or their foremen are sometimes concerned in the morganatic 
Marriage customs re-marriage {mg&i) of widows or discarded ^ wives. 

Though the re-marriage of Hindu widows was legal¬ 
ized by Act XV. of 1856, the upper castes have never countenanced the prac¬ 
tice. But by the low tribes who adopt panch^yats such second unions are 

^ See Gazetteer, IV., 285-87 (Et&wa) ; V., 50-81 (Budaun) j 71 (Cawiipore); aud 

^Kpra S67 (Gorakhpur). ^ word ** discarded'^ has heeu preferred to the word 

unrecognized by Hindu law, and except for persons professing 
uinstianxty, by the legislature. But there is no doubt that dirorecs, under whatever name 
lUay be preferred, are decreed by thi panchl-yats of the lower casteSr 
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folly recognised. They need he called morganatic only because the Hindu 
law, the customs of the upper castes as explained by themselves^ forbids widows 
to re-marry. In Buchanan’s time the children of these despised alliances 
inherited six-sixteenths of their father’s property; and a proportion of ten- 
sixteenths was considered quite sufficient to show the slight superiority pos¬ 
sessed by the offspring of the regular marriage. Nor is it to the re-marriage 
of women alone that Hindus of the higher classes are opposed. In most of 
these castes it is neither usual nor respectable for a man to take a second wife 
if he has had male issue hy the first. But some rich men,” writes Buchanan, 
indulge themselves ; nor is any punishment' or atonement thought necessary. 
The two wives, indeed, in general take care that the sufferings of the man 
should be adequate to his fault.” Unmarried women^ he adds, or widows 
who have not remarried, lose caste by having children. And '^although the 
Hindu law prohibits the capital punishment of women, the custom, from time 
immemorial until the British Government, permitted the near relations to 
put to death any female that disgraced them.’" If a girl be not married 
before she is physically nubile, it is deemed to disgrace the relations; and 
the wedding is therefore a mere betrothal. Nuptials take place chiefly in 
the beginning of the summer, when the harvesting of the crops has left the 
people free for such festivities. In the cookery of marriage feasts milk is 
perhaps the principal element; and it is urged as an objection against winter 
weddings that in the cold weather milk is hard to procure. An eldest son 
cannot be married in the month of Jeth (May-June), and it may be added 
that he cannot marry an eldest daughter. 

Wedding expenses are as usual heavy, but funeral expenses are light. 

Except at the last rites of rajas and other celebrities, 
B'uncrals. reading of a funeral service is rare. Unless 

tbe family be rich, it'seldom cares to reduce its corpses to ashes. After more or less 
singeing the body is committed to some river. According as the rank of the 
mourners is high or low, the mourning lasts from 10 to 30 days ; and for at least 
the former period the family of the deceased is considered unclean. During 
the ten days of sorrow a pitcher may often be observed hanging from some 
sacred tree in the neighbourhood of the dead mans house. This contains 
water, and sometimes other vicoticw^nj for his souls journey. A small saucer 
hearing a lighted wick is occasionally placed in the same umbrageous position. 
This is intended to help the poor ghost along the dark road to Hades 
(Ja^nptiri); and the ceremony of its suspension is called the lamii-giving 
While the mourning lasts ten votive rice-balls (iJinda) are thrown 
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into the river which received the corpse or its ashes. When that moiiming is 
over an offering is made to the funeral priests (Mahabrahman, Mahapatra), and 
the obsequies known as srdddh are performed. If the mourners can afford it, 
they give a cow to the Brahmans. If they be poor they give four annas, which 
the fiction of the occasion deems the price of a cow.^ The commemoration 
{titU, sa^indi-STCiddh) of deceased parents and grand-parents is observed yearly. 
On these occasions rice-balls are again offered. The funeral priests are a 
degraded class who must not be confused with true Brahmans. A sneering 
phraseology sometimes styles them crow (Karathaha) Brahmans, because like 
crows they flock round the carcass. But though their association with corpses 
keeps them in almost perpetual uncleanliness, their nominal status is high. 
In days of Hindu rule they were exempt from capital punishment * and Hindu 
sacerdotalism affects to regard them as greater than rajas. 

The religion of the people is a subject on which at the first glance nothing 
Keiigion. Christianity would seem left to be Said. Its main features are 
and Muhammadanisin. those already noticed in accounts of other districts. 
Christianity has as yet proved little more than an exotic. A handful of British 
inhabitants represents the Church of England ; while a few Native Christians 
of the usual unenquiring type pass their lives under the paternal rule of the 
Church Mission.^ How sluggish the zeal of their class may perhaps be proved 
by the fact that it has never yet produced a fresh sect,. Nor, in Basti, is the zeal 
of Isl4m much livelier. The fire of early Muslim conquest had burnt low 
before the Muslims invaded this district. Their temporal hold on Basti was 
never strong enough to impress the country strongly with their spiritual 
character. But the remote tract across the Gliagra was not altogether un¬ 
stirred by the fanatical thrill of the Wabh5.bi revival. In tappa Ujidr of 
parganali Magbar, the earliest stronghold of the Muhammadans, lies a block of 
villages belonging to Muhammadan converts from Hinduism. For their 
rebellion in 1858, members of this community forfeited to Government land 
assessed with a revenue of Es. 2,378 yearly; and in the midst of their little 
IsMm, by one of their brotherhood, was about the same time founded a school 
of distinctly Wahhabi character. This seminary at Karrhi may be small; but 
its reputation is apparently wide. The frequent visits which it received from 
wandering Musalman foreigners led, in 1880, to a visit from the magistrate; 
who, amongst its 18 pupils, found students from Bettiah, Nepal, Ealrampur, 

» Buchanan says that these 4 annas “ are called” the price of a cow. But may he not have 
mistaken for gau.ka-ddmf 2 gQ j^ative Christians inhabit the Naya Bazar 

suburb «f Basti. But these, writes Mr. Powlett, are ** temporarily resident only : bcinsf with-^ 
out exception employes of the Mission.” 
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and Falzabacl. For the blessings of gratuitous board, lodging, and instruction 
these pupils are indebted to the surrounding landlords, who support the 
school by the willing and regular contribution of one ser in every maund's 
weight of garnered grain, In a notice of this kind literary perspective cannot 
be sacrificed by devoting any further space to the minor religions. But, 
as already shown by census statistics, an overwhelming majority of the 
inhabitants are Hindus. And of these Hinuds much remains to he written. 


The Hindu of Basti is not bigoted, and readily reveres any god that is made 

Hindnism. VislinTi and hands. But as might be expected in the neigh- 

kis incarnations. bourhood of Ajudhya, Rama and his wife Sita are the 

principal objects of worship. Just as Rama was Vishnu incarnate in the Solar 
race, so was Krishna Rama incarnate in the Lnnar.^ But the Lunar race is not 
strongly represented in Basti. Krishna is little worshipped and his wife Radha 
less. Vishnu himself, that preserving deity of whom Rama and Krishna were 
mere emanations, has many votaries; but they belong chiefly to the Ramanandi 
„ sect, described once for all in the Etawa notice. The idols which represent 
this god are as a rule named Vasudev or Cbatarbhuj ; and he is adored also 
under the form of an ammonite (sdligrdm). Such fossils are common enough 
on the banks of the Great Gandak or Saligrami, just before its entry into 
Gorakhpur; and to reach Basti they have therefore not far to travel. 

But though Vishnu as Rama has the largest number of adorers, Shiva is 
the god of the upper castes. It is from Brahmans, 
Rajputs, and other wearers of the sacred thread that 
the destroying deity receives most propitiation. These classes are supposed to 
be instructed in the meaning of two mysterious texts, which seem, however, to 
have had no original connection with Shiva. The first is the Gayatri, the most 
holy verse of the Vedas.® On assuming the sacred thread the youth may learn 
it from any who can teach him ; but by most it is soon forgotten. The second 
text, from the Tantras, can be taught only by the person adopted as priestly 
director. It is therefore called the Gurumukhi f and when a director is 
appointed he is vulgarly said to blow into his disciple’s ear. As, once appointed, 
he often proves troublesome, many prefer to postpone learning the Gurumukhi 
until well advanced in years. The director is often an Atith, a member that 
is of the sect which makes the phallic emblem (linga) of Shiva its special 
charge. Without knowing much of his writings, this class professes to follow the 


^ It has not been forgotten that Krishna is sometimes given, on his father’s sides, a solar 
pedigree ; but it is as member of a lunar dynasty, the Jadons of Mathurs, that be is chiefly 
celebrated. ^ Translated by Colebrobhe ; “ Let us meditate the adorable light of the 

Divine Ruler; may it guide our intellects.”* ®Krom guru, a priestly director, and 

mu^hj a mouth. 
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doctrine of a sage named Shankara. The worship of Shiva's consort or sliaUi 
is said to have been introduced after the introduction of British rule. Her 
names of Devi and Bhawani were already known; but her sudden popularity 
was due to the rumour that she was the god whose favour had raised the 
English to power.^ Of her, son Ganesha there are many idols; but except 
when perched over a door, he appears as a mere attendant on his father 
Shiva. 

The village gods or demons (grdmyadevata)^ here called Dih or Dihwixr,^ 
are perhaps as extensively worshipped as any of those 
already mentioned. But their worship is almost always 
subsidiary to that of some greater deity. Few put their trust in the village 
gods alone. Almost every old village can show, on the mound beneath 
some shady tree, the shrine or sthdn of one of these divinities. It is 
said that they were once anonymous; but at the present day it is the 
fashion to name them after some god or some ancient local hero. Their 
priests are mostly of mean caste, and as often as not Chamdrs or Dos4dhs.. 
From these ignoble servants the village-gods receive, at harvest-home, the 
swine and spirits purchased by the contributions^ of the villagers. But when 
the shrine is sacred to a great hero, the priest is often a member of that hero's 
caste. When it is named after some god who could not with decency receive 
a public offering of pork, the low-born priest performs the oblation in the 
privacy of his own hut. From the fact that they are tended chiefly by men of 
aboriginal race, it may be inferred that the Dihwirs are a survival of the days 
when the demonolatry of the Mlechhas had not yet yielded to the purer Brah¬ 
manism of the early Aryans. Members of the higher castes still avoid the 
Dihw^r; and when the fear of some ghastly epidemic has driven them to his 
shrine, ascribe the act to the solicitations of their women. In Bengal and 
southern India the Brahmans are still said to hold his worship impious. Hero, 
however, no actual objections are raised to his propitiation. At marriages the 
Brahman himself sends, through that god's own priest, an offering to the village 
god. But the wily Br4hman has for many decades been supplanting the old. 
Dihwks with village-^gods of his own creation, with ''ghosts vastly moro 
powerful and mischievous than those of the low fellows who had hitherto 
enjoyed the spoil." These modern deities are called Brahma Devatas, and are 
provided with hereditary Brahman priests. For the lumps of clay which 
represented the Dihwfe have been substituted the images of popular divinities, 

1 EasUvn Indiay II., 477. ® The term Dihwar is more properly applied to the mounds 

fisiered to thete gods than to the gods themselyes. 
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Instead of the swine and the spirits, of the rough statuettes of elephants and 
horses, are offered burnt sacrifices of coarse sugar and clarified butter. 

The principal religious festivals are the Holi, the Ndgpanchami, the Janam- 
Religious festirals?. The u^shtami, the Nandashtami, the Diw^li, and the Dasabra. 

The first falls on the full moon of Phalgun (February- 
March), when sacrifices of the kind last mentioned are offered to all the gods, 
with# a view of their saving the people from the malevolent demon Dhundha. 
But for at least 15 days before, and often for eight days after, is held a kind of 
carnival. Obscene and abusive songs are sung by all; but the rich sometimes 
hire the singers. Women assemble together in houses, and are said to defile 
their lips with even greater indecencies than fche men. For the former it is 
the festival of the Bona Dea; for the latter, the Saturnalia. Even sacred 
names come in for their share of abuse; and in order to vex his followers, the 
orthodox vilify Kabir. But the principal feature of the Holi is the red dye or 
powder with which, on the forenoon succeeding the great sacrifice, the people, 
squirt or pelt one another. For weeks afterwards traces of the romp may be 
noticed on the garments of even those who claim a respectable position. At 
the close of the festival each prays to his favourite god ; while the wealthier 
householders give a feast to their family and servants. 

The Nagpanchami, or fifth of the serpents,” is the fifth of the bright half 
of Sawan (July-August). It is probably a relic of snake- 
worship. Having bathed in the morning, the head of 
the family paints on the wall of his sleeping-room two rude figures of serpents, 
makes offerings to Brahmans, and feasts his household. The Janamashtami, 
or eighth of the nativity,” is a sort of Hindu Christmas, commemorating 
the birth of Krishna. The feast falls on the eighth of the dark half of Bhddon 
( August-September). In the same month, but on tb e eighth of th ebright half,bccurs 
the Nandashtami or Dadhikhand. This derives its first name from Nanda, the 
adoptive father of Krishna, who is said to have founded the festival; but that fes¬ 
tival would appear to commem orate tbe destruction of certain demons (rdkshasa) by 
the goddess Devi. The people fast, burn lights before the images of Krishna or 
of Kama, and make offerings. After this many take a good meal; and the night is 
passed in singing and music. On the following morning the roads resound with 
drumming, shouts,and the applause whichrewards some vigorous dancing; while 
the throng is besprinkled with mixed water, curds, and turmeric. The Diwali 
is the birthday of Lakshrai, the wife of Vishnu and the goddess of wealth. It 
falls on the new moon of Karttik (October-November), and is cbiefly remark¬ 
able for the illuminations which brighten the streets at night. The agency 
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employed is simple. Nothing is required save a host of small wicks in small 
earthen saucers of oil. But the effect, when every storey sparkles with its 
rows of wee flame, is surprisingly fair ; nor is the smell, when a thousand 
lights expire, less surprisingly foul. To the agriculturist the Diwali is a sort 
of settling-day, on which he must pay hack the loans borrowed for his autumn 
cultivation. The Dasahra, which occurs in the preceding month (j^swin, Kudr, 
September*October) on the tenth of the bright half, celebrates the victory of 
Kama over Eavana, the giant king of Ceylon. Its eve, the ninth of the bright 
half, is known as the Rdmlila; and commemorates the exile and other events 
which preceded Rdma's accession. It should he noted that there is an earlier 
Dasahra, the tenth of the bright half of Jeth (May-June). Another festival 
connected with Rama is his birthday, the Rdmnauami, or ninth of the hrighr 
half of Chait (March-April), 

Such are some of the features which most strongly mark the face of 
popular Hinduism. But amongst the Hindus there 
exist sects which, however degenerate, vaunt the 
guidance of a more refined and refining doctrine. There are others whose 
professed scorn for worldly pleasures leads them to set at defiance not only the 
comforts but also the decencies of life. The Eiirnanandis, Kabirpanthis, Sikhs, 
Jains, Sadhs, Jogis, Bairdgis, and Saniasis have found description in other 
notices.’- It remains to devote some brief space to the Atiths, Rddhabal- 
labhis, and Aghorpanthis. 

The Atiths or Atits are Shaivas who derive their name from the Sanskrit 
Atita^ passed away,” or “freed from worldly cares and 
feelings.” They are nominally a sub-division of the 
Dasndmis, who are again a branch of the ascetic order known as Dandi. It 
should be explained that the Dandis or wand-bearers arc the only legitimate 
modern representatives of the fourth or mendicant stage of life prescribed by 
Maaufor all Brdhmans. Those Dandis who follow the precepts of Shankara 
or Shankaricharya are divided into ten branches, and therefore called Dasnami 
or ten-named. But of these ten branches only three and a half maintain the 
purity deemed needful for true Dandis; and the backsliding xnajority, the 
Vdnas, Aranyas, Paris, Pdrvatis, Giris, Sagaras, and part of the Bharatis, are 
styled Atiths. How the Atiths have lost their original sanctity is perhaps 
shown by the fact that they often lead luxurious family lives. They abstain 
no doubt from trade, and they affect tbe character of the religious sage. But 

1 Por MmSnandis or Etolvata, see Gazr., IV., 290-92 , for Kathpanthis and Sikhs or 
K^nakaliahis. xKd, 662-65 ; for Jaais, Gazr., Ill, 497-99 ; for Sadhs or Satyaudmis, 

^5*74 } for Jogis, Bairigia and Saniasis, Gazr, V., 691-92. 
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Slid] behaviour cannot conceal the blot of their departure from the rugged paths 
of celibacy and asceticism. The few who remain truly celibate are deemed 
sure of re~absorptif n into the divine essence, and are therefore called 
Nirvjini; but the ordinary unmarried Atith is too often suspected of sensual 
indulgence. All places occupied by Atiths, whether married or bachelor, are 
called monasteries ('incith ); and if inhabited by a prior {niahan£) of the order, 
receive also the name of thrones (gadi). To the Atiths belong almost all the 
temples of Shiva and some of those sacred to his consort. Each temple lies 
within the jurisdiction of some prior, who appoints its priest (^pujdriy 
Such priests, and the heads of inferior houses, are chosen from the band of 
pupils {chela) attached to each prior. As pupils they often pass their lives 
in pilgrimage; and when once beneficed, they are supposed to send the prior 
all profits not required for their own subsistence. Before death the prior 
appoints one of his past or present pupils to succeed him, and the installation 
of the new chief is solemnized by the priors of neighbouring houses. The 
Atiths are in general quite illiterate. Their ranks are, according to Buchanan, 
recruited chiefly from amongst the Jidjputs and the lower castes. Few 
Brahmans or Baniyas join them. ^ 

It has been mentioned that Krishna and Radha have" few votaries; but 

, ^ ^ amongst that select few must be reckoned the Radha* 

Baaimballabhis. ballabhis. These are of course Vaishnavas. They 

worship Krishna as lord or lover of Radha (Rddhtivallabha ); but though 
professedly adorers of the husband, they show the wife or mistress a degree 
of preference which throws her better half into the shade. The Hindu religion, 
like most others, feels the need of some woman to worship. Yet the citltus 
of Radha is a most undoubted innovation. The Radha of the Mdhahhdrata 
is a very different personage, the wife of Duryodhan’s charioteer. Not even 
in the Bhdgavat is any Radha specially mentioned amongst the fair cowherd- 
esses with whom Krivshna amused himself at Brindaban. The chief authority 
for this Radlia’s pretensions is the comparatively modern Purana known as 
the Brahma-Vaivartta. It tells us that in the beginning the Primaeval 
Being cleft himself in twain. His right half became Krishna, his left 
Radha; and by their reunion was begotten the universe. With Krishna 
Radha continued to dwell in Goloka, the heaven of Vishnu. Here she gave 
origin to the Gopls, divine cowherdesses ^ while from her husband’s person 
were in like manner produced their male equivalents, the Gopas. But from 
the heavens of the Hindus conjugal infidelity is not excluded. Having had 
i Eastern IL, 483-34 ; Wilson’s Essays on ike Religion oj ike Bindus, I., 204. 
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on one occasion ample cause to resent Krishna's conductj RMha shot 
him out of her palace. The Gopa Sudama, the confidential friend of her 
husband, protested. For his audacity he was cursed, and doomed to appear 
on earth as the demon Shankhachuda. Bathe retaliated with an impreca¬ 
tion whose equal power brought Riidha from heaveU;, to be born in the house 
of a Brindaban Vaisya. About the same time Krishna made his worldly 
appearance; and in the fulness of years the two were married. But the curse of 
Sudama had not yet exhausted its venom; and from Krishna’s adolescence 
to the close of his earthly career his wife was severed from him. They were 
re-united only after he had fallowed her back to the heavenly Goloka. 

The veneration of the Radhaballabhis for their goddess is much the same 
as that which, in the Purana just mentioned, is expressed by the god Ganesha. 

Mother of the universe,” he cries, thou art the great goddess, the parent 
of all wealth, and of the Vedas. The wise ascetic who first pronounces thy 
name, and next that of Krishna, goes to the latter’s heaven ; but he wlio 
reverses this order sins the sin of slaying a Brdbman. The fool who reviles 
Eadhika shall suffer pain and sorrow in life; shall hereafter be doomed to hell, 
as long as sun and moon endure.” Like most abuse, the last sentence is perhaps 
a confession of weakness. The Radhaballabhis are perfectly aware that the 
weight of priestly authority is against them. Brahman orthodoxy and Brahman 
pride of race scorn the idea that Krishna the knightly Kshatriya, Krishna the 
descendant and the kinsman of Br5,hmans, should have married the daughter of 
a Siidra or even a Vaisya cowherd. That she was Krishna's paramour is not 
indeed denied ; but the admission is of course even more insulting than the 
denial. Though by their own showing RMha was on earth no more than a 
Vaisya, the Radhaballabhis are aristocratic. They admit to their order none save 
Brahmans and Rajputs. But though a few pandits enter that order as directors, 
the Brahmans as a rule avoid it. The sages of the Radhaballabhis are mostly 
Rdjputs who have forsworn the world and women; who live in places called 
arenas {ahMra ); and themselves bear the generic names of Bair^gi and 
Vaishnava.^ 

If the Atiths represent the ascetic, and the Radhaballabhis the feminine 

Aghorpanthfs Hindu religion, the Aghoris or Aghorpantbis 

display that religion in its most revolting form. 
Their original worship seems to have been the propitiation of Devi with 
human victims. In imitation of the goddess's grisly aspect, her votary made 
Mmself as hideous as possible. His wand was a staff set with bones; his 
1 Wilson, I., 173-77 ; Buchanan, IL, 487-Sa. 
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drinking-cup the ui>per half of a skulk Though indifference to worldly objects 

was the keynote of his creed, he showed no reluctance against cheering 

himself with animal food and intoxicating drinks. The regular worship of the 

sect has of course been long suppressed; but a few disgusting wretches still 

extort arms by the practice of what they are pleased to call its rites. They eat and 

drink everything, down to ordure and carrion. With the former they smear 

their bodies or pelt people who refuse to grant their demands. They inflict 

gashes on their limbs, that the crime of blood may rest on the head of the 

recusant. Nor are these the only repulsive devices by which they draw cash 

from the always credulous and often timid Hindu. One of them atGorakh- 

pur,” writes Buchanan, shocked the people so much that they complained 

to Mr. Ahmuty, then judge, who drove him out as a nuisance.’' In the present 

day a magistrate would probably apply to an Aghori those sections of the Criminal 

Procedure Code which relate to vagabonds. And it is perhaps the fear of such 

treatment which prevents the sect from practising its rites under the eye of the 

police. But in Buchanan’s day its chief, who lived at Benares, gave instruction. 

to many respectable persons including Brahmans and Rajputs; while in this 

district the principal landholders had strong hankering after” its doctrine. 

Derived as it was from the propitiation of Devi, that doctiine is of course Shaiva.^ 

A Bdusi divine informed the writer last quoted that the highest known 

science was Vedic theology. On this and its attend- 
Literatureand language, ,, , , , , , 

ant studies, grammar, mythology, astrology and law, 

he mentioned many works. But these were almost all composed in Sanskrit; 

and it may be doubted whether, of the few Sanskrit scholars in this district,. 

half a dozen ever read them. Who wrote them is often uncertain; but it is at 

least certain that none of them was written in Basti. The poems most popular 

with the learned classes were the Ramayana of Valmiki, the Raghu and Kumar 

of Kalidasa, and the Naishad of Shri Harsha. Of two works on prosody, one 

was written in a language called Sarpabb4sha, or the dragon’s tongue., This„ 

a gibberish corruption of Sanskrit, was supposed to be spoken in bell; but it 

had been learnt, perhaps with a view to future use, by several industriously 

idle savants. The book which is perhaps most favoured of most readers 

is the Hindi translation of the Ramayana by Tulsidas. But Basti has not, and 

never had, any literature of its own. Noteven a newspaper is published. 

On the Bhojpuri patois spoken by the bulk of the people much has been 

said above.^ Specimens already given have shown how much its declensions 

and conjugations differ from those of book Urdu and book Hindi. But in the 

i Wilson, I.. 233-S4 ; Biichanan, 11., 492-93. ^ Pp. 37'2-73:. 
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matter of vocabulaiy tlie difference is equally striking. For ph, this, we have 
itihii or liai; for ivuhy that, oUlui or haiv. Instead of md, mother, a peasant 
will say matdri; he will call his daughter not larki, a girl, but Im'hani. His 
wife is styled mihrdru, not Joru; and similarly, with regard to his wife, he is 
not shaibhar, a husband, but mansiddhu. This patois is not confined to the 
peasantry. It, or something like it, is spoken by women of all ranks ; and is 
therefore spoken in their homes by even educated men. In the India of to-day^ 
as in the Italy of Cicero, the dialect of ladies is not always that used in public 
by their sons. The public language of gentlemen is Urdu. 

The educational conditions of 1835 and 1847 have been noted in the 

account of Gorakhpur, which then included t[iis 
Education. t , . -n* i i. • . • t 

district. rublic instruction is now directed by 

a local committee, whereof the magistrate-collector is president and one of 

his assistants secretary. Supervision on behalf of the educational department 

IS effected by the school inspector of the Benares circle. And tlie statistics for 

all classes of schools were in 1877-78 :— 


Class of scbooL 

Number of schools. 

. 

Number of 
scholars. 

Average daily attend¬ 
ance. 

Cost per head. 

0) 

e 

u 

o 

Si. fii 
cs tS 

9 ^ 

CD O 

Total 

charges. 

Hindus. 

Muslims. 

Others. 







Rs. 

Ks. 

lls. 


5 

869 

38 



6 

1,742 

1,878. 

CrOTERiraiEKT, < Halkabaiidi ... 

1,^3 

4,039 

36 • 


3,919- 

3-6 

13,976 

13,976. 

(. Girls ... 

3 

67 

36 


&1' 

4*7 

384 

384 

Aided by Go\’'hrnmrst — Boys 

2 

IB4 

16 

3 

120- 

)7-25 

975 

2 07 1 

Unaideih— Indigenous .„ 

86 

364 

181 

... 

■ 645- 

6'3 

300 

2,941 

Total 

229 

4,963 

631 

3 

5,a'?4'r 

4*21 

17,377 

21,250 


The absence of a zila or district school will at once be noticed. Did one 
exist, it would probably belong to the middle class, which gives secondary 
instruction in. English. But the small demand for such instruction is already 
satisfied by the two aided institutions, the middle’' of the Church Mission and 
another Anglo-vernacular school. The district lacks also the educational estab¬ 
lishments known as parganah, municipal, aided girls, and unaided missionary. 

The tahsxli schools are at Menhdawal, Bansi, Basti, Haraia, and Bhdnpnr. 
Theyteach boys up to the standard of the middle class vernacular examination 
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The result of that exainiBation (1877-78) was to show that of these 
schools all save one were efficient; while three had improved since fche preceding 
year. The halkabandi or village schools teach rural children reading, writing, 
arthmetic and other elementary learning. Of these 3only were classed as 
efficient and 76 as improved, the remainder being stationary or retrograde. 
The experiment of levying fees from non-agriqultural children, which had 
been unsuccessfully tried in three schools, was abandoned. The Government 
girls, whose curriculum is much the same as that of the halkabandi schools, are 
at Bansi, Old Basti, and the adjacent Naya Bazar. Female education is as yet in 
the experimental stage; and owing to want of funds,-or native apathy, or both, 
the experiment has as yet met with little success. Of indigenous schools little 
is known except that they are usually short-lived, and that their discipline is 
too lax to admit of much progress in those three R’s.” which are their only 
useful teaching. How small an area education has hitherto covered may 
be judged from the returns of the 1872 census. The sexes, ages, and creeds of 
the few persons then able to read and write may be summarized thus:— 
Hindu males, 4,623, and females, 29 ; Musalman males, 457, and females, 6 ; 
Christian males, 4; total of all classes, 5,119, or '342 per cent, of the district 
population. But these figures are confessedly imperfect, and most so in the 
case of females. The forms distributed to census enumerators contained no 
column for women ; and women were often, therefore, excluded from the 
reckoning. The reluctance of the educated classes to supply information 
concerning their womankind is well known. 

Between 1872 and the present time, if we may jodge from postal statistics, 
^ ^ ^ education has increased but little. The receipts of 

the post-office have not been markedly augmented by 
any augmentation in the number of those who can read or write letters. The 
following table shows both income and expenditure for two years:— 


Years. 

Miscellaneous, sav¬ 
ings, fines. 

Deposits, guarantee 
fund, faoiily funds. 

Remittances. 

Postage. 
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Rs 
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94 
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51 

7,‘i45 
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11,961 

7,138 
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164 
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The actual number of letters received during the latter year was 179,296; 
of papers, 9,776 ; of packets, 3,442 ; and of parcels 1,950. The total number 
of missives which reached Basti by post was therefore 194,464. The district 
contains 10 imperial and 16 district post-offices. The former are at Basti 
(^Sadr or central); Amorha, Bansi, Basti city, Domari^ganj, Haraia, 
Khalilabad, Mahauli, Menhdawal, and Uska (branches of central). The 
district offices are at Bangaon, Biskohar, Buddhaband, Captainganj, Chhapia, 
Chhapraghat, Chilia, Dhebarua, Daldalha, Dudhara, Gdeghat, Kothila, 
Lautan, Misraulia, Paikaulia, and Rudhauli. There is as yet no telegraph. 

Like education and the post-office, a regular police was the introduction 
of British rule. According to the latest ‘'allocation 
statement,’’ Basti contains 29 police-stations, whereof 
6 belong to the first, 6 to the second, 14 to the third, and 3 to the fourth 
class. The first-class stations, which have usually a sub-inspector, two head 
and a dozen foot constables, are at Bansi, Basti, Chhaoni, Domariaganj, 
Khalilahad, and Menhdawal. The complement of the second-class stations, 
at Chilia, Dudhara, Haraia, Kalwari, Parasrampur, and Rudhauli, is as a rule 
one sub-inspector, one head and nine foot constables. The third-class stations, at 
which are generally quartered two head and six foot constables, lie at Bankata, 
Barakuni, Buddhaband, Captainganj, Chhapia, Dhebarua,Dhanghatta, Lautan, 
Mahauli, Misraulia, Paikaulia, Sonaha, Tilokpur, and Dska. The fourth-class 
stations or outposts, whose quota consists of hut one head and three foot con¬ 
stables, are at Intwa,Dubaulia, and Bel wa bSzdr. From the tlidnas or stations of 
higher classes these fourth-class stations are distinguished by the name of chaukk 

Such is the distribution of police-stations as at present recognized. But 
considerable changes have been proposed, and may some day be effected. 
The proposals include the degradation of the Dudhdra, Kalwari,and Parasrum- 
pur stations from the second to the third class.^ If completely carried out, this 
arrangement will give the district three instead of six second-class, and 17 
instead of 14 third-class stations. 

All stations, of whatever class, are manned by the regular police, enrolled 
under Act V, of 1861. This force is assisted by the town police recruited under 

^ Neither Kalwari nor Barakuni, Oaptaingmj nor Haraia, is at present in the class shown 
by the allocation statement. But it was deemed sutScient, in the text, to compare the ar¬ 
rangement now recognized by Government with that proposed. The actual classification of 
stations at the end of 1880 may, if necessary, be shown thus class : Bansi, Basti, 

Captainganj, Ohhdoni, Domariaganj, Khalilabad, Menhddwal. Second class: Chilia, Dudhara, 
Third class : Bankata,Gaegh^t, Parasrampur, Rudhauli. Buddhaband, Chhapia, Dhanghata, 
Dhebarna, Lautan, Mahauli, Misraulia, Paikaulia, Sonaha, Tilokpur, Uska. Fourth class z 
Barakuni, Dubauha, Haraia, Intwa, Kalwari. The abolition of the Gaeghat station has beeu 
already sanctioned. 
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Act XX. of 1856. In 1878 the three forces mustered together 425 men of all 
grades^ including eight mounted constables. There was thus one policeman to 
every 6*55 square miles and S'465 inhabitants. The cost of the force was 
Rs. 58;,402, of which Rs. 57,340 were debited to provincial revenues and the 
remainder defrayed from municipal and other funds. The following statement 
shows for a series of years the principal offences committed and the results of 
police action therein:— 
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Cases cognizable hy 
the police. 
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1874 

11 

6 

7 
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7 

1 

6 
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4 

2 

'i 
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9 

6 

U 
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6 

1 

1 

7 

1,488 

6,678 

45,869 

22,611 

j 11,212 

6,436 

2,557 

j 4,061 

3,549 
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Besides the regular and town police, there are 2,003 village and road watch¬ 
men, organized under Act XVL of 1873. These were in 1878 distributed 
amongst the 9,620 inhabited villages of the district at the rate of one to 
every 728 inhabitants. Their sanctioned cost, Rs. 72,228, was met out of 
the 10 per cent. cess. 

Measures for repressing the murder of female children here claim a more 
^ than usual share of the policeman's attention. A for- 

Infanticide. . 

mer Assistant Magistrate of the district, Mr, Robert 
Smeaton,^ has kindly furnished on this subject a note which deserves to be 
quoted at length :— 

'"From the earliest times of British rule the Basti district has been notori¬ 
ous for the practice of female infanticide. Long before organized efforts were 
made by Government to put a stop to the crime, it was known to be prevalent. 
The earliest instance on record dates back as far as 1802. Writing on the 
17th April of that year, not six months after the cession, the Collector-Magis¬ 
trate of Gorakhpur reported that a female child had been slaughtered by her 
Rajput parents in parganah Nagar. But the father obtained a certificate from 
the local registrar (kaniUngo) to the effect that the act was justified by custom ; 

^ Now Junior Secretary to the Government of these Frovinces. 
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that killing of this kind was no murder; and the matter was apparently 
allowed to drop. 

"‘About 1835, Buchanan alludes to the practice as still rife in Gorakhpur- 
Basti; but he notices that the drastic method of active murder, formerly in voguej 
had by this time given place as a rule to the slower but equally sure process of 
starvation. Despite the evil reputation of the district, however; it was not 
until 1856 that the Government awoke to the necessity of introducing a policy 
of interference. In that year Mr. Moore, C.S., was deputed as a special commis-. 
sioner to report generally en the prevalence of female infanticide; and a large 
portion of his elaborate report, which forms a valuable contribution to the 
records of the North-Western Provinces, was devoted to the Benares division 
and the Basti district. The appendices afford interesting details of 118 Basti 
villages, and of these 113 were found by Mr. Moore to be open to suspicion. 
The limit of age adopted in his enquiry was six years, this having been the 
standard previously used in Mainpuri and elsewhere for similar purposes; and 
the returns brought out in terrible prominence the existence of the crime. 
Hardly had the results of Mr. Moore’s investigations been submitted to Govern¬ 
ment when the Mutiny broke out, and Mr. Moore was liimself one of its earliest 
victims.^ What the intention of the Government of the time had been with 
reference to the reported results is not apparent. But the rebellion of 1857, 
with its larger interests and more important political issues, left the infanti¬ 
cide question unsolved ; and again there ensued a period of inaction. It was 
not until the figures disclosed by the census of 1865 forced the attention of 
the Government to the disproportion between the sexes that the matter 
again came to the surface. So startling were the percentages that it was 
deemed expedient to institute a special enquiry ; and Mr. Hobart, C.S., who 
was attached to the staff of the Basti district, was deputed in 1867-68 
to undertake the work. An admirable sequel to Mr. Moore’s recorded 
enquiry, the report contains in concise form all the leading facts in con¬ 
nection wdth the practice of female infanticide in Basti, with an elaborate 
analysis of the Rdjput clans believed to be implicated. The returns are 
given for the 216 villages in which Mr. Hobart believed that the practice more 
or less existed, and the figures collated by him proved beyond the possibility 
of doubt that the crime still lingered in many Rajput villages and families. 

^‘Although no immediate action was taken on Mr. Hobart’s report, the 
results of his enquiry contributed not a little to the speedy passing of Act 
Till, of 1870, the first legislative measure on the subject since the 

1 He was murdered in the Mirzapur district, of which he was then Joint-Magistrate. His 
piomising life had lasted for little over 24 years. 
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commencement of British rule in Northern India. The provisions of the Act 
necessitated a careful house-to-house enumeration in all JSajput villages 
(the crime is practically restricted to Rajputs in Basti), where, for any reason, 
suspicion was believed to exist. This work devolved on me, as Assistant 
Magistrate of the district. Its results are recorded in extenso in my report on 
the subject, dated the 15th June, 1871, and published in the official records of 
the North-Western Provinces, It will thus be seen that there have been three 
distinct local enquiries and reports on the subject of female infanticide in Basti, 
and it may be interesting to show very briefly how the returns at these three 
periods compare. Taking first the 118 villages referred to by Mr. Moore, I 
found that the figures stood, so far as I could ascertain, as under :—■ 



1 Under six years. 1 

Percent- 

Year. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

age of 
girls. 

Xq 1 85S ... ... ... •*» •». 

1,280 

282 

18- 

In 1871 .. 

U176 

500 

SO- 


The detailed comparison instituted by me showed that whether the 118 
villages were regarded from the standpoint of totals or percentages, en masse 
or in detail, on the basis of territorial sub-divisions or on the surer principle 
of clans and families, improvement was everywhere visible. This result was 
no doubt due partly to the slow growth of public opinion, partly to the greater 
supervision exercised under an improved system of administration, and partly 
to the warning which the two official investigations unquestionably conveyed 
to the suspected clans. 

In his enquiry of 1867-68 Mr. Hobart took the great mutiny of 18o7 
as his starting-point for the enumeration of male and female children ; and 
I adopted the same land-mark in 1871, partly to facilitate comparison of results, 
and partly because it conduced greatly to the speedy carrying out of the cen- 
sus among people whose computation of time is usually far from accurate. Of 
the 216 villages I found that in the four years’ interval 54 per cent, had 
improved while 16 were stationary and 30 retrogressive. The totals of the 
minor population {i, e. of all born since the Mutiny) stood as under:- 

Boys. Girls. Percentage of girls, 
1867-68 ... ... ... 2,533 714 22 * 

1871 ... 

''The proportion had thus improved in less than four years by three per 
cent., and the figures showed that in the interval the boys bad increased by 
1,167, and the girls by 517, in the ratio of 69 to 31. Here also, therefore, 
improvement was visible. 


85 
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own enquiry in 1871 extended over a mucli wider field than that of 
either of my predecessors; for it embicrced practically all the Rajput villages in 
the district I adopted a girl percentage of 40 as a basis of operation, and 
regarded all with a percentage under that limit as f rimci facie open to sus¬ 
picion, Of the 400 villages visited by me, I found 232 with under 40 per 
cent., and to these I added 26 villages, which, though able to sliow in 1871 a 
girl percentage of 40 or more, had been believed by Mr. Hobart to be open to 
grave suspicion. My proposal was to bring all the 2o8 under the operation of 
Act VII. of 1870 at the outset. Of these 258, 26 were over the 40 per cent 
limit, 107 showed girl percentages varying from 25 to 40, while the remaining 
125 had a female proportion of under 25. Of the 125, again, I found 38 villages 
to ^)vo(i'acc> a sl'affle c/lvt hov'ix since tJic omityny* -A.S regaids totals, 
the returns sbo\Yed that in the whole 258 villages which I recommended for 
proclamation, there were 4,374 boys to 1,531 girls, in the ratio of 74 to 26. 
The general percentage was of course vitiated by the startling figures of the 
group of 125 villages under 25 per cent, where there were 2,213 boys to only 
369 girls in the proportion of 86 to 14. 

In the final orders on tlie subject, the Government of the North-Western 
Provinces exempted IS of the 258 villages from tiie operation of the Act ; and 
240 villages, containing 2,096 families, with a nfinor population of 4,161 boys 
and 1,392 girls (in the ratio of 75 to 25) were duly proclaimed. A special 
police force was sanctioned, paid from rates imposed under the Act on tlie. 
more guilty villages and clans. 

The practice of feinale infanticide is restricted in the Easti district to the 
Rajput caste. Foremost among all the guilty clans stands that of the Siiraj- 
bansis. They contributed.130 to the total of 240 proclaimed villages ; and their 
girl percentage, on a minor population of 2,906, was only 23. The Amorba 
parganah is their home, and it is here that the sharpest measures and the closest 
supervision liave been found necessary, Tiieso Siirajbansi Rajputs, though 
united by the bond of a common ancestry, and belonging to the common gotra 
of the Bharaddliwaj, are divided locally into three classes, known respectively 
as Klin wars, Bilbus, and Thdkurs. All throe were found to be deeply impli¬ 
cated, but the order of precedence in suspicion ajiul guilt was that hero given. 

“ Next to the Siiraj bansis in evil repute come tlie Gautarns, who are chiefly 
found in parganah Nagar, Tiiey are much less numerous than the Siiraj- 
bansi Rajputs; but in the 26 villages wbich were proclaimed, tlie minor 
population of 743 >sliowed a girl percentage of only 19. Of the Bais and Hal- 
bans clans—the former scattered over the district, the latter found chiefly in 
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pargana Basti~28 and 14 villages respectively were placed on the proclaimed 
list; the aggregate minor populations (of 365 and 6S4) gii-ing a girl percent¬ 
age on each case of 30. None other of the other 16 clans which contributed 
to the total proclaimed number calls for comment, as the number of villages 

was in every case under 10, and the minor population small. 

Ever since the proclamation of the suspected viliages in 1871 an 
elaboiate system of registration and supervision has been Tnaiiitained. Front 
time to time changes have been introduced. The police rates have been 
somewhat modified, while here and there exemptions have been allowed both 
in villages and in families. But the proclaimed population is in tlie main the 
same ; and it is interesting to note the final girl percentage of the proclainied 
villages as given in the successive reports to Government on the subject, and to 
observe the steady improvement that has resulted. The figures are as under« 

Girl percentage. 

2S74.75 ... 28 3 

1875-76 ... ... ... 3-2‘03 

... ... ... ... ... 34-3 

1877- 78 ... ... ... ... ... 36-g 

1878- 79 ... ... ... ... 3S*2 

These figures point conclusively to progress. It is impossible to claim for 
thfem absolute accuracy; but they may be safely accepted as approximating 
closely to the truth (having been verified from time to time by the covenanted 
staff), and as such they afford the best possible evidence of the good effects of 
the measures inaugurated by Act YII. of 1870. 

Of the Causes of the crime, direct or indirect, it is hardly necessary to 

speak. There is no doubt that the large expenditure incident to the marriage 

of daughters is, so far as Basti is concerned, the chief. These Rajputs are a 

proud race; they have an elaborately constructed scale, under which each 

class finds its appropriate place; and they have a very definite code of rules 

as to intermarriage. All this means heavy expenditure ; and as the class are 

as thriftless as they are impoverished, the i^esort to infanticide is not so much 

a inatter of surprise as otherwise it might be. It has been held that to the 

idea that the terms “ sahV and sasur,” as disgraceful and dishonouring,^ is 

due in part the prevalence of the crime ; and I am not prepared to say that this 

is not the case. But while allowing for this—and for the influence of custom, 

habit, and example—I am convinced that the real cause is to be found in the 

desire to escape from a burden of expenditure which traditional usage has 

^ means brotlier-m-Iaw ; or father-in-law. As terms of abnse they convey 
the idea that-the person using them has been on more than intimate terms with the sister or 
the daughter of the pefson addressed. 
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for ages imposed, in connection with the marriage of Rajput girls. Hdc fonte 
derlmta clades. As to the actual practice of the crime: when, how, and by 
whom it is perpetrated : what the means a.re—salt or opium, strangulation or 
inanition ; all such matters are involved in considerable doubt. Direct evi¬ 
dence is veiy rarely attainable owing to the extreme privacy with which the 
domestic life of the guilty clans is invested and to the difficulty of securing 
trustworthy testimony. Hence it is that conviction is so rarely secured even 
where there is moral certainty as to guilt and indirect proof of complicity. 

“ I do not think (but in this my opinion must be taken quantum valeat) 
that infanticide is now direcdly practised in one out of every hundred por- 
claimed villages in Easti and elsewhere ; and I attribute the cessation of the 
practice wholly and entirely to the wholesome action taken under Act VIL 
of 1E70. But I fear that indirectly the poison still lingers ; that to neglect 
and insufficient nourishment at a certain age is due the abnormal number of 
deaths of female children among the guilty clans which is still observable. 
Time and education—and the growth of civilising influences—will doubtless 
help to remedy this ; and then, but not till then, will the social sanction 
supersede the legal, and the voice of society condemn what the law so often 
fails to detetjt and punish.” 

Convicts imprisoned through the agency of the police just described are 
sent to the central prison at Benares or the district 
jail at Basti itself. It has been elsewhere shown that 
though long-term prisoners generally go to the central, and short-term prison¬ 
ers to the district establishment, there is no fixed rule as to the exact length of 
term which shall qualify the convict for either.^ In IS70, five years after the 
formationof the district, the Basti jail had an average daily population of 137 and 
received /76 inmates. The principal statistics for 1877 may be thus tabulated 


Total nnm- 
heT of prison 
er« during 
the year. 

Hindus. | 

Musalmans, 

\ 

Average daily number 
of prisoners. 

Admitted during the 
year. 

Discharged during the 
year. 

Admitted to hospital 
during the year. 

Deaths. 

Total yearly cost per 
head of average 
strength. 

Net yearly coat per 
head of average 
strength after de¬ 
ducting profits of 
manufactures. , 

i 

w 

, S 

Females, 

Males. 

1 

CD 

.2 

"a 

a 

ai 


^,200 

132 

m 

23 

383*25 

; 2,m 

i 

2,6H 

350 

9 

Rs. 

43 

Rs. 

40 


T, ®©© {Bareilly), Xong-term prisoners are those whose term exceeds two yem'% 
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Of the total number of prisoners 27, principally debtors, had been impri¬ 
soned by order of the civil courts. A comparison of the number of admissions with 
the total number of prisoners during the year will show that 420 of the latter 
had remained in jail since former years. Of the jail population generally, 9 
are entered as juvenile offenders, or persons under 16 years of age ; 1,310 as 
between 16 and 40 ; 188 as between 40 and 60; and 15 as above the latter 
age ; but the age of the few remaining persons is not stated. The greater 
part of the average yearly expenditure on each prisoner consisted in the cost 
of his rations(Rs. 19-1-11|}. The remainder was made up of his shares in the 
expenditure on establishment (Rs. 13-0-8|), clothing (Rs. 2-lS-llf), police 
guards (Re. 1-7-6 ', building and repairs (Rs. 4-5-0), hospital charges (Rs. 1-0-8) 
and contingencies (Rs. 2-0-6). The average number of effective workers 
throughout the year was 275*25 ; and of these most were employed on building 
or repairs connected with the jail (99*25), as prison servants (59 75), or on 
manufactures (92'75). The previous occupation of the prisoners was in few 
cases such as to fit them for profitable work in prison, the majority having been 
agriculturists (923), men of independent property or no occupation, and 
Government or domestic servants. Of non-agriculturists, a term which 
is presumed to include shopkeepers and handicraftsmen, there were only 
360. 

The lock-up for under-trial prisoners is at Basti an appanage of the jail. 

^ It had during the same year (1877) 1,568 different 

occupants, of whom 385 were afterwards transferred 
as convicts to the jail proper and its average daily number of inmates was 
61*0. 

Following the usual order, we should here pass to fiscal history. But the 
fiscal history of Basti, down to its disruption from 
Gorakhpur, has been shown in the notice on the 
latter.^ As an independent district Basti dates only from the 6th May, 1865. 
The current assessment of land revenue had become current several years 
earlier. It remains only to show how the area of each parganah was classified 
by the survey preceding that assessment; to note what acreage was returned 
as barren, what as cultivated, and so on. The annexed table will effect our 
purpose at a glance;— 

^The small proportion of persons transferred to the jail proper is rather noticeable The 
proportion of those convicted must have been much larger ,* and why did so few convicts find 
their way to prison ? “ The reason probably is,” writes Mr Powlett. “ that during the latter 
half of 1877, the scarcity half, the rattan took the place of the jail as a punishment.” 

3 Above, pp 
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Parganah. 

AREA IN ACHES. 

Gn ASSESSABLE. 

Assessable, 

Total 

Beuenue^ 

free. 

Barren. 

Cultiva¬ 

ble. 

OldfaU 

loio. 

Cultivated. 

. 

Watered. 

Un wa¬ 
tered 

Total cul- 
tirated. 

Binayatpur ... ; 

396 

2.634 

4,517 

887 

6,703 

12,418 

19,121 

27 4±d 

Maghar 

4,642 

56,831 

.58,845 

Not sliown 

117,743 

5i,505 

169,248 

292,686 

Bansi 

6,044 

45,685 

73,233 

33,512 

120,353 

157,230 

277,583 

436,0 W 

kasulpiir ... 

2,670 

22,796 

35,325 

9,489 

105,201 

36,196 

141,397 

211,57? 

Maliauli ..r, 

3,-^68 

59,678 

32,327 

14,794 

105.334 


135,934 

24 6,6 a 1 

Nngar 


15,739 

28,648 

6,906 

75 306 

11,058 

86,364 

138,578 

Amorha 

4,490 

22,669 

39,: 83 

11,167 

80,919 

24,687 

105,riO6 j 

183,0 4 

Basti 

2,608 

17.5IO 

29,782 

5,291 

95,773 

17,373 

113, 46 

168,342 

Total 

26,639 

243,317 

301,759 ! 

707,332 j 

341, U 7 1 

1,048,449 

1,7<J4.3 


These figures have been taken in the case of Maghar from the settlement 
Eeport and in all other cases from the Board's review of the assessment. 
But they can be regarded as approximate only. It has been found impossible 
to reconcile their grand total with that of the late official statement (1878) 
sliown at p. 572. But the difference is more than accounted for by the 


difierence in the total area of parganah Bansi. 

The term of the current assessment expires on the SOth June, 1889. Its 


Collectious and 


demand was in some cases progressive, attaining a 
maximum about 1878-74r. How well it has worked may 
be shown by the following account of collections and balances for ten years 







Pakviculars 

OF BALANCES. 


Tear. 


Demand. 

Collec- 

Balan- 


Beal. 



Percent^ 
age of 
balance 
on de¬ 
mand. 


tions. 

ees. 

In train 
of liqui¬ 
dation. 

Doubt ' 
fal. 

Irrecov¬ 

erable. 

nai. 

1868-69 


Hs. 

10,21,387 

KS. 

10,15,133 

Ks. 

6,254 

Bs. 

Rs. 

4,810 

Rs 

1,^44 

Rs, 

Rs: 

•61 

1869-70 


10,20,011 

10.14,419 

5,592 

... 

4,9U 

681 

... 

•54 

1870-71 


10,20,777 

10,10,796 

0,981 

4,666 i 

... 

5,316 

*98 

1871-72 


10,17,787 

10,14,744 

3,043 

72 ! 

... 

2,971 

.... 

•30 . 

1872-73 


10,14,941 

10,l(?,i)61- 

3,980 

3,650 ! 

2(j8 i 

22f2 

.M 

•39 

1873-74 


13,20,283 

17,76,170 

44,113 

42,959 

899 

255 


3‘34 

1874-75 

... 

13,19,916 

13,18,486 

1,429 

406 

784 1 

193 

"46 

*,0 

1875-76 

... 

13 20,085 

13,19,647 

538 

171 

... 

... 

367 

... 

1876-77 

... 

13,19,64 1 

13.19,398 

243 

... 

••• 

..1 

243 

... 

■ 187 7-'" 8 


13,19,514 

{ 135fl8,26X 

1,263 

T,228 

... 


25 t 

•09 


^ At assessment Maghar contined 29 tappas, of which 9 (Aurangabad, North HaYelij- 
Sa.tgawan, Gahasind, Bharsand, Bhadesari, Suras, Pachauri, and Khajuri) hare remained in 
Gorakhpur. The figures for the other 20, which were included in Basti, have been added 
together and shown in the above table. 
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Throughout the district the revenue becomes clue in four instalments^ pay¬ 
able on dates when the garnering of the various crops 
Instalments of revenue. , - , i it i i mi 

has brought rents into the landlord s pocket, i he 

two first or autumn payments are made on the 15tlis of Novernber and Janur 
ary respectively, the two last or spring payments on the Ists of May and June. 

The tenures of the proprietors who pay this revenue may be classed under 
four heads:—(1) the zcnninddri, and ( 2) the pattiddri 
Proprietary tenures. having been described before^ need not be 

^escribed again ; (3) the hirt^ and (4) the drdzi. Mr, Thomson gives the 
following analysis of the manner in which these forms of possession are distrib¬ 
uted amongst the different parganas 


Parganali. 

Zamio- 

dari. 

PJLTTIDAIII. 

Birt. 

Arazi, 

Perfect. 

Imper- 

feet. 

Basal pur 

Bansi 

Biuayakpur ... ... j 

Nagar ... ... : 

Basti ,,, ... 

Mabauli ... 

Maghar ... ... 

Amorha ... 

Total 

. 

Yillages, 

Villages. 

Villages. 

Whole 

villages. 

Parts of 
villages. 

Parts of 
villages. 

296 

SOI 

]o 

166 I 
334 
472 1 
76 1 
517 

429 

1,448 

96 

5 

199 
138 
280 ' 

’ 622 
SO'! 
487 
1,399 ’ 

SI 

101 

2 *i2 

176 

286 

»»« 

31 

8 

41 

94 

14 

4Q 

47 

42 

2,172 

2,595 

2,776 

850 

169 

143 


From this it will be seen that, while prevailing in the south, imperfect 
pattidari is in the north absent. In many of the pattidari villages of the latter 
tract/’ adds Mr. Thomson, -• the lands held in common consist merely of the 
village-sites, tanks, groves and waste. Bhayachara tenure is everywhere 
unknown.” 

It is usual to contrast the birt tenures with the fiefs of the feudal system j 
but, as in most cases where European is compared 
with Indian, the comparison is too general. Some 
forms of hirt no doubt resembled feudal holdings, but others did not. In 
order to prove this double proposition we need only examine the five forms of 
birt which once existed in Basti, Of these, four have been described in the 
Gorakhpur notice.^ 

^Gazr.j S22, and y., 615ua, 


^ Sujiraj pp. 396-^8. 
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The^^wti birt was there defined as '' an assignment of villages made to a 
cadet of the raja’s family, as a perpetual subsistence for himself and his heirs.” 
The grand difference between this and the fief of mediaeval Europe is that the 
bond between lord and vassal was primarily one of blood-relationship. Like 
the tenures of Rajputana, the jewan was ''founded on the principle of family 
partition, and not on that of securing great military leaders.”^ Nor did it 
demand from the vassal so complete a military service as in Europe. Complete 
homage it no doubt implied; for in Basti the nija was comparatively a greater 
man than in Rajputana, Save perhaps in Nagar, he bore no brother near 
the throne. The authority within their own domains of his vassals was 
limited. The pretensions of the independent Rjijput baron, who except 
in time of peace regl-rded the raja as his cousin, who claimed as of right 
a cousin’s share in the land, would have ill been tolerated here. Against 
such pretensions the most jealous precautions were taken in the north, 
where ruled the Biinsi rajas. Tliese chiefs seldom made jewan grants to 
any save illegitimate kinsmen, who were precluded from rivalry by their 
slender chances of succession. But in the south such grants were not so 
rare. 

The marwat and sanJedp birts were still freer from the obligation of mili¬ 
tary service. The first was a landed compensation made to the family of a 
dependant slain in the raja’s wars; the second was a globe granted to priests 
for the safety of the grantor’s soul. The so-callcd mukaddam birt, again, 
depended on service, but on service of the least military kind. The birtiya 
was in this case not a feoffee, but a steward. His tenure depended on the 
rather one-sided contract by which he, the headman {mukaddam or mahto) 
of the village, had undertaken its management on behalf of tlie rAja, The 
contractor was allowed to reserve for himself 7 per cent, of the area, while for 
the proceeds of the rest he accounted to bis lord. But tlu3 arrangement lasted 
only during the raja’s pleasure ; it arose solely from the riija’s convenience. 
Not till the clearance of a forest tract was needed did he find liiraself forced 
to concede greater permanence of tenure. To encourage arduous reclamations 
better terms were required. The contractor therefore received not only an 
advance, but a deed securing his future possession. In this deed was recog¬ 
nized his right to retain a tithe or a quarter of the cultivated land, and the 
whole of the manorial dues (adif). But when land increased in value, the 
rAja began to receive instead of giving an advance. As his necessities increas¬ 
ed, he demanded larger and larger sums of purchase-money, making in return 
^ Hlpliinstone’s Bistor^ qf jndi($, Bfc. 11, chap, X 
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larger and larger concessions to the birtiya. But the nstial arrangement 
was that the latter should receive 20 per cent, or one-fifth of the yearly 
assets. 

The only really feudal birt was in fact the murchabandi, or wardenship of 
the marches. Murchabandi means entrenching; and the murchabandi birtiyas 
were a real entrenchment against northern invaders. The raja settled some 
trusted Rajput family on a border tract; and in return for the grant they were 
bound to guard his frontier, to serve him in war and to swell his retinue in 
peace. Instances of this tenure are afforded by the Rajput villages of Meh- 
noni, Ehuniaon and Ohilia, all in Bansi. In Grorakhpiir none of the kind is 
apparently forthcoming; and in the notice on that district the murchabandi 
birt was not mentioned. 

Such, before 1835, were the different forms of birt. But long before that 
year the hereditary and transferable rights of all birt-holders had become fully 
recognized ; and in that year, as already noted, the Board of Revenue decided 
that all birt-holders must be deemed proprietors of the villages held by 
them. With them have ever since been made the engagements for the land- 
tax. At the settlement of 1839 they were still bound to pay their ancient 
chieftains a seignoralty (mdlikdna) of 20 per cent, on their revenue. But this 
fee has since been reduced to 10 per cent. It is paid into the Government 
treasury along with the revenue; and in some cases, where the former payee 
has been attainted for treason, is credited to Government itself. Thus in par- 
ganab Basti the State receives the seignoralty of the rebel raja of Gonda; and 
in parganah Nagar the seignoralty of the rebel raja of Nagar. The ancient 
chiefs and Government are now in the position of the superior proprietors 
called taallwkaddrs; while the birt-holders represent their biswaddrs or sub¬ 
proprietors. 

The word drdzi, the plural of the Arabic arz, simply means lands; and 
, ^ here as elsewhere is used in that general sense. But 

AL]?&zis. 

it has also, as applied to a form of tenure, a special 
meaning. An arazi was a portion of a village or estate granted or sold to 
some owner or owners whom bars of rank or blood severed from the original 
landlords. It therefore came to he regarded more or less in the light of a 
separate estate, and in some cases the arazi-holder pays the revenue due on his 
holding direct into the treasury. In others, however, he is compelled to adopt 
the more usual course of paying it through the lambarddr, the landholder 
whom, when there are more than one in the village, Government holds respon¬ 
sible for the land-tax. 
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Having briefly described the principal proprietary tenures^ we proceed to 
give some account of the principal proprietary fami- 
Leading landed families. doing we shall give also some idea of the 

castes whose acres are broadest. 

The li^ja of B^nsi represents a family which has not only given rdjas to other 
places, but has also absorbed the possessions of other 

Eajas of Bansi. origin is traced now to the Panjab, now to 

Garhw41j now to Bundelkhand, and now to Assam. But traditions as a rule 
agree that the Srinagar from which its ancestor caino was some place in the 
far north-west. This ancestor was named Chandra Sen or Singh. His date 
ra^nges according to the best authorities^ from 1200 to 1350 A.D. He claimed 
descent from the Solar dynasty of Ajudhya, and there is some reason for sup¬ 
posing that he was a Dikshit Rajput. Bnt according to other accounts his 
tribe were Naikurnbh Rajputs, and therefore probably a branch of the Chau- 
bans. The legend runs that, having incurred the displeasure of the reigning 
Muslim emperor, he was thrown into prison at Dchli, But, having used his 
influence in suppressing a revolt, he was released and rewarded with the title 
of Sarnet. This title, about whose exact origin and meaning accounts difler,^ 
has ever since been borne by his tribe. 

Now, while Chandra Sen was in prison, a Tiw^ri Brahman from Chittia ixx 
this district had foretold his rise to greatness. On his release, this same Brah¬ 
man advised him to push his fortunes in the direction of Gorakhpur. The two 
came to Basti together; and Chandra Sen had soon conquered or cowed into 
submission all the local chiefs north of the Kudna. How he extended his pos¬ 
sessions into Gorakhpur, overcoming by guile the Domkatars or military Brdh- 
mans, has been told elsewhere. Marrying a daughter of the Bisen rdja of 
Majhauli, he by her left three sous. Of these Jagdhar Sdh became rdja of 
Satdsi in Gorakhpur; Jai Singh, rdja of Maghar in tins district; and Randhir 
Singh, r.ija of Anaula or IJnwal in Gorakhpur. The title of Satdsi was for¬ 
feited for treason in the great rebellion ; and the raja of Maghar or Bdnsi is 
now the senior titled chief of the house. The junior branch of Anaula is still 
however in existence. Chandra Sen is said to have left a fourth and perhaps 
illegitimate son, Bijai Singh. On him his brother Jai of Maghar bestowed a 
l^rge domain now embracing some 400 or 500 villages in Maghar and Rasdlpui% 

* Messrs. J. B, Thomson and B, 8, Alexander. Some account of the family will be found above, 
353-54, 40 1, 484-36 and 440 ; in Mr. Wynne’s StUiewent Beport of parganah Bansi ,* and in the 
official Rd^as and Nawdlts of the N.- F, Bor general notices of the Sarneis here and else- 
where see bherrings Castes and Tribes of JRevareSf articles ‘‘Naikumbh,” ** Dikshit,’'* and 
i^rnet”; Buchanan’s Eastern India^ U.; and Mi*. 0* A. BlIiotL’s Cfironicles of Un4o. * See 
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This tract is known as the Bajhera. On it dwell Bijai's descendants, the 

Bliaiyas or Babns of Rudhaiili. For their rebellion 
Babus of RudhauIL . 

in 1857-58 one branch of this family forfeited land 
assessed with Rs. 8,808 yearly. But the confiscated estates were afterwards 
bestowed on Bhaiya Krishnparshad Singh, the loyal head of the other 
branch. Krishnparshad^ who was certainly the most prominent member of the 
family in recent times, died last year (1879). 

The Maghar principality, to which Jai 1. succeeded on the death of his 

father, is credited by tradition with a 
circuit of 42 kos or 84 miles. He and 
his descendants ruled it for about 300 
years, A list of those descendants is 
marginally given. But it should be 
remarked that a pedigree showing as 
many as 25 successions in as few as 
three centuries makes rather large 
demands on the credulity of the genea¬ 
logist. It is the fashion in India to reckon generations as shorter than in Europe, 
where about three go to the century. But even in India, four successive mon- 
archs of the same line have been known to reign between them 151 years 
(1556-1707). The last or 25th r^ja on this list, RM Singh, died childless; 
but not before he had adopted as his successor his distant cousin, Hati or 
Sansar Singh, son of the r4ja of Anaula. Hati was succeeded in turn 
by each of his four sons, Madhu L, Ram L, Udit II., and Bansdeo or 
Basdeo, 

By the time that Bansdeo had ascended the cushion, the Muslim armies of 
the Dehli emperors had begun to invade the district. He, probably, was the 
r4ja of Maghar who was attacked and forced into tribute about 1570. At the 
same time Maghar became the quarters of a Muslim garrison. But whether 
Bansdeo was then the reigning prince or not, we know that he found Maghar 
unpleasantly crowded with the imperial soldiery, and that he migrated to a 
place called the Promontory (Komar). Being surrounded on almost every 
side by the R^pti, his new home was deemed a safe refuge. From his name it 
is said to have derived its modern appellation of Bansi. In just the same 
manner, in just the same century, and perhaps with just the same amount of 
troth, the great town of Bans Bareli is said to have taken its title from two 
brothers called Bdsdeo and Bareldeo.^ But B4asi is as likely to mean the 

» See Gazr., V., 653. 
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village of bamboos as anything else. A legend which nnakes St. Kabir predict 
prosperity to Bansdeo if he left Maghar is probably an anachronism. Kabir 
seems to have died before 1450.’ 

Bansdeo died childless,.leaving, however, his widow pregnant. His prime 
minister, a Shukiil Brahman of Shergarh^ near Bansi, seized the opportunity 
of usurping the cushion. In his successful intrigues he was aided by the 
K^yaths of Sawardand and Chitiona. But the rani fled for life to her flxther, 
the Chauhan rdja of Mainpuri ; and at that place gave birth to a posthumous 
son, Katan Singh. As usual in such legends, Ratan on attaining manhood re¬ 
covered his patrimony. Eetiirning to Basti with a few faithful followers, he 
enlisted the aid of tlie Solankhi nija of Katahla. By that prince's advice he 
settled in a village which ho called after his own name, Ratanpur; and for 
several years occupied himself in the organization of a party. At last his 
opportunity arrived. Through one of the usurper's mistresses, who was intri¬ 
guing with one of the usurper's slaves, he procured the assassination not only of 
that usurper but of that usurper's Kayath allies. Ho then succeeded to the 
bulk of his father's power. But the Muslims still remained at Maghar, and in 
their marches between Faizabad and Gorakhpur continued to overrun the 
south of the principality. 

In the story of Batan's restoration there is much of the improbable. The 
commonplace of ancient romance, whereby a single youth survives to revivify 
a family, is twice employed. The K^yaths of Sawardfind and Chitiona are 
said to have been perpetuated by an ancestor who as a boy had been the sole 
remnant of Ratan's massacre. The r^ja of Katahla was an ancient foe of Bsinsi; 
and in those days such feuds were not lightly forgotten. Ratanpur of tappa 
Barikp^r is placed in that raja's territory ; and an act of dominion such as 
giving his name to a village would scarcely have been permitted to an adven¬ 
turer of a hated family. It is ])robablo, however, that Ratanpur was not a part 
of Katahla. In the Institutes of Akbar Ratanpur and Katahla are entered as 
separate parganas, which in this part of the country generally meant separate 
principalities. The mention of Ratanpur in the Indian Domesday Book shows 
that Ratan's restoration must have taken place before 1596-98. The fact (if it 
be a fact), that his father left Maghar not earlier than 1570 would leave little 
time for the events narrated in the legend. But if Alexander founded Alex¬ 


andria before he was 25, there is no reason why Ratan should not have founded 
Ratanpur at an ecpally early age. 

years, from 1149 to 1449 ; and accepting the laitcr date 
makes him flourish in the beginning of the llfteentli century. 

’ ms castle stood withm what IS now JSirapar village. ^ 
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The Institutes had hardly named Katahla as a separate tract before it 

A ^ X VT absorbed in Ratanpui-Bansi. The raia who had 

Annexation of Katahla , . . . . 

befriended Ratan died, leaving a widow and an infant 
son. The brother ofthelate prince succeeded by usurpation, while the widow 
and her child fled. But when the Tiwari of Chittia, a descendant of that Ti- 
wdri who had brought Chandra Sen to the district, pledged his writing for their 
safety, both widow and child returned. The latter was shortly afterwards 
murdered by his uncle; and upbraided by the bereaved mother, the Tiwari 
died of remorse. But on his deathbed he hade his heir avenge the murder which 
his negligence had permitted ; and when the funeral rites were over that heir 
sought raja Ratan. Ratan was easily persuaded to turn his arms against his 
usurping neighbour. Sallying forth on pretence of hunting, he attacked and 
slew the raja of Katahla, who was fishing with a few friends. And Katahla 
itself was at once annexed to his own domains. 


When Ratan died is uncertain. By one account his death occurred in 


and of Rasulpur. 


1527; by another he is said to have annexed Katahla 
in 1530^ ; but from what has preceded it will be seen 


that both dates are probably a long lifetime too early He was succeeded 
by his- descendants, rajas Tej II., Makrand II. or Mukram, Sakat, Partab II.;, 
Kunj, and Ram II. Before his death in 1716 the last had treacherously slain 
and seized the lands of Kesari, Kulhans raja of Rasulpur. 

This Ram had two sons. The elder, Bhagwant, was slain in his father's 
lifetime by the roving Banjara freebooters who had now begun to harass 
the north of the district-^ The younger, Madhu II., succeeded, but his rule was 
constantly disputed by Tej, son of the deceased Bhagwant. Peace was at 
length restored when Madhu promised to abdicate after a certain term of 
years in favour of Tej ; but before the expiry of that term the death of his 
uncle had already put the nephew in possession. After a reign of twenty 
years Tej II. was succeeded by his son Ranjit; but now began another 
internecine conflict. Ranjit's younger brother Daljit revolted, was defeated and 
was imprisoned. Escaping after seven years he took service with the Chandel 
raja of Shiurajpur in Cawnpore,^ who appointed him manager of certain estates 
in Oudh, Here Daljit had the good fortune to save the wife of the reigning 
nawab from the hands of some Rohilla marauders ; and the grateful Shuja-ud« 
daula (1756-75) lent him aforce wherewith once more to try his fortunes in Basti. 

^ The first statement is made in Mr. Thomsen’s notes; the second in the Mdjas and Nawdbs, 
The chronology of the latter authority is, however, little to be trusted. It brings Chandra Sen 
to Basti in the" reign of Shahjahan ( 1628 - 58 ) ; adds 32 generations ; and after this addition 
informs us that Ratan ‘‘ became raja of Katahla in 1530.’’ ^ See above, pp. 444-45 and 447. 

® For a long account of the Shiurajpur family see above, pp. 60-57. 
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The rival brothers met at Parigliataghnt, about 6 miles east of Bansi. 
Seeking one another out, they fought a single combat in which Eanjit was 
slain and Daljit mortally wounded. The unexpected death of both claimants 
led to a compromise by which Bdnsi became, like Sparta^ a land of two kings. 
Bahddur and Sarabjit, the infant sons of Ranjit and Daljit respectively, were 
set up as joint r4jas. To the former Biinsi and to the latter Narkata were 
assigned as residences. On the death without issue of Bahddur in 1777,^ his 
brother and successor Jagat attempted to dethrone Sarabjit- The result was 
that, calling in the aid of the Biitwal mja,^ Sarabjit defeated and slew him, 

' Thus were once more united the two parts into which the Bansi domain had been 
divided. But that domain was greatly diminished by the reckless prodigality of 
its now sole owner. Towards the close of the last century Sarabjit bestowed 
no less than 987 villages around Bakhira on an illegitimate son, the ancestor 
of the rebellious Bdbu of that place. On the attainder of the latter in 1858 
these villages became confiscated to Government. 

Sarabjit himself died childless, but not before he had adopted as his heir 
a son of the now very distantly related r^ja of Anaula. The new chief, Shri 
Prak4sh Singh, was succeeded by his son MahipSl; who, dying childless, was 
succeeded by his brother Mahendra. During the great rebellion lAja Mahendra 
distinguished himself by his loyalty to Government. For his services he was 
rewarded with the Companionship of the Star of India and witli the forfeited 
estates of the rebel raja of Nagar. He was succeeded in 18G8 by the present 
raja Hi. Like the other r^ijas of the district the chiefs of Bansi were once 
independent princes ; like the oiher rAjas of the district^ they are still extent 
sive landholders. Their estates in parganah Bimiyakpur East,^ Bdnsi, Rasul- 
pur, Maghar, Basti, and Nagar, pay the State a revenue of Rs. 56,0()(>. Their 
principal seat is Narkata on the E4pti, just opposite Bfuisi. 

Something of the Siirajbansi r^jas of Mahauli, who about three hundred 


Rajas of Mahauli 


years ago wrested that parganah from the aboriginal 
Eajbhars and Thirds, has been said in describing the 


Sdrajbansi Ritjputs themselves. Compared with the Samets of Bansi, these 
Mahauli Rdjputs are a comparatively modern house. While claiming AjuJliya 
as their prehistoric home, they admit that their re-arrival in this neighbour¬ 
hood dates no earlier than the sixteenth century. Whether there be truth in 


^1185 of the harvest sera. _ ^ Mr. Thomson says ndzim, that is deputy of the Oudh 

Government, But the Bfitwal raja was at this time practically iiidepondciit. Cinder the 
suzerainty of Oudh the rajas were, as above shown (p. 440), tributaries, not subjects. The 
But wal r&ja some eleven years later waged war on his own account with the raja of SatiisL 
And it may he doubted whether the nawfibs of Oudh would have ventured to keep a deputy 
in his domains. ^ Of Gorakhpur. 
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their assertion that they came from Kumaiin is doubtful; but it may be con¬ 
ceded that they were led by two brothers named Alakdeo and Tilakdeo. 
Slaying Kaulbil the Raj bhar, and annexing his lands, these chiefs thereby 
gained a goodly mmleus for their later acquisitions. From some later emperor 
of Dehli their descendants obtained the title of Pal, which is still sufl&xed to 
the names borne by members of the house. Amongst those descendants is 
the present raja of Mahauli or Mahson, Bhawani-GhulAmPal. Mahauli village 
was the old and Mahson is the present seat of his family. His estates, lying 
partly in parganahs Tanda and Akbarpur of Faizabad and partly in parganahs 
Mahauli and Rasiilpnr of Basti, pay Government a land-tax of Rs. 22,000. 
The Mahauli family has extensive ramifications in the south of the district. 
From this stock spring the Babus of Siktar and Matauli, of ParsAin, Harihar- 
pur, Jaswal, Bhanpur, Sisai, and Ranapur, Half the villages of parganah 
Mahauli are in truth held by menibers of the raja’s clan or by grantees {hirtiya) 
of former rajas. 

But besides the Mabauli elan there are other Surajhansi families who, while 
and ottier Surajbansi claiming the same general origin, invaded the district 
families. other times and from other places. Such are the 

Sdrajbansis of parganah Amorba, whose ancestor Kdnhdeo migrated from 
Faizabad early in the seventeenth century. According to one account he 
came hither as a follower of his kinswoman, a Jaipur princess who had 
wedded the emperor of DehlL But this is merely another version of the story 
which bestows Amorha on a Kayatb favourite of Akbar’s Kacbhwahin wife.^ 
The more trustworthy tradition tells how, after assisting a Kayath to expel the 
Bhars and become raja of Amorha, Kanhdeo claimed some portion of the 
booty for himself. This was at length conceded to his son Kansnarayan, who 
by compromise with the Kayath raja obtained the eastern half of the parga- 
nah. But with half the Surajbansis did not rest content. Slowly hilt surely 
ousting the Kayaths, they became, what they are still, the dominant landhold¬ 
ing body in Amorha. 

The rajas of Basti belong to the same stock of Kulhans Rdjputs as those 
. ^ Rasiilpur r4jas who w^ere extinguished by the house of 

Bansi. But of this, to judge from the account sup¬ 
plied to the official Rdjas and Naiudhs, they seem themselves unaware. That 
account is to the effect that a Rajput named Madhu Singh had inherited from 
his ancestor Gardhi certain lands annexed without imperial warrant from the 
Bhars of parganah Basti. This Madhu was in 1330 defeated and dispossessed 

^ Census Report of 1865, note on castes of Gorakhpur and Basti. ® Supra, p. 442. 
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by Udhar^j Kulh&ns of Bhagulam, who by implication must be held to have 
acted with the sanction of the Dehli emperor. From Udharaj, who before his 
death had annexed the whole parganah, is descended the present rSja. 

This statement errs perhaps on the side of modesty. It leaves out of sight 
the fact that the Basti domain is a remnant of the Kulhdns kingdom, which 
once extended from the heart of Bahraich to the heart of this district. Mr. 
Thomson traces the foundation of that kingdom to one Sej, who with his 
brother Tej came from a village south-west of Dehli. The Oudh Gazetteev 
brings Sej or Sahaj from Baglana, the western frontier of the Narbada valley, 
in the time of the Tughlak emperors (1321-1412). In either case the tradi¬ 
tion of Sej’s treacherous annexation is the same. Ugrasen, the Dorn r4ja of 
Gonda, demanded his lovely daughter in marriage. Dissembling his rage at 
the proposed the Kulhdns made preparations for a wedding 5 but 

at the wedding-feast drugged and slaughtered the whole of the bridegroom’s 
party. The story is common enough. It accounts, in Gorakhpur, for the des¬ 
truction of Domkatdrs by Sarnets; and led Buchanan to suppose that it was 
the Kulhans, and not the Sarnets, by whom the Domkat4rs were overreached.^ 

But however the Kulhans kingdom was established, we know that it 
included not only most of Gonda and Bahraich, but parganahs Rasulpur and 
Basti of this district. According to Basti tradition Rasulpur was bestowed 
on Tej, the brother of Sej ; but it not long afterwards reverted to the line of 
the latter. The remainder of the kingdom was retained by Sej himself, who 
distributed it in fiefs each seven miles long amongst his principal knights. 
About tenth^ in descent from Sej was Achalnar4yan, who granted parganah 
Basti to his cousin, the ancestor of the present rfija. And here, so far as the 
rajas of Basti are concerned, the history of the Kulhdns tribe might cease. 
But nothing can be lost by telling briefly the fate of its other branches. 

King Achalnar4yan is a villain of local romance. The last act in his career 
of unbridled tyranny was to carry off to his castle in Gonda the maiden 
daughter of a small Brahman gentleman. The outraged father pleaded as 
vmnly as the father of Chryseis; and his vengeance was more complete. 
Starving himself to death before the gates of the oppressor, he before death 
pronounced a curse on that oppressor’s dynasty. His ghost sought the Sarju, 
the faithful friend of Br4hmans, and prevailed on that river to avenge him. 
The Sarju sent up its bed a lofty wave which washed into nonentity the wicked 

^ Mastsrn India^ II., 461 ; supra, 366, 435 ; Oudh Gazetteer, I,, 540. ^ The pedigrees of 

the Bhabi.ipdir and Ghhedwara families in Gonda show seven and thirteen generations 
respectively. The Gonda mean is therefore ten ; and by Basti tradition also Achalnarayan 
was tenth in descent from Sej. 
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king, his castle and his licaisehold. There followed several years of anarchy, 
during which the kingdom was broken up amongst contending chieftains. 
But Sakat, the posthumous son of Achalnarayan, succeeded in retaining a small 
domain which incliuled Babhnipair in Gonda and Rasiilpur in this district. 
Babhnipair became the fief of a younger son; and at the death of Kirat, the 
the third descendant of Sakat, Rasiilpur alone remained in the possession of the 
direct line. Rajpur in that parganah was the capital of the principality. But 
the fifth successor of Kirat, Kesari Singh, lost, as already seen, both life and 
lands to the r4ja of Bansi. 

The luckless Kesari left an infant son named Chhatarpal, who on attaining 
manhood obtained from Dehli a warrant reinstating him in his father’s pos¬ 
sessions. But finding himself unable to enforce the warrant, he retired to 
Babhnipair, where he was recognized as raja; and the present rani of Babhni- 
p4ir is his representative. His uncle, the brother of Kesari, submitted to the 
raja of Bansi; and left descendants who may still be found in Chaukadda, 
Shahpur, and Awainia villages. But of all direct male descendants from the 
ancient Sej, the Basti rajas are the most important. Their estates in p&rga- 
nahs Haveii and Dhuriapar of Gorakhpur, in parganahs Basti, Amorha, Nagar, 
Mahauli, and Maghar of this district, pay Government a revenue of Rs. 33,142. 
Their seat is at Basti, The present raja is Mahesh Sitlabakhsh Singh. 

Besides the three existing houses of rajas, there were within the last quar- 
^ ter century two others which, though extinct in their 
Houses of li^agar an main or titled branches, have not altogether perished. 

These were the Gautams of Kagar and the Kdyaths of Amorha. The ances¬ 
tor of the Gautams, Jagdeo or Jagatjot, is said to have come hither from 
Southern India, but is more likely to have come from Argal in Fatehpur. 
Taking possession of a dozen villages which he had received as dower with 
his wife, he found the neighbourhood of Nagar ruled by a Domkatar or Bhar 
raja named Badal. This Baclal, otherwise Laila, had named Nagar Lailapar; 
and his father Rahila had named and fixed his headquarters in a village 
called Rahilwara. Jagdeo expelled Badal and built a castle on the shore of 
the Chandu lake. He is said also to have named the principality, which he 
now founded, Aurangabad Nagar ; but the first part of that name was proba¬ 
bly given much later, in the reign of Aurangzib (1658-1707). Jagdeo s grand¬ 
son, raja Bhagwant Rao, was slain by an Afghan governor; but his son or 
grandson Chande Rao expelled the usurper and recovered the principality. 
Chande’s great-great-grand son, raja Gajpati Rao, fixed his capital at Ganesh- 
pur. The descendants of his brothers, whom he robbed of all their lands, 

87 
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may be foiuicl as landhoklers at Pencla, Bliainsi, and a few villages of tlie Basti 
and Haraia tahsils. 

That Gajpati’s brothers slioiild have had any lands of which to be robbed 
may aii first seem strange: The other great clans of Basti had a strictly 
monarchical constitution. The raja, the representative of the eldest branch, 
retained complete authority over the whole of the ancestral domain. Arbi¬ 
trary assignments of land might sometimes be made for the support of younger 
sons; but these were purely optionah v/ere often revoked, and involved no 
sacrifice of the political suzerainty. With the Gautams of Nagar it seems to 
have been otherwise. Theirs was a democratic form of inheritance. Each 
cadet succeeded of riglit to some share of land and some share of sovereign 
powerd Thus, of Gajpati’s eight younger sons, four obtained the Pipra barony 
{ta'alluqci), containing 60 villages; while four others obtained that of Ganesh- 
piir, containing 54. Some of the descendants of the Pipra,chiefs rebelled in 
1857 ; and 12 of the villages therefore confiscated were bestowed on Mr. W. 
Cooke, who during that troublous year had deserved well of Government. Of 
the Ganeshpiir chiefs, three died childless; but the descendants of the fourth 
may still he found in various villages of pargana Nagar. Somewhat reduced 
by the claims of younger sons, the Gaiieshpur barony was early in this century 
sold for arrears of revenue. The purchaser, Mrs. Fidden, widow of a gentle¬ 
man who was at once a medical official and a timber-merchant, sold it to 
Government. And Government bestowed it on some reclaimed Pindmi cos- 

sacks whose descendants still live at Ganeshpur, 

The younger sons of raja Harbans, who succeeded Gajpati, received in like 
manner a barony of 60 villages, which they divided amongst themselves. In 
the time of raja Ambar, the fifth descendant of Harbans, other 60 were grant¬ 
ed away or sold for arrears of revenue. But by way of compensation, Ambar 
robbed his kinsmen Nihal and Raghu of 60. Two or three generations later, 
or seventeen from raja Jagdeo, the direct male line of the family failed ; and 
the head of a collateral branch became raja. On tlie establishment of British 
rule in 1801, one Eamprakash Singh held the title. The domain for whose 
revenue he engaged included 114 villages; and he was allowed also a seignor- 
alty on the revenue of 62 others held by grantees of liimself or former rajas. 
But his line was destined to a violent end. His fourth successor, rilja Jaipra- 
+4p, was slain in an afiray with the landholders of Dengrapur ; while raja XJdai- 

}rat&p, Jaipratap's brother and successor, committed suicide while awaiting 

“ ^ Tbe mme was the case with the Btsens of Mahadewa. a not very distant pargatiah in the 
mng district of Ganda. On&k Gxz^itcer^ 
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trial for rebellion in 1858. For that rebellion the title and estates were con- 
fiscatea, the latter being bestowed, as already noted, on the raja of Bansi. But 
Udaipratap’s so?i Bislinath is still living. 

A Gorakhpur tradition ^ makes the founders of the Nagar and Amorha dynas- 
ties allies. But in describing them as contemporaiie- 
oiis with Akhar i lo56“1605), it is probably just as mis¬ 
taken as in connecting Jagdeo Gaiitam with the Galilot house of Udaipur. 
The twenty-three generations with which the Nagar dynasty is locally credit¬ 
ed would argue a far higher antiquity than three centuries. According to 
Basti legend, the founder of the Amorha principality came hither some four 
hundred years ago. The Tharu aborigines of j)argana Amorha, it says, bad 
been expelled by some Bhars, who fixed their capital at Choil-kazi in tappa 
Kumgarh. The last Bhar chief, Maniar, sought by force to marry the daugh¬ 
ter of a high Brahman living at Barhar. And to frustrate his honourable 
though highly insulting intentions, the Brahman doctor, Bidyadhar of Ajudhya, 
summoned trom Mirzapur a Sirkdri Kayath named Rai Jagat Singh. Jagat 
hastened to obey the bidding of his spiritual master, and arriving in Basti slew 
Maniar, For this act of valour BidjAdhar rewarded the Kayath with the 
sacred threadj which the Kayaths of Amorha have ever since wmro. But this 
^' rewarding with the sacred thread” is probably a mere phrase to express the 
idea that Bidyadhar consecrated Jagat as raja.*^ As raja of Amorha, he was 
recognized by the Dehli emperor. But he was not long afterwards despatched 
as governor to Gujarat, leaving his son Dodirij behind him as regent. 

Dodrdj wrns slain by his father’s ally Kanlideo Surajbansi, wdio usurped 
the cushion ; but the interloper was expelled by Khemraj, the second son of 
Jagat. Then the Siirajbansis succeeded in killing Kliemraj’s son and successor. 
But the next heir went to Dehii, turned Musalman, and,like the converted raja of 
Majhauli,^ assumed the name of Salim Khan. Having by this apostate device 
obtained the loan of an imperial force, he returned and ejected the Rajpiits- 
But it has been already shown that he or his representative was at last obliged 
to surrender half the principality to Kanhdeo's son Kansnarayan. The turn¬ 
coat Salim was himself dethroned by his unregenerate Hindu cousins, Karan 
and Ashkaran. But the reunion of church and state w^as, as we have seen, un¬ 
able to check the tide of Surajbansi aggression. The descendants of Karan 

^ Supra^ p. 442. ^ If not a Brahman, almost every raja is by courtesy a Rajput; and 

as a Eajput is entitled to wear the sacred thread, in days and places of Hindu rule the founder 
of a dynasty was consecrated by some Brahman, who invested him with this thread (jaaca), 
painted his forehead with the frontal mark {iUak\ and hailed him as raja. Ihis explanation 
is given because Mr, White {^settlement Hepori) rewards Jagat with the Brahmanical 
thread” for ** preserving the purity of the Brahmau blood/' ^ Supra} pp. 410. 
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and Ashkaran live in reduced circumstances at Clianri and Sikandarpur vil¬ 
lages. Another branch of the family once held the office of parganali registrar 
(Imniinffo), which was forfeited for treason in 1857; but still survives in 
Bidhaura village. 

The last r;ija of Amorha, Jang Bahadur Singh, died in 1855. He was suc¬ 
ceeded by his widow rani Jagatraj Kunwari, whose estates and title became 
forfeit for implication in the great rebellion. The former were, in reward for 
her loyalty, bestowed on the rani of Basti. 

In relating the vicissitudes of the house of Bansi mention was twice made 

of the Chittia Tiwaris. Though neither rich nor 
The Tiwaris of Chittia, i . t . . 

titled, these Brahmans can boast a pedigree as ancient 

and as noble as that of any family in Basti. When the three sons of raja 

Chandra Sen became respectively rajas of Satasi, Magliar, and Anaula, they 

respective.ly selected as their prime ministers the three sons cf the Chittia 

Tiwari. The doscondants of the officials tbvis appointed may to this day bo 

met at the capitals of the three principalities—at Gorakhpur, Bansi, and 

Aiiaula. Blit they still recognij^c as tlioir chiefs those far distant cousins who 

still live at Cluttia of Bansi, The cordial understanding lietweeu tlio Bansi 

rajas and their Bnilmian friends has stood tlio test of at least half a tliousand 

years. The sons of Bholnuath Tiwiiri, a late memlier of the Chittia family, 

still hold several villages which their fatlier received from raja Sarabjit. But 

against itself the liousc of Chittia is divi<lc(l. Feuds and litigation between 

its various branches have been and still arc frecpicnto Yet, though such 

quarrels and tlie partition of their ancestral estates amongst many sons havo 

deprived them of that union which gives strcngtli, the Chittia Tiwiiris Jiavo 

still great influence, It is doubtful whether the whole fomily would now 

acknowledge any one man as tlioir head ; but one of tlicir best known reprosenta.* 

tives is named Acharajnlith. A kindred house, the Tiwaris of Mndanpur in 


B4nsi, are descended from ancestors who migrated from MajhauH on the 
invitation of their Chittia cousins, 

Basti is not one of those districts in which land changes owners I'apidly, 
... .. It has no large towns where ancient patrimonies may 

be squanderedj or where tlio man of commerce may 
amass means to become a man of acres. True that in 1858, wheu tlio district 
was still apart of Gorakhpur, largo areas passed into fresh hands through the 
rebellion of ancestral landlords. The case of the Bakhira B4bu was above 
hted. His comrade Ildhi Bakhsh Khan of Nandor was not an ancestral landlord, 
out lost many villages in the same hamrdous speculation of revolt, Ilargovind 
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Singh of Menhdawal forfeited about 20,and Wali Muhammad Ohaiidhari of Tilja 
40 or 50. But a rebellion has occurred only once during British rule and is 
not likely to occur again.^ The exact area which since the formation of the 
district has been transferred by more peaceable methods it would be extremely 
difficult to estimate. But the following table, compiled and shortened from 
those in the yearly reports of the Revenue Board, supplies other statistics of a 
hardly less important nature:— 

ALIENATIONS. 


BY ORDEB OP OOOBT. 


By PHIVATB ABRANGBMBNT OE INHE- 
EITAIiCE. 


1 


Year. 

Sold. 

Number of 
transfers 
by sale or 
otherwise. 

Sold. 

Number of 
transfers by 
sale, mortgage, 
succession, or 
otherwise 

Aggregate 
land-tax on 
property 
transferred. 

Price of 
property 
trans¬ 
ferred. 

Aggregate 
^ land-tax. 

Price. 

1864-65 


395 


223 

1,475 


279 

1865-66 


1,065 


189 

1,6'8 


4U9 

1866-67 


1,515 


72 

3,366 


675 

1867-68 


2,254 


75 

4,255 
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1868-69 


1,380 


189 

5,066 


1,088 

1869-70 


... 

• ftf 

151 

12,955 

... 

1,808 

1870-71 




159 

4,390 


816 

1871-72 

... 

3,107 

7,591 

68 ; 

4,272 

1,23,826 

1,473 

1872-73 

M. 

2,001 

3,988 

68 

5,929 

2,19,116 

1,754 

1873-74 


872 

4,204 

79 i 

7,185 

3,23,294 

2,675 

1874-75 


512 

4,072 

92 1 

5,168 

2,46,623 

1,780 

1875-76 

• «» 

210 

2,543 

132 I 

5,624 ! 

3,39,241 

1,958 

1876-77 


172 

5,127 

127 1 

9,817 

4,99,792 

3,241 

1877-78 


81 

4,085 

! Ill i 

1 4,092 ! 

3,08,859 

2,746 

1878-79 


46 

697 

91 

12,423 1 

4,38,503 1 

4,824 

2879-80 

... 


... 


11,095 I 

4,18,292 1 

5.171 


In descending from landlord to tenant we must not forget that the former 

is often his own cultivator. The last fifty years have 
Cultivators; their castes . . . . 

m this respect witnessed a great revolution. It has 

been elsewhere mentioned that Buchanan divided the population into four 
classes, of which none save the lowest would either plough or reap. The land 
was owned almost exclusively by the highest, who called themselves ashrdf or 
nobles ; while the manual drudgeries of tillage were scornfully resigned to men 
of low degree, such as Kurmis, Muraos, and Lodhs. In commenting on this state 
of affairs Briggs^ predicts that the landlords must sooner or later betake them¬ 
selves as elsewhere to husbandry. And ids prophesy has been verified. The 


^ Details showing fhe revenue on all lands confiscated for rebellion will be found below 
towards the close of this part of the notice. ^Land-tax in India, 219-20. 
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number of useless mouths'* is probably quite as great now as then. But the 
increase of population has produced many fresh mouths, which can be filled only 
by the labour of their owners. Brahmans and Eajputs still prefer to let their 
lands; but in cases where those lands are too narrow to support both a land¬ 
lord and a tenant^ the landlord himself cultivates. Amongst the tillers of the 
soil almost every caste is now represented. The low cultivating tribes lately 
mentioned are still, however, the best and most numerous agriculturists. 
Hext perhaps in skill and numbers stand several classes common in the north 
of the district—the Ahirs, Dhelpuras, and Trukia or Turkia Musalmans. The 
last, a fairish race with blue-grey eyes and beards more often browm than 
black, seem to be sparsely scattered all over the Tarai belt of these provinces. 
In some lately cleared northern tracts, where cultivators of these agricultural 
castes are also the landlords, the result is a great gain to the general prosperity. 
Tappa Ghos or Birdpur of Bansi, for instance, is owned chiefly by Kurmis, 
Muraos^and Trukias. Though populous above the average, it is equally above 
the average in wealth. It exports grain largely. Crime/' writes Mr. Wynne, 
^*is rare; litigation almost unknown. The proprietary being merged in .the 
cultivating class, the burden of supporting an idle, profligate, and litigious 
body of myninddrs is not thrown upon the land." 

As elsewhere tenants maybe divided into two classes—those with rights 
of occupancy and those without. Bights of occu- 

and tenures. 

pancy are heritable by descendants, but can be trans¬ 
ferred in no other manner.. And native nomenclature—not necessarily the 
nomenclature aclo|)ted in native translations of the statutes—has been shrewd¬ 
ly judicious in calling the possessor of tenant-right an hereditary (maunisi), 
the man that lacks it a non-hereditary (ghair-maunki) tenant. Neither of 
these classes has in practice more than one subdivision. Occupancy tenants are 
distinguished into occupancy tenants proper and ex-proprietary tenants. But 
the latter, who were created by the Rent Act of 1873, bave yet had little time 
to assert their existence; and speaking broadly, we may say that the rights of 
both subdivisions are acquired in the same manner. The occupancy tenant 
proper obtains bis by continuous cultivation for twelve years as tenant ; the 
ex-proprietary tenant, who as his name shows was once a proprietor, by con¬ 
tinuous cultivation for twelve years as landlord. 

Tenants-at-will, again, are sometimes subdivided into tenants of the land¬ 
lord and sub-tenants of a tenant. Butin the rights of these two bodies there is 
> practical difference ; and Mr. Thomson describes the last as rare. Rare, too, 
^ those leasehold tenants who belong to neither of the two classes already- 
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mentioned ; who are neither tenants with permanent rights of occupancy 
nor tenants for one year only. In estimating the numbers and average hold¬ 
ings of cultivators we need therefore show but three great classes—the culti¬ 
vating landlord, the occupancy tenant, and the tenant-at-wilL The following 
table, collated from the various settlement reports, gives the latest available 
statistics regarding each of these classes:— 


Parganali. 

Area in acres cultivated hy 

m 

o 

"3 

o 

«H 

O 

U 

Q) 

1 

0 

525 


The proprietors 
themselves. 

Tenants with 
rights of occu¬ 
pancy. 

% 

? 

m 

1 

C 

a> 

All three classes. 

Rasulpur 


40,667 

18,337 

80,303 

101,397 

24,172 

4- 

Bans! 

««« 

64,525 

64,013 

418,955 

277,563 

69,485 

3-9 

Binayakpur 


4,092 

4,541 

• 10,488 

19,121 

5,724 

3- 

Nagar 


23,083 

22,939 

40,443 

86,465 

26,398 

3* 

Basti 


38,77! 

1.5,637 

58,743 

113,156 

23,12 

4* 

Mahauli 


35,141 

25.92) 

74,833 

135,394 

... 


Maghar 


72,033 

64,649 

92,445 

219,<27 

62,783 

3* 

Amorha 


42,249 

24,785 

38,642 

105,67 6 



Total 

**« 

820,561 

230,821 

544,447 

1,057,919 

... 




or almost 4. 




The third column seems to accuse Mr. Wynne of underrating the strength 
of tenant right. Writing in 1864, he asserts that to the northern parganahs 
that boon and the Act (X of 1859) which created it are alike unknown. He 
had heard on this subject but one opinion, which was that tenancy lasted 
only so long as the landlord pleased. But Mr. Wynne’s statements are 
confirmed by Mr. Thomson, who adds that, though the existence of occu¬ 
pancy rights has at length dawned on the peasant, the peasant seldom fights 
for them in court. In case of disputes he prefers to abandon his holding 
and migrate to some other village. Nor is it the obstacle of leases which 
prevents the twelve-year tenant from claiming these rights. Leases are next 
to never granted. The arrangement between landlord and cultivator is 
generally verbal, the latter remaining as long and only so long as he pays his 
rent. 

Statistics for the two last columns of the lines for parganas Mahauli and 
Amorha are wanting. But by way of compensation, for three other parganahs, 
fuller details than those of the last column can be given. Thus in Nagar the 
average holding, of the cultivating zwminddr landlord is 5 acres ; of the 
cultivating birtiya landlord, 6 ; of the occupancy tenant, 3 ; and of the tenant- 
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at-will, S. Til Basti tlie averages are for zainindars 9 acres ; for birtiyas, 12 
for occupancy tenants, 4; and for tenants-at-will, 3. The Maghar figures 
are for the first class, 10 ; for the second, 14 ; for the third, 3; and for the 
last, 2. 

For '' average holding” some such phrase as allotment per head’' would 
perhaps be more appropriate. Three or four acres is 
Average size of holdings. the quotient of the cultivated area divided by 

the cultivators. But in Indian agricultural society partnership of brothers is 
still the rule. One or two cultivating kinsmen club together, using the 
same scanty capital, fixed and circulating. And the average holding of such 
a firm, who may be legally considered as one person, amounts to something 
over 5 acres. That is about the area which, within the year, can be properly 
tilled by the common plough and the common pair of bullocks.^ The 
importance of a cultivator, or in other terms the size of his holding, is 
still measured by the number of ploughs he uses. Witness the following 
quatrain:— 

Das hal rdo ; dth hal rdna; 

Char hal ka bar a kisdna. 

Do hal kheti; ek hal hdri ,* 

Ek hal se bhali kuddrV’ 

Ten ploughs, that is, make a knight; eight ploughs a squire; and four 
ploughs a substantial yeoman. For ordinary field-work tw^o are enough; 
hut one shall suffice you for a garden only. Than one, indeed, a hoe is 
belter. Though this proverb speaks somewhat slightingly of the one- 
plough fraternity, it is certainly right in calling the cultivator with four 
ploughs, or over 20 acres, a substantial yeoman. From such large hus¬ 
bandmen were taken in former days the headmen of the village, and to 
them is still and therefore applied, in the present day, the title of mukaddam 
or maJito, 

His ploughs in some cases indicate not only the amount of the rustic's 
Ballandi or plough substance, but the amount of the rustic’s rent. In the 
tenures. northern parganahs are found holdings which, because 

their rental is assessed per plough and not-per Mgha, are known as ploughly" 
{halhandi). The accomplished pen of the late Mr. Wynne has left us the 
following description of this tenure:—Where it prevails there is no separate 
rent-rate on the different fields; hut each plough in the village is taxed by the 
mm^nddr at from Es. 16 to Rs. 22 annually. It generally happens, then, that 

Thomson gives 5 acres as the area which can he easi/y cultivated by a single plough. 

; % liu district of Gonda, writes the Oudh Gazetteer ( I., 526), the ordinary plough 

the «tl1iT&tion of between 6 and S acres. Hence our own estimate. 
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the cultivators form themselves iato petty joint-stock companies^ with so many 
ploughs allotted to each; every individual claiming his shaie ot the profits 
according to the number of ploughs contributed by him to the joint-stock. 
For instance, if there are 36 ploughs ia a village, the lessee will perhaps beep 
six in his sir/ and the’ remainder will probably be divided into five thoks^ of 
6 ploughs each. In one of them there may be two and in another a dozen 
shareholders, who cultivate all the fields of the thok in common, and divide 
the profits according to the number of ploughs they possess, whether 
one or two or even half aj plough.” Half a plough here as elsewhere 
means a plough with a single bullock. The tenure thus described is met 
with in Bharauli, Raithaulia, Biidhan, Manoharpur, and other villages be¬ 
longing to tappa Awainian of Rasulpur. But in Bansi it is still more 
familiar. Universal in tappa Kop of that parganah, it is common in tappas 
Khankot and Dewdichpar, occasional in tappas Dhebarua, Khajahni^ and 
Budhi. 

Rents are paid chiefly, however, by a rate per bigha, or by a lump sum on 
the holding. Gash rents are the rule ; but, especially 
in the northern or rice-growing parganahs, rents m 
kind are by no means uncommon. They are general, for instance, in tappas 
Dhebarua and Khajahni just mentioned. On many holdings in the same 
locality it is the fashion to pay partly in money and partly in crops. In such 
cases the kind rents are paid on the late rice-fields, and the cash rents on the 
rest of the holding. Thus in some villages of tappa Banjara Mr. Wynne found 
the land divided into plots of 10 bighas each, half that area being rented in 
money and half in crops. The cultivators had distributed themselves into small 
clubs or companies whereof each tilled one or more of these plots. Rents in 
kind are paid chiefly by the system known as hataij that is by dividing the 
garnered grain between landlord and tenant. The threshed and winnowed 
crop is arranged in heaps of .which both parties take a certain number. 
In the north the heaps are five. The first is appropriated by the tenant, to 
cover the e:^penses of cultivation.” Of the remaining four half are received by 
the landlord and half by the cultivator. Here, therefore, the rent is fths of 
the produce. But in the south six heaps are usual. The tenant gets, as 
before, choice of the first ; and as before, at the autumn harvest, the rest are 
equally divided, But'at the spring harvest the landlord obtains two only of 
the five heaps remaining. Thus the rent for an autumn crop is 
a spring crop Jrd of the produce. The landlord has often, however, by the 
^ i.e , or bis own personal cultivation. 2 ie., shares. 

88 
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advance of Rs. 16 for the expenses of cultivation^ fore>stalled the tenant's right 
to the choice of the first heap ; and in this case his rent rises at harvest to 
fths, -fTrths, or J, according to the circumstances aforesaid. The advance is 
sometimes made in seed ; but the haig or 6 is(fr customs, which regulate such 
seed-loans, are described elsewhere^ 

With suits for the enhancement of rent the courts are rarely troubled, 
•and enlmncemeuta of landlord, or traditions of subordina- 

rent. tion, render the tenantry submissive to bis will. This 

yielding temper and the prevailing ignorance form, of course, strong temptations 
to exaction. But in the north a liost of rival owners, who would welcome 
fresl) settlers to their wide waste-landvS, prevent the cautious squire from 
too greatly or suddenly increasing the rents of his estate. It seems, neverthe¬ 
less, admitted that after the opening of the expired assessment landlords 
recouped themselves for enlianced land-tax by a proportionate enhancement in 
tfieir demands on the tenantry. The practice thus introduced was again 
observed when the term of tlie enrrent assessment opened, But Mr. Thomson 
believes that since then rents have been almost stationary. And this belief 
is to a great extent borne out by the statistics of enhancement cases, 
During 1S7T-75 there were but 17 such cases for disposal; during 1875-76 
but 5 ; during 1876-77 but i ; during 1877-78 but 4; and during I878-7D 
but 22 . 

In most cases tlie proprietor seeks to raise his income, not so much by an 

addition to rents as by an addition to tlioso petty 

Manorial cesscB. . , . . , ■ , . i i<> . , 

ina,nonai cesses {(tfywm) wliicii in every hall-civilized 
society are a common feature of tlie relations between landlord and tenant. 
Of such irregular exactions a list has been elscwliere^ Some few of 

them may not, perhaps, offend Ifiuropcaai notions of csiuity. In t.ho small 
ground-rent i'parjot, behri or ghardtmri), for instance, ta.k(m h‘om non-agri- 
cultural occupants of lionses in the village, tliere seems uotliing *unusuu,l or 
oppressi ve. But the bulk of tliese cesses are open to graver objoctiuus. Tims 
a domestic occurrence in the landlord’s family, or the indulgence of iiis 
private taste for bricks rmd mortar, ai’o seixed as occasitms for levying an aid 
or fine from the tenantry. lu two casevs Mr. Wynne ascertained that tlia 
income-tax imposed on tlie proprietor was eullecied ratc^ably and without 
a murmur from the villagers. But such exactions arc borne only up to a 
certain limit; and when overdone result ifi the fliglit of tlie cultivators,. 
Tlie villages owned by Gosains,^ whose monastic vows witlihold tliem from 

' 0 azr. V,s 635 (Biiriahy) 5 and YIL, 1 S 6 <;^FuruklnibadP ® Supra^ p. 406, 
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tills kind of extortion, are always the most densely inhabited in the 
neighbourhood. 

The imposts just mentioned are one of the causes which tend to maintain 
(Condition of the agri- tenant's present poverty. x4nother is the rarity 

cultural classes. tenant-right; for resistance to exaction can hardly 

be expected where revenged by ejectment at the end of the year, A third 
obstacle to agricultural progress is the uncertain demand for agricultural 
produce. The enterprise of the country has not reached that point at which 
traders anticipate years of scarcity by buying in plentiful seasons; and at 
ordinary times, therefore, export is little encouraged. But these are not the 
principal causes of poverty. Marriage expenses, the support of poor 
relations, the religious necessity amongst Hindhs of begetting children, 
and the reluctance to emigration, ai'e more valid reasons for the general 
impecuniosity. In quitting her father's house the daughter leaves behind 
her a substantial souvenir of debt. The comparatively modern introduc¬ 
tion of the principle that the state should in times of dearth support 
the hungry is perhaps a step towards a regular poor law. But the absence 
of any such statute has hitherto thrown a multitude of needy kinsmen 
on the hands of the well-to-do. It has been said that famine is the 
horizon of the Indian villager, insufficient food his foreground. From the 
account already given of such visitations it will be seen that the Basti 
peasant has had little to bemoan in the way of famines. But insufficient 
food is the certain fate of those who must almost all become fathers, who 
will almost none quit the ancestral village for some less crowded field of 
labour elsewhere. 

It is not for a moment admitted, however, that the peasant is as 
wi'etched as a fashionable pessimism represents him. Poor and indebted 
from his birth, he knows not better things; ignorant and unambitious, 
lie does not seek them. Oh, too happy the hiisbandaien,” cries Yiigil, 
if they only knew their own blessings.” The Basti busbaiidman is not 
too unhappy, because he does not know his own evils. Of the leisures 
and pleasures of life he no doubt enjoys but little. Except through the 
weary heats of summer, when agriculture is suspended, his life is one 
of almost unceasing toil. In the sweat of his face he truly indeed eats his 
bread. Bat he has so few appliances for otherwise killing time that his 
labour perhaps serves to keep him happy. Cultivation, moreover, is not 
the most unpleasant form of toil. The cultivator may not take an amateur 
gardener's loving interest in the growth of his plants. But his money- 
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grabbing instinct is gratified as be sees his crop become worth daily so many 
more pieces of silver. 

Over the peasantry of other countries the Indian agriculturist can indeed 
boast many advantages. In British India the security of life and property is 
greater than in most parts of Southern Europe. ■ Though the mouths are many, 
food and tobacco are cheap. At most seasons little clothing is required. The 
cold of winter nights is no doubt uncomfortably felt by the few who do not 
possess blankets; but it is never sufiSciently severe to cause actual pain. 
People who spend most of their lives out of doors need little furniture. A 
roof to shelter them from rain is all they require in the way of housing. Of 
the peasant’s character, as apart from his condition, it is beside our purpose to 
speak. But family affection is strong within him; his good temper and politeness 
are innate; and who shall say that these gifts cannot do something to increase 
the general happiness? It is elsewhere* urged, as evidence against the exist¬ 
ence of any general misery, that the proportion of suicides to population is 
less in the agricultural North-Western l^rovinoes than in the commercial 
England and Wales. But this argument need not be further pressed. 
If orientals fear death less than Europeans, they also perhaps fear less the ills 
of life. 

If indebtedness is the lot of the tenant, it is none the less the lot of the 
landlord. By both it is regarded as an immemorial custom, almost as a neces¬ 
sary accident of existence. It probably causes its victims loss uneasiness than 
does a cough or a cold. By both proprietor and peasant it is incurred in much 
the same manner. If the lower classes are averse from emigration, the upper 
are averse from labour. But common to both is the duty of maintainingtheir poor 
relations; common to both an excessive e.'cpenditure on weddings and a reck¬ 
less improvidence in most other matters. Common to both, it may be added, 
are a great lack of education and a small ideal of comfort. But in bearino- and 
social rank there is a marked difference between landlord and tenant. * The 
former is descended as a rule from a conquering, the latter from a conquered 
race. Until the beginning of the British rule (1801) the latter was rather a 
villem than a freeman. Above the abject humility which was inherited from 
ap of ill-usage and oppression he has as yet lacked the vigour to raiso 
himself. Traces of serfdom may even yet be found in the status of the pro¬ 
fessional ploughman (harwdha). The lately published Oudh Gazetteer does 

not indeed hesitate to apply to this person, in all its nakedness, the term of 
rfave. 

VII., 116 (Farukliatiaai}. 
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His proper name is Sdwakj a corruption of the Sanskrit SrcivaJca^ a pupil 
f I votary. It is therefore identical with the title of 

Sardogi, now bestowed on the Jains of the district. 
But it is here applied rather to the lien by w^hich the servile status is acquired 
than to the serf himself; and the latter generally passes by the name of Sdioaki, 
an adjective formed from Sawak, The servitude of the Basti Sawaki is less 
permanent and therefore less real than that of his fellows in the neighbouring 
district of Gouda There men in urgent need of money execute a deed by 
w^hichj in consideration of a loan, they bind themselves and their posterity for 
ever to serve the lender. The sum for which he sells himself and his children’s 
children varies with the necessities of the borrower ; but seldom exceeds 200 


or falls short of 100 rupees. It is in fact about the price of a good pony. 
Here, however, the serf ploughman no longer sells his services for longer 
than one year. The term is generally less, as will be seen from the following 
description of the three kinds of Sawaki found in the district. 

The tiJidra ploughman is a tenant with a small holding, but no plough-cattle 
of his own. He works for two days in the fields of another man ; and in 
return gets on the third day the use of that man’s cattle and plough for his 
own fields. But even when his employer is also his landlord, his services do' 
not absolve him from the payment of rent on his holding. 

The darmdhdddr is the serf of two masters. Half the day he works for one, 
and the remaining half for the other. His employment lasts for six months, 
from May-June to October-November. He receives between Be. and 
Be. monthly from each employer; but is liable to have his pay cut for every 
day on which the rain stops his plough. 

The sdwakddr or clihatidn works throughout the year one plough for one 
master. Ploughing therefore for both harvests, he gets at each a sixth of the 
garnered and wrinnowed grain; while once in the year he receives also a cheap 
blanket. Eastwards, however, his payment often consists in the privilege of 
tilling, with his master’s plough and cattle, 15 hiswds of rent-free land. The 
small but variable sum’- known as his Swak or bondage-monej^ is everywhere 
paid in advance. It bears no interest and is repayable only when the serf 
repudiates his yoke. But this he seldom does. Mr. P. J. White describes the 
possession of the money as a strong moral bond which prevents as a rule any 
breach of the contract. And no doubt it is felt as such by a class who,, though 
they deem it a duty to perjure themselves in court on behalf of their friends, 
are on the whole by no means dishonest. 


^ From Rs. 10 to Rs. 25 generally, but in a few exceptional cases more. 
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Such IS the not unsightly outline of the terms on which the plongli-boiids-- 
man serves. But the colouring added by Mr. Wynne’s Sahdranpur Settlement 
Eeport is less pleasant. There he calls the Gorakhpur-BastiISawakis ‘^veritable 
serfs, bought, with their own consent, it is true, by the loan of a lump sum 
which, and the sum advanced monthly for subsistence, they are snp|:)Osed to 
work out by their labour; and which, it is needless to say, ;'s never shown in the 
zammddrs'’ books as quite paid off.” These men,” he adds, ^Mive in the utmost 
squalor, with often not a sufSciency of even the most miserable food. A more 
Vretched proletariat it would be difficult to find in any country.” The «actual 
slaves, described by Buchanan as introduced from the east, were never probably 
found so far west as this district. They were chiefly Kurmis. Their thraldom 
W’as hereditary; they lived in their master’s house, and were not suffered to 
intermarry with free persons. Concubines who are virtually slaves are now per¬ 
haps, as then, imported from the hills for the harems of wealthy Miisalmaiis, 
-The beauty of the fair mountaineers is not unjustly prized by dwellers in dis¬ 
tricts adjoining the foot of the Himalaya. 

In 1863 Mr. Wynne drew up several elaborate and not uninteresting 
statements showing the income and outgoings of three different classes of 
cultivators. His calculations, now somewhat out of date, are too lengthy for- 
detailed reproduction here. They will be found in bis Kasulpur Settlement 
Report (pp. 41 to 47) ; and we need merely give their general results. His 
first statement shows us the cultivator in easy circumstances, tilling 30 
bighas with 5 ploughs, but saddled with a family of nine persons. Here the 
receipts were Rs. 476, the expenditure Es. 461, and the balance at the close 
of the year Rs. 15. The next picture is that of a small cultivator with a family 
of 5 persons, a holding of 6 bighas and one plough : the receipts in this case 
being lis. 98-8>0, the expenditure Rs. 95, and the balance Rs. 3-8-0. We 
are finally introduced to a professional ploughman whoso holding and family 
are the same as in the second example. His earnings are Rs. 59-6-0, hivS spend¬ 
ings Rs, 49-2-0, and his surplus at the end of the year Rs. 10-4-0. The two last 
classes of cultivators, when not occupied by their own fields, seek labour 
elsewhere. 

In considering the condition of the agriculturist we must not indeed 
forget that he can often eke out the profits of his 
scanty holding by some non-agricultural pursuit. 
He is often a fisherman or a currier as well as a husbandman. While his 
autumn crop is growing, watched by his old mother or his little boy, he 
te worfe^^o^ The wages which ho earns in this fashion, as 
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well as those which repay more shilled labonr, are shown in the following 
table. In it the present rates are compared with those of the Rebellion 


and another more recent year : 


Class of artisan or labourer. 

Average daily wages in 

1857. 

1867. 

1870. 





Annas. 

Annas. 

Annas, 

Porter or common labourer 

... 

»•« 

1 

o 

I to 2 accord* 







ing to age. 

Mason 

... 


... 

2| and 3 

4 j 

\ 8 to 5 

Carpenter ... 


.j. 


2^ and 3 

‘4 and 5 

3 to 5 

Blacksmith 



... 

2| and 3 

4 ’ 

3 to 5 

Scullion and torch-bearer f mash'ald/ii) 


4 

5 and 6 

4 to 5 

Utter-carriec 

... 

... 

... 

4 and 5 

6 

4 CO 6 

Sal tpetre-work er 



... 

2 

H 

2| to 3 

Potter 


• «« 

••• 

2 

3 

j 24 to 4 

I)ver^ 

... 

*•« 

... 

2 


1 see note. 

Tailor ... 

•• • 

• •• 

••• 

3 

4 

' 3 to 6 

Sawyer 

*«« 

... 

... 

2 

3 

i 32 

Confectioner 



... 

3 

8^ 

1 8 per maimd 







of sweetmeats. 

Metal-polisher 

... 

fmi 


2 

n 

3 to 4 

Saddle-maker 

... 

• « • 

... 

2 

n 

3 to 4 

Cotton-cleaner 

... 


... 

2 

n 

I per ser 





j 


cleaned. 

Metallurgist 

... 

»•« 

... 

i 4 

1 

j 4.1 

4 to 5 


But in the cases of day-latourers and perhaps of some few others these 
wages vary according to sex and age. Women get usually a quarter and boys 
a half less than men. In the wages^of some workmen are included what are 
really the profits of their fixed capital. Thus the ploughman who uses his own 
plough and cattle receives from four to six annas daily; while his ploughless 
brother of the same craft receives but from 1| to two rupees monthly. The 
reiiiuneration of the Sawaki ploughman, who gets a sort of retaining fee, is of 
course even less. But agricultural labourers of all sorts are as olten paid in 
kind as in cash. And whether paid in caA or in kind, their wages vary 
according to the process which they perform. The rate for watching, for 
instance, varies slightly from that for reaping. Reapers sometimes receive, 
instead of a daily wmge, a sixth share (hlidta) of the grain ; but from this share 
is of course deducted the amount of the advance which they have generally 
succeeded in getting. 

* Dyers are now described as paid by the yard, the rate varying according to the colour 
of the d.ye. ^But the more usual remuneration is a rate of 6 annas per foot sawn, and 

not a daily wage, 
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No excuse is needed for passing from wages to the kindred subject of food 
prices. The following table showS; for the same years 
fig the last, the prices of the principal corcals, millets 


and pulses :— 


Grain. 


Average weight pucchaseablc for one rupee iu 



1857. 

18h7. 

1870.’- 

Burley ^ 


Sets. 

28 

Sers. 

14 

Sera, 

26 to 22 | 

Small purple peas {Hrdo) ... 

• •• 

fw 

20 

20 

Arhar pulse ... ... 


24 

7 

1 4 1 

Jndr millet ... 

««« 

28 

17 

28J to ‘26-1 

Marm do. .•« • .•« 


30 1 

20 

24 to 29 1 

Coarse rice 

"" 1 

15 

10 

I8i to 20 • 


Jn an almost purely agricultural district like Basti grain-dealing and 
GrainUcnding, money- graia-londiiig are common forms of investment for 
lending, and interest. capital. Cultivators Iiorrow sc 3 ed from the village land¬ 

lord or corn-ohandlcr, repaying it in kind at harvest. The interest charged is 
nominally 25 per cent., but is really much more* Why it is so can bo host 
explained by a quotation from the Farukhabad notice. The lendor takes 
advantage of the natural fall in prities between the time of sowing, when they 
are highest, and of reaping, when they are lowest. The terms of the account 
are awstntely sliifted from kind to cash when grain is dear, and from cash to 
kind when it is cheap. Thus, if 10 sers of seed arc borrowed for the spring 
sowings in KArttik (October-Novembor), when the price is Hs. 4 per matmd 
of 40 sers, the lender’s books debit the borrower with Kc. 1. At the reapings 
in Bais^kli (April-May), when the markot-rato has fallen to (let us say) Us. 2 
the mannd, the cash-figure is reconverted to grain, and the del)t apjxuira as 90 
sers. Interest is now added at the rate of 25 per cent., whitdi raises tlie sum 
to 25 sors, As a matter of fact much more than l|* times the loan is 
repaid. In the extreme case just taken the debtor returns 2|fold.” lJut for 
further details concerning the sharp practice of grain-lenders the render is 
referred to the Farukhabad notice itself, to the Bareilly notice, atul to Blr. 
Beames’ note on Bkdr in his edition of Sir Henry Elliot’s Glcmarj/,^ 

1 As during fche early part of 1879 prioes hud not altogethor renovorod from the irUliionco 
ot latnineiu 1877-78, it has been thought advisable to show those niLcm ouly which were pre- 
Talent from tlie beginning of June to the end of the year. To the prici'H here given nniy Ikj 
added those of wheat, 15 to 10 sers ; gram, 16 to ; and kod&n millet, 1S| to 24. On tiic last- 
hamed grain, which if taken in Butficient quantity ban intoxicating or poisoiiona the 

half-famished population of 1878 are said to have recovered their strengtli. l^or in the 
autumn of that year the kodon crop was unusually abundant. 2 gee (iazr, Vll, 124-26 t 

Y., 684-36 j and Beames’If m 
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Tlie classes who lend money are much the same as those who lend grain ; 
but amongst landlord usurers Brahmans are especially conspicuous. Of large 
houses which confine their business solely to banking and money-lending there 
are few. When cheap ornaments are offered as security but half their raltie 
is lent; and if interest is charged, the rate varies from 12 to 18 per cent, yearlv, 
according to the magnitude or pettiness of the transaction. "When merely 
personal security is given, the interest rises from 16 to 37 percent; but if the 
bcrrower be a bankerj with whom the lender has frequent dealings, as little as 
from 6 to 9 per cent, is charged. Sere as everywhere, however, money is 
easily obtained only by those who want it least. Except to a wealthy firm, 
it is never lent on purely personal security. By others valuable jewels must be 
pledged or their lands mortgaged. In the former case from 6 to 18 per cent, 
interest is charged; in thelatter from 9. to 18 percent As received by the borrower, 
the Iqan is often less than its nominal amount. When large sums are lent, the 
usurer first deducts 5 per cent, by virtue of what is called his /mi/c palirdwa, that 
is, perhaps, his preliminary right. Similarly, when small ornaments are pawned, 
one anna in the rupee is retained by thepawmee as hahk clihota or ^Mittle right.’’ 
Little right, indeed I the reader may exclaim.. But it is only fair to mention that 
when such deductions are made the interest charged is less. 

When not invested in grain-dealing or usury, money seeks to multiply 
itself in land. Thus laid out it is expected to yield from 6 to 12 per cent, 
yearly- But it is from the safety rather than the profit of such investments 
that estates are purchased. 

The openings for the speculator are indeed extremely few. Manufactures 

exist, but they are of the usual half agricultural 
Mamifactares. ^ i i x i • t 

description. Such is the sugar industry, which 

so far as the processes employed are concerned, has been described in the 

Budaun notice.^ But to the technical terms connected with the sugar-mill the 

following may be added. The hole through which the expressed juice 

escapes from the bottom of the mill is called holliani ; the wooden or earthen 

cnp'wdtli which it is ladled into the cauldron, mika ; the cauldron itself kardh; 

the wooden instrument wherewith the syrup is extracted from the cauldron, 

khdri^ and the wooden vessel wherewith it is ladled into another cauldron, ddh ; 

the iron skimmer with which the surface of the boiling juice is cleared, ,* 

tlie round flattisb and eartlieu cooIing-paii, cJiah j and the iion vessel which 

transfers to it the hot syrup, Connected with sugar are sweetmeats, 

l Oftyr V 83-84 ^ For otlier terras connected with tlie siiRrar-mill, and for equival¬ 
ents of these?see Oazr., V, 83 (Hndaun) ; 63-i CCareilly) ; supra, 412-13 (Gorakhpur) ; 

and Gazr., VU,, 39-4U(irarukhabad). 
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which to supply the local demand are concocted in cloying profusion. The 
manufacture of salt is as elsewhere prohibited, but considerable quantities 
of saltpetre are prepared by the Xjunia, Numa, or iifonera caste. Coarse cloth^ 
coarse pottery, and neat though simple vessels of the baser metals are made in 
the few small towns and the larger villages. If charcoal-burning and hide¬ 
curing rise to the dignity of manufactures, both must be mentioned. In Basti and 
Northern India generally the carpenter is still what his name once implied, u 
Cartwright.^ The principal products of his craft are wagons, ploughs and 
other agricultural apparatus. On the hanks of the Bapti and Gh&gra are 
constructed a few clinker-built boats and barges. The method of building is 
perLaps.peculiar to India. The prow and stern are exactly similar, and shall 
therefore be called the two ends. These ends and the bottom of the vessel 
are put together on the ground, in one flat piece, thus :— 



The ends are then bent up like those of a bow, being ke])t in that position 
by props; while the bottom is retained in its original flatness by weights. 
Next the sides are added ; and our bow being now ponnunontly strung, the 
props are removed. A few ribs are afterwards inserted for the sake of strength, 
but the vessel has no keel. 

It is probable that, with the exception of .sugar, fow of tho imumractures 
just mentioned are exported. Tho exports of Basti 
arc limited chiofly to agricultural raw produce, a term 
in which unrefined sugar is included; and unrefined sugar, it should be 
explained, is sugar whose treacle has not boon removed by pro.ssirtg or 
straining. These agricultural exports find their way down-country by river 
to the marts of Gorakhpur and Bengal. Tho primtipal ittiports are tlio raw- 
cotton, cotton-stuffs, and salt sent by road from Cawnpore through Fuizabad ; 
the metal vessels and stone shipped by river from Benares and Mirzitpur; and 
the spices, drugs, iron and timber of Nep&l, which travel by both road and river. 
Troceeding from this general statement to details, we may classify the 
^ JLat. from a (iiu't or chariut. 
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commerce of Basti as external and internal^ as trade with places outside the 
district and trade within the district itself. 

The external trade, again, divides itself into trade with places outside British 
External commerce; (a) territory and trade with British territory itself. Let us 
foreign. begin with the foreign commerce. Until 1856 Basti 

was bounded on three of its four sides by native states, and tbe result was no 
Obstacles by which it slight check on trade. The cotton and other merohan- 
was and is impeded. western districts found the direct route to Basti , 

and Nepal practically closed. To avoid the exactions of Oudh, a wide detour 
through Jaiinpur and Azaingarh was inevitable. Nor could river traffic attain 
its present development. The Oudh landholders levied harassing tolls on vessels 
passing up and down the Ghagra. The annexation of Oudh introduced free- 
trade on the southern and western frontiers But on the northern Nepdl still 
imposes certain restrictions on the natural course of commerce. 

These restrictions are both direct and indirect. There are orders forbid¬ 
ding the passage of merchandise except by specified routes, and there is an 
objectionable system of taxing traders. The bulk of the traffic wending to and 
from Basti must pass through certain Nepalese marts lying between our frontier 
and the foot of the hills. These are Sirsewa, Bahadurganj, and Captainganj, ati 
in that Shitir^j district which once formed a part of Gorakhpur-Basti. The two 
last are certainly modern foundations, being named respectively after the late 
Sir Jang Bahadur and one of those captains who in the Nepalese army command 
battalions. At Bahadurganj is quartered during the trading season a militar}'^ 
force; and from this place probably are detached the patrols that watch the 
Basti border. An old mart further to the east, in what was once Gorakhpur, 
is Butwal. Through these towns is forced every form of Nepdlese export 
except fragrant resins (dk'ip),^ bankas grass, rongh wood, grain, and clarified 
butter. But the tariff of exempted articles varies from place to place; and 
even for exempted articles a customs pass is required. The patrols prevent 
other commodities from passing the frontier except through the fevoured depots. 

If a British subject is caught crossing the border with prohibited goods, those 
goods are confiscated. A Nepalese trader stopped under similar circumstances 
not only loses his wares but is turned back. Hence perhaps the common belief 
that Nepdlese subjects are forbidden to enter our territory. 

The trade of the privileged towns is almost wholly in the hands of a few 
British subjects who have settled there as shopkeepers. They buy goods which 

i Tbe term dhup is applied also to tbe wood, imported ia small quantit*es. of tbe Juniperus 
excelsa, or pencil cedar. Dhup simply means, in fact, any fragrant fumigant used as iacenae; 
and to this use. the wood just meritioned is sometimes applied. 
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itinerant hucksters {balpdri) bring from British India, and soil these again to 
the hillnien. Conversely, they buy from the liillnien and sell to hucksters who 
are returning to this district. To take shops in the Nepalese marts these 
British subjects are practically forced by the fact that, if they do not, their 
merchandise is taxed at a rate about 25 per cent, higher. The Biskohar 
traders, most of them engaged in the Nepal business, are said to complain 
bitterly of this regulation. If we may believe report,” writes Mr. Fuller,^ 
the residence of the richer traders is rather enforced by official pressure 
than tempted by benefits.” The so-called residents retire to British territory 
during the rains, when the malarious marts of the Nepalese Tardi are deserted. 
It may be urged that they need not return to Nopal unless they please. But 
if they went not thither their occupation would be gone. 

The prime object of these vexatious restrictions would seem to be tlie 
enrichment of the Nepalese depots at the expense of the British frontier 
towns. The latter, the natural and perennial centres of trade, liave undoubt¬ 
edly suffered. Though larger than when the Nepal marts were first estab¬ 
lished, and all exports from them to British dominions forbidden under pain of 
doath,^ the business of Biskohar has greatly declined. But those Ncpdl marts, 
which are uninhabitable for a third of the year, cannot hope for any really 
corresponding gain. X second reason which perhnps forces traffic througlt 
them is, perhaps, the easier collection of the customs dues. In the same man¬ 
ner, it may bo urged, and in a British municipality, imports must pass certain 
octroi outposts. In the.sG Nopfileso towns customs duos aro oortainly levied ; 
and it is a matter of regret that they are not levied by less uncertain methods. 
They are assessed in some cases on the load, in otliers on the weight, now on 
number and then on the value. The rate of taxation per maund, so far as can 
be gathered from Basti traders, i.s for the salt, sugar, potatoes, and tobacco 
imported into Nepal, annas 4, 4,10, and 4 resi)ectively ; for tbo exported carda- 
mums and turmeric Us. 5 and He. If. But the taxes are fa.rmo(l out to con¬ 
tractors and differ on the frontiers of different districts. All that is certain 
about them is their iincertaiuty ; and their very arbitrary nature must have a 
rather discouraging effect on trade. Besides customs Julies an octroi is some¬ 
times levied on imports, while another impost known as khuit is taken from 
non-i'esident traders. 

A British trader,” reckons Mr. Fuller, taking 100 maunds of coarse 

{gm) to the Captainganj bdzar wilj have to pay the Ibllowing taxes- 

HU whose al)le report on the Foreign trade of these i>royinceB (3877-78) mo-st of the 
tou liere given has been gathered. ^ Oomkhpur-Banti Svttkment Heportj II,, 70. 
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The value of a inaund of giir is assumed to be Rs. 7, and the 100 maunds is 
presumed to be laden on 50 bullocks 

Ks a. p. Bs. a. p. 

Customs at 0 o 9 per rupee of value ... 32 13 0 

Khunt at ... ... 0 2 0 per bullock ... ... 6 4 0 

octroi (if paid) at-J^th of total value ... ... 26 14 9 

Total ... 65 15 9 

On his entry to a municipality in the North-Western Provinces he will 
not, as a rule, be taxed more than Rs. 12J, at the rate of 2 annas a maund* 
But it is not so miieh the ammint levied by Nepal that appears to be complained 
of as the manner in which it is levied. It is much to be wished that a fixed 
tariff of duties were published which would enable a trader to calculate with 
some certainty the profits of a venture, and give some basis on which illegal 
exactions could be complained of.” 

From the restrictions on the Nepal trade to the Nepal trade itself. Tlie 
Routes to aud from Ne- principal road-routes by which this enters Basti 
are: (1) from Sirsewa, Babadurganj, and Captainganj, 
by way of Marni in the north-west corner of the district or of Kakralughat on 
the Banganga, above that river’s junction witli the Rapti; (2) from Biitwal, 
vid Lautan or Uska. But most of the roads are little better than cart-tracks, 
and degenerate into such after crossing the Nepal border. The produce of the 
Nepal Tarai enters the district by numberless by-paths or by no path at all. 
River-routes are provided by the Banganga and Dhamela; but also, though 
not directly with this district, by the Hapti and other affluents of the Ghdgra. 

and registration of traffic Five posts of the Agriculture and Commerce Depart- 
on those routes. ment register the traffic [lassing to or from Nepdl by 

road. One, at Mami, watches the trade with Babadurganj and Sirsewa ; a 
second at Kakrahigliat, that wending across the Banganga and Rapti; the 
third at Uska ; the fourth at Sohas on the Kurna near Uska ; and the fifth at 
Lautan, that which by several converging roads leaves or seeks Biitwal. The 
value of the traffic which during the financial year 1878-79 passed these posts 
may be thus shown ;— 



V’J>lue in r 

upees of traffio 

, 1878-79. 


Imports. 

Exports, i 

Tofoil. 

Marni ^ ... ••• 

Kakrahighat ... 

Uska 

Sohas 

Lautan ... ••• 

Rs. 

1,00 818 
47,089 
4,64,670 
20,048 
2,94,417 

lis. 

2.32,362 
33,249 
34.387 
/ ,386 
2.10,058 

Hs. 

3,33,170 

80,338 

4,98,967 

27,434 

6,04,475 

Total 

9,26,942 

5,17,432 

14,44,374 
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These returns are perhaps somewhat vitiated by the want of supervisiou 
and the unfitness, moral or mental, of the registering clerks. But "'whatever 
percentage of error they may contain, they do succeed in showing in broad 
lines of light and shade both the volume and the direction of exports and 
imports.”^ The great excess of imports over exports will at once be noticed. 
The balance against Basti seems to consist chiefly in the value of the imported 
grain and timber. The cash paid for these articles is apparently retained in 
Nep41, and not exchanged for British Indian commodities. 

The imports from Nep^il are of two classes : those which are allowed to enter 

^ the district direct from the Tarai, and those which 
Imports from Nepal. , i m t , . 

traverse or proceed trom the submontane marts. The 

Nepalese hills are not near enough to maintain any dived trade with Basti, or 

ratber their exports are unnaturally intercepted by the marts in question. The 

commodities supplied by the Tarai are chiefly confined to nnlmsked rice and 

wheat ; but barley and millets, gram and other pulses, are imported in more 

sparing quantities. The food thus in trod iieed is collectocl at Lautan, Uska, and 

Menbdawah Hence it is sent, if intended for Calcutta, down the'R^pti and the 

Ghfigra ; or if intended for consumption in these provinces, across the Ghagra 

to Tfinda and Faizabad. Clarified butter, also, is of course largely imported 

from so well known a cattle-breeding tract as the Tardi. 

But with the exception of this grain and this clarified butter almost all 

the Nepdlese imports reach our border through the towns lying between 

that border and the hills. The principal articles thus received are drnga, 

fibres and fibre manufactures, hides, iron, oilseeds, spices, and timber ; but 

to-this list likewise should be added clarified butter and grain. Some opiiun 

also is imported ; but as this must be contraband, the leas said about it the 

better. The drugs, of wdiich a large weight finds its way to Lautan, are nearly 

all non-intoxicating. They consist of ghurhach^ the root of a flag (^AGonin 

calamus) found in swampy places ; lodhj the bark of a forest-ti’ee {Sj/mj}locos 

racemosa); kaiphal, also the bark of a forest-tree (Alyrica sapida); kaftlia or terra 

japonica, the resin of the khair (Acacia Catechu); lobdu, hahroza or benzoin, the 

turpentine of the ehir pine (Pinus longifolia); hardy the gum of the ssil 

{Shorea robusia); majUh or Indian madder, the root of the small plant known as 

Ihibia cordifolia; ddl hard, ihe yellow wmod of the hill berberry (Berheris 

Lyclum); chdh, the berries of creeping plants of different species and the Piper 

I kakra singi, i]io horn (sing) like galls of the wil'd shrub called 

^ The (luotation is from a letter (1880) by Mr. Buck, the Director of Agriculture aud Cmh- 
erce. ^Called also rdl^i.e. the gum par excellence; aud dhOp or dhuua, i. «, t/te 

migaut* 
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mccedanea; kumkmn^ the young leaves of a genus named DidymocaT pus; 
cMraitayihQ well-known liver medicine decocted from various species of Ophelia; 
pakhdnbedy the rhizome of Saxifraga ligidata ; nirbisi or jadwdr^ and atis^ the 
roots of different species of Aconitum ; with bikhman and singia^ whose aconite 
origin is less certain. These drugs are used chiefly for medicinal and veteri¬ 
nary purposes ; but we cannot huger further to describe their exact uses. An 
interesting note on the subject was contributed by Mr. J. Hooper, C.S., to the 
Agriculture and Commerce report for 1878-79. Mr. Hooper adds some 
half dozen other drugs whose botanical species he was unable to identify. 
The demand for such articles, chiefly spontaneous forest produce, surprises 
the inhabitants of the wild and wooded Nepalese hills. The Biskohar 
traders,” they exclaim, are a strange folk, who give silver in exchange 
for sticks and leaves/’ One curious fact connected with the import of 
catechu and some other resins is that, in places where they are taxed at 
all, women and children are allowed to carry them across the frontier 
untaxed. 

The fibres are those of the plant known as lariasan {Crotolaria junced) and 
of the grasses bhanj and bankas (Spodiepogon angustifolium)} The fibre 
manufactures are coarse jute sacks and coarse hemp cloth or matting {bhangra, 
bhangela)} The alternative terma cloth or matting” rightly express the 
2 :reat differences in the texture of this fabric. It is sometimes a coarse loose 
sacking; sometimes a compact wearing material; but in both cases of great 
strength and durability. Another stuff bearing the same name, with pua or 
alio prefixed, is made from the fibre of a plant called chabu shishan” {Maoutia 
pupa). This pua bhangra is finer, softer to the touch, and of a rather darker 
colour than the ordinary bhangra. The chief Basti mart for these fibre manu¬ 
factures is Uska. 

Nepalese hides and horns are imported in small quantities only. The iron 
is introduced in the form of either pig-iron or manufactured tools, such as 
pick-axe heads. But the import is decreasing in favour of the cheaper and 
better European article. The import of uncoined copper, though allowed 
in Buchanan’s time, is now forbidden, being punished by the confiscation 
of the contraband metal. It is the not unreasonable conclusion of the 
Nep41 Government that the less raw copper is exported, the more coined 
copper will find its way into Hindustan. The coppers known throughout 
these provinces as Gorakhpuri pice” are largely coined at Tansen in the 
Palpa district, and largely imported into British India. The oilseeds are 

1 This identification was made at Kew. ® Erom bhang^ the intoxicating -vvild hemp. 
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cliieflj linseed, rape {sar&on)^ mustard (mi), and sesaranm {til). The linseed 
seems as a rule to seek Lautan, the mustard Uska. A large quantity 
of these oilseeds finds its way down the Rapti and the Gb^gra to Cal¬ 
cutta. 

The principal spice is turmeric, used in cookery as well as dyeing. The 
Nepalese plant has a shorter, rounder, and yellower root than the variety 
known to the inarkefc-gardeners of the plains. Next to turmeric stand tejpat, 
the leaf of the cinnamon tree [Ginnamonum tarnala) ; and timury the aromatic 
berry of a sliriib {Zanthoxplum alatum) found in the hills. The other spices are 
cinnamon itself, chillies, cardamnms, ginger, black-pepper, coriander-seed, the 
hill betel-nut, and tree-lichens of kinds {burlma). But the latter are used as a 
perfume rather than a spice. 

The timber which is the principal export of Nepal is for the most part 
floated ill logs down rivers such as the Rapti and the Dhamcla. But a little 
of it passes also by road, in the shape of axles, cart-wdieels, and other carpentry. 
The chief varieties are the woods of the sdl and dsna trees, both above men¬ 
tioned as indigenous in this district also. Sal forests are tlie only plantations 
which the Nepal Goveniraont takes any pains to preserve. But even sal trees 
are rather recklessly felled; and unless some restraint is put upon this practice, 
the timber imports must surely decrease., Sal logs are so heavy that, to keep 
them afloat on their way down-stream, they must be lashed to diig-out ” 


Exports from this district to Nepil must in most, if not all, cases pass through 
„ the Nepalese submontane towns. Chief amon^rst such 

Exports to Nepal. 

exports are cotton-twist, cotton-stuffs, cocoanuts, hard¬ 
ware, salt, sugar, and tobacco. Probably on account of its heavy transport 
expenses, raw-cotton is little exported. Being both forced tlirongli tlie towns 
just mentioned, the cotton manufactures and the sjiices from Nopal praoticully 
pay for one another. The former consist of a little country-spun yarn, a good 
deal of European piece-goods, and a far larger amount of native cotton. The 
European stuffs come chiefly rza Gorakhpur from Gliazipur; the little raw 
cotton and the country cloth from Faizabad or Tanda. The cocoanuts leave 
the district mainly by way of Kakrahigh4t, Hardly needful, perhaps, to note 


that they are a more re-exportation, which cannot bo produced in a country 
so far from the salt sea as Basti, The export of salt is incronsino*. But 


the Nepalese prefer the Tibetan to the Indian chloride, and excG]>t in 
times of mourning, when the former is forbidden, rarely use the latter. Very 
little refined sugar finds its way into Nepal. The exports, which adopt as 
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a rule tlie Kakraliighat route, consist cbiefly of unrefined varieties like 
molasses (shtra). 

The external trade •ivlth British territory may be iracle-ivith other districts 

Exteraal trade: (i^) with pronnces ; or with districts of other ladiati 

British territory. provinces; or even, through those other provinces^ 

with England itself. The commerce with other districts of these provu'aces m 
of course the most important, but for the purposes of this notice need not be 
discussed as apart from the other two trades just mentioned. Materials, in-, 
deed, for any such separate treatment are wanting. In Basti the Department of 
Agriculture and Commerce registers Nepalese traffic onlj.^ It may, however, 
be noted that the commodities exchanged between district and district in these 
provinces are chiefly limited to raw-produce—cotton, unrefined sugar, grahij 
oilseeds, and timber. Exchanged also are salt, iron, and tobacco ; but the two 
former come wholly, and the last partly, from other provinces or native states* 
The reason why imports and exports are chiefly unmanufactured is that 
the conditions and requirements of society are almost purely agriculturaL 
There are no great manuficturing centres. On entering a district raw 
produce finds a limited manufacture in some small country town, whence 
the manufactured article is distributed to the immediate neighbourhood 
only. 

The articles which Basti chiefly imports from British territory are raw- 
cotton, cotton-goods, and salt. Next, after a long in¬ 
terval, come metal vessels, stone, and the timber of 
Gorakhpur or Gonda; but these need not be further mentioned. Cotton, 
which prefers a dry soil and climate, cannot here be grown in sufficient quan¬ 
tities for home consumption. It must, therefore, be imported. Produced in 
Bnndelkhand and the Duab, it is collected in the great emporium of Cawnpore. 
Hence in a raw or manufactured form it is sent across the Ganges to Faiz- 
ahad or Tanda, and from these marts passes over to Basti. It travels mostly 
by road, eschewing as a rule the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. Of Euro¬ 
pean cotton-goods much comes from Calcutta and little from Bombay. The 
imports of piece *goods are ten ora dozen times as great as those of cotton- 
yarn. The principal distributing centre is Gluizipur, near the railway from 
Calcutta; and from Ghazipur these manufactures travel to Basti by way of 

* A since closed post at the Kuana-bridge near Bast! registered in IS78-T9 the traffic pas^ng 
along the Faizabad and ^fanda roads—that is a certain amount of the traffic with Otidh. jlhe 
value of the imports from Baizabad was returned as Ks. .3 24,838. and from 1 anda as Rs.5,16,5/3; 
total Rs. 5,41,411. The corresponding figures for the exports were^ towards Faizabad, Bs, 3,90,469; 
towards Tanda, Rs. 3,21,621; and total Rs. 7,12,090. 

90 
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Azamo'arli or Gorakhpur or both. Here as elsewhere in the JSTorth-Western 
Provinces the manufacture of salt is forbidden^ and that necessary is imported 
chiefly from Jodhpur and Jaipur in Eajputana. But rather more English saltj 
from Liverpool mA Calcutta^ is used in the Benares division than elsewhere. 
Though in British India Tibetan salt is untaxed and Indian salt taxed, little or 
none of the former ever reaches the plains. DifBculties of transport raise its 
price even in the hills to that of taxed salt % and to bring it further would not 
pay. 

The principal exports to British dominions are rice, wheat and other grains, 
sugar and oilseeds. Amongst minor exports may be 
Exports. mentioned opium, indigo, and clarified butter. Lac is 

collected in small quantities from the pipal and other trees, but in quantity so 
small that its import is more likely than its export. Owing to accidents of season 
the grain trade is liable to greater fluctuations than that of the exported sugar 
or the imported cotton. But as a rule Basti produces far more grain than it 
requires, and exports largely. Its surplus stocks pass across the Ghfigra to the 
entrepots of Jaunpur and Benares, or down the Ghagra and its tributaries to 
Calcutta. How large the grain traffic on the Ghagra is has been shown above.^ 
If uninfluenced by abnormal causes, the traffic in spring grains lasts from about 
the middle of April to about the middle of August; and of these vernal products 
wheat is of course the most important. The large wheat export from tliese provin¬ 
ces to England through Calcutta promised for a small time great prosperity to 
India. The famine prices of 1877-78 nipped it in the bud, and whether it wn'll 
live to flourish remains to be seen. But at present rates it pays better to keep 
corn in the country than to export it. The margin of profit, after sale in England, 
was never great. As compared with those of rice and wmeat, the other grain 
or pulse exports of Basti are small. They include joar millet, peas and 
gram. 

In the requirements of its growth sugar is the opposite of cotton. Flou¬ 
rishing in the damp soil and climate of Basti, where cotton pines, it is thence 
exported to the cotton districts. To Bengal, too, much finds its way. The ex¬ 
ports consist chiefly of unrefined varieties like compost (^wr), putri^ nib and 
molasses {sliira); but refined sugar leaves the district in no contemptible abun¬ 
dance. The same causes which render the district a productive field for sugar 
adapt it also to the growth of linseed. For its linseed, and not for its fibre, 
fiax is widely cultivated. The export of other oilseeds—mustard (rrfi), rape 
and mahua-berry {koendi), is comparatively small. Oilseeds are, as a 

IP.415. 
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rule, sent clown the ri\'ers to Calcutta. The minor exports need not detain us 
long. A Government monopoly, opium is exported only to the Government 
factory at Ghazipur. A small quantity of safflower and other dyes is transmitted 
to other districts of these provinces or Calcutta. The clarified butter exported 
from Basti is probably produced in the Nepal Tarai and re-exported. Tho 
principal producers of this commodity are, not the districts of the Benares divi¬ 
sion, but the Agra districts bordering the Jamna. The quantity produced in 
Basti itself is by reason of defective pasturage small. 

We now come to the second great class of trade, the internal commerce 
Internal trade; markets between places within Basti itself. This may be briefly 
and fairs. defined as the exchange of agricultural raw produce for 

coarse and primitive manufactures. The rustic brings his crops to the nearest 
market village or small town, bringing back cloth, metal vessels, or other simple 
necessaries. But his requirements are neither extensive nor expensive. His 
demand for manufactures falls short of his supply of grain, and he should 
therefore return with a cash balance. What becomes of this balance is an 
intricate question on which the village usurer could probably throw some 
light, 

In every parganah are several places where markets are held once weekly 
or oftener. More about these rural centres of commerce will be found in the 
town and parganah articles. Suffice it here to mention that the only mart with 
any real pretensions to a large business is Menhdawal. But a considerable 
trade is carried on at Baghnagar in Magbar, Bansi, Basti, Behva of Amorha, 
Bhanpur, Biskohar, Ohillia, Dubaulia, Domari%anj, Gaegliat, Ganeshpur of 
Nagar, Haraia, Hanumanganj of Magbar, Lautan, Mukhlispur of Mahauli, 
Nagar, and Uska. At many places holy festivals become the excuse for fairs 
which are really commercial rather than religious. Chief of such gatherings 
are those held in the end of October-November and the beginning of March- 
April at Sitarampur in Amorha. The first, called the Kdmki M Nihin^ has for 
its ostensible object ceremonial bathing in the Ghagra, and is attended by 
about 100,000 persons. The second, which takes place on the EAmnauami fes¬ 
tival, is attended by about 10,000. To the Aslmdn Bharat-hlidri fair, held in 
the end of Oetoher-November at Bhari of Eastilpur, are assigned 50,000 
visitors. At Jignan of Bansi, in the following month (November-December}, 
some 35,000 holiday-makers celebrated the betrothal and marriage of Eama 
(^Dhdnukjiig and Rdmhiydh). Attendances of 12,000, 11,000, and 10,000 res¬ 
pectively are ascribed to the gatherings assembled in March-April at Lulganj of 
Mahauli ( the MuMra ); at Amorha (the Rdmnkha) ; and at Sirsi of Amorha (th© 
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MakJiaiird). The Siiiurattrl fair held in February-Mareli at Tama of Maghar 
has about 9,000 ; the Bhadesarnaih held in the same month at Bhadesar of 
Bastij about 6;000 visitors. The same figime represents the numbers who 
assemble to celebrate the full-moon bathing’^ (Ashndn Pura7imdshi) at Kak- 
rahio-hat of Bansi in October-November; while about a thousand less meet at 
the ^^pond-bathing” {Ashndn Pohlira) held in the following month at Amauli- 
pur of Amorha. 

The minor gatherings are those held thrice yearly at Menhclawal and twice 
yearly at Bausi; the Shiiirattri at Katesarnathin Rasiilpur (February-March); 
the bathing-assemblages at Pachos and Panclol in Amorha (December-January 
and March-April); the f^te of Kabir at Maghar (December-January); and the 
PaMclevi at Alidapur of Bansi (March-April). Some further account of the 
principal fairs will be given in the articles on the towns, villages, and parganas 
where they take place. It will be seen that they are chiefly of Hindu origin ; 
but many are held also in honour of the rather mythical Muslim martyr Sayyid 
Salar, alias Bala Pir,^ alias Gbazi Miyan. None is deemed of sufScient size or 
turbulence to require the attendance of an additional police force. There is 
much sameness about the articles, often articles of luxury, exposed for sale at 
all. The commonest wares are cotton and woollen cloth, metal utensils, cutlery, 
rice and other grains, salt, spices, sugarcane, sweetmeats, toys, shoes, ornamental 
caps and cheap female ornaments. 

A corollary to the subject of commerce is that of weights and measures. 

These are in many respects peculiar. The Govern-^ 

Weights alia measures. 

meiit sev of 80 tolas or 2 Is ih avoirdupois is not m 
general use. The unit of weight is the copper coin called the Gorakhpuri or 
Biitwal pice, of which that ser contains 22^. Four of these pice=?l 
Seven or eight gandas=5l local ser crude” {kaoha)i 40 gandas=sl panseri^ 
which etpipoises 150 rupees; and 25 gaadas=?l local ser “mature” 
(jpaha). The weight known as the sel varies in practice from 22^ to 31| gan- 
das, according to the locality and the nature of the grain sold. But the sei pa^^ 
^MeUence, the sei by which the variations of other seis are measured, is a sei 
of white rice ; and this equals one local ser mature. Sixteen of these true seis 
*=1 mauiaud 16 manis —1 gon. But paddy or unhusked rice weighs about 
twice as much as husked or white rice ; and in measuring the former 8 seis 
only go to the mani. In this paddy weight 5 mauis==jl 77ia7i ; and this mau = 
48 Government sers. Neither man nor mani must be confused with the smaller 

title of Bala Fir or High Saint is bestowed also on other persons, such as Shaikh Kabii)’ 
of Kanauj. The latter is liot, howeyery to be confused with the greater liabir whose shrine may 
e&een at Maghar, 
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and rarer weight known as mdna. The mana equals 6| gandas only ; or, in 
other words, 4 manas = l local ser mature- 

So greatly do the customary standards differ from mart to mart that the 
above remarks must be taken as general only. In the present backward com¬ 
mercial state of the district and the provinces, the want of uniformity matters 
perhaps but little. So long as the people prefer this confusion of w^eights, the 
interference of the legislature would be undesirable ; and before such interfer¬ 
ence becomes urgent, the extension of trade and communications will probably 
have rendered local measures almost as extinct as they are in England.^ Mean¬ 
while it is needless to ask the question whether the State should not assert tho 
exclusive right of making weights as it does of coining money. It is always 
open to a purchaser to claim measurement by Government weight, just as it is 
always open to the seller to claim payment in legal tender instead of Nepalese 
pice. Government weights are kept at all tahsildars^ offices ; and to these 
offices weights professing to represent Government standards can always be 
brought for verification and stamping. 

The crude ser is prevalent chiefly in the southern parganas, where the sel is 
not used. But, as might be expected from its rice origin, the latter weight is 
universal in the rice-bearing north-country. The mature ser is in vogue all 
over the district. When collected into heaps on the threshing-floor, grain is 
sometimes measured by a standard of capacity called pdthi. The weight 
of a pdthi varies in different villages from about 1 to about If Govern¬ 
ment maunds. Like the mani, the pathi is familiar in the hill-country south 
of the Ganges plain.^ Ordinary scales are called fardzu; goldsmiths’ scales, 
hdnta; giant scales for weighing sacks, rdtul; and balances for weighing 
wood, tah Weights, made as elsewhere of iron or stone, are named bdnt and 
batkara. 

For measures of length and area an unit is supplied by the hdili or cubit. 

Measures of leugfcli and The values of this standard differ in different parganas ; 

but were sanctioned by the old Oudh Government and 
have been adopted by our own. They are as follows : —In Bansi, Easulpur, 
and Binayakpur, 22*7 inches ; in Amorha, 20-6 ; in Nagar and Basti, 20*9 ; in 
Maghar, 21*4 ; and in Mahauli, 21*3. From the cubit upwards, the table is 
everywhere uniform. Five cubits=»l latta and 20 lattas = 1 jarib. The square 
of the latta is called cZ/iwr or bisiudnsi; that of the jarib a bigha ; and every- 

1 The death-blow to purely local standards was in that country given by the Imperial Weights 
and Measures Act, which, passed-in 1824, came into force on the 1st January, 1826* ^ The 

niani in Bundelkhand and the Central Trovinces j the i^atha or pathi in Chutia Kagpur and 
BouLh Mirzapur. 
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where 20 dbiirs = 1 or hiswa, while a bigha contains 20 dhais. But as 
the cubit varies, the uniformity of all these other measures is of course an 
uniformity in name only. The relative values of the bigha and the acre differ 
from parganah to pargauah thus :— 


Pargana. 

Measure of Goy- 
ernnient bigha in 
square yards. 

Number of bigbas 
to the acre. 

Bigha wliat deci¬ 
mal fraction of 
the acre. 

Bansi, Basulpur, and Binayakpur 

3,976 

1*2173 + 

•8214 

Nagarand Basti 

3,403 

] 4222 + 

•7031 

Amorha ••• 

1,179 

4 1051 + 

•2435 

Maghar 

3,533 

1*3700 

'7300 

Maliauli t.. 

3,600 

1*3828 + 

•7*231 


But besides these ofScial or mature (paka) standards, there are many others 
known as crude {haoJia). The average value of the crude hath is about 20 
inches. Three hdths = l rassi or latta of 5 feet. The squai'e of 5 rassis is 
called a mandi ; while 24 inandis make a bigha of about 1,666'5 yards 
English. The native yard or gaz varies everywhere. In the south it ^ is 
a few inches shorter, in the north about 4 inches longer than the English yard ; 
while at B4nsi it attains the monstrous length of 3 feet 7^ inches. But a table 
showing all these crude measures would probably fill volumes. Mr. Wynne 
mentions that almost every landholder in Easulpur has his own mandi ; 
while at the fairs at BhSri and Katesarndth every trader has his own gaz. 
The term mandi is in navvy’s w'ork sometimes applied to the Government 
biswa. 

In the coinage of Basti there is nothing peculiar, for the wide currency of 
District receipts and ex- Nepdlese coppers oan hardly be called a peculiarity, 
penditure. ^ letter in the Board’s Eecords for 1802 shows that 

there were then current seven different kinds of rupees. Taking the Lucknow 
coin and the figure 100 as its standard, it places the value of the Benares 
rupee somewhat above that par ; those of the Moti Shdhi, Ganbar Shahi, and 
Muhammad Shdhi between 96 and 97; and that of the Rikabi above 91. The 
Moti Shdhi is said to derive its name from the same Scotch officer (Mr. 
Ahmuty) as Motfganj of Allahabad. The seventh rupee mentioned is the 
Gropal Shdhi; and Buchanan notes in 1813 the occasional use of others from 
the Calcutta, Murshidabad, and Farukhabad mints. But it may be doubted 
whether the keenest numismatist could now collect many specimens of these 
coins in Basti. The only rupees in general circulation are those of the 
modern British Government. And in British Government rupees the district 
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income and expenditure for two out of the past ten years may be shown 
thus 


Receipts. 

1872-73. 

1879-80. 

Expenditure. 

1872-73. 

1879-80. 



Rs. 

Rs. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Land revenue 

... 

13,37,653 

13,35,571 

Revenue charges 


66,464 

1,76,810 

Stamps 

... 

60,840 

81,851 

Excise (including opium) 

... 

1.342 

1,373 

Medical receipts (law and 



Assessed taxes 


144 

47 

justice) 

... 

7,682 

11,179 

Stamps 


1.235 

1,050 

Police 


373 

6,823 

Judicial charges 

... 

35,778 

26,559 

Public works 


16,023 

26,652 

Police, district and rural 

... 

1,16,654 

1,33,195 

Income and license taxes 


16,750 

16,711 

Public works 

... 

76,304 

28,860 

Local funds 


2,38,880 

7.048 

Provincial and local funds 


4,32,646 

10,625 

Post-office 


7,207 

23,794 

Post-office 


7,679 

15,417 

Medical 


r*r 

9i 

Medical 


4,150 

12,647 

Educational 


262 

137 

Educational 

*•« 

3,100 

18,693 

Excise 

... 

23,592 

39,006 

Cash and transfer remittances. 

7,46,716 

8,25,000 

Cash transfer remittances, 

34,280 

1,41,900 

Transfer receipts and money 



Transfer receipts 

... 

22,517 

6,419 

orders. 


2,869 

9,133 

Money orders 

... 

26,479 

44,477 

Municipal funds 

... 

6,606 

1,695 

Municipal funds 

... 

4,140 

1,975 

Advances recoverable 

... 

225 

669 

Recoveries 

... 

404 

1,067 

Pensions 

... 

1,213 

1,641 

Rates and taxes 

... 

Included 

2,50,086 

Ledger and savings-b a n k 





in Local 


deposits. 


... 

2,033 



Funds. 


Miscellaneous 


1,110 

2,382 

Ledger and savings-bank 



Jail 


15,43l> 

17,607 

deposits 



10,492 

Registration 


3.572 

2,772 

Miscellaneous 


4,580 

6,857 

Deposits 


62,358 

1,26,037 

Jail 

... 

... 

4,324 

Malikana^ 


18,476 

11,417 

Registration 

... 

8,041 

9,914 

Military 


1,700 

658 

Deposits 


66,762 

1,45,663 

Interest and refund. Famine... 







Relief works (famine charges), 


5,223 

Total 


18,64,456 

21,71,928 

Total 

... 

12,79,126 

14,24,977 


Several items of this account will be none the worse for explanation. 


House-tax towus. 


There is no municipality in Basti. But the so-called 
municipal funds are collected and disbursed chiefly 
on police, public works and conservancy, in the towns of Menhdawal and 
Biskohar. Here, under Act XX. of 1856, a house-tax is levied on well-to-do 
residents. Though superintended by the Magistrate-Collector, its assessment 
is in the first instance effected by a committee {panchdyat) representing the 
townspeople. Until a few years ago there were as many as a dozen house- 
tax towns in Basti. The income and outlay of the two that remain wall be 


detailed in their Gazetteer articles. 

The income-tax was abolished in 1872; and the above account, which 

begins with ApriP of that year, shows not the receipts 

Income and license tax. „ ^ i a i j? 

for a perfect twelve-month. As an example, then, of 

what could be realized under this head, let us take 1870-71. In that year, 


1 Allowances made to owners of sequestrated estates, 2 Jq as in England, the 

financial year begins on the ist April, 
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nndei- the Act of 1870, the tax was assessed at the rate of six pies in the rupee on 
all profits exceeding Rs. 500 yearly. The actual assessment amounted, for the 
whole district, toRs. 59,496. Therewere844iaeomesof between Rs. 500 and 750 
per annum ; 267 of between Rs, 750 and 1,000 ; 184 of between Rs. 1,000 and 
1,500; 65 of between Rs. 1,500 and 2,000; 108 of between Rs. 2,000 and 10,000 ; 
and 9 of between 10,000 and 100,000. The total number of persons assessed 
was therefore 1,477. The license-tax, imposed by Act VIII. of 1877, yielded 
in 1878-79 and 1879-80 returns of Rs. 17,198 and Rs. 16,711 respectively. 

Excise isdevied tinder Act X. of 1871. At the close of the year 1879-80 
^ ^ the district contained 147 shops for the sale of native 

liquor, but none for the sale of English spirituous 
drinks. There were working 5 licensed stills ; and 18,566 gallons of liquor 
were issued. The following table will show that the receipts of late years have, 
though liable to great fluctuations, been on the whole progressive :— 


Year. 

Still. 

head 

duty. 

1 i 

Dis¬ 
tillery 
fees, j 

Fees for I 
license | 
to sell 
English 
liquor. 

Drugs. 

Madak 

and 

chdndu. 

Tdri. 

Opium. 

Fines 

and 

miscel¬ 

lane¬ 

ous. 

Gross 

receipts. 

Gross 

charges. 

Net 

re¬ 

ceipts. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. ! 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1872-7a 

10,609 

14 

8,898 

4,600 

100 

6,969 

123 


62,213 

1,274 

23,939 

187a-74 

6.496 

12 

8,263 

4,500 

360 

3,307 

96 

66 

16,900 

1,533 

16,367 

1874-76 

6,891 

13 

8,914 

2,528 

361 

4,632 

114 

2 

18,456 

2,745 

15,710 

1876-76 

14,726 

17 

6,079 

2,344 

208 

4,7t6 

168 

».* 

48,307 

2,064 

26,253 

1876-77 

14,841 

12 

6,338 

3,€00 

160 

4,699 

96 

1 

28,137 

1,945 

26,192 


Struck on these five years, therefore, the average of the net receipts is about 
Rs. 21,492 yearly. 

Stamp duties are collected under the Stamp Act (L of 1879/ and Court-fees 
Act (VIL of 1870). The following table shows, for 
the same period as the last, the revenue and charges 

under this head :— 


Year. 

ffundi and 
adhesive 
stamps. 

Blue-and- 

black 

document 

stamps. 

Court-fee 

stamps. 

Duties and 
penalties 
realized. 

1 

Total 

receipts. 

Gross 

charges. 

Net 

receipts* 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Bs, 

Ra. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1872-73 

4i2 

21,280 

29,009 

64 

50,706 

X,968 

49,737 

1873-74 ... 

371 

22,851 

38,361 

75 

6t,6i8 

1,815 

69,833 

1874-76 

466 

20,887 

35,806 

60 

67,409 

1,353 

66,066 

1875-76 

609 

18,696 

38,279 

291 

67,674 

1,503 

56,171 

1876-77 

; 724 

20,146 

40,460 

29 

61,368 

1,667 

69,701 

1 


^ This Act has lately superseded that (XVXh)ot 1869.. 
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The average net receipts may therefore be set down as about Es. 56,099 
yearly. 

The details of registration receipts may be shown for a third year not men- 

Registration tioned in the above general table of income and espen« 

diture. In 1876-77 fees to the amount of Rs. 7,872 
were realized on the 3,350 documents registered under the Registration Act 
(VIIL of 1871). The expenses of establishment and other charges reached 
during the same year the sum of Rs. 2,772. The total value of all property 
affected by registered documents was returned as Es. 13,20,931, of which 
Es. 11,86,800 represented immoveable and the remainder moveable property. 

Under the head of judicial expenditure we may note the results usually 

, attained for the money, or in other words the number 

Judicial expenditure. . , t m i • 

01 cases usually tried in the year. Tried by Grmnoal 

Courts in 1878-79 were 2,900 ; by Civil Courts, 1,664; and by Revenue 

Courts, 804. 

The medical charges are in great part those incurred at the one central and 

Medical cliarges and fhe three branch dispensaries. The first is at Basti ; 
sanitary stafcisfucs. three latter being situated at Birdpur, Bansi, and 

Menhdawal respectively. At these institutions eases are treated and medicines 
dispensed by native doctors, under the geneml supervision of the Civil Sur¬ 
geon. The diseases which most often call for treatment, all more or less ende¬ 
mic, are as follow:—intermittent and simple fevers, small-pox, rheumatism, 
indigestion, dysentery, diarrhoea, cholera, bronchitis, inflammation of the lungs, 
plenritis, consumption, anemia, dropsy, leprosy and other skin diseases 
(shingles, scabies, impetigo, &c.}, mumps, liver and spleen complaints, para¬ 
lysis, stone in the bladder, and goitre. 

Basti,” writes Dr. Kelly, is peculiarly damp and relaxing. That part 
towards th® north, known as the Tar4i, has a malarious climate ; and the 
natives suffer largely from intermittent fever,^ which may be considered the 
most prevalent disease. The inhabitants generally are poor, badly fed and 
clothed, and being exposed under such conditions to noxious climatic influ¬ 
ences, readily succumb to disease. Enlargements of the spleen are very 
common as the result of repeated attacks of ague. Very little has been done 
towards improving the drainage of swamps in the district. But the cutting of 

^ Speakine of these fevers, Dr. Buchanan writes: “Some of a slight nature are called 
®col(l and hot’ {s'lrdi-garmi")^ and require little attention. The people allege that they are 
also liable to slight febrile attacks if they omit for some days to eat before 10 o’clock^ in the 
forenoon, especially near the equinoxes. This kind of coDipiaint is called kharai^ and is 
accompained by head-ache and bleeding at the nose. ’ 

91 
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forests and increased cultivation liave done much towards ameliorating the 
prevalence of disease. 

There has been a yearly epidemic of cholera for some time past. Cholera 
invariably appears at the commencement of the hot season and disappears soon 
after the setfcing-in of the rains. Its character is that of Asiatic cholera. Mala¬ 
ria, insufficient food and clothing, are amongst the chief causes to which its 
presence may be attributed. It attacks the poorer classes in large numbers* 
It is impossible to give any idea of tbemi^ of mortality. The deaths reported 
■ as from cholera are not to be depended upon. Little attention is, in my opinion, 
paid to the cause of death by goraits (village-watchmen, whose duty it is to 
report deaths). My native doctors have frequently' visited villages where 
cholera w’as reported, and on arrival w’ere shown cases of fevers, simple diar¬ 
rhoea, and dysentery. . 

Small-pox also is annually epidemic, and is likely to remain so until 
Small-pox and vaccina- natives entertain less aversion to vaccination. The 
mortality under this disease is, I believe, small, but 
I can give no data. It is not reported like cholera ; nor will the inhabi¬ 
tants, as a rule, accept of any treatment for it. It is most prevalent in March, 
April, and May, but it is also present in the winter months.” 

Vaccination is, however, increasing. In Buchanan’s time it was unknown. 
But in 1874-75 as many as 4,815 out of 5,778 operations performed by the 
Government vaccinators w^ere successful; in 1875-71) as many as 28,787 out 
of 29,264 ; 9,455 out of 10,504 in 1876-77 ; 10,170 out of 10,985 in 1877-78 ; 
and in 1878-79, 11,014 out of 11,672. Inoculation is less common than 
elsewhere owing, according to Buchanan, to the extreme views wdiich the 
Muslim inhabitants entertain on the subject of predestination. 

After Dr. Kelly’s remarks the following figures, showing for five years tho 
principal causes of mortality, must be taken cim grano :— 


Year, 

Yever, 

Small¬ 

pox. 

Bowel 

com¬ 

plaint. 

Cholera. 

Other 

causes. 

Total. 

Proportiou 
of deaths 
to 1,000 of 
population. 

im ... 

1876 ... 

1876 ... 

1877 

1878 ... 

*«• 

13,787 
12,978 
20, 2S 
25, i 45 
5j,8d5 

2,132 

418 

1.004 

39 

311 

679 

672 

706 

696 

1,351 

964 

4,028 

2,388 

5,296 

568 

2,068 
1,982 
2,7 4 
5,827 
: 8,520 

i 9,475 
20,022 

27 264 
37,003 
62,416 

13*22 

13'59 

1B*78 

26U2 

42-37 

Average 


24,828 

780 

760 

2,6^8 

4,227 

33,286 

S2*66 
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Natire medicines. 


The treatment adopted by private native practitioners (kahirdj) is allopathic. 

But, though thus far in accord with the bulk of 
European opinion, these gentlemen hold somewhat 
singular beliefs as to the origin of disease. All maladies are assigned 
to one or more of four predisposing causes, viz., excess of air (hdth\ bile 
or heat {pit), mucus {kaph} and cold {dt). All save perhaps a dozen 
of the native drugs mentioned in the Etawa, Cawnpore, and Gorakhpur 
notices^ are procurable also in this district. But Dr. Kelly adds the follow¬ 
ing. Eemain to be added in some cases their uses, in all their scientific 


names :— 


Plant. 

Part used, or use to wbicli 
put, or both. 

Plant. 

Part used, or use to which 
put, or both. 

Abrakh, 


Bidhdra ... 

Root decocted into pur^ 

A get.., 

AlUbakhdra (dried 

Decoction from root used 
as febrifuge. 

Bihiddna (quince- 
seed.) 

gative. 

primes). 


Bijhand ... 

Demnlcent. 

Amrud (guava)... 

Leaves an astringent. 

Bilaikand ... 

Ditto. 

Anchi 

Decoction from bark a 
gargle. 

Biran ... 

Decoction from root mix¬ 
ed with salt, as a sto- 

Asgond jangli 

A pparently a gum; used 
in poultices forrbeuma- 


machic. 


tism. 

Ckabhar 

Expectorant. 

Aspgal. 

Ati's^ 


Ckakor •«. 

Seeds, mixed with borax 
and curds, applied as a 

Azinuda, 


Chamheli (kind of 

cure for ringworm. 
Leaves and oil used aS" an 

Jidbrang ... 

Anthelmintic. 

jasmine.) 

1 injected unguent. 

JBachaur viba, 

Root decocted into febri¬ 

Ckandsar 

Demulcent. 


fuge. 

Chamldi 

Astringent root used in 

Bach desi 

Stomachic. 


menorrhagia. 

Bakchi ... 

Pruit an ingredient in 
ointment for itch. 

Chhiriydkand 

Chhohdra. 

Demulcent, 

JBanckhdla (‘'forest 

Expectorant and febri¬ 

Chipra ... 

Stomachic. 

bark.”) 

fuge. 

Chirait%^ 

Hepatic. 

Banddl 

Banhaldi (“ forest 
turmeric”) 

- Bdmlochan, 

Emetic. 

Chirckira. 
thobckini,, (China 
root or Smilax.y 

Bar ha 

Seeds a demulcent. 

Ddrehini (cinna¬ 


Barhni ... 

«Tuice, mixed with honey, 

mon). 



used in mania. 

Doty a 

Seed mixed with salt as a 

Bar oh 

Decoction from bark used 

purgative. 


as astringent in dy¬ 

Deodar (hill ce¬ 

Decoction from wood used 


sentery. 

dar). 

as febrifuge. 

Beni (rattan) 

Hoot decocted into a rheu¬ 
matic medicine. 

Dlttra t«« 

St omachic in cases of 
colic. 

Mhatkatiya ... 

Expectorant. 


Demulcent, 

JSkairenri 

Decoction from root used 
in rheumatism. 

Faridhuti «»» 


^Gazn, JV., 403-04; supra, pp. 161, 426-28. ^ Supra, «Imports from Kepal/* 

* Ibid, 
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Plant. 


Part used, or use to which 
put, or both. 


Gaddpurna ... 

Gctnda haliroz a 
(pine-resin or 
turpentine.) 
Gcinima 
Ghekudr 

Gobhi ... 

Gogul. 

GoUiaiha 
Golndr. 
Gidshaharl 
Gular (wild fig) 

Gnrch ... 

Idais 

Mar... 


Ming (assafoc- 
ticla). 

Jldechi (carda- 
mume.) 

Jdephal (n u t - 
meg.) 

Janet. 

Jdtdmdsi. 

Javatri (mace.) 

JKabdbchini (cu- 
bebs.) 

Machndr 

JCachur 

Madam ,«» 

JKdephal. 

Kafur (camphor.) 

Kdgchangha 

HakraaingU- 

Kakramdha 


Mdli kuiki. 
Kdmrdj. 

Karaunda ... 

Karel (karaela, 
sal resiti.) 

Kdri sdvoan ... 

Karwat, 

Kargdrl ,,, 

Kasarya 

Kavalgatia. 

'-"H 


Becoction from root used 
in dropsj. 


Febrifuge. 

Tonic. 

Applied as a paste in oph¬ 
thalmia. 

Demulcent. 

Demulcent, 

Bark used as an astrin¬ 
gent in menorrhagia 

Febrifuge and astringent. 

Bark used in poultices for 
rheumatic pains. 

Powdered, mixed with 
honey, and used in simi¬ 
lar cases. 


Decoction from hark used 
as a gargle. 

Mixed with black salt as 
a Btoniachic. 

Root a demulcent, 


Stomachic, 

Used with rice-water as 
an astringent in menor¬ 
rhagia. 


Root a febrifuge. 


Demulcent. 

Poultice in rheumatism. 
Decoction from root used 
in rheumatism. 

Root and leaves decocted 
into rheumatic medicine. 


Plant. 


Khdkasddna 

Khamhhir 


Khok&a ••• 

Khurasani ajmdin. 
Kiskmisk (r a i- 
sins.) 

Kotti 

Koriyn ... 

Kulanjan. 

Kulfa ... 


Kundran 

KmUtm or hesar 
(safflower, saf¬ 
fron.) 

Lachhmana ... 

JLdjar ... 

LodlJ 

Long (cloves). 
Lvibdn (benzoin). 
Malkdkan 
Mangrel 

Majiih (madder.) 
MajCtphah 
Menri ... 

Mida 

Mochras ... 

Muktpurni 

Murra. 

Mashk ("musk), 
Mdsliy black and 
white. 

Ndgar moiJia ... 


Ndgkesar. 

iSilkandra 

Padam, 

Fdkar 

FdMmdr 

Valwal 


Part used, or use to which 
put, or both. 


Powdered, mixed with 
ginger, and used in cases 
of lumbago. 

Purgative; used also for 
congestion of brain in 
fever. 

Root an ingredient in 
poultices for abscesses. 


Root and jaoAver are febri¬ 
fuges. 

Bark. 

Leaves and root ingre- 
dient% in an astringent 
for menorrhagia. 

Root decocted into a feb¬ 
rifuge. 

Ingredient in an ointment 
externally applied for 
strangury. 

Root a diuretic. 

Astringent. ■ 


Root an emetic, 
Stomachic. 


Leaves rubefacient ,* ap¬ 
plied in rheumatism. 

Bark, a tonic and demul¬ 
cent. 

Demulcent. 

Used in cases of rheuma¬ 
tism. 


Mixed with sugar and used 
as astringent in dysen¬ 
tery. 

Oil applied in rheums- 
tiam. 

Root an astringent in 
cases of dysentery. 

Root and bark, astringent 
and sedative. 

Root, fruit and leaf; feb- 
rifujic, stomachic, and 
refrigerant. 


' 'S'xfro, »Imports from NopU." 


Ubid. 
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Plant. 

Part used, or use to 
which put, or both. 

Plant, 

Part used, or use to 
which put, or both. 

Fanrand ... 

Root and bark; febrif age 

Samandsohh 

Root decocted into a de- 

Papita, 

Farhi ... 

and sedative. 

Astringent. 

Sand (senna) 
Sandal, red (ra- 

mulcent. 

Fatal nin ... 

Juice used in cases of 

hat chan dan) 
and white. 



mania. 



Alterative; powder used 

Sangpasii ... 

Styptic. 

Pipal ... 

in cases of leprosy. 

Sarpkonka 

Mixed with black pepper 

Root decocted into a gar- 

becomes a medicine for 

JHtpdpra ... 

gle. 

Pebrifuge. 

Sardja % a chi 

splenitis- 

Diuretic. 

tiihwdn ••• 

Decoction from root, a 

\ (*‘ unripe 1 o- 

tus.”) 



febrifuge. 

Sarvan 

Febrifuge. 

Pipdz j a n g 1 i 
(garlic.) 

Sehdnr 

Alterative in cases of 

Pokharbked ..t 

, Powdered, mixed with 


leprosy. Oil of leaves 

Fokharmur. 

honey, and used in eases 
! of vesical calculus. 

Semdn ... 

an unguent in rheuma¬ 
tism. 

Demulcent. 

P djgur. 

Mamsdr 

Root a^ diuretic. 

Singia} 

Sirsaka 

Root decocted into febri¬ 

Pdmtarai or bhin- 
di. 


Sufed dub **, 

fuge. 

! Styptic. . 

Paaln. 

Decoction a lotion in 

Sukhdarskan, 


Pasicat ,,, 

rheumatic cases. 
Ointment of root. 

Supdri (b e t el- 
nut). 


Eatanjot. 

Eevand chi n i 

1 

Leaves used in splenitis. 

Suranjdn, 

Tabdshir (bambu 


(rhubarb.) 

Einka ^ ... 

Stomachic, used in colic. 

sugar.) 

Taj (kind of cin- 


Sdgmunia, 

Said jit (storax.) 


namcm.) 

Tar (jpalmyrd) ... 

Astringent root decocted 

Sdlpurni 

Root decocted into a feb¬ 

into medicine for dia¬ 

rifuge. 


betes. 


But tlie native pharmacopoeia is not altogether vegetable. It includes many 
minerals, such as lime, nitre, alkaline earths {^ajji and IdiaTi 
potter’s clay (kahis) salt, sulphur, borax, arsenic (sankhya,), yellow arsenic or 
orpiment {hartal), cinnabar or red sulphuret of mercury (shangarf), copper¬ 
as or sulphate of iron (Mrdkasis), sal ammoniac {naicshddar), corrosive 
sublimate {rashajpur), white-lead (sufeda), lead, pewter, tin, iron, brass, silver 
and gold filings. 

Like its predecessors this notice shall be closed with some account of the 
district history. But we must content ourselves with 
History, merest sketch. The materials^ never very ample, 

have been almost exhausted in describing that Gorakhpur of which, till 1865 ^ 
Basti formed a part. 

^ Svpra, ^ Imports from Nepal.’’ 
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BASTL 


Kama, aljout 775 B-C. 


Buddha, about 550 B. C. 


The two districts probably supplied its north-eastern corner to the ancient 
Puranic kingdom of great Koshala. This extended 
along the foot of the Himalaya from the S^rda to the 
Gandak, and from the foot of the Himalaya southwards to the Ganges.^ Its 
capital w^as Ajudhya, the court of the heroic Rama. The mass of legends 
which surrounds his name must not obscure his claims to be considered a real 
and historic personage. According to the calculations of Buchanan^ he must have 
flourished about 775 years before Christ. Had he been a Western potentate 
he would have been deified ; and from a mortal emperor would have become an 
immortal god. But being an eastern ruler^ he has been declared an incarna¬ 
tion of an already existing deity. As the earthly embodiment of the saviour 
Vishnu, he is still, as already shown, the favourite god of Basti. 

It is unlikely, however, that Basti was at this time much more than a forest 
interspersed with swamps and pasture-glades. There 
is a legend that, during a season of drought at Ajiidhya, 
E4ma drove his cattle across the Gh-^gra to graze. But that there were some 
clearings occupied by villages is probable. Buddha, who lived about the mid¬ 
dle of the sixth century B. 0., was probably born in the district.^ The birth¬ 
place of the great faith-founder is however a name and nothing else. Kapila- 
vastu or Kapila-nagara has never been conclusively identified with any existing 
village. The forms vastu^ and basti are of course cognate and synonymous ; 
but it must not be supposed that the comparatively modern Rasti is the same 
as the ancient Kapila-vastu. Nagara^ again, is merely the later nagar writ 
large; and General Cunningham^ seems to identify Kapila-nagara with the 
existing parganah capital of Nagar. Mr. Beal^ locates the city on the Rapti, 
about 60 miles above Gorakhpur; and thereby places it well within this district. 
Our knowledge about the position of Kapila may however be reduced to tins :— 
that it lay on the route from the Buddhist cities of eastern Gorakhpur to tb© 
Buddhist Sr5.vasti of Gouda ; and that that route probably passed between the 
Ghagra and BSpti rivers. 

But long before the time of Buddha the kingdom of Great Koshala had 
become divided. On E4ma’s death and the partition 
of Rama’s empire, the paternal domains north of the 


^ Sakti Sanggam Tantra, quoted in Eastern India, (TI. 325). ^ But the claim of Kapila 

to this honour is not altogether undisputed. The Singhalese accounts say that Buddha was 
horn at Benares ; and Fa Hian mentions a place called Tadwa {To-wai), about 8|: miles east 
of Kapila, as a pretender to the same distinction. ® It may interest thd reader to 

mind him that is merely the aof his Greek-grammar days with a digamma super- 
added. See his map showing the travels of Chinese pilgrim's (plate l of volume I., 

Archseological Survey Beports.) ® Travels of Fa-Nian and Sung-j/un, translated from the 

Chinese by the Bey. Samuel Beal, B. A,, chaplain in H. M,'s Fleet, London (Trubner’s), 1869. 
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Crbdgra had fallen to the share of his son Lava. Being bounded on the south 
by Saketa or Ajudhya, and on the east by Vaishali or Bihar^ the new king¬ 
dom must have included Basti. Its capital was sometimes Sr^vasii and some¬ 
times Kapila. The king who ruled the tract in Buddha’s day was Prasenajit^ 
The Vishnu Puraua, which fables him the fiftieth in descent from Lava, 
adds also that he was the great-grandson of Buddha himself At any rate 
he was the contemporary of Buddha and one of the earliest converts to. 
Buddhism.^ 

For about seven centuries after Prasendjit’s death the kingdom flourished 
Bikramajit or Vikramfi- nnder his successors. Whether those successors were 
ditja, about 160 A. D. Buddhists it is impossible to saj ; but it is certain 

that Vikramaditya, 'wbo conquered this part of India about 150 A, D., was a 
bigoted Hindu. The sacred Hindu buildings at Ajudhya being overthrown and 
overgrown by forest, he restored them. This Vikramaditya, w^ho was the 
most powerful monarch of Northern India, must not be confused mth that 
earlier namesake who in 57 B. 0. founded an sera. To Buchanan must be 
ascribed the credit of first suggesting the distinction. While mentioning that 
the legends collected by Wilford required the existence of eight Vikramadityas, 
Elphinstone seems to recognize the existence of one only ^ 

The Ajudhya traditions relate that after a glorious reign of eighty years 
Vikramaditya was in an evil hour visited by the ascetic 
Samudra Gupta. Bamudra Pal. This Samudra beguiled him to allow his 

royal spirit to be transported by magic into a corpse. The king’s body was no 
sooner vacant than Samudra re-occupied it with his own spirit, and refused to 
quit it. By this impious trick the man of piety acquired the throne of Sr4- 
vasti, which his descendants retained for seventeen generations. The fact im¬ 
bedded in this legend is that the Buddhist Samudra Gupta, who reigned for 
the first forty years of the third century A. D., overthrew the local dynasty 
and ruled in their stead. His success was perhaps merely the termination of 
civil wars excited by the drastic religious policy of Vikramaditya. The eighty 
years assigned to the latter’s reign will hardly surprise those w-ho know 
that in ancient history a single name often stands for a whole dynasty. It is 
remarkable that from Samudra Gupta to Gayaditya, the last Aditya monarch of 
Kanatij, there are exactly seventeen names on the list of the great Bais® 
emperors who governed Northern India. 

^ See Oudb Gazetteer, I., 539, and III., 281-82. ® Ihid.i Eastern Indlaf II, 334-36, and 

ElpMnstone’s Histarp, Bk. lY. chapter 1. 3 The correct transliteration of Hwen 

Thsang’s Fei-she is Yaisya, But as pointed out by General Cuoningham, Vaisa or Bais 
Kshatriya w&a probably intended. 
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The Guptas were themselves of lowly origin ; and^ as already shown, their 
predominance coincided ‘with the uprising of those 

Aboriginal rule. aboriginal tribes who all along the Sub-Himalayan tractj 

in Rohilkhand and Ondh, in Gorakhpur and Bihar, sooner or later supplanted the 
war-enfeebled Aryans, The accession of the new dynasty was in fact not only 
a triumph of Buddhist over Hindu, but of race over race.^ In the democratic 
bosom of Buddhism, which renounces caste, the despised autochthones had 
found a solace for the contumelies of the proud invaders who had lorded it 
over them so long. Of the many centuries of aboriginal rule which followed 
next to nothing is known. But there are aborigines and aborigines ; and the 
legends collected by Buchanan seem to prove that the Bhar or the Cheru had 
at times to dispute the realm with the Thdru or the hillman. If we use the 
“or” instead of the '^and,” it is because Bhar and Cheru, Tharu and hillman, 
are by some deemed convertible terms. The Thards are said to have ruled with 
exceptional splendour, and to have left their brick strongholds scattered all 
over the north-Gh^gra country. But their advent was elsewhere and per¬ 
haps here followed by the encroachments of forest and the decay of ancient 
towns.^ In the beginning of the fifth century the district was traversed by 
the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim Fa Hian, who passed across it from Gonda to 
Gorakhpur. Srdvasti was then inhabited by but 200 

Fa Hian’s yisit in the n- t i a xr- 

beginning of the fifth poor families. In Kapila, the capital of Koshala 

century. ^Hhere is no government or people; it is just 

like a great desert. There arc simply a congregation of priests and about 

10 families of lay people ^ ^ country of Kapilavastu 

{Ka-weilo'-wei'f is now a vast wilderness. You seldom meet any people 

on the roads, for they are much in dread of the white elephants and 

lions (wild elephants and tigers?) which frequent the neighbourhood and 

render it impossible to travel fearlessly.” The palace of Suddhodana, where 

Buddha was born, was in ruins. But about a dozen towers {atupas or 

relic-temples), which marked the localities of great events in Buddha’s 

life, were “still existing.” Fa Hian mentions also the spring called the 

Arrow Fountain; the place where king Virudhaka slew the offspring of the 

S4kyas ; and the spot where Buddha hurled a dead elephant outside the city 

wall s A 


^ Nortb-Western Proyinces Gazr., V., 647 ; Oudh Gazi*., L, ill; and Supra^ pp, 

* Basiern India^ II, 341 ; Ondb. Gazr., I., 639* Buchanan mentions a race called Siyira as 
‘‘ succeeding” the Cherds. He perhaps means the Seoris or Soeris, a tribe sometimes deemed 
akin to the Cherds ; hut the identity of hisSWiras was considered too uncertain to justify 
their mention in . the te7?t. ^Said by Mr, Beal to be a mistake fur KapUlo-wei^ i,e,^ 

city of Kapila. A Beal, pp. 85-89, 
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But all these localities and buildings are described with much greater ful-^ 
Hwen Thsaug’s account bj Hwen Tbsang, who visited Kapila about 635 

of Kapila, circ. 63o A.D. A.D, The kingdom of Kie-pi-lo-fa^soti-tou (Kapila- 
vastu),” writes the latter, ‘‘has a circuit of about 4,000 li (660 miles). It has 
ton deserted towns, which present a dreary aspect. The royal city is in ruins, 
and one no longer knows what was the extent of its circumference. The palace 
which stood within the capital was from 14 to 15 li (about two miles) in cir¬ 
cuit. It lyas entirely built of brick. Its remains are still high and solid, but 
it has been deserted for ages. The Tillages are fairly peopled. There is no 
king, but each town has its own chief. The land is fat and fertile i the sowings 
and the reapings take place at regular periods; the seasons never derange 
themselves ; the manners of the inhabitants are sweet and affable. There 
were once nearly a thousand Buddhist convents whose ruins still exist.” The 
relic-temples were even more numerous. “ To the north-w'est of the town one 
counts stupas by hundreds and thousands. It was in this place that the race of 
Sakya was massacred. After king Virudhaka had conquered the S^kyas, he 
led them and their families prisoners to the number of 99,900,000 souls, and 
had them all slaughtered. Their corpses accaraulated like heaps of straw ; and 
their blood, which had flowed in wmves, formed a large lake. Secretly prompt¬ 
ed by the gods, men gathered up their bones and gave them sepulture,” ^ Vini- 
dhaka was the son of the Prasenajit aforesaid, and effected this butchery because 
the Sakyas had taunted him with the fact that his mother was a slave-girl. 

But Hwen Thsang does not content himself with mere general statements 
as to the number of the buildings he visited. The position of the various con¬ 
vents and shrines he describes with much careful detail. All seem to have been 
monumental, marking spots associated with the adventures of Buddha or other 
saints. Thus at the place wimre Buddha was born stood a monastery {vihdra)i 
and at the place where he displayed his strength by “ putting” the elephant, 
rose a temple. The ditch w'hich the fall of the huge beast dinted in the ground 
might still be seen beside the southern gate of the city, and w"as called the 
elephant’s fosse (Hastigarta). Outside the eastern gate wms the Hindu tem¬ 
ple of Ishvaradeva, a stone idol of imposing size. When Buddha was still a babe, 
his nurse bore him into the temple. On his entrance the idol rose, and conti¬ 
nued standing before him until his departure. Near the city w^ere a stupa and 
a column, both reared about 250 B.G. by the emperor Asoka. The column 
wms surmounted by the figure of a horse. 

Several incidental details serve to give the Chinaman’s account a little local 
colour. The neighbourhood seems to have been fairly wooded. Just outside 
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the town on the south was a wood of fig-trees (gtilar?); while at some distance 
in another direction might be seen some ancient asogs. Nearly five miles to 
the south-east^ and flanked by a temple, lay the Arrow Fount, so called because 
it sprang from a hole pierced in the ground by Buddha’s arrow. South- 
eastwards past Kapila itself flowed a little burn. This was perhaps the Mana- 
rmiia, but was then called the River of Oil. Of oil indeed its stream had once 
consisted. But when Maya, the mother of Buddha, wished to bathe in it after 
her confinement, the oil was turned into water, which it had ever since, 
though ^^sweet and unctuous,” remained.^ 

Though noticing the religious buildings of the past, Hwen Thsang is alto¬ 
gether silent as to the religious beliefs which he found 
The Domkatars< . . , . » , . . . n n 

existing at the time or his visit. V\ nether, thereior©, 

in the first half of the seventh century Basti was chiefly Hindu or Buddhist 
must ever remain uncertain. Buddhism had in places perhaps faded before 
the sister faith of Jainism. We know that about 1000 A.D. the neighbouring 
Gonda was ruled by a Jain dynasty whose race is diversely described as Tharo 
or Rajpui It was perhaps a mixture of both; for Aryan invaders did not in 
that age altogether despise intermarriage with the aborigines. The contem¬ 
porary kings of Gorakhpur are in just the same manner called sometimes Tlia- 
rus, sometimes R^ithors. But before the end of the twelfth century the 
dynasties of both Gorakhpur and Qonda were crushed by the Domkatars or 
Domwars. These are variously styled either Rajputs or military Brahmans* 
But there is no doubt that they had wedded the daughters of both Dorns and 
Bhars, deriving from the former tribe the first part of their own name. The 
realm of the new rulers extended from the west of Gorakhpur to the east 
of Gonda, and included of course the bulk of Basti.^ 

But the supremacy of the Domkatars did not long remain unchallenged. 

Tkeir straggle Tvitbthe Buchanan asserts that they were from the very first 
forced to dispute possession with the Bhars, ivho at 
length gained the upper hand. That these Bhars now or afterwards obtained 
great power is undoubted. They werd^for many centuries later the dominant 
race in the southern parganahs Amorha and Mahauli ; while by some accounts 
they about this time obtained possession of Katahla, a tract eistending from 
the hills to the Parasi brook near Bdnsi. But the rulers of Katabla were 


according to other traditions Solankhi Rajputs. 

^ Mimoires snr les Contr^es Occidentales, par Hiouen Thsang ; tradaits du Chinois en Francais 
par Stanislas Jalieu (Paris, 1857), Vol*!., pp. 309-26. This volume owed its publicHtioii 
the munificeiroe of the Third Empire. 2 Oudh Gazr., I., 539, and III., 283-84. See 

also above, 432-33. The Oudh Gazetteer is probably wrong in calling the Domkatars Doms 
emrU 
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Bajput inTasions. 

to seek fresk homes 

The Sarnets expel the 
Bomkatte, about 1275. 


For towards the close of the thirteenth century, when the Muslim empire 
had become firmly and more firmly established at 
Dehli, its encroachments began driving the Eajputs 
down-country. The first Eajpnt invasion which in 
this district assumed any great importance was that 
of the Sarnets. Above has been told how their 
cl i ?f, Chandra Sen, expelled the Domkatars from Gorakhpur and eastern 
Basti, about 1275. Above has been noted how, on Chandra Sen’s death, his 
son Jai Singh succeeded to the principality of Maghar in this district. That 
principality probably included all Bansi south of the Rapti, But B4nsi north 
of that river was held chiefly, as just mentioned, by the r^ja of Katahla. 

About the same time, moreover, as Jai succeeded to his heritage, another 
The Chauhans, circ. YSice of Eajputs seized some part of the north-Eapti 
^^00. country. These were,the Chaiihans, founders of the 

Bfitwal and Palpa principality. But if it be true that their chief Makhund 
fled from Chittaur after its sack in 1303, they should rather be called Sisodiyas 
or Gablets ; and if their real tribe is somewhat uncertain, it is because they 
never oared to maintain an untainted Eajpnt lineage. They intermarried 
freely with those Thanis whose lands in the north-eastern corner of the district 
they annexed. But their annexations lay chiefly in what are now Nep^l 
and Gorakhpur. In Basti their domains were limited to Bindyakpur and 
Bansi, west of the Jam war and Kura rivers. Their misalliances estranged 
them from the other chiefs of the district; and in its history they find little place. 
There is a legend that the Bliars were expelled from parganah Basti 
about C^ardhi Singh, a Eijput of unknown tribe ; and 
that Gardhi’s descendants were in 1330 ejected by a 
Kullians named Udharaj. It is possible that Gardhi Singh was a Domkat4r, 
for at the beginning of the fourteenth century the western parganahs, Basti 
and Rasiilpur, were still held by the Dom or Domkatar raja of Gouda. This 
raja was overthrown, and his domain in both Basti and Gonda annexed, 

Sej or Sahaj the Kulhans. The date 1330 may be allowed to stand, as other 
accounts concur in bringing Sej hither in the time of the Tughlak emperors 
(1321-1412). With his conquest disappeared the last vestige of Domkatar 
domination, 

The date of the Gautam invasion is not even approximately known. But 
as, before the final extinction of the title in 1858, 
The Gantams. twenty-three Gautam rajas of Kagar, 

it may be presumed that these Rajputs made their appearance at least as early 


Tlie 

1330. 


Kulhans, 
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as either of the two tribes last mentioned. Their chief, Jagdeo or Jagatot, 
obtained his principality by wresting parganah Nagar from the hands of the 
Domkatdrs or Bhars. Different traditions give the names of both the latter 
races; and to both traditions geographical considerations lend some support. If 
the Domkatars held Basti on the north,- the Bhars held Mahauli on the east 
and Amorha on the west. 

If asked to describe the territorial allotment of the district at the begin- 

s of the district fifteenth century, we should there¬ 

at the beginning of the fore reply thus :—The ’north, including the bulk 
fifteenth century. parganah Bdnsi, was rilled by the rdja of Katahla ; 

but a small north-eastern corner, including parganah Binayakpur, belonged to 
the raja of Butwal. The eastern centre, comprising parganah Maghar and 
Bdnsi, south of the Rapti, owed allegiance to the raja of Maghar; the western 
centre, comprising parganahs Easulpur and Basti, to the rdja of Gonda. The 
southern parganahs, Amorha and Mahauli, wore held by Bhars; while the 
remaining southern parganah, Nagar, a barrier between the two Bhar prin¬ 
cipalities, was subject to the rdja of Nagar. 

These petty princes seem to have recognized, when it suited their con- 

Poweroftbe Bajas venience, the suzerainty of the Dehli emperors. In 

the south they may perhaps have extended this half- 
condescending submission so far as to acknowledge the superiority of the 
Jaunpur kings (1394-1476). But in practice if not in theory they were auto¬ 
cratic, Like the servants of Alexander in the Maccabees, they all put crowns 
upon themselves.’’ To say that they resembled English barons in the reign 
of Stephen or John is to give a scant idea of their importance; for though 
just as independent of the sovereign, of one another they were far mox*o 
independent. Except perhaps in Nagar, they were sole masters of the soil and 
of their subjects’ lives. Each principality was a little country in itself, agricul¬ 
turally and commercially self-supporting.’; Save when a disputed frontier 
provoked war, each was heedless of its neighbours. But for further details of 
Basti’s oondition in the middle ages we may search in vain. Like all old world 
Hindus, the inhabitants cared not to preserve their own history; and the 
district had not as yet tempted the sword or the pen of the Musalmfm. We 
must therefore hasten on to the time of the first authentic Muslim invasion. 

In 1564 the rebel Ivh^n Zamdn fled across the Ghagra into Sai’w^r, and 

Muslim invasions, through the forests which then adjoined the north 
bank of the river was fruitlessly pursued by the 

^ Supra, ^37, 
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troops of tbo emperor Akbar. But Sarwar or Sarjnpar included parts of other 
districts besides Basd, and whether the imperial force entered Basti is uncer¬ 
tain.^ Wiieii ELan Zam&i was three years later (1567) slain elsewhere, his 
example of seeking refuge in this part of the country was followed by a fellow 
rebel named Sikandar Khan. Sikandar was bootlessly chased through 
Basti and Gorakhpur by a large army under Fidae Khan. But the general 
lingered in the two districts some time, reducing the local chiefs to submission. 
Amongst others the raja of Maghar was rendered tributary; and at Maghar 
itself was left an imperial garrison.^ The humiliation and perhaps the active 
annoyance to which he was exposed caused the raja to quit the ancient seat of 
his family and to found a new capital at Bansi in the extreme north of his 
domains. His descendants have ever since been known as the r^jas of Bansi. 
The title of Maghar W'as indeed no longer applicable ; for parganah 
Maghar was now” completely in the hands of the Musalmans. 

But though constantly marching across the south of the district, from 

The Surajbansis expel Grorakhpar to Maghar and from Maghar to Faizabad, 
the Bbars from Mahauii. the Musahnans seem to have interfered but little with 
the local chiefs. So long as the latter paid their tribute, tbe.y might fight with 
and expel one another as much as they would or could. Thus some Sdrajbansi 
Rajputs from the south were allowed to eject tlie Bhars and the few Thards 
who still lingered in parganah Mahauii. The brothers Alahdeo and Tilakdeo 
slew the Bhar or Rajbhar raja and annexed his domains up to within a few 
miles of Maghar itself. To much the same period, that is to about 1580 A.D., 
is ascribed the expulsion of the Bhars from Amorha. It has been above sho wn 
that the real date of this event was probably earlier ; but in cases of uncer- 

and the Kayaths seize dainty the commonly accepted chronology is safest. 
Amorha, circ. isso A. 0 . Kayath Jiigat Singh, wdio slew the Bhar raja and 

seized his lands, is by some accounts represented as a favourite of the emperor 
Akbar's Kachhwahin wdfe. But he seems to have been aided also by some 
Surajbansis, who afterwards deprived his descendants of half their heritage. 
His own untvarlike tribe could have given him but little assistance.^ 

By the of JBar {1596 the whole of Basti is included in the 

Oudh or Avadh province Amorha being a part of the Avadh, and all 

the remaining parganahs of the Gorakhpur division (saridr,) But the 

^ Tahakdt-UAhbari in Dowson^s edition of Elliot’s Hisi&rlansj Y, 307 ^ Jbid, BM 

and supra, 439-40. To Fidae Khan is attributed the foundation of Kabir’s mausoleum at 
Maghar. After him, perhaps, is named tappa Fidaipur of Mahauii. There was only one 
grandee of Akbar’s reigu thus called, and Fidae was merely his poetical nom deplume. His 
real name was Mirza Hustam ; and as he was a general, and Governor of Bihar, he is pro¬ 
bably the person intended. See Blochmaun’s Ain-i-Akbat'i, I., 3X4, ^ Fp. 442. 
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comparatirely small state rental debited to:^ he tract is a sign of either imperfect 
Muslim authority or scanty population. A small contingent of yeomanry and 
militia is as usual entered opposite the name of each division; but, as usual, 
the force is likely to have been a merely paper force. Rasiilpur is shown as 
a separate pargaaah {mahdl)^ probably because it was held as a separate 
fief by some cadet of the Gonda family. Basti, which about this time was 
granted away in the same manner, appears under the name of M,andwa. The 
only modern parganahnot then formed was B^nsi, whose elements were shared 
between the Ratanpnr, Maghar, and Katahla sub-divisions. 

But Katahla was not destined long to remain an independent sub-division. 

Extension of the Bansi About 1600 it was annexed, and its raja slain, by 
principality. Rataii, raja of Bansi. Against the other northern 

power, that of Biitwal, the Bansi chiefs were less successful. Long wars, in 
which they were often wmrsted, laid waste the debateable lands between the 
two principalities. Tappas Banjara, Sohas, and Ghos are mentioned as 
suffering great devastation. But the Bansi rajas must have gained the upper 
hand when, at some date unknown, the Biitwal raja was driven back into par- 
ganah Bindyakpur, and parganah Bonsi assumed its present dimensions. About 

„ ■ . 1610, its rulers found an opportunity of regainino* for 

is expelled from Maghar, a time their lost heritage of Maghar. Affairs in Rajpu- 
circ. 1610 , Dakkhan had diverted the attention and 

the force of Dehli from this less important part of its’empire. A simultaneous 
and successful attack was made by the raja of Satasi on the Gorakhpur, and 
by the raja of Bansi on the Maghar garrison. For about half a century after¬ 
wards the local chiefs of Sarjupar were left completely to their own devices. 

But on the accession of the emperor Aurangzib (1658), the Mnsalmdn 


hut is restored about 1680. 


power again made itself felt. Kiizi Khalil-iir-Rahm4n, 
who was about 1680 appointed commissioner {chahla-- 


diir) of the Gorakhpur division, marched from Faizabad with a strong force 
and reduced the district to order. The rdjas of Arnorha and Nagar promptly 


submitted. Maghar was re-occupied by a large garrison, and the raja of Bansi 


driven back to the place from which he took his title. Kbalilabad was founded, 


and named after the commissioner^; while through it, from Faizabad to 


Gorakhpur, was constructed a new military road. The district was not long 
afterwards visited by the emperor BahMur Sb6h, then prince Muazzira. In 
his honour, the Gorakhpur division was renamed Muazzimabad ; and by the 
tie, with which is sometimes associated that of Maghar, the Gorakhpur 


1 The tomb of this officer may be seen at Magbar. See article on tlxat 
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and Basti districts are mentioned in all official records between this period and 
the cession (1801). 

Meanwhile the Knlhans house of Gronda had folien into difficulties. Par- 
The Bansi raja annexes ganah Basti the raja hadj, as already mentioned^ grant- 
Rasulpur, czrc. 1700. ^ younger branch of the family ; and parganah 

EasulpuFj which though similarly granted had been resumed, was the only 
possession left to the chief of the clan. In his reduced condition befell an 
easy prey to the ambition of the Bansi raja, who about 1700 slew him and 
seized Rasulpur. In 1721, then, when Saadat Khdn became Viceroy of Oudh 
and assumed independence of the Dehli emperor, the parganahs in this part of 
Divisions of the district his dominions were distributed as follows :—Maghar 
rn^indepenfeM ruled by his own deputy and garrison ; Binayak- 

ernment^ 1721. pi;!!- by the Ohauhaii r^ja of Butwal ; Bansi and Rasiil- 

pur by the Sarnet raja of Bansi; Basti by the Kulhans rdja of Basti; Amorha 
by the Kayath raja of Amorha, ill able to hold his own against Siirajbansi 
rebels ; Nagar by the Gautam raja of Nagar; and Mahaiili by the Surajbansi 
rfija of Mahauli. 

Under the new regime the tribute due from the rajas was at first collected 
with some regularity. But its collection was alwaj'S 
an easier matter in the south than in the north, whore, 
fenced by forests and moated by rivers, the local chiefs could fall into arrears 

An expedition under Ali ^ith no little hope of impunity. An expedition under 
Kasim enters the district. Kasim Khan was about 1750 despatched across 

Basti and through Gorakhpur into the Butwal principality. It no doubt 
taught the northern rajas that the arm of Oudh was long enough to reach 
them, but its effect wms somewhat fleeting. The Muhammadan influence be¬ 
came again as slight as it usually has been in this district. The rajas resumed 
their former position—that of irregular tributaries, but not of subjects- The 
collection of their tribute was the only branch of administration to which the 
Oudh Government devoted its attention. The protection of life and pro¬ 
perty was left to their desultory care, and they became as despotic as before. 

Their private wars w^ere not only connived at but 
encouraged. Thus about 1765, the Oudh Naw^ab, 
Shuja-ud-Daula, lent Daljit Sarnet a force wffierewith to attack his elder 
brother, the raja of Bansi. At the internecine battle of Panghatdghat near 
B4nsi both brothers were slain. And in 1777, the son of Daljit was allowed, 
with the assistance of Bdtwal, to defeat and slay a rival but rightful claimant 
to the principality. 


The rule of Oudh. 


Ciyil wars in Bansi. 
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Not long after the battle of Baksar (1784), an English ofBcer of the Luck- 
M.aior Hann^y’s admin- DOW government was placed in civil and mihtary 
istmtion, about 1785. charo’e of this and other districts. Southern Basti sobii 

felt Major Hannay’s vigour, and the hands of the Oudh officials were every** 
wliere strengthened. A regular land-tax was imposed and collected with much 
oppression. The right of collection was leased out to contractors, who rack- 
rented and pillaged the people. That the former was often their own rhja did 
not much mend matters. But if the men of the south suffered from the extor¬ 
tions of Oudh, those of the north groaned equally un¬ 
der the forays of the Banjaras. Above^ has been 
showu how, during the last seven decades of the last century, these pedlar- • 
bandits harassed Gorakhpur. From the north of this district they were finally 
driven about 1790, when the raja of Bausi inflicted a severe defeat on their 
combined bands. They had early in the century slain the heir-apparent of a 
Bansi raja; and with them, therefore, the Sarnets had something of a blood-feud. 

But misrule came to a gradual end after November, 1 801, when, in pay^ 
Cession to tbe East India of arrears of subsidies due under various treaties, 

Company, 1801. Basti and other districts were ceded by Oudh to the 

East India Company. Musalman rule was now extinct ; and on the principle 
nothing save good of the dead” we may .quote as its epitaph the only words 
that have been said in its favour. It must be observed,” writes Buchanan, 
^^notwithstanding the ferocity usually attributed to the Muhammadan conquer¬ 
ors, that scarcely any family of note among the native chiefs who possessed 
the country before the conquest had become extinct or been deprived of 
its lands during the long period which folloAved under Muhammadan control 
. But that, during the Hindu Government, each change had been followed by 
the complete destruction or banishment of the family that was subdued.” 

The wretched condition of the district at cession has been amply described 
Early British adminis- elsewhere.^ It was almost entirely witbontadminis- 
tration, overgrown with jungle, infested by robbers, 
and in many places laid wa^te by the armed retainers of the principal land¬ 
holders.” When the first collector, Mr. Routledge, took charge on behalf 
of the Comjiany, he found his hands filled. Ee had first to get rid of tlie Oudh 
troops, clamouring for arrears of pay next, of the parasitic Oudh officials, 

448, 2 pp 379-80, 451-55. ® Bixcbaran calls birn “ Major Rutledge.’^ 

This notnenclatore is perhaps the result of a confusion with Major Roughs edge, a well-known 
political and military officer of that day. But it is possible that, like Sir William Macnnghteri 
and others, Mr. lloutledge had been transferred from the military to the civil service of 
the Company. ^ After crossing the Kapti, on their way from Gorakhpur to Lucknow, 

these troops lingered awhile and plundered the surrounding country {Bmrd's Records). This 

"-Ct, which lay on the high-road to Oudh, must have been the principal sufferer. 
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wiio had afc the same time stung and sucked the blood of the countf j. In Ms 
eflForts to establish a police he was more successful than in his attempts to 
frame a solv^ent land assessment. To restore order a force of 360 dbandis was 
in March^ 1802, raised by Captain Malcolm McLeod ; while by November of 
the same year all defensible castles save those of the Amorha and Basti rajas 
had been razed to the ground.i The latter measure was rendered necessary 
hy the contumacious attitude of landholders who felt galled by the unaccus¬ 
tomed yoke of a real government. 

The district was already making swift progress towards prosperity when 
that progress was checked by the Nepalese war (1814). 
The operations of the campaigns in 1815 and the 
following year have been recounted once for ali.^ Suffice it to remind the 
reader that the cause of strife was the disputed territory comprising Shiuraj, 
north of the modern Basti, and Butwal north of the modern Gorakhpur. The 
police established in these frontier tracts by the British Collector had been 
slain or expelled by the Nepalese. During the war the north of the district 
suffered not only from the incursions of the enemy, but from the lavi-lessness 
of its own inhabitants. Notwithstanding the presence of a garrison which 


NepOese war, 1814. 


General Wood had left entrenched at Lautan, a night attack was in'March^ 
1815, made on the Bansi tahsOi by 200 men supposed to be Jackal-killers^.’^ 
Though the assault was repulsed, two grenadiers ibarkanddz)'WQYe killed: while 
four others, and the tahsildar himself, were wounded, A party conveying 
treasure was in May of the same year surprised as far south as Maghar by a 
band of gang-robbers (daMit)^ who killed three grenadiers, wounded 17, and 
carried off nearly 21,000 rupees. With a perhaps unconscious pun the collector 
remarks that the grenadiers, being armed only with matchlocks of uncertain 
fire were no match 'for the long spears of the banditti.^ 

The Nepalese war ended in March, 1816, but not so the turbulence which 
it had excited. In Ma}^ of that year the Bansi tahsili was again attacked 
by Jackal-killers. The attack was again beaten off, but not without a loss of 
seven killed and six wounded. In January, 1817, over 6,000 rupees of treasure 
were plundered by gang-robbers at Captainganj. But by June, when the 

^ Board’s Records and^ Bnchaoan, II., 344. Slbandi h a corruption of Sipdhhandi, i.e,, one 
Dound to the army, a soldier. The term was however applied rather to irregular than to regular 
levies, _2 pp. 453-56. ^ Board’s Records. Jackal-killer (siydr-marwa) is a 

nickname applied to the Musahar caste ; but it is here, probably, intended as a general term for 
men of low birth and character. ^ But before the Nepalese war such robberies had been not 

altogether unknown. In March, 1811, and in a wood near Basti, some treasure on its way 
from Amorha was plundered by a band of 50 robbers. In January, 1812, another convoy of 
Government money was attacked between Hahauli and Azamgarh by a gang supposed to be 
Jackal-killers from Balrampur in Oudb. Ibid, 
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Eebellion of 1867-58. 


boundary with STepa:! was marked out according to treaty, order seems to hato 
been restored.^ It was next and last disturbed by the rebellion of 1857-58. 

The history of that sedition naturally centres in Gorakhpur, the capital of 
the district whereof Basti was then a part. But in 
recapitulating the main features of the outbreak we 
may add a few local details.^ At Azamgarh on the 5th June, 1857, mutinied 
the headquarters of the 17th Native Infantry, which supplied detachments both 
to Gorakhpur and to the Opium Treasury at Basti. On the 8th and 9th their 
example was followed by the troops at Faizabad, Seven English ofScers from 
the latter garrison, who had failed in an attempt to descend the Gh4gra, crossed 
over that river into this district. Gathering together at Amorha, they thence 
proceeded to Captainganj, where the tahsildar warned them to avoid Basti 
and the detachment of the 17th. Turning at his advice towards Gaeghat, they 
were by a promise of accommodation and sharbat inveigled into Mahuadabar 
of parganah Nagar. Here they were all save one massacred by the Muslim 
inhabitants (lOth June). The survivor passed through some rather thrilling 
adventures to be rescued by Mr. Peppe and to tell the tale.® Mr. Pepp^, a 
planter who for the time had been created deputy-magistrate, burnt Mahud- 
dabar to the ground. In this act of righteous retribution he was assisted by 
a party of the 13th Irregular Cavalry. 

Other fugitives from Faizabad met with a kinder reception. Colonel Len¬ 
nox of the 22nd Native Infantry and his family were saved from destruction 
by Muhammad Hasan, afterwards rebel ruler of the district. Hiding them 
for a while in his little castle, he at last despatched them, disguised as natives, 
to Gorakhpur, A party of natives, dressed in their discarded clothes, were 
first sent out towards that city, beguiling his retainers and the surrounding 
villages into the belief that the Europeans had already departed.^ Muham- 
'mad Hasan’s couduet on this occasion perhaps preserved his neck next year, 
when the gallows were busy. Another future rebel, Mirza Ali Hasan, follow- 
*ed his example by saving, near Amorha, two customs patrols. On the 19th 
June, Captain Boileau and four other officers from Gonda fled across the north 
of the district to Bansi. After being sheltered here for a few days by the loyal 
raja, they departed through Gorakhpur to Ghazipur, escorted by some of his 
troopers and matchlockmen. 

About this time the Basti detachment of the 17th Native Infantry plundered 
iKA n-ntidin treasury and marched off, but without injuring the few European resi- 

® Taken chiefiy from Mr. (afterwards ^ir Charles) Wingfield’s Mutiny Narra- 
►rakhpur*Basti. ® See Oudh Gazetteer, I., 479-83. * Colonel Lennox’s 

Bid,, 478. 
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dents. About this time, too, martial law was proclaimed thronghout the dis¬ 
trict. Instigated and sometimes led by their chief, the raja of Nagar, the Gan- 
tam Rajputs in July rose. They at once dispossessed existing proprietors of 
all lands which tradition assigned to their own ancestors; and their turbulent 
example was followed by most of the Amorha landholders, who openly defied 
the Government officials. It was proclaimed that British rule had given place 
to that of Oudh. And from Oudh, at the meetings of the Nagar raja and his 
rebel colleagues, it was resolved to obtain assistance. 

On the 1st August the Gorakhpur detachment of the 17th was disarmed 
by Nepalese troops, and affairs began to assume a brighter appearance. But 
the Nepalese officers were averse to move their cholera-stricken forces. When 
this was once known, disorder again made head. On the lOth, local rebels, 
aided by a party from Oiidh, plundered the Khalilabad tahsili; while on the 
same day the babn of Bakhira, an illegitimate descendant of the Bansi family, 
expelled the police from Bakhira station. Two days later, the Captainganj tahsili 
was captured by insurgents who, for the first time, included Muhammad Hasan. 
Forty troopers of the irregular cavalry, who had been detached for the protec¬ 
tion of the tahsili, here went over to the enemy. On the ISth matters were 
considered sufficiently threatening to justify the evacuation of the district. Its 
British officers and the Nepalese troops left together. But the joint magistrate, 
Mr. Bird, remained to supervise the labours of a committee of five rajas to whom 
the management of Gorakhpur and Basti had been entrusted. This assembly, of 
which the B^nsi raja was a member, proved unable to maintain order. Another 
member, the Eausik raja of Gopalpur, tried in vain to restore the loyalty of his 
Gautam kinsmen in Nagar. So little, in truth, did his efforts succeed, that the 
uncle of the Nagar r^ja placed a guard over Mr. Bird’s house. When that 
officer was at length forced to fly, the committee dissolved itself. On the 
following day Muhammad Hasan made his public entry into Gorakhpur, and 
rebel misrule was established. 

In his administration Muhammad Hasan retained existing fiscal and judicial 
suh-divisions. But his conservatism in this matter disgusted many of the land¬ 
holders, his partizans, who declared that under former Viceroys of Dehli police 
jurisdictions were unknown. Dresses of honour and salutes were bestowed on 
the raja of Nagar and other chiefs who furnished contingents to the rebel army. 
Within the limits of their respective domains, or what they claimed as such, 
they were allowed to exercise full civil and criminal powers The raja of Bansi 
refused to recognize Muhammad Hasan’s authority or to surrender the treasure 
at the Bansi tahsili. He on one occasion defeated a large force- which had 
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been sent to coerce him. Bnt hostile preparations which seemed irresistible at 
length constrained him to submit and receive a rebel tahsildar at Bansi. 
Being a woman and the niece of an important insurgent^ the loyal ri&ni of 
Basti was allowed a greater latitude of resistance. She succeeded in prevent^ 
ing the establishment of a rebel police at Basti. 

But before January 1858 was in its teens the simultaneous arrival in Go¬ 
rakhpur of British and Nepalese forces put Muhammad Hasan to flight. Such 
was his panic speed that on the very day of his rout at Gorakhpur he spurred 
across the south of Basti and passed over the Ghagra to Tanda. A Gurkha 
detachment was despatched through the district to Gonda.^ Crossing the 
Gh4gra on the 18th February^ at Phiilpnr of Mahauli^ the field-force 
under Colonel Rowcroft again defeated the rebels. They were again worsted 
at Amorha on the 17th ApriL^ After this British order was rapidly restored. 
In the distribution of penalties and rewards that followed the Bakhira babu 
was hanged, while the Nagar raja probably escaped a similar fate only by sui¬ 
cide. The estates of both were confiscated ; and those of the latter were bes¬ 
towed on the r^ja of Bansi, who was afterwards created a Companion of the 
Star of India. The lands of the rani of Amorha, who had been implicated in 
the rebellion^ were in the same manner granted to the nini of Basti. The 
revenue on all forfeited estates amounted to Rs. 65,135, the items for the 
difierent parganahs being these: Rasulpur, Rs. 3,225; Bansi, Es. 4,626 ; 
Bindyakpur Rs. 1,289; Amorha, Rs. 9,079 ; Nagar, Es. 29,848; Basti, 
Bs. 4,722 ; Maliauli, Rs. 4,761 ; and Maghar, Rs. 7,585. 

Thus ended the most important passage in the history of the district* 
Later events of note, such as the land-assessment and 
eeS^^triet, visitations of drought, have been described else¬ 

where. But the most remarkable occurrence in the 
recent annals of the Basti parganahs was their severance from Gorakhpur and 
constitution into a new collectorate. This arrangement came into force on the 
6th May, 1865? It has resulted in a vastly improved administration ; and 
if the native rulers from whom the district was received could revisit the 
scene of their wilful failures, they wmuld perforce confess the power of a good 
government “ to scatter plenty o’er a smiling land.” 

^ Oudli Ga 2 etteer, 1.547. ^ 2 Colonel Rowcroft’s letters, dated 22Dd February and I9th 

April, respectively, preserved in station-staff office at Gorakhpur, ® GoTernmeiit order 

i?o. 1695 (General Department) bearing that date. 
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Amorha 

Aaiorha parganab 
Bakbira 
Ban^aon 
Bankata 

Bansi .•* 

B&nsi tabsil 
Bausi parganab,.. 
Barakuni 
Basfci 

Basti tabsil 
Basti parganab... 

Belwa 

Bhadesar 

Bbllnpur 

Bhari 

Binayakpur parganab 

Birdpur 

Biskobar 

Biiddhaband 

CaptainganJ 

I'dibaoni 

Ohbapia ... 

Chbapraghat or Dbangbat 
Cbillia 

Daldalha ... 

Dbebarua 

Domaridganj ... 

JDomariaganj tabsil 

Dubaulia 

Dudhara 

Gaegbat 


Ganesbpur 

Haraia 

Haraia tabsil 

Haribarpur 

Intwa 

Jignan 

Kalwari 

Kakrabigbat ... 

Khalilabad 

Khalilabad tabsil 

Kotbila or Sonaha 

Lalganj 

Lautan 

Maghar 

Magbar parganab 
Mabauli 

Mabauli pai'ganab 
Mahson ... 

Menbdawal 
Misraulia 
Nagar 

Nagar parganab 

Karkatha 

Paikanba 

Parasrampur 

Rasnlpnr parganab 

Kudbauli 

Sirsi 

Sitardmpur 
Tama ... 

Tilokpar 
Uska 


Amorha, a village which gives its name to a parganah of tabsil Haraia, Hes in 
tappa Edmgarh of that tract, 28 miles west-by-sonth of Basti. It^ adjoins the 
right bank of the Edrarekha rivulet, which is, however, known by different local 
names above and below the village. The population amounted in 1872 to 

1,394 persons. 

> This Ust contains thenamesof aU tahsils.paTganahs.tahsil 
stations, post-offices, villages with over 3 ,Q 00 inhabitants, and scenes of importa 
or two places of historical or commercial interest have been added. 
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Passing north-westwards through their mud habitations, the unmetalled 
road from Gaegh^t some three miles farther on joins the metalled Basti-Faiz- 
abad highway. Araorha has an imperial post-ofBee, and in March-April 
becomes the scene of a fair known as the Ramrekha. 

Ever since Akbar’s reign (1556-1605), and perhaps since earlier times, the 
village has been the capital of parganah Amorha. It was for three or four cen¬ 
turies the seat of the Kayath rajas who disputed the sway of that parganah witb 
the Surajbansi Rajputs. Writing some forty-five years before the final 
extinction (1858) of the title,. Buchanan seems to have imagined that the Amorha 
rajas were themselves Siirajbansis, as will appear from his remarks on the 
local antiquities :— 

There is, he says, ** a very long winding canal, extending from Amorha to Rupnagar, 
another seat of the Snryabansi family. It is said to be J ^ ^os (about 8 miles) long and is 
about 30 yards wide, but in many places is nearly obliterated, and bears every mark of high 
antiquity. There are on its- sides several heaps like the ruins of old buildings, but very 
much reduced by the action of time; The raja attributes the work to a person of his^ 
family named Badal Singh but it seems much too old for his Radal Singh's) ime. In 
digging on the north sides of the canal the rija’s grandfather discovered an image which'has 
been placed iu a mud-walled hut called the Lord^s house (ThakurT3.Ti), and is grotesquely 
clothed, being now considered as the family deity. It is a complete image, and not a carving, 
in relievo as usual in Hindu images, nor has it any attendants., It is about the human size,, 
nor have I before seen any snctu The priest calls it the keeper of Bali rija/' 

After explaining with perhaps needless length that Bali, a great-great- 
grandson of St. Kasyap,. was driven to liell by Vamana, an, incarnation of 
Vishnu— 

Bali, however, the same writer adds, was- of such consequence that after an incar¬ 
nation of Vishnu sent him to hell, it was necessary for so great a deity to remain there and watch* 
him; and the priest alleges that this image represents that incarnation. It has, however, no. 
resemblance to the other images of Vamana that I have seen. The priest further says that this 
image was placed here by Ambarisha, a king of Ajudhya, of the family of the .sun. The Mns-- 
liras destroyed the temple and threw out the imagej which was afterwards found by a potter, 
and placed where it now is by Ranjit Singh, uncle of the present raja.” 

Amoeha, the most western parganah of the district and the Haraia tahsilj. 
is bonnded on the east by parganahs Nagar and Basti ; on the north and west 
by the Oonda district of Oudh; and on the south-west by the river Oh/igra,. 
which severs it from the Oudh district of Faizabad. It is suh-divided into six 
tappas, named respectively Bangdon, Purena, R4ragarh, DabauIia,.Belwa, and’ 
Sdkandarpur j and contains 882 estates (mahdl), coinciding with the same 
number of parishes (mauza). Amorha had in 1878 an area of 171,456 
acres, or nearly 268 sq-nare imles, and a land revenue (excluding cesses) of 
Us. 1,62,070. 
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According to the census of 1872 it contained 831 inhabited sites, whereof 
511 had less than 200 inhabitants; 268 between 2(X} 
and 500 ; 39-between 500 and 1,000 ; and 13 between 
1,000 and 2,000. The popnlation numbered 17,409 souls (80,975 females), 
giving 652 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 
162,753 Hindus, of whom 75,332 were females, and 11,956 Musalm^ns (5,643 
females). Distributing the Hindu population among the four great classes,. 
the census shows 31,106 Brahmans (14,787 females), 14,600 Eajputs (5,912 
females), and 6,283 Banijas (2,898 females) ; whilst the great mass of the 
population is included in the “ other castes, ” which show a total of 110,764 
souls (51,735 females). The principal Brahman sub-divisions found in this par- 
ganah are the Sarwaria (20,983), Kanaujia (297), Gaur (355), Gautam (253), 
Pande, Sarasiit, and Sangaldwipi. The Eajputs belong to the Ponwar (116), 
Bais (1,378), Gautam (12), Parwar (494), Ghauhan (839), Surajbansi (7,096), 
Bh4raddhwaj (3,533), Raghubansi (179 b Konohik, Shiubansi, Rajkum^r, Bhd- 
la-SultSn, Kinwar, Nagfaansi, Gaur, Baghel, Eaikaw’ar, and Bausi clans; the 
Baniyas to the Agarwal (258), Kasaundhan (3,432), Kandu (547), Agarahri, 
?(405), Golapuri, Dhnsar, Sandel, and Rajjab sub-divisions. Those of the other 
castes which exceed in number one thousand souls each are the Kahar (4,623), 
Kurmi (12,044), Teli (3,936), Dhobi (2,824), Nai (3,116), Chamdr (20,073), 
Ahir (16,845), Gadariya (1,756), Barhai (3,426), Lohar fl,852), K%ath (3,155), 
Khewat (1,732), Tamboli (2,718), Khatik Q,390), Kumhar (3,339), Nuniya 
•Gj 450), Bharbhunja (1,899), Koeri (9,258), and Pasi (1^529)^ The following 
have less than one thousand members each Bhar, Kalw^r, Dharkar, Bdri, 
Atit, Chai, Mali, Sunar, Manibe,^ Gosain, Bairagi, Bhat, Khakrob, Thathera, 
Koli, Lodha, Rajbhat,* Halwai, Baheliya, Sarahiya, Dosadh, Mariya, Murao, 
Godhania, and Darzi. The Musalmans are Shaikhs (475), Sayyids (100), 
Mughals (82j, Patbans {433), and unspecified. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
same census. From these it appears that of the male 
adult population (not less than 15 years of age), 2,161 
belong to the professional class of officials, priests, doctors, and the like ; 2,945 
to the domestic class, which includes servants, water-carriers, barbers, sweep¬ 
ers, washermen, &c.; 1,907 to the commercial class, comprising bankers, car¬ 
riers, and tradesmen of all sorts ; 41,673 to the agricultural class; and 4,372 to 
the industrial or artisan. A sixth or indefinite class includes 3,984 persons 

'Probably a census misprint for Manibar. *rbere is a caste so called. But 

Eijbbar is probably intended. 
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retarned as labourers and 593 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total 
populatioDj irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 28,741 as land¬ 
holders, 105,906 as cultivators, and 40,062 as engaged in occupations 
unconnected with agriculture. The educational statistics, which are confess¬ 
edly imperfect, show 747 as able to read and write out of a total male popula¬ 
tion numbering 93,734 souls. 

A rich and open plain, sloping gently towards the south-east, the parganah 
Physical and agricultural is i° that direction traversed by two principal streams, 
features. The Manarama drains from end to end the centre of 

the tract; its afiduent, the Eamrekha, flows further south, past the walls of the 
capital Amorha. Both brooks derive some portion of their names from that 
deified Rama whose court lay just across the Ghagra ; but both have other titles. 
While the Manarama is often called Manwar or Manaur, the R^mrekha is 
above Amorha known as Tapha, and below that town as Nista. On the edge 
of the Manardma arow rushes which are woven into matting; on the edge of 
the R4mrekha flourishes khao^ grass, w^hich is cut for thatching and fodder. 
The Ghac^ra is outside the parganah rather than of it; but being fickle in its 
choice of a bed, it frequently swallows or throws up large plots of alluvial land. 
Its floods often overlay and sterilize with sand the fields which lie in its basin. 

But Amorha is less rich in rivers than in lagoons. Of such fishy reser¬ 
voirs the chief are at Sikandarpur, Pachos, Bhaganai, and Chinthi-bhat. The 
first is remarkable for the wealth of winter rice which fringes its water ; the 
second for the abundance of shells which it offers to the lime-burner. Most 
of the lagoons, whether large or small, produce wild rice {tina or tini). This, ’’ 
writes Mr. P. J. White, is by the higher castes eaten exclusively on fast 
days; and has popularly the credit of possessing eminent medicinal properties 
in diarrhoea, when the grain is administered mixed with tyre (curds). The 
rice is palatable, and though the superior orders are dainty about making it 
their daily food, the poorer classes are not so squeamish in taking advantage 
of the bounty of nature. The plants are not cut, but are tied together at top 
in bundles as they stand in the water; and in Eudr (Sepiember-October), 
when the ears are ripe, the grain is brushed from them.” 

This tina is almost the only really important wild growth of the parganah. 
Of forest produce there is next to none. Mahua and sdkhu trees are numerous, 
while patches of scrub wood are encountered in a few northern villages. But 
Amorha is as devoid of any plantation that can be called a forest as of any 
elevation that can be called a hill. To the absence of woodland is perhaps due 
he more than average salubrity. But beside the Qh^ra on the south, beside 
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lagoons on the wesfc^ tbe climate is disagreeable and goitre disfigures tbe inha¬ 
bitants. Towards the norths agaiuj the neighbourhood of the Gonda forests 
has an evil effect on health. 

The soils are as usual loamy {doras)^ clayey {inattiydr)^ and sandy (halue^^ 
In the north loam is intermixed with clay; eastwards loam prevails; south¬ 
wards, beside the Gh^gra, the mould is altogether sandy, and of that sandy 
alluvial kind called mdnjha; while westwards the surface consists of much clay 
anc!^ little loam. Easily first in point of fertility, the loam soil yields every 
crop ; but rice can be grown only in its moister hollows. The production of 
rice is the specialty of the clay lands; but in years of favourable winter rain 
they will bear also pod crops, oil-seeds, and even sugarcane or wheat. Unless 
heavily manured, the sandy soil is unfit for any but the poorer growths, barley, 
millets, and the arhar pulse. The thickly falling leaves of the last-named crop 
afford a by no means contemptible manure. Speaking of manure generally, 
we may say that it is most often and most thickly applied to the goend zone 
immediately surrounding the village homesteads. The middle zone (jyiiydnd) 
is more, and the outer (pallo) zone most, sparingly treated to compost. The 
same remarks apply with more or less truth to irrigation. For this process 
the streams and the lagoons afford great facilities.^ 

Of the total cultivated area, which at assessment was returned as 105,676 
a#res, 84,089 were tilled for the spring and the remainder for the autumn har¬ 
vest. The principal spring growths are wheat, peas, and arhar, the two last 
covering almost equal spaces, and between them about the same space as the 
first. At the autumn harvest rice so far distances all other crops that those 


others need not even be mentioned. Of the more paying crops, indigo is quite, 
and cotton almost, unknown ; but during the term of the last assessment sugar¬ 
cane more than doubled its area, while from one-fiftieth opium advanced to 
cover one-thirty-seventh of the whole parganah acreage. The owners of the soil 
which produces all these staples are chiefly Siirajbansi Rajputs, robust men 
who when poor sometimes enter the Native Army. Roughly noting, in 
thousands of acres, the distribution of tbe land amongst its rarious cultivating 
classes, we find 42^ tilled by the landlords themselves, 24| by tenants with 
rights of oeciipancy, and 381 by tenants-at-wilL 

The metalled Basti and Faizabad road spans from east to w^est the whole 
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breadth of the parganah. On it stands the tahsil capital 
Haraia; from it branch north-eastwards and south- 


^ The Settlement Eepart (1861) does not show the extent of the irrigated area. That area is 
now said to amount to 97,738 acres. 
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eastwards respectively t'lie nnmetalled lines known as the Bikvaxnjot-BIidnpiir 
and Gorakhpur-Gonda-fronfeiers roads. Another great trade route is cheaply 
supplied by the Ghagra; while for half the year and by small vessels the 
Manarama also is navigable. On or near the great river or the chief highways 
stand the parganah capital of Amorha and the marts of Belwa and Dnbaulia. 
The markets held weekly at these places and Haraia provide a sale for those 
agricultural staples which are the one great product of the tract. From Belwa^ 
jj centre towards Vvhich gravitates the surplus grain of all the surrounding 
parganahsj that .grain is exported across river to Oudh or down river to 
Calcutta. An occasional emporium for such commodities is supplied by neigh¬ 
bouring fairs, and chiefly by that held on the Ramnauami festival at Ajudhja, 
across the Ghagra. But within the parganah itself, at Sitarampiir opposite 
Ajudhya, gather two great yearly meetings of the same kind, and these will be 
described in the article on the village where they take place. Smaller fairs 
•are held in December-January at Pachos village; in November-December 
at Amaulipur; at Amorha and Pandol village in March-April. 

Being singularly poor in manufactures, Amorha makes importations which 
are comparatively considerable. From Nepal to Belwa, Dubaulia, and Haraia 
are brought iron, copper, and utensils of those metals, spices, ginger, and tur¬ 
meric. Brass vessels are imported from Mirz^pur. To Belwa and Dubaulia 
the Ghagra, and to Haraia the Manarama, bear cloths from the cities of Ben- 
.gal. From Haraia these fabrics find their way to B^nsi and the markets of 
Oudh. Raw cotton from Kanauj and Cawnpore is imported through Lucknow 
in carts. 

The dues levied in markets by landlords seem to disturb trade little or 
nothing. The proprietors of bazfe,” writes Mr. White, customarily levy a 
duty known as chmgi on all laden carts, Sumpter cattle, and carriers. For 
example, they take 1^ sers of grain per cart, | ser per buffalo load, | ser per 
bullock, Y\th or ^-th ser per coolie, | ser per maund of gJd (clarified butter), 
1 anna per bale of cotton, etc. These duties are quite willingly paid for the 
privilege of bringing goods to market.” Under the same heading Mr. White 
mentions the ghardwdril^ViQd, on shops. But this, as above^ shown, is merely 
a rent. The additional tax of from J anna to 8 annas monthly for watch and 
ward” is perhaps not quite so defensible; but this too is paid without murmur. 

Until the sixteenth century Amorha has no history of its own, as apart 
History already^ given for the district at large. But 

in Akbar’s Institutes (1596) we find it entered, under 

iP. 688. 
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tlie name of Amorodli or Amorha, as a part of the H'aveli-Avadh district ( dasUr) 
of the Oudb division (^sarkdr) and province (sdbay. It wa.s at this time still 
held, or had been lately held, by Bhars. They were expelled, as above^ shown, 
by Jagat Singh Kayath, first raja of Amorha. But his Siirajbansi coadjutors 
soon picked quarrels with his descendants. His successor was forced to divide 
the parganah with the Rajputs, the latter obtaining its eastern half. Saintly 
Brahmans were persuaded by grants of land to settle themselves on the Kayath 
border, as a sort of breakwater against the flood of Rajput invasion. But 
neither the compromise nor the precaution was of much avail The Siirajbansis 
slowly but surely gained ground, and on the death (1855) of the last K^^ath 
raja had already attained their present position as the predominant territorial 
caste. 

Meanwhile (about 1721) the viceroys of Oudh had assumed independence 
of the Dehli emperors. Amorha thez’eby became part of a new kingdom ;, 
and by its new kings was ceded (1801) to the Bast India Company. It vras at 
once included in the Gorakhpur district, and has since been assessed with the 
following land revenues r—in 1802 Es. 1,10,431; in 1806 Rs. 1,06,226; in 
1809 Rs. 1,09,651 : in 1813 Rs. 1,13,052; in 1840 Rs. 1,34,729 ; and in 
1860 Es. 1,65,295. The collector in 1810 reported cultivation as sufficiently 
extensive to justify a permanent assessment; but luckily for the exchequer 
the parganah is still temporarily settled. In 1865 Amorha became a portion of 
the newly-formed district of Basil. 

Some account of the local antiquities will be found in the article on 
Amorha. The remains are, as a rule, too decayed for 
iintiqmties. identification by even an expert, but by the country¬ 

folk are generally deemed the monuments of an ancient Thdru supremacy. 

Bakhiba or Baghnagar, a market-village in tappa Bakhira of parganah 
Maghar and talisil Khalilabad, stands on the crossing of two unmetalled 
roads, 28 miles east-north-east of Basti. Bakhira and Baghnagar are in 
reality not one village, but two adjacent villages. Though held in the latter, 
the market usually takes its name from the former. Throughout this article, 
therefore, let Baghnagar be called Bakhira, and let Bakhira proper be left out 
of consideration. 

The village had in 1872 a population of 358 only. It is bounded on the 
east by a great lake to which it gives its name. The Bakhira-tal has, however,, 
other titles, being known also as the Badanch and the Moti or Pearl lagoon,. 
The last appellation was bestowed on it by nawab Saailat Ali of Oudh. (1797-- 

5 Pjp. 6S1,'Z23.. 
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1814X wlio used often to limit on its banks. A general description of the 
lake will be found above,^ Legend relates that it was formerly the 
garden of a raja called Mangal, and that it was excavated by the mis¬ 
chievous tushes of a mighty boar. Lying in wait with a spear, the king 
slew that boar ; but the beasf's wraith had its vengeance. Returning 
from his successful quest, Maiigal met a band of women celebrating a 
festival wherein a thread is tied round the wrist, as in the marriage-rite. 
And he good-humouredly joined in the ceremony; but when he reached 
his palace his two wives saw the thread on his wrist, and cried—Our 
husband has taken a third sharer of his bed.’^ And in her wrath one of 
them, Chola-devi, broke the thread. Thereon the goddess in whose honour 
that thread had been tied turned Chola-devi’s face into the face of a sow. And 
the deformed lady fied to the wmods; but after some time spent in prayer and 
penance, the holy saint Angira cured her and restored her beauty. And in 
his gratitude king Mangal built a fair &taircase descending into that lake- 
which once had been his garden.^ 

On the feast of the Shiiirattri is held a small fair ; and an unsuccessful 
attempt was in the beginning of the century made to remove the scene of this 
gathering to the site of the staircase just mentioned. But more important in 
a commercial aspect are those weekly markets where the agricultural produce 
of the surrounding country is exchanged for coarse cloth and other simple 
manufactures. Bakhira was formeriy the capital of a large domain granted 
by a raja of Bansi to his illegitimate kinsman.^ In 181S the mud rampart, 
ditch, and bambu hedge with which its chiefs had surrounded it still made it 
very inaccessible.^’ But for his rebellion in 1857-58 the last babu of Bakhi¬ 
ra was hanged, and his lands became forfeit to Government. Meanwhile the 
domain had been recognized as a separate parganah ; but this was early 
during British rule re-absorbed in parganab Maghar. 

Bakgaon, a village in tappa Bangaon of parganah Araorha and tahsil Haraia,. 
stands in the extreme north-western corner of the latter, 29 miles west-nortli- 
■west of Basti. But this distance is measured as the crow flies, for Bangaon is 
approached by no road. Its population amounted in 1872 to but 493 souls; 
and the village is remarkable only as the site of a district post-office. 

Eankata, a village of tappa Majora, in the extreme north of parganah 
Maghar and tahsil KhaHlabad, stands beside an unmetalled road, 32 miles 
north-east of Basti. Here are a third-class police-station and a population^ 
according to the last census/of 324 inhabitants. . Within a few yards of the 

1 F.ieS. ^ Eastern India^ 11.^,395. 8 p. 6.7S*, 
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police-station may be seen a district post-office, which for some reason unknown 
appears to be called Daldalha* 

Bansi, the capital of the tahsil and the pargana so named, crowns the right 

or sonth bank of the Eapti, 32 miles north-north-east 
Site and appearance. . ot - 

of Bastk Several unmetalled roads from Basti, Do- 

mariaganj, Nepal, Bankata, and elsewhere converge upon the tow; and the 

Rapti is crossed by a ferry belonging to the local raja. During the rainy season 

the surrounding country is flooded far and near by that river. At other times, 

betv7een the high bank of the river and the raised site of the town intervenes a 

narrow stretch of cultivated land. But on the east, during most months, lies 

an accumulation of w^ater left by the floods ; and into the depression which 

it occupies flows most of the town’s surface drainage. 

But Bansi should perhaps he called an overgrown village rather than a 
town. It had in 1872 a population of 3,391 persons only. And it is a settlement 
of the somewhat squalid type usual in rural India: a mass of mud hovels, dotted 
here and there with a temple, a mosque, or the brick-built house of some grain- 
dealer. Its northern suburb Narkatha, the seat of the raja, lies across 
the Rapti; and will be mentioned in a separate article. But the rajas of Bansi 
used once to live in Bansi itself, and the remains of their castle may still be 
seen on a high site in the south-east comer of the town. In the midst of the 
ruins rises a great pdhar fig, the supposed abode of a demon who did a former 
raja to death; and this tree is now an object of worship. Buchanan, who 
thought that the castle was originally reared on a heap of Tharu remains, adds 
that the demon was the ghost of a Brahman. Another foundation of the rajas 
is the temple of Tegdhar, which, built in 1767-68, is still one of the most noted 
Hindu places of worship in Basti. 

The town may be divided into twm parts, Bansi proper and Sitalganj. 
The former, wdiich is also the older, has a narrow^ and somewhat tortnons main 
street running from south to north, and rising rather suddenly towards the 
river. From this street, which is the artery of business, diverge on east and 
wmst other narrow roadways. Though lying close south of Bansi proper, 
Sitalganj is divided therefrom by a plot of low ground. Much smaller than 
its northern neighbour, it is also far neater. Built on a well-raised site, it has 
four wdde roads, meeting in a centre which is used as a market-place on Satur¬ 
days. Another market is held just east of Bansi proper on Tuesday. 

About a hundred yards north-west of Bansi stands the small and fort-like 


Public buildings. 


tahsili, to which is attached a garden. The other 
public buildings of the place are the first-class police- 
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station, the tniinsif’s court, the imperial post-otBce, the tahsilr school, the hostelry* 
(sardi) for natives, the staging-bungalow, and the branch dispensary*. In this- 
goitre-stricken neighbourhood the institution last named is felt to be a great 
boon. In 1870 Dr. Planck saw quite a little line” of sufferers sitting patiently 
outside in the sunshine, awaiting the drying of the red iodide of mercury 
applied to their swollen throats.” While on the subject of sanitation, we may 
mention that the water of the Bansi wells is, as a rule, bad, discoloured, and 
often unpleasant to the taste. Three or four only of such reservoirs supply 
water fit for drinking ; and the people slake their thirst chiefly from the KSpti. 
How damp the locality is in the rainy season is proved by the fact that the 
water in these wells then rises to within seven feet of the surface. 

During the past quarter century the prosperity of Bansi would seem tO' 

^ ^ have declined. It was once an important entrepSt for 

grain, which passed through it for shipment on the- 
Eapti. Since 1855, however, when the Eapti proper shot its deep stream 
across country to join the Burhi Rapti, this traffic has dwindled. The Ahwa 
channel, which now connects the two rivers, is narrow, winding, and impetu¬ 
ous. The difficulty of its navigation somewhat deters merchandise from pass¬ 
ing down stream by way of the Burhi Rapti; while below B^nsi the bed of the 
Eapti itself has become almost too shoal to bear any cargoes save those of the 
rainy season. The house-tax, which was formerly levied in the town under 
Act V. of 1861, has been abolished. But a fair local business in grain is still 
carried on at the weekly markets ; and Bansi has also two yearly fairs, which, 
though theoretically religious, are practically mercantile. 

Like B^ns-Bareli in Eohilkhand, comnaonly called Bareilly, Bansi proba- 
hly derives its name from some ancient pJantarion or 
plantations of bamboos {bans) ; but like Bans-Bareli, 
it is reputed to take its title from a founder styled Bansdeo. The name of 
this prince was perhaps invented, as usual in ancient legends, to account for * 
that of his foundation. The site of the town is said to have befpre his time 
been called the promontory {kamar)^ because it protruded into the Rapti.^ 
And there is probably this amount of truth iu the tradition, that about 1570 
a raja of Maghar was driven northwards by Muslim invasions to take refuge 
at Bansi, whence ever since his descendants have taken their titles. 

The further history of the town coincides with that of its r4jas, and the 
latter has been told above,^ Though he now bears, in the Q’overninent 

omtskirt of Baasi a village called Baghaua Komar. 
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tabsfldfirj a brother near the throne, ” the raja is still the great local 
magnate. 

BAnsi, a tahsil with headquarters at the place Just described, is bounded on 
east-south-east bj the Gorakhpur district, the border being supplied chiefly by 
the Ghiinghi and Dhamela rivers; on the north-east and north by i^epal ; on 
west-north-west by the Domariaganj tahsil; and on its rather irregular south¬ 
ern frontier by the Basti and Khalilabad tahsils. Tahsil Bans! contains the 
parganah of Bin%akpur and the 29 eastern and southern tappas of parganah 
Bdnsi. It had in 1878 a total area of 389,931 acres, or over 609 square miles, 
and a total land revenue of Rs. 2,43,545, Its population in 1872 was 287,681, 
or 472 persons to the square mile. But a detailed account of the tahsil will be 
found in the articles on its two parganahs. 

Bansi or Ratanpur-Bansi, the most northern and the largest parganah of 
the district, forms part of the Domariaganj and Bansi tahsils. It is bounded 
on the east by the Gorakhpur district and parganah Binayakpnr; on the north 
by Nep4L Its north-western and south-western sides are indented by the Gonda 
district and parganah Rasulpnr respectively. It marches on the south with 
parganah Maghar. The boundary with Gorakhpur is provided mostly by the 
Ghunghi and Dhamela rivers; the boundary with Gonda mostly by the Budhi 
Rapti and its af&uent, the Arra. Bansi is divided into 40 tappas. Of these the 
11 western—Budhi, Kop, Hir, Kot, Khankot, Dewaichp^r, Dhebarua, Khajahni, 
Khira, Barikp^r, and Kuniaon—belong to the Domariaganj tahsil. The eastern 
remainder, which belongs of course to tahsil Bansi, consists of tappas Banjara, 
Ghos,’- Bargadoa, Tharanli, Sirwant, Aikhin, Earhon, Dabra, Pachahr^ Kundri, 
Nandapar, Gharwaspar, Sohas, Suhela, Untapar, Nagwa, Kaksauli, Hata, 
Chaur, Kiidaran, Chhattisi, Beson, Bhir, Patharhat, Patna-Hasanpur, Gulanr, 
Kesarha, Asnar, and Masna. The parganah contains 1,791 estates (mahdl)^ 
coinciding with the same number of villages (mama) ; and of these 452 lie in 
the Domariaganj tahsil. It had in 1878 an area of 519,527 acres or about 81 If 
square miles, and a land revenue of Rs. 3,38,230. Of the former somewhat 
over 251 square miles, and of the latter Rs. 1,12,155, belong to Domariaganj. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Bansi contained 1,842 
inhabited sites, of which 1,263 had less than 200 
Populatiuft, inhabitants ; 496 between 200 and 500; 62 between 500 

and 1,000 ; 10 between 1,000 and 2,000; and 11 between 3,000 and 5,000. 
The population numbered 361,604 souls (170,339 females), giving 854 to 
the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 292,322 Hindus^^ 

^ Sometimes diyided into four, m., Birdpur, Alidapur-north, Alidapur-south, and Neora. 
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of whom 137,569 were females, 69,278 Mnsalmlns (32,768 females), and 4 
Christians. Distributing the Hindu population among the four great classes, 
the census shows 35,134 Brahmans (16,651 females), 3,444 Rajputs (1,558 
females), and 8,381 Baniyas (3,083 females) ; whilst the great mass of the 
population is included in the ‘‘ other castes,” which show a total of 245,363 
souls (115,477 females). The principal Brahman sub-divisions found in this 
pai-ganah are the Sarwaria (7,119), Kanaujia (350), Gaur (220), Gautam 
(127), Sangaldwipi, Lohma, Shuknl, Tiwari, Kunjal, Sankahar, and Balodra. 
The Rajputs belong to the Panwar (115), Bais (819), Gautam (98), Parwar 
(10), Chauhan (296), Surajbausi (176)5 Bharaddliwaj (10), Raghubansi (92), 
Kunwar, Sirnet, Kharog, Bhimla, and Katehriya elans; the Baniyas to the 
AgarwM (1,071), Kasaundhan (2,890), Kandn (1,193), Agarahri (1,062), Go- 
lapuri, Kasarwani, Jaiswar, Uinmar, and Bahwar sub-divisions. Those of the 
other castes which exceed in number one thousand souls each are the Bhar 
(3,949), Kahar (7,473), Kurmi (15,591), Teli (6,191), Dhobi (9,937), Nai 
(3^746), Chamar (46,451), Ahir (39,456), Gadariya (2,093), Barhai (5,451), 
Bobir (4,183), K4yath (3,137), Khewat (10,707), Tamboli (4,551), Kalwiir 
( 3 , 607 ), Dharkar (1,747), Kmnh^ir (6,447), Atit (1,069), Ohai (4,225), Mali 
(4 308), Sunar (1,800), Nuniya (5,791), Bharbhunja (2,339), Koeria (4,577), 
pLi (9,870), Koli (2,487), Lodha (12,388), RajbhaP (2,281), and Arakli (1,669). 
The following have less than one thousand members each :—Khatik, Bari, 
Manibe ® Gosain, Bairdgi, Bh5,t, Kh4krob, Thathera, Koli, Lodha, Halwai, 
Patwa, Kanjar, Dharhi, Baheliya, Sarahiya, Murao, Darzi, Bhuinhar, Gound,® 
Eano-\va, Fakir, Dhuna, Bind, Snthra, Tawaif, Dom, Kandn, JAt, Kd|)ri, 
Musahar, and Bahriipiya. The Musalmans are Shaikhs (11,536), Pathaus 
(7,443), Sayyids (899),Mughals (560), and unspecified. 

’ The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
same census. From these it appears tliat of the male 
Occupations. adult population, not less than 15 years of age, 434 

belong to the professional class of officials, priests, doctors, and the like ; 5,392 
to the'domestic class, which includes servants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, 
washermen, &c.; 3,737 to the commercial class, comprising bankor.s, carriers, 
and tradesmen of all sorts ; 87,049 to the agricultural class; and 12,138 to 
the industrial or artisan. A sixth or indefinite class includes 6,418 persons 
returned as labourers and 1,573 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total 
population, irrespective of age or sex,the same returns give 20,862 as landholders, 

1 See article on parganaTi Amorha, “ population,” note. ^ Fid. ibid, ^ Probably 

a census misprint for Gond or Gaunr. The latter is a subdivisiohal title of aeyeral castes, such, 
foif thitance, the Halw^ 
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261,116 as cultivators, and 79,616 as engaged in occupations unconnected 
with agriculture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, 
show 842 as able to read and write out 9 f a total male population numbering 
191,265 souls. 

Like all the rest of the district,Bfinsi is a plain. But in some respects, of 

Physical and agricul- degree rather than quality, it differs from its sister 
tural features. parganahs. It is slightly less devoid of forest than 

they, and it is far moister. Flowing east-sonth-eastwards through the south 
of the parganah, the river Eapti divides it into two very unequal portions. 
The northern or larger tract may be considered part of the marshy submon¬ 
tane country called the Tarai; and here the salient geographical feature is the 
multitude of streams. 

The R4pti is itself directly fed only hy a few petty watercourses which drain 
the hollows of tappa Paehahr. In former days it was replenished by the 
Parfisi,^ a stream whose chief tributaries are the Ikrari and the Bankasiha. 
But the Parasi now falls into the Chaur T4I, largest of the many weedy lagoons 
with which the parganah is studded ; and, except in the rainy season, no outlet 
conveys its waters from that lagoon to the Eapti, Yet if the E%ti absorbs few 
streauis, another river which is supposed to occupy its ancient bed absorbs a 
host of streams. Itself sluggish and meandering, the old (Burki) Eapti acts as 
a great catchment drain for the reception of many a dashing brook from the 
ISep&lese mountains or the country near their foot. It swallows in sueoessiou 
the Arra, the Gharangahwa or Chhagrihwa, the Awinda or Aondahi, the Ghurhi- 
sotwa, and the Debildti. It next receives on its opposite or right bank the Sikrt 
watercourse, and finally unites with the rapid Banganga at Kakrahigh&t. Into 
the streams already mentioned flow many others. Thus the Awinda is rein¬ 
forced by tbe Sarohi, and the Sarohi by the Kurma and the Satohi. But the 
enumeration of all such minor rivulets would swell the present article to a length 
which, even if permissible, would be harassing. The rivers of this tract, whether 
small or large, are constantly changing their courses. After its junction with the 
Banganga the Burhi Eapti has of late years been joined, through the Ahwa 
watercourse, by the Eapti itself. The united stream floats on till, at the 
edge of the parganah and the district, it meets the Dhamela. And this intro¬ 
duces us to another system of northern drainage. 

Of the streams which compose that system we need here mention only 
those which cross the northern border. The less important brooks, which 

^ Called by Buchanan the Ghagar or Haha. But different local names^ as in the case ol 
Bhine and Scheldt, are here applied to many rivers in different parts of their courses. 

95 
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rise within the parganah itself, must for sake of brevity be omitted. The 
Masdi joins the Jamwar; the Siswa and the Tina wa join the Tilar; the Jam war 
and Tilar combine to form a river known as the Kiinda or Kura. The Kiira 
again is met by the Hagni ; and after its later junction with the Ghunghi is 
styled the Dhamela. 

The smaller geographical division of Bansi, the division south of the Rapti, 
is far less swampy. Its greater distance from the Himalaya and the Tarai 
forests render its rainfall far jailer ; and its climate is far less feverish. Its 
streams are purely indigenous ; for the exotic waters, those horn outside the 
parganah, have been checked in their southward course by the Rapti. Of these 
homebred brooks the largest are the Barar and its affluent, the Budh. They 
are formed by the union of numerous channels which, rising sometimes less 
than a mile from the southern bank of the Rapti, suggest the idea of sluices or 
escapes from a canal flowing on a higher level. Clearcut, broad, and deep, the 
bed of the BarSr favours the tradition that it was once a bed of the B&pti. 
After being joined on the southern frontier by the Budh, this Barar flows on 
to join the in Maghar. 

The soils of the parganah are classed as clay loam and 

sand (balua). But of the clay there is a great deal, and of the sand there is 
probably very little. A limy-looking variety (Jbhdt) of the former is extremely 
common on the banks of the Rapti, and in the lowlying basins which convey 
northern streams towards that river. Being constantly flooded in the rainy 
season, it produces no autumn crop; hut for the same reason it yields, wdthout 
irrigation, a rich spring harvest. The people themselves less frequently name 
soil according to its natural composition than according to its position with 
regard to the village homestead. Land is generally called near ” (goenr)^ or 
surrounding that homestead ; ‘^^middling ” {miydna\ or surrounding the near ; 
and ^^far” (paUu)y or surrounding the middling. 

What proportion of the total area is cultivated cannot exactly be shown. 
Many of the villages are forest grants ; ^ and having thereby escaped re-assess¬ 
ment have also escaped survey. The principal grants are those of Alid^ur, 
Birdpur, and Reora in tappa Ghos; Katahla in tappa Bdrikpar ; Sarauli in 
tappa Untdpar; and Soh^s in tappa Sohas. None of these measures less than 
3,000 acres, and they cover between them over 60,900. But of the assessed 
villages, which measured 409,096 acres, we know that 260,219 acres were 
cultivated and that 99,883 more were cultivable. Of the cxiltivated area, 
again, 111,126 acres were watered; while less than ■j’^th was occupied by 

286 -S 8 . ' ' 
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mango groves. Bdnsi is no doubt sufficiently moist to retain its moisture 
without the aid of trees ; but so long as it produces more grain than it needs, 
one can hardly sympathize with Mr. Wynne’s remark that such plantations 
are a deplorable waste of the best land. Since 1813 the “ very stately forest” 
of sil and other trees on the banks of Burhi RApti, the stunted woods on the banks 
of Jam war and TilAr, have been thinned with no sparing axe. And the plough 
has made great inroads on the dismal stretches of long coarse grass which, 
flooded in the rains and withered in summer, offended the eye of Buchanan. 

Besides the usual autumn and spring harvests, Mr. Wynne reckons a 
third, the winter or jarhan. But the only crop garnered at this intermediate 
reaping is rice, the staple grain not only of the northern clay lands but of the 
parganah at large. Rice is also the chief growth of autumn, covering more than 
thrice the ground occupied by the second great crop of that season, tird or 
mash pulse. The principal products of the spring harvest are wheat, and next, 
after a long interval, barley, peas, linseed, and arhar pulse. None of the crops 
hitherto mentioned covers less than 10,000 acres. The area occupied by the more 
paying staples—poppy, sugarcane, tobacco, and vegetables^—is comparatively 
small. But in years just preceding assessment landlords strive to reduce the 
apparent value of the land, and such crops are sparsely grown. It is sig¬ 
nificant that within the two years immediately succeeding the assessment survey 
the cultivation of poppy had increased in the proportion of 84 to 137. The 
masters of the soil are chiefly Brahmans. 

The parganah has no manufactures worth mentioning. The crops, which are 
its only important product, find a sale at many villages 
where weekly markets are held. But if Bansi is not 
a great producer, it is a great distributor. Its through-trade with Nepal 
centres in the marts of Biskohar and Uska ; and how considerable the traffic 
of these places is has been shown above.^ Fairs are held twice yearly at B4nsi; 
at Kakrahighat in October-November, and in March-April near Alidapur. 
The gathering last named, which assembles on what is called the Dasahra of 
Chait (March-April), is the most important of its kind in the parganah. Lasting 
for about nine days, it is held in honour of a goddess named Palta. Before her 
image are offered goats, rams, and even buffaloes; but the real object of the fair is 
commerce rather than religion. Buchanan (1813) estimated the number of visitors 
at 50,000, of whom some 300 or 400 were the usual itinerant tradesmen. Since 
his time, however, the attendance has greatly declined. A second and smaller 
fair was formerly held at the same place on the Dasahra of Karttik (October- 
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November). The principal road centres of the parganah are Bdnsi and l)um«' 
dumwa. The principal roads are the iin metal led lines (1) from Domariaganj to 
Nep^l by way of Intwa ; (2) from Basti to Nepdl by way of B4nsi^ Dumdumwa, 
and Birdpur ; (3) from Dumdumwa to Lautan. But the parganah is intersec¬ 
ted also by some four or five immetalled lines of a poorer class. During the 
rainy season traffic is greatly impeded by the flooded state of the country. 
But several of the rivers, such as the two Eaptis and the Dhamela, are naviga-* 
ble; and were it not for numerous snags,” the same might be said of many 
northern streams like the Jamw4r. The only places of importance, besides 
those already mentioned, are Chilia, Dhebarua, Misraulia, Soh&s, and Tharauli. 

Till the beginning of the present century the history of B4nsi is almost 
identical with that of the Sarnet rajas, who derive their 
title from its capital. Little, therefore, need here be 
added to what has been said on pages 672-76. In Akbaris Institutes (1596) the 
parganah is entered as Ratanpur-Maghar or Eatanpur-Bansi, the first part of 
this name being derived from-that of its r^ja, Ratan; while Katahla, which was 
just afterwards absorbed within its limits, appears as a separate sub-division. 
But if Bdnsi gained by the annexation of Katahla on the north, it lost by the 
gradual separation of Maghar on the south. The Brat to withdraw any pat t 
of the latter parganah from the rule of its Sarnet rSja were the invading Musal- 
m4ns; but large tracts were afterwards alienated by the act of the rdjas them¬ 
selves. Thus, towards the end of last century 987 villages were made over to 
a cadet of the family, the ancestor of the rebel b^bu of Bakhira. 

About 80 years after B4nsi had fallen from the grasp of Akbar’s successors 
into that of their, now independent Oudh deputies, it was ceded (1801) by tho 
latter to the English. B6nsi, Maghar, and Bakhira were recognized as separate 
parganahs of the newly-formed Gorakhpur district; and the first was included 
in the B^nsi tahsil. The demands with which it was assessed at successive 
settlements of land-revenue w^ere: in 1802, Rs. 24,120; in 1806, Rs. 21,591 ; 
in 1809, Rs. 29,439; in 1813, Rs. 81,571; in 1840, Rs. 2,45,541 ; and in 
1864, Rs. 3,05,127. From the three last sets of figures the advance which cul¬ 
tivation had made during 50 years of British rule is clearly apparent. In the 
yearsucceedingthatlastnamedBansi was severed from Gorakhpur, to form part 
of the newlyKjreated Basti district. 

The cMef remains of antiquity, writes Buchanan, “is (vsic) Katahla, in the forest, on 
, .. the southern bank of the Burhi B^pti. It is said to have originally 

heeu a seat of the ThirCis, after which it became the chief residence 
d the &tahla rlijas.^ Theyappear to have been totally exterminated by the 

pph 730, and 724. 
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Sarnet chief who took the place.’* But a legend asserts that ‘*the family, haring offended 
the goddess of their city (Katahla Deri), was by her conrerted into stones, and that these 
still remain in their original forms. The place seems to hare been a town with many buildings 
of brick and small tanks, but no traces of fortification ; and to have extended more than a 
mile each way, although I could not fully trace its outline. The brick buildings are reduced 
to mere heaps ; but the bricks are not so much broken as in the ruins usually attributed to the 
Thirus, and they are quite in a different style. The ruins of Thanls usually consist of one 
great mass like what may be supposed to have been the remains of one great building, with 
some small heaps adjacent; but Katahla consists of many small heaps scattered at irregular 
distances over a great extent of ground. 

There are few stones remaining. One, which is a flag smoothed on one side and cat into 
mouldings on the edges, is placed with one end in the ground and worshipped as Katahla Devi. 
Many offerings of potter’s ware are placed around; for it is supposed that no cowherd or 
woodcutter could safely enter the forest without procuring her favour by such an offering. 
The Bhars of Sanauli are the priests; whence perhaps it may be inferred that the rijas of 
Katahla were of this tribe, which it is generally allowed to have succeeded the Thartis. Near 
this stone, on the side of a tank, are the foundations of two small temples, the chamber in 
each of which has been only a few feet in diameter. In one is placed part of an image called 
Bhawini; but it is the bead and breast of a male, so far as can be judged from what remains. 
The fragments worshipped in the ruin of the other temple are so small that it is impossible to say 
what they have been intended to represent. On a heap of brick, some way distant from thence, 
is lying a stone spout which terminates in a crocodile’s head very rudely carved. It probably 
served to convey out the water used in washing the image that stood in the temple. All the 
people, however, with me worshipped it by prostration and by tonching it with their foreheads. 

After the destruction of Katahla, the Sarnet built a large mud fort at Sanauli in the 
same forest. It has “a deep and wMe ditch and a strong rampart; hut 
Sanauli an Sarayat. there was no considerable building. The town, however, was large, 

and has contained some buildings of brick; but it has long been deserted except by a few 
Bhars, who cut wood. The village of Sarayat, about 10 or 11 miles north from Binsi, stands on 
a heap attributed to the Tharus, but very small and not clearly marked: the quantity of rubbish 
being trifling. At the south end of the village is a lia^a (phallus) very much decayed. Under 
a tree in the village are some stones. Neither the pandit of the survey nor I could learn any 
•tradition concerning these images. 

“ The chief object of worship is Palta Devi in the wood near the Jamwari The chief of 
the convent of Atiths at ^kfeirais the priest of the goddess. There are 
Pdlta Devi. small temples, but quite modern, having been built by the prede¬ 

cessor of the present priest. They are in the Muhammadan style, that consist of a cubical 
chamber surmounted by a dome. They stand on the ruins of a large temple, the foundations of 
which in some places are still a few feet high ; and a fragment of a stone pillar, and the images, 
still remain. There is no donbt that the images are very ancient. In one temple a large an¬ 
gular stone projects from the floor, and is said to be a linga^ nor has its greater resemblance to 
anything else. In the other modern building is the image called Palta, exceedingly worn by 
the lapse of ages, and the features totally obliterated. It; represents the goddess destroying 
a man who has sprung from the truncated neck of a buffalo, so common in the monuments of 
the sect of Buddha in Bihar. Before the two modem temples, at the limits of the ancient 
building, is a tree, under which are portions of two broken lingas. At each Dasahra there is an 
assembly (the Falta Devi fair above mentioned.) 
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« About four or five miles east from Mabadewa^ I saw two elevations aomewbat like the 
ruins attributed to the Tbariis, but containing? fewer bricks. They were called TrupaHandiln 
and Trupasandilli-ka-Jhunga, the latter word signifying a grove ;* for the ruin is covered witfi 
trees. On this latter is a small conical heap of bricks, which has evidently been a temple ; and 
on its ruin have been placed two lingas, which it probably once contained. On Tnipasandihi, 
or the high place of the worshipper of three gods, there are in fact three lingas placed under a 
tree. They are exceedingly leather-worn, and one of them, on the side of the phallus, has 
a human face. Besides these there are many fragments, 

“ There are the ruins of some petty forts* erected by various rlijas and thieves, especially 
one at Musharua, about two miles from Mahadowa, which was a stronghold of thoBanjara tribe, 
when these predatory merchants were in the habit of plundering Bfinsi.*' 

Babakuni, hamlet of Sunhan a village, in tafipa Soobakhri of parganah Ma- 
hauli and tahsil Easti, is noticeable only as the site of a third-class police station. 
It lies 24 miles sonth-sonth-east of Basti, and had in 1872 a population of 534 
souls. 

Basit, the capital of the district, stands in north latitude 49^ and east 
longitude 82° 44^, 112 miles by rail and road from Benares.^ It is the chief 
town not only of the district but of tahsfl Basti, jiarganali Basil, and tappa 
Haveli. Its site has an area of 127 acres, with a popxihition of 40 to the acre. 
Its inhabitants amounted in 1872 to 5,087 persons, of whom 3,723 were 
Hindus (1,660 females) and 1,861 were Muwdmrms (619 females). But as the 
people of Basti muster less than 10,000, the census report leaves their occupa¬ 
tions undetailed. In 1847,1853, and 186.5, when they mustered less than 5,000, 
even their numbers are not mentioned. 

The mud^built town of Basti stands on a site but Httlo raised above the low 
Site and appearance. I^roon rice-lands which surround it* It consists cliicdly 
^^*4 Basti. of tho old entrenched village whose citadel was the still 

existing castle of the rfija.. The fortifications of this village were <!onHirnc»ted 
in much the same manner m those of a lioman camp. A scpiare wliose sides 
measured each about half a mile Wiis enedosed witliin a wide dihdi, and 
the earth dug from this excavation was thrown up on its imior mh i.o form a 
wall or bank. The bank now appears a.s a weatlierbcaton inoimcl of varying 
height, but no value for the prevention of ingress or ogress ? while the ditch 
is a stagnation of broken margin and varying wicltln Thus tlie town is still 
surrounded by water, which is broadest on the eastern sidcu Near this 
eastern side, moreover, lies a rice-fringed lagoon. The site is not, on tlio 
whole, one which would have been chosen by a medicrd cHimmittee. 

VMahadewaorMahdewaof.tappa Aikhiu waa in ButihamuCs time the headquartwi of ii 
police, circle named BhuliyU-Bhandar. ^ (.)r raclicr a brushwood thicket. ‘‘The 

details of this distance are these By rail from Benares to Akbarpur, S4 luilcfi ; by roiid 
from Akbarpur to Basti, Si8;, total 11 9i. Another and longer route m m Udiows 

rail Irom Benares to Jfatabftd, ISO miles j byroad ftom Kalaabad to Basti, 40; total, I ao. 
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Through the east of that site runs, wide and straight, a metalled road. This 
is merely the end of a branch which connects the town with the more southerly 
Gorakhpur and Faizabad highAvay; but it supplies Basti with a high street. 
Well raised aud drained, and crossing the surrounding ditch on bridges, it is 
flanked on either side by houses which are chiefly shops. Xone of these houses 
is brick-built, and the great majority are one-storied. But their raised 
earthen floors and tiled roofs, with a few double-storied buildings of the same 
kind intermixed, give this street an appearance of neatness which is not 
encountered in other parts of the town. Off it Basti becomes a mass of 
crowded hovels which differs in no respect from an ordinary village. Even on 
the main road itself the only spot which suggests the idea of a brisk trade 
is the Ohauk, or crossing where four roads meet. This is used as a market¬ 
place on Tuesdays and Saturdays; and in its neighbourhood are most of the 
few good wells which the town can boast. The water in the Basti wells rises 
to within some 10 or 11 feet of the surface, but is seldom sweet enough for 
healthy drinking.^ It is almost a case of ^Svater, water everywhere, nor any 
drop to drink.” 

From the statement that the main road passes through the east of the towm 
it may be inferred that most of the houses lie west of that highway. And this 
western portion of Basti is, like that of London, the most aristocratic quarter. 
Here stands, high-raised and strongly built, the castle (Aoi) of the raja. * Cover¬ 
ing almost the whole of the mound which it adorns, it occupies about 4 acres of 
ground. It is girt on all sides save the east by one of those thick and lofty 
quickset hedges of male bambu^ which once formed so impenetrable a barrier 
round all the baronial strongholds of the district. Outside all lies a ditch which is 
never very poor in water. The building has a picturesque frontage, with a steep 
entrance-way rising to the main gate; while opposite this faqade is a small open 
plain, used as a picket for the wealthy owner’s elephants, horses, and cattle. 
Elsewhere in the town are several other breathing-holes of the same kind. Ad¬ 
joining the castle is the Paithan-tola quarter, a widespread congery of poor 
mud houses which has a little bazar of its own. 

East of the main road the only building that need be mentioned is the old 
hostelry (s^rai). This is a large quadrangle of the usual untidy type, but 
shaded within by some good trees. The main road is met at its north-eastern 
end by the unmetalled lines from Menhdawal, Bansi, and Domariaganj. On its 
south-western exit from the town it travels on through Naya Bazar to the civil 
station, 

® Sanitary Commissioner’s Report, 1870. ^Dend rocalamus siricius. 
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Naya Bazar or Newmarket, so called in coniradistinciiou to the old Basti 
just described, is a modern growth of shops and other 
Naya Bazar. buildings which has sprung up along the road on the 

lands of 5 different villages. On the same highway, between the town and the 
civil-station, stand the central {sadr) dispensary and the new hostelry. The 
former was once the tahsilddr’s ofBce; the latter is a large masonry building, 
greatly frequented by travellers passing through Basti on their way to or 
from Faizabad. 

The civil station clusters around the point where the road just mentioned joins 
the Gorakhpur-Faizabad lino. The site is on the lands 
of Arahat village, some throe miles south-west of 
the town ; and, being well-raised, drains readily towards the neighbouring 
Kufina. The station crowns, in fact, the slope which rises north-eastwards from 
that river; and the name of Maohhora, sometimes borne by the latter, is 
perhaps suggestive of the excellent fishing with which its flowing waters pro¬ 
vide the European residents. Of European dwellings there are some half- 
dozen only, but more are hardly required. There are also a church, a 
library, and a swimming-bath. The principal public buildings are the court, 
office, and treasury of the magistrate-collector; the court where the judge of 
Gorakhpur holds occasional sessions ; a large tahsildari; the central post-office; 
the tahsili school; the district jail ; the staging bungalow ; and the Government 
opium store-house, which lies east of the station. This European quarter is 
fairly planted with mahxia and mango-trees. Indeed, the name of Amhat pro¬ 
bably means mango-market. 

The public institutions, not hitherto mentioned, are the two parganah schools 
in Old Basti and Naya BazAr respectively; and the imperial post-office, the 
munsifs court, the first-class police-station, and two Anglo-vernacular schools^ 
all in the former, 

Basti has no important manufactui'es. It is at best little mor (3 than the 
^ , market-town of an agricultural tract. It has no muni- 

cipality, no house-tax under Act V, of 1861. But it 
lias for many years possessed a fine roadway; and a fine roadway is the begin¬ 
ning of improvement in all our North-Western towns. Like other mud-built 
settlements, Old Basti is disfigured by many stagnant waterholes, which have 
been dug to supply material for its dwellings. But these excavations can be 
filled in, and further buildings erected, with earth from tho old embankment 
■which surrounds the town. And improvements of this nature have been in 
progress for year^ 
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The original village perhaps owed its first promotion to its selection as the 
seat of its first raja. This event probably took place 
at some time in the seventeenth century.^ As the 
capital of the new principality Basti obtained an importance which it has never 
since lost. When, on its cession to the British (1801), it ceased being the 
capital ot a principality, it became the capital of a tahsiL But, if still importaiitj 
Basti was neither rich nor beautifnl. Buchanan some years afterwards f 1813 ) 
describes it as ‘‘ more sorry than any place of the size in the (G-oraklipiir-Basfci) 
district * ’ and its people as seeming in the most abject state of poverty.” He 
adds that the town then contained 500 houses, of which 110 were two-storied 
and two were built partly of brick. One of these two last wras the very sorry 
Biud-walled castle” of the raja. The mud wail of the village itself appears to 
have been supplemented by a bambu hedge which has since disappeared. For 
some time before the Great Rebellion (1857) Basti had been the site of an 
opium storehouse and treasury, which was guarded by'a detachment of native 
infantry. But the place did not attain its present leading position until eight 
years later (1865), when it was chosen as the headquarters of the newly-estab¬ 
lished district. Since then it has steadily grown, both in population and in 
general importance. 

About a quarter of a mile south of the town, at Manhan, is a ruin attributed 

^ . . to the Tharus. It consists of a heap of rubbish 

Antiquities. , 

about 200 yards in diameter, irregular in form and 
surface, and without any trace of a ditch. Tradition says that its sunamit W'as 
once hallowed by a phallic emblem (lingo) of Shiva; but this had, even before 
Buchanan’s time, disappeared. Some three-quarters of a mile north-east of 
Old Basti, in Lakhnaura village, rises another mound of reputed Thikii origin. 

It may,” writes the author just mentioned, be 300 yards in diameter, 
but (is) of very little elevation; whether from having originally consisted of 
a number of small buildings, or from many of the bricks having been removed, 
I cannot say.” About 1,000 yards beyond this, in Barwa village, is another 
ruin assigned to founders of the same race. Its diameter is smaller, but the 
elevation is more considerable, although it contains more earth than usual. 
On it is a linga very much decayed. About two miles beyond this, north and 
east, is another ruin called Arel, and attributed to the Tharus. It is about 300 

^ Tlie first raja of Basti seems to have flourished ten generations after Ms ancestor bej, 
■whose date may be placed about the middle of the fourteenth century (jiupra, p. 678). Aiid 
teu generations may be set down as equalling something over SUO years. Had the Basti princi¬ 
pality, moreover, been founded before the end of the sisteeoth century, parganali Basti would 
probably have appeared in the ^in-i-Akbari under its present name and not under that of 
Mandwa. 


96 
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yards in diameter, but is higher than (that of) Lakhnaiira. Some deep and largo 
excavations have been made into it, probably in search of bricks.” 

Basti, a tahsil with head-quarters at the place just described, is bounded on 
east-by-sowth by tahsil Khalilabad; on north-by-west by talisils Bansi and 
Domaridganj; on west-by-nortli by the Haraia ta-lisil; and on vSouth-soiith- 
west by the Ghagra, which divides it from the Fai/.abad district. Tahsil Basti 
contains the eastern parts of parganahs Nagar (7 tappas) and Basti (7the north¬ 
western comer of parganah Maghar (3) ; and the western portion of parga.na.li 
Mahanli (10). It had in 1878 a total area of 350,009 acres, or nearly 547 
square miles; and a total land-revenue of Rs. 2,82738. Its population in 1872 
was 313,327, or 571 persons to the square mile. But a (h^iailod account of tli<! 
tahsil will be found in the articles on its four parganalis. 

Basti or Mansiirnagar-Basti, a jiarganah of tlie Basti jiiul Haraia tahsils, is 
bounded on the east-north-east by parganah Magha,r, a border being snp])li(Ml 
by the Katnehia watercourse and its affluent, the Gareliia ; on tlie north-north¬ 
west by parganah Raaiilpur and the Q-onda district ; on wostrsoutli-weat l>y 
parganah Amorha; and on the south by parganalis Nagar and Mahanli, the 
boundary with the former being su|>pliod cluofly by the Kuana river and its 
affluent the Eawili. The parganah is divided into 11 iappaB. Of tiujsc the Bevrnt 
eastern—Kothila, Umrah, Paria, Karar, Haveli, Dcor&on and Sikandarpnr 
—•belong to the Basti tahsil; the four wost;orn—Shiupnr-Oopjilpnr, Atrolt, Bntan- 
pur, and Hardi—belong to the tahsil Jlaraia. Basti contains !)2d estates (wa//«7), 
almost coinciding with the same number of villages and of thoao 578 

lie in the Basti tahsil. The iiarganah had in 1878 an area of 181,389 acres, or 
nearly 283| square miles; and a larul-revcime of Es. 1,54,977. Of the fornier just 
over 171 square miles, and of tlio latter Es. 98,185, belong to the Basti taln/iL 

According to the census of 1872 Basti contained 79(5 inhalnt-ed sites, of 

_ , which 507 had leas than 200 inhabitants: 241 laitwcen 

Formation. 

200 and 500; 43 Ixitwncii 500 and 1,000; and 0 
between 1,000 and 2,000. The only town containing tnore tluui 5,000 inhabitimtH 
was Basti, with a population of 5,087. 

The population numbered 168,803 souls (90,225 fomaloH), giving 1,181 1,0 
tbe square mile. Olassifiod according to religion thoro wore 150,594 HinduM, 
of wbom 70,224 wore fomakw; 18,295 Musalnidna (8,443 foiualos); and 
4 Christians. Distributing the Hindu population among tlio four groat classes, 
the census shows 20,205 Brahmans (9,440 fomaloB); 5,534 Ri'ijpute (2,4(;5 
females); aud 4,464 Baniyas (2,053 females); whilst the groat mass of tho 
population is included in the “other castes,” which show a total of 120,391 souls 
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(56j266 females). The principal Brahman sub-divisions found in this parganah 
are the Sarwaria (15^126), Kanaujia (188), Gaur {218), Gautam (46), Shufeul, 
Maharasht, and SanAdh. The Rajputs belong to the Ponwar (55), Bais (1,211), 
Gautam (348), Parwar (350), Chauhan (97), Siirajbansi (95), Bharaddhwaj (212), 
Eaghubansi (273), Eajkurnar, Kulhans, Sakarwar, Bachgoti, Rathor, Sarwar, 
and Kharog clans; the Baniyas to the Agarwal (62), Kasaundhan (2,742), Kaodn 
(109). Agarahri (1,112), Panwar, and Bandarwar sub-divisions. Those of the 
other castes which exceed in number one thousand souls each are the Bhar(3,982), 
Kahar (4,012), Kurmi (23,940), Teli (3,174), Dhobi (3,166), (2,316), 

Chamar (27,428), Ahfr (16,439), Barhai (3,037), Loh4r (1,739), E^yath 
(2,378), Khewat (1,487), Tamboli (2,488), Kalwar (1,048), Ehatik (1,437), 
Kumhar (3,465), Cbai (2,703), Mali (2,997) and Nunlya (2,164). The follow- 
inghave less than one thousand members each:—Gadariya, Dharkar, Bari, Atit, 
Sonar, Manihar, Bharbhunja, Koeri, Gosain, Bairagi, Pasi, Bh^t, Eh^krob, 
Thathera, Eoli, Lodha, Halwai, Patwa, Kanjar, Dharhi, Arakh, Rangwa, Musa- 
liar, Eamangar, Tarkhar, Baiswar, and Bhartiya. The Musaimans are Shaikhs 
(1,833), Pathans (1,828), Sayyids (100), Mughals (47), and unspecified. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
same census. From these it appears that of the male 
Occupations. adult population (not less than 15 years of age) 427 

belong to the professional class of officials, priests, doctors, and the like ; 
3,339 to the domestic class, which includes servants, w*ater-carriers, barbers, 
sweepers, washermen, &c.; 587 to the commercial class, comprising bankers, 
carriers, and tradesmen of all sorts; 42,508 to the agricultural class; and 
2,615 to the industrial or artisan. A sixth or indefinite class includes 3,353 
persons returned as labourers and 346 as of no specified occupation. Taking 
tbe total population, irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 15,877 
as landholders, 119,178 as cultivators, and 33,838 as engaged in occupations 
unconnected with the agriculture. The educational statistics, which are con¬ 
fessedly imperfect, show 538 as able to read and write out of a total male 
population numbering 90,225 souls. 

The parganah is an alluvial and fairly fertile champaign, sloping impercep- 

Physical imd agricultural tiblj towards the south-east. Shaded by many a 

features. sombre grove, it has, nevertheless, no woodland of 

sufBeient continuity to be called a forest.^ In such a tract we should espect 

Of the extenBlve forest which in 1813 skirted the banks of the KuSna little remains save 
the mahua trees. But even in 1813 this woodland is described as consisting largely of plan¬ 
tations that had run wild. The so-called forest grant of Hardi m the tappa bearing ihat 
is now a great expanse of cultivation. Its area is over 13,000 acres. But for some 
uccount of such grants see pp. 286-88. 
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the chief natural features to be the rivers and latroons, the chief artificial 
feature a high state of cultivation. And in Basti this expectation would bo 
verified. 

The principal river is the Kii4na, which flows soiith-soiifch-eastwards across 
the vrhole breadth of the parganah. Its high and abrupt banks are throiigli- 
out Basti fringed by a narrow belt of brushwood and trees. Steep also are 
the banks of the Rawai, which, after an east-south-easterly course through the 
parganah and along its southern frontier, joins the Kuaifa. The G*avchia, a 
narrow channel in the centre of a broad depression, runs south-eastwards 
along the Maghar boundary. It at length joins the Katnehia, whose waters 
wander in the same direction to form the same border. Issuing from the 
Jasoia lagoon, between tappas tJmrah and Sikandarpur, this Kattiehia is the 
only one of all the streams liere mentioned which rises in Basti itself. Save only 
the Kuana, whose bed lies too much below the level of the surrounding 
country, all these rivers are a fertile source of irrigation. 

The same may be said of the lagoons, whereof the cliief arc Bhuila in 
tappa Atroh; Aila in tappa Shiiipur ; Saraini in tappa Kofcliila ; Jasoia, 
Dudhrfs, and Pharenclia in tappa tJmrah ; Hasanpur and Kanctlui-Buzurg in 
tappa Sikandarpur ; Ilasna, Majhaua, Jagat, and Bhartpur in tappa Faria ; 
Karaivkhas, Tal-khara, and Tal-Balaur in tappa Karar ; and Nariaon, urwara., 
Jokaila/ Sengraula, and Mahdeo in tappa Uaveli. But rivers and lagoons 
are not the only reservoirs winch moisten and refresh the fields. Tlio average 
depth of water is less than 10 feet from tlie surface; the soil favours the 
construction of wells; and at the land-assessment 2,845 of such excavations 
w^ere found in working order. Of the total cultivated ar( 3 a, 113,14(5 acres, 
95,773 were returned as irrigated. 

Here as elsewhere the soils arc divided into clay, sand, and tliat loam 
which is a compound of both. The tappas east of tlie Kmhia, those in the 
Basti tahsil, have for the most part a loamy surface; but in some, as for 
instance in tappa Umrah, fine clay-lands arc often encountered. The llaraia 
or west-Kudna tappas have a lighter and more sandy mould. Of the culti¬ 
vated area 76,258 acres are recorded as tilled for the spring and 36,79!) 
acres for the autumn harvest. Roughly noting in thousands of acres the 
space occupied by the principal crops of the former season, wo got the following 
results .'—Wheat, 24| ; peas, 12f; ar/iar pulse, 8-§; linseed, 6 ; sugarcane, 4^ ; 
and barley, 4. Marked in the same manner, the chief autumn crops stand 
thusRice, 26|; and nrd pulse, 4^. Of the more valuable agricultural staples 
otton and indigo are unknown. The prejudice against the latter, which in 
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1865 was still sparsely cultivated, seemed chiefly due to the “ inquisitorial 
interference ” of factory subordinates whose employers had granted advances 
for its growth. Poppy, which at the spring harvest covers an area 
next greatest to that of barley, is described as “ a mine of wealth to 
the parganah.” How large the acreage occupied by sugarcane has been 
already shown. The owners of the soil are chiefly Rajpnts, Brahmans, and 
Kayaths. 

The principal markets at which the grain of the parganah finds a sale are 
the district capital Basti, Deoraon, and Mansurnagar. 
Being on the banks of the Kuana river, writes 
Mr. P. J. White, “ Deoraon does a brisker export and import trade than Basti, 
which is more of a central market. From Deoraon grain is extensively 
exported by water to Gola-Gopalpur^ on the GLaghra; and it receives thence, 
in return, all the usual native articles of luxury and necessity, excepting coarse 
cloth which is manufactured by Julias (Muslim weavers) in the parganah.” 
The smaller marts are Bhainiganj of tappa Hardi; Kusama and Siswa in 
tappa Haveli; Sonaha and Kotheli of tappa Kothiia ; Majhaua-Mir of tappa 
Paria; Sultaua and S&hibganj in tappa Sikandarpur; Mahuadabar of tappa 
Atroh; and Kesrai, Belghat, Tendna, Pagarghat, Kachia, and Chhatra of tappa 
Shiupur. The four last named are modern foundations. But all these minor 
markets, whether old or new', open twice weekly. To them the villagers of the 
neighbourhood bring cotton, thread, tobacco, salt, vegetables, coarse cloth, 
ornaments and toys. A casual huckster sometimes appears with metal utensils. 
But at each place the main trade is. the grain-trade, couducted by from 10 to 
20 corn-chandlers. Several yearly fairs cause an occasional outflash of petty 
trade in places where at most times even petty trade is unknown. A large 
gathering of this kind takes place at Ajudhya ghat on the Kuana, beside a 
temple sacred to Shiva as Lord of Hardwar (Hardwarnath). The assemblage 
is held on the full moon of Chait (March-April); and, like the great fair at 
Hardwdr itself, has sometimes been disturbed by outbreaks of cholera. Of 
manufactures deserving the name the parganah has absolutely none. Its prin¬ 
cipal road is the metalled highway from Gorakhpur to Bkaizabad, passing 
through Basti ; but on Basti converge, chiefly from the north, several good 
unmetelled lines. Starting from Bhanpur in Easulpur, another road of the 
latter class passes south-westwards, by Mansurnagar and Paikanlia, to meet 
that first named at Bikramjot in Amorha. The Kuana provides the tract 
with a small but central water-route. 

SuprUf pp. 488-89. 
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From its aboriginal Dora, or half-aboriginal Domkatdr masters parganaa 
Basti seems to have been wrested in the fourteenth 
century by Kulhans Rajputs. For long an integral 
portion of the KulhSns principality of Gonda, it was at length granted to a 
cadet of the ruling house, the ancestor of the present rSja of Basti. But 
towards the end of the sixteenth century it fell under the superior power of 
the Dehli emperors. In the Domesday-Book (1596) of Akbar it is entered 
as Mandwa, a part of the Gorakhpur district idasMr), Gorakhpur division 
(sarMr), and Oudh province {sdba). About 1720, when the power of Dehli 
had declined, their viceroy in this Oudh province assumed independence; and 
Basti continued under its new masters until 1801, when ceded by them to the 
British. It was now placed in the Gorakhpur district, of which it remained 
part until severed in 1865 to form with other parganahs the now district of 
Basti. Meanwhile it bad been assessed with the following land-revenues 
Rs. 29,741 in 1803 ; Rs. 28,533 in 1806; Rs. 28,425 in 1809; Rs. 43,061 
in 1813; Rs. 1,02,855 in 1840; and Rs. 1,49,115 in 1865. 

The rather insignificant antiquities of Basti have been described in the 
article on that town. Tho only other remains men- 
Antiquities. tioned by Buchanan are those beside the Bhuila 

lagoon, some 15 miles west of Basti. Attributed as usual to tho Tlii'inis, they 
consist of a roundish heap of brick ddbm, some 1,200 yards in circumference, 
but of trifling elevation. “ Tho tops of the walls of several chambers may bo 
traced on a level with tlio present surface, and these prol)ably show that tho 
building has been a house and not a temple, as tho chambers aro small. On 
the south side of tho heap, adjacent to a tank nearly oblitoratocl, there projects 
from tho rubbish about 2|'foot of an octagonal stone pillar, much weather-worn 
and having its sides alternately wider and narrower. It is called Sivawa, and is 
considered an object of worship. On a small heap of rubbish between the above- 
mentioned tank, the great ruin and tho marshy lake are two places of worship. 
One, dedicated to an anonymous Muhammadan martyr (Bhuila Shahid), has 
no tomb ; birt images of potter’s ware aro placed xmcler a tree to obtain his 
favour. The other is a lin^a (phallus) called the Bhuilesvar. North from the 
great heap are two smaller ones quite detached, but at a small distance. 

“ITie Kulhdns RAjputs, who now hold tho country, bad built about 100 
forts, many of which had gone to ruin when Major Rutledge (Mr. Collector 
Eoutledge) destroyed tho remainder, Tho chief seat of the tribe, in the woods 
about 7 kos (14 miles) north-west of Basti, was called S&lanagar; but tho 
Muhammadans changed its name into Mansdrnagar, in honour of Mausfir Ali 
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Khan, father of Shuja-nd-daula and vazir of the empire.” Buchanan goes 
on to, describe this Mansiirnagarj which gives thepargana to its first name, as 
entirely deserted. It has since then been repeopled; and is now^ as already 
mentioned, one of the principal markets in the tract. 

Belwa Bazar is a flourishing mart on the lands of Hanumanpur village 
in tappa Belwa of parganah Amorha and tahsil Haraia. Situated near the 
point where the metalled Gorakhpur and Faizabad road meets the Ghagra, it 
stands some 28 miles west of Basti. The population amounted in 1872 to 757 
persons only. But Belwa has a fourth-class police-station and some commer¬ 
cial importance. The market, which stands on land confiscated after the 
mutiny, is leased to the raja of Basti. Hither is brought, for export across or 
down the Ghagra, nearly all the surplus grain of the surrounding parganahs. 
By the same river are imported brass vessels from Mirzapur and cloth 
from the towns of Bengal- From Nepal come by road iron, copper, 
vessels of those metals, spices, ginger, and turmeric. By road too, through 
Oudh, carts bring the raw cotton which has been collected at Kanauj and 
Oawnpore. 

Bhabesar, a village in tappa Deoraon of parganah and tahsil Basti, is 
remarkable only as the scene of a large yearly fair. This takes place in Febru- 
ary-March, lasts several days, and has an estimated attendance of 6,000 visi¬ 
tors. But the village, which is 4 miles south-south-west of Basti, had in 1872 
a permanent population of 232 persons only. 

BhAnpub, a village in tappa Chhapia of parganah Easiilpur and tahsil 
Domariaganj, is remarkable only as the site of a tahsili school. Standing on 
the junction of two unmetalled roads, J9 miles north-north-west of Basti, it in 
1872 had 930 inhabitants. The villagers hold market every Monday. This 
Bhanpur must not be confused wdth that other market-village which gives its 
name to tappa Bh^upur in the same parganah. 

Bhari, in tappa Sagara of parganah Rasiilpur and tahsil Domari^anj, 
lies 28 miles north north-west of Basti; and had in 1872 only 539 inhabitants. 
But it must be noticed for the same reason as the place last named. It has 
a tank which is celebrated as one of Krishna’s favourite bathing-places ; and 
hereby is held, in the end of October-November (Karttik), a fair which 
boasts some 50,000 attendants. The gathering lasts for about a fortnight. 
During its continuance the waterside is crowded with the booths of pedlars, 
confectioners, and other dealers in cheap trifles. But the ostensible object of 
the fair is the ceremonial bathing {ashndn) which takes place on the full moon 
of the month. 
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The tank retains its shape too well to claim an antiquity of very many 
centuries. But beside it rises, to a heis^ht of some 18 feet above the surrounding 
plain, a mound of ruins ; and if Mr. Wynne is right in calling these the tUbris 
of successive temples, Bluxri must be a place of ancient sanctity. Around the 
mound are several smaller tanks and the remains of several detached buildings. 
The mound itself is a large heap of brick rubbish. Irregular in form and surface, 
it extends some 400 yards from north to south and some 350 from east to west. 
It “has evidently been,” writes Buchanan, “a very largo house, palace or 
castle, with several small tanks encroaching on tlio sides, but no traces of a 
ditch.” The full name of the place is Bharat-bluui ; that is, according to the 
villagers, the enclosure (hdn) of Bharat, the brother of Rama. But the towns¬ 
men of Domariraganj told the writer just quoted that the eponymous hero was 
a Tharu called Bliaratbhari. 

BlNA'yAKPUR, the smallest parganah of the district and tlie Bansi tahsil, is 
sometimes, to distinguish it from its namesakes in Gorakhpur, called Binayak- 
pur West. Occu|)ying the nortli-oastern corner of tho district, it is itself 
bounded on the north-cast by Nepal ; on tho north-west, west, and soath-south'- 
west by parganah Biinsi; and on tho south-east by the river Ghungln, which 
severs it from the Goraklv[)ur district. Binayjikpur has two ta])pas—tho north¬ 
ern named Bhatimpdr, tho soutliern Netwfu: or Nitwal. It is divided into 107 
estates {malidl), coinciding as a rule with tho revenue divisions known as 
villages {rnauza). It had in 1878 an area of 31,064 acres, or over 48square 
miles ; and a land-revenue of Rs. 17,470. But thougli recognized in liscal and 
other documents as a separate parganali, Binayakpur is {)ractically i)art of par¬ 
ganah BaUvSi, and with it forms one great pargnuah-tiilmL 

According to the census of 1872, Binayakpur contained 110 inhal)ited sites, 
of which 80 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 2t> between 
lopuatio 500; 3 between 500 and 1,000; and one 

between 2,000 and 3,000. 

The population numbered 21,023 souls (9,850 females), giving 429 to tho 
square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 18,865 HindiisjOf whom 
8,834 were females; and 2,158 Musalmdns (1,016 females). Distributing the 
Hindu population among the four great classes, the census shews 1,945 Brah¬ 
mans (951 females); 370 Rdjputs (164 females); and 741 Baniyds (365 
females); whilst the great mass of the population is included in the “ other 
castes,” which show a total of 15,809 souls (7,354 females). Tho princi|)al 
Br4hman sub-division found in this parganah is the Sarwaria (348). The 
puts belong to the Bais (173) and Kulhdns clans; tho Baniyas to the 
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Kasanndhan (33), Kandu (291), and Agarahri (120) siib-diyisions. Those of 
the other castes which exceed in number one thousand souls each are the Kurmi 
(1,150), Chamar (2,465), Ahir (3.273), Lodha (1,615), and Bajbhar (1,470). 
The following have less than one thousand members each:— Bhar, Kahar, Teli, 
Dhobi, Nai, Gadariya, Barhai, Lohar, Kayath, Khewat, Tamboli, Kalwar, 
Dharkar, Khatik, Kumhar, Bari, Atit, Chai, Mali, Sunar, Nunia, Bharbhunja, 
Koeri, Gosain, Bairagi, Pasi, Bhat, Khakrob, Koli, Halwai, Kanjar, Dharhi, 
Arakh, Bind, and Musahar. The Musalmans are Shaikhs (624)5 Pathans 
(392), Mughals (43\ Sayyids (34), and unspecified. 

The occupations of the people are showm in the statistics collected at the 

^ . same census. From these it appears that of the male 

Occupations. ^ 

adult population (not less than 15 years of age), 29 

belong to the professional class of officials, priests, doctors, and the like; 199 
to the domestic class, which includes servants, w^ater-carriers, barbers, 
sweepers, washermen, &e. ; 96 to the commercial class, comprising bankers, 
carriers, and tradesmen of all sorts ; 5,487 to the agricultural class ; and 316 
to the industrial or artisan. A sixth or indefinite class includes 522 persons 
returned as labourers and 48 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total 
population, irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 771 as land¬ 
holders, 17,392 as cultivators, and 2,860 as engaged in occupations uncon¬ 
nected with agriculture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly 
imperfect, show 34 as able to read and write out of a total male population 
numbering 11,173 souls. 

Lying in the Tarai, in the great Sub-Himalayan marshland, Binayakpur is 

Phys 5 c.ranaagri 0 Dltural flat and fenny. Its geographical features are 

features. less pronounced than those of its Grorakhpnr name¬ 

sake^ on the east and of Bansi on the west. Though both moist and feverish, 
it is neither so moist nor so feverish as they. Like them it is well-wooded, 
hut unlike them it has no regular forest. A fringe of spontaneous scrub- 
wood still indeed skirts the south-south-western border; and in tappa Bha- 
timpdr is a large forest grant (Dulha) of over 3,600 acres. But the former 
is not tall or continuous ; and the latter, like most other holdings of the same 
nature,® is now an almost unbroken expanse of cultivation. Cleared has 
been the stretch of fine timber which in 1813 decked the east of the parganah. 
That parganah’s only plantations are fine and frequent mango-groves, the 
sure sign of a prosperous neighbourhood, but not, as Mr. Wynne opined, “ a 
waste of valuable land.” 

1 Supra, pp. 473-74. * Supra, pp. 288-88. 
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From the mountains some 15 miles distant on the north, or from spring's 
in the intervening morasses, several streams flow rapidly past the north-eastorn 
border. The Tilar bounds the parganah on its north-western and part of its 
western frontier; the Gbflnghi on its south-eastern. The Tinawa flows west¬ 
ward across it to join the Tilar; while the Hagiif rims through the south¬ 
eastern skirt of the tract almost parallel to the Ghunghi. Like many other sub- 
Himalayan streams, that last named has silted its bed up till now it flows, in 
places, above the level of the surrounding country. The parganah has a fair 
number of lagoons, but not so many in proportion to its area as Bansi. Both 
rivers and lagoons are to some small extent utilized in irrigation, the former 
being dammed for that purpose. But the soil is by nature so moist that little 
watering is required. Of the total cultivated area, 19,121 acres, only 6,903 
were at assessment returned as irrigated. 

The soils and crops of Bin4yakpnr are those already mentioned in the 
article on Biinsi. But the hhdt clay and the winter-rice which grows tlicreoii 
here predominate more easily than in that parganah. If invidious comparisons 
need be drawn between the two tappas, Bhatimpar is slightly less fertile than 
Nitwal. The principal proprietors of the i()nner are the money-londing Slmkul 
Brdhmans of Biira and Kliairauti; and of the latter, the Kulhans Ihijpufcs of 
Ekdinga and Lautaii. 

The place last named is the only town or mart of the least importance. 


Economical features. 


The only road, that on which Lautan stands, is merely 
an unmetallod lino passing tlirough the sonth-nastern 
corner of the parganah. The crops which are the one great product of Bintiyak- 
pur find their way by cross-country tracks to the several villages where weekly 
markets are held. And hence the surplus stocks are e.\ported, vi& Lautan, to 
Uska and other marts of adjoining parganahs. The absence of any mitnufuctiires 
deserving the name is inevitable in an agricultural tract which possea.scs no largo 
towns. 


Bin^yakpur is the fragment of an ancient and much larger parganah which, 
History. adjustment of boundaries (1816; after the 

Nep&lese wars, extended northwards to Butwal at the 
foot of the hills. The history of this tract and of the Biitwal rajas who ruled it 
has been told in the article on parganah Bin5,yakpur Eastj^buta few local details 
remain to be added. The eponymous village of Binfiyakpnr is not in Basti or 
Gorakhpur, and must therefore be in Nepal. During the last century con¬ 
stant struggles between the r^jas of B4nsi and Biitwal laid waste the debatoahle 

‘ Sapro, l»p, «4.7fi. 
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land between tin's parganab and its larger sister of the same tahsSl. In 1864 the 
frontier tappas are described as having only lately, and that not entirely, recov¬ 
ered. When it became British territory (1801), Binayakpnr West was at 
once assessed with a small land-revenue ; and did not, like its eastern name¬ 
sake, remain exempt from taxation till the fourth assessment. The amounts 
imposed on the parganah at successive revisions of assessment were : Rs* 382 
in 1803 ; the same in 1806; Es. 679 in 1809 ; in 1813 Es. 1,602: Rs. 10,613 
in 1840 ; and in 1864, Rs. 16,020. The lightness of the demandat the earlier 
settlement was due to the fact that Binayakpur was then an almost unbroken 
forest. But even when the current assessment was framed it was deemed 
inadvisable to exact as revenue half the rental. 

The only antiquities mentioned by Buchanan are a few ruined castles whose 

Antiquities. ruins must ere now have almost disappeared. 

Birdpur, a village in tappa Ghos of parganah and tahsil Baasi, stands 
beside the unmetalled road from Basti and Bansi to Nepal, 57 miles north- 
north-east of the former town. Not far west of the village runs a little water¬ 
course called the Mekra, an affluent of the Jamwar; and not far south a 
second unmetalled road crosses that first mentioned. In 1847 the inhabi¬ 
tants w'ere returned as numbering over 7,500; in 1853 as over 11,700 ; 
in 1865 as over 13,600 ; and in 1872 as over 17,500. But in each case 
these startling results were obtained by confusing the village with its enclos¬ 
ing forest grant. 

The village has a branch dispensary and an European dwelling-house belong¬ 
ing to Mr. Peppd. He and others are lessees of the forest-grant just mentioned, 
whereof Birdpur is the headquarters. Leased in 1840 to Messrs. W. Gibbon 
and J. Clock, this grant has an area of 29,316 acres, or nearly 46 square miles, 
Ifc has now been almost cleared of forest, and when the lease expires, in 1890, will 
probably boast but few trees save those of its frait-groves. On the estate, in the 
neighbourhood of Birdpur itself, are some fine private irrigation channels. 

Birdpur was named after Mr, R. M. Bird, perhaps the most famous revenue 
official of these provinces, who in 1828 became first commissioner of the 
Gorakhpur division.^ About two years ago, when schemes were on foot for 
reducing the great size of the Gorakhpur district, it was proposed to make the 
place the capital of a new collectorate wffiich should include the northern parga- 
nahs of both Gorakhpur and Basti, But this project may be now considered 
as finally abandoned. 

1 This Gorakhpur division survived till 1834 only, when fhe commissioner’s headquarters, 
were transferred to Ghazipur. In 1842 thej were again removed to Benares. 
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B 1 SKOHAK 5 a flourisLing mart in tappa Budhi of parganali Bansl and talisil 
Domariaganjj stands on an unmetalled road or cart-track; 50 miles north-north- 
west of Basti. About a mile south-west of the place itself the frontiers of par- 
ganahs Bansi and Easulpur meet that of the Gonda district. The population of 
Biskohar varies greatly, being largest during the trading season of winter; 
but by the census of 1872 was returned as 2,839. 

Biskohar has a district post-office. The Chaukidari Act (V. of 18(51) is in 
force here; and during 1878-79 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with 
a balance of Rs. 176 from the preceding year, gave a total income of Ks. 897, 
The expenditure, which was chiefly ou police (Rs, 264) and conservancy 
(Rs. 120), amounted to Rs. 419. In the same year the town contained 618 
houses, whereof 162 were assessed with the tax ; the incidence being Rs. 4-7-1 
per house assessed and annas 4 per head of population. 

Blit it is as an entrepot for the Nepdl trade that Biskohar is chiefly remark¬ 
able. The imports which pass through it, for distribution to other places in 
British territory, consist chiefly of unhusked rice, wheat and other grains ; 
drugs and spices; fibres and fibre manufactures ; copper coinage and iron ; 
oilseeds, clarified butter, timber, hides and blankets. The exports which 
through it find their way to Nopal are cotton-twist, cotton-stnfFs, cocoanuts, 
hardware, sugar, and tobacco. The business of Biskohar is, however, far 
smaller than it was before the Nepdleso placed on trade with British territory 
those vexatious restrictions which have been above described.’ Ui> to the autunm 
of 1861, writes Mr, Wynne, there were hardly over less than from 300 to 400 
hillmen encamped in the neighbouring gi'ovo. But the cstublishment just 
afterwards of certain privileged inarts in the Ne])filoso TanVi,and the prolubition 
against trading through any other omporia, dealt a serious blow to the pros¬ 
perity of the town. Many of the Biskohar tradesmen are forced to take houses 
in the Nepalese marts by the feet that, if they do not, their merchuudiso 
is on its way through those marts taxed at .some 25 per cent, above the 
ordinary rate. But during tho raiuvs the marshy and malarious climate of 
the Tarai towns renders them almost uninhabitable ; and those merelumts 
who have temporarily shifted their quartors across tho frontier ghi-dly 
reseek their homes at Biskohar. The town is built on lands belotiging to 
some Hara^ Rajputs, who are tho principal proprietors of tho t<a|)pa. The 
family is a branch of that settled at Mahnani, in tappa Kot of the same^ 
parganah. 

^ Supra, pp. 697*703, where the reader will find a detailed account of the Nepilcse trade in 
general. The Haras or dar.gh^ras are a anb-diviBiou of the Toimrs. But none of 

these three names api>ears in the Basti census of 187S!, 
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Buddha'band or Budhabandh, a village in tappa Ujiar of parganah Magliar 
and talisil Khalilabad^ lies 13 miles east of Basti. It had in 1872 but 744 
inhabitants ; and is noteworthj only as the site of a third-class police-station 
and a district post-ofBce. 

Captainganj, or Captain’s market, forms part of Raitas village, in tappa 
Nawai of parganah Nagar and tahsil Haraia. Standingon the metalled Basti- 
Faizabad toad, 8 miles west-south-west of Basti, Raitas had in 1872 a popu¬ 
lation of 748 souls. 

The place (Captainganj) probably derives its name from the fact that in the 
first quarter of the century it was a small military station. Until within the last 
fifteen years it was the headquarters of a munsifi and a tahsil. But in 1876, 
when the tahsildar’s office was removed to Haraia, and the tahsil renamed after 
that village, Captainganj began to lose importance. It is now merely the 
site of a third-class police-station and a district post-office. In Buchanan’s time 
it had but 25 shops ; and it once more finds itself in about the same commer¬ 
cial position, 

Chhaoni, a hamlet of Khankalan village, in tappa Sikandarpur of parga¬ 
nah Amorha and tahsil Haraia, is remarkable only as the site of a first-class 
police-station. By the police the neighbourhood has long been occupied. The 
next village Khamaria, was as early as 1813 the head quarters of a large 
circle.^ Standing on the metalled Gorakhpur-Faizabad road, 22 miles west- 
by-south of Basti, Khankalan had in 1872 a population of 262. 

Chhapia, which gives its name to the tappa thus called of parganah Rasiil- 
pur and tahsil Domariaganj, stands not far west of the unmetalied Basti-B4nsi 
road, 25 miles north-north-west of Basti. it is a mere village, which in 1872 
had only 191 inhabitauts ; but must be mentioned as the site of a third-class 
police-station and a district post-office. 

CHHAPKAGHi^T, or Dhangliatta, in tappa Kuchri of parganah Mahauli and 
tahsil Khalilabad, is the site of a third-class police-station and a district 
post-office. Here, 45 miles south-east of Basti, an unmetalied road from 
Menhdawal to the Ghagra crosses that connecting the Gorakhpur with the 
Gonda frontier. Dhanghata had in 1872 a population of 609. Chhapraghat is, 
strictly speaking, the name of the landing-place where the Menhdawal road 
reaches the Ghagra several miles further south : and tliis landing-place, again, 
derives its name from the large village of Ohhapra. 

Chilia or Chilhia, a village in tappa Aikhin of parganah and tahsil Bansi, 
stands on the junction of two unmetalied roads, 50 miles north-north-east of 

1 Supra, p. 610. 
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Basti. It is Iiere noticed as the site of a second-class police-station and a 
district post-ofBce ; but had in 1872'only 969 inhabitants. 

Dalpalha. See Bankata. 

Dhebarua gives its name to tappa Dhebarua of parganah B^nsi and tahsfl 
Domariaganj. Standing beside a cart-track, in the fork between Chhagrihvva and 
Awinda rivers, it is 59 miles north of Basti. Dhebarua had in 1872 a population 
of 362 only; but is the site of a third-class police-station and a district post-office. 

DomabiaGANJ, the capital of the tahsil so named, is a village of tappa Halaur 
and parganah Rasiilpur. Past it, on the north, flows the Rapti; and round it, on 
other sides, lie serpentine ponds which were once beds of that river. A good 
unmetalled road from Basti to Nepal passes through the village, crossing the 
Bapti by the rdja of Bansi’s ferry. Both over the water and south of that village 
this highway is met by otliers of a less perfect kind. The distance north-north¬ 
west of Basti is 32 miles ; the population amounted in 1872 to 1,145 souls. 

Domarifi-ganj has a tahsili, a first-class police-station, and an imperial post- 
office. It was formerly surrounded, like Basti, with a ditch, a mud rampart, 
and a hedge of male bambu. In latter times its police-station was fortified. 
But all traces of these works, the monuments of an age wheut security was not, 
are fast disappearing. The place probably derives its name from the Dorns or 
Domkatdrs, who once ruled not only Rasulpur but Gonda. 

Domariaganj, a tahsil with head-quarters at the place just described, 
is bounded on east-soutb-cast by the Biinsi tahsil and on north-north-oast l)y 
Nepal. On its irregular and often protrusive west-north-western border it 
marches with the Gonda district, and on its south-south-eastern frontier witl)* 
tahsils Haraia and Basti, Dornariaganj contains parganah Rasiilpur and 
the 11 north-western tappas of parganah Bti-osi. It had in 1878 a total 
area of 371,935 acres, or over 581 square miles; and a total land-revenue 
of Rs. 2,65,346. Its population in 1872 was 259,047, or about 445 souls to 
the square mile. But a detailed account of the tahsil must be sought in the 
articles on its two parganahs. 

Dubaxjlia or Dubauli, a small mart in tappa Dubaulia of parganah Amorha 
and tahsil Haraia, stands on the unmetalled road between GilcglnU and Amorha, 
23 miles west-south-west of Basti. It in 1872 had 1,519 inhabitants. 

Here are a police outpost and a market, which, being not far from the 
Gh4gra, is an entrepot for goods embarking on or disembarked from tliat river. 
Bnt something more on this subject will be found in the article on parganah 
Amorha. The^market-plaoe was confiscated for the reboHion of its owners in 
1857, and is now yearly leased by Government. The shops of Khush^lganj 
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Tillage, which adjoins Dubaulia on the west, may perhaps be considered an 
outlying portion of the same mart. 

DudhAra, a village in tappa Ujiar of parganah Maghar and tahsil Khalil- 
abad, stands on the unmetalled road between Basti and Menhdawal, 15 miles 
east-north-east of the former. Its population amounted in 1872 to 903 persons 
only ; but it is remarkable as the site of a second-class police-station and a 
district post-oflSce. 

GAeghAt, or the cow’s landing, is a village of tappa Charkaila, parganah 
Mahanli and tahsil Basti. After passing through it the unmetalled Gorakhpur 
and Gonda frontier road quits Mahauli and enters parganah Nagar. But not 
far west of the village this highway is crossed hy another of a better class, 
running sonthvrards from Basti to Tanda in Faizabad. The distance south of 
Basti is 16 miles. By the census of 1872 the population was 1,689. 

Gaeghat has a district post-office. But it is noteworthy chiefly as one of 
those small marts which collect and distribute the merchandise imported or 
exported by the neighbouring Ghagra river. The amount of grain which 
passes through it for down-country exportation is considerable. 

Ganeshpub, which gives its name to tappa Ganeshpur of parganah Nagar 
and tahsil Haraia, lies near the right bank of the Kuana river, 4 miles west 
of Basti. It in 1872 had 2,550 inhabitants. 

Here markets are held twice weekly; but the place is chiefly remarkable 
as the head-quarters of a large and almost revenue-free domain knowm as the 
Tindkri jdgir . Comprising the bulk of the tappa, it was originally held by 
Gautam Eajputs, cadets of the family which supplied the parganah with its 
rajas. These Gautams fortified Ganeshpur, in the usual manner, with a ditch, 
a mud wall, and a quickset hedge of male bambu.^ Such bulwarks enabled them 
under native rule to hold their own. But under British sway their tenure 
no longer depended on the sword. They allowed their land-tax to fall into 
arrears ; and to defray the debt Government in 1811-12 sold their domain.^ 
It appears to have been bought by Mrs. Fidden, widow of one of those trading 
civil surgeons who in the early days of the Company’s rule did so much to 
promote the commercial prosperity of places where they happened to be posted. 
But Mrs. Fidden found herself unable to manage the property. She therefore 
either sold it herself, or, by defaulting in the payment of revenue, forced 
Government to sell it for her. In 1818 it was again sold on account of arrears, 
due from its then possessor, Bibi Moti Khanam. Now at this time the Company 
wished to provide for a turbulent cavalier of fortune who had distinguished 
^ Supraj pp. 679-81, and JElast&rn Indict^ 11*^ 377. ^Board^s Kecords, 1811-12. 
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himself during the Marbatta wars; a man whom, though he might hn.\e been 
suppressed with a strong hand, it was cheaper to steady by the gift of -a com¬ 
fortable property. Government itself therefore bought in Ganeshpur for 
Rs. 8,343 and bestowed it in 1819 on the ex-colonel of Cossacks, the Pindari 
Kadir Bakhsh* The terms were that he should himself hold it revenue-free ; and 
that his heirs should hold it after him, on payment of a light and never-enhanee- 
able revenue.^ His descendants are still in possession. Their revemie is indeed 
almost nominal, amounting to Rs. 1,877| only. At the assessment of 1865 the 
settlement officer ruled that they were illegally holding, without additional 
payment, many villages besides those originally granted. He therefore imposed 
on their whole domain a revenue of Rs. 10,009 But the Pindaris snccessfally 
fought their case up to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, and as 
a result of this appeal to Csesar the tax of Rs. 1,877^^ remains unaltered. 

Haraia, the capital of the tarisil so named, lies in tappa Piirena of par- 
cranah Amorha. Past it, on the south-west, flows the Manaur or Manarama 
river, which is here crossed by the metalled Basti and Faizabad road. Haniia 
is 17 miles west-by-south of Basti, and in 1872 had 840 inhabitants. 

Here are a tahsili, a second-class police-station, a tahsili school, and an 
imperial post-office The present importance of the village dates from 1876, 
when the tahsil headquarters were removed hither from Captainganj, and tlio 
tahsil itself was renamed after Haraia. But, before this, Haraia was not alto¬ 
gether unknowm to local commerce. The Manaur river is navigable, and hero 
meets the only first-class road of the district. It results that the village is an 
emporium where goods passing up the river from the Ghagra, or down the 
river from the road, have their bulk broken. The principal export is grain ; 
the principal import, cloth. 

Haraia, a tahsil with headquarters at the place just described, is boimdod 
on the east by tahsil Basti ; on north-north-west and on west by the Gonda 
distinct ; on south-west-by-south by the Ghagra, which divides it from 
the Faizabad district. Tahsil Plaraia contains parganah Amorha, with tl)e 
western tappas (4) of parganah Basti and (5) of parganah Nagar. It had in 
1878 a total area of 317,176 acres, or over 495 square miles ; and a total land- 
revenue of Rs. 2,73,203. Its population was in 1872 returned as 305,222, or 
618 souls to the square mile. But further details concerning the tahsil must 
be gathered from the articles on its three parganahs. 

Hariharptjr, a market village of tappa Aorddanr, parganah Mahauli and 
tahsil Khalilabad, stands on the left bank of the Katnehia, about 18 miles 

1 Board’s Records, 1818-19. 
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south-east of Basti. It in 1872 had 2^194 inhabitants^ and possesses a few good 
masonry houses. It seems to have formerly been a place of some commercial 
importance ; hut its trade, like that of most towns in parganah Mahaiili, has 
waned. Its name, which means the town of Krishna and Shiva, was probably 
derived from that of some Brahman who was called Harihar after both divini¬ 
ties. Shiva being the destroying god, and Krishna an incarnation of the sav¬ 
ing one, such names serve to propitiate at once two opposing principles, 

Intwa, a village in tappa Kot of parganah Bansi and tahsil Domari^anj, 
stands on the crossing of two unmetalled roads, 42 miles north-by-weS of 
Basti. It has a police outpost; but its population amounted in 1872 to 310 
only. Though its name seems to mean the place of bricks/’ Intwa is a mud 
built villaire. 

O 

JiGNAN, in tappa Kop of parganah Bansi and tahsil Domariaganj, lies 46 
miles north-by-west of Basti. It had in 1872 only 127 inhabitants, but is 
remarkable as the scene of a large yearly fair. 

This takes place in November-December, or, as a Hindu would say, on the 
5th of the bright half of the month Aghan. It lasts for two days, and its 
ostensible object is worship at the local Thakurdwara or shrine of Krishna* 
But the occasion is a festival connected with another of Vishnu’s incarnations, 
Kama. Pilgrims come hither from Ajudhya and less distant places to cele¬ 
brate the Dhanukjug, the feast of the Bow. This, the weapon of the god 
Shiva, was entrusted to Janaka, king of Mithila ; and Janaka had promised 
his lovely daughter Sita to the suitor who could bend it. Like the bow of 
Ulysses, it could be bent by but one person, and that was the fortunate Eama 
of Ajudhya, 

But though, as at all Hindu fairs, religion lends an excuse for the meeting, 
commerce is the real motive that inspires it. Though the festival here lasts but 
two days, the shop-keepers remain for about a fortnight. The total number 
of visitors is reckoned at about 35,000. 

Kalwari, “ the town of distillers,” is aflourishing.little mart in tappa Kal- 
w^ri of parganah Nagar and tahsil Basti. Through the parish {mauza) passes 
the unmetalled Gorakhpur and Gonda frontiers road. The distance south- 
south-west of Basti is 12 miles ; the population in 1872 was 3,311. 

Kalwari has a second-class police-station/ but is remarkable chiefly as one of 
those emporia which, all along the same road, serve as-brief resting-places for the 
merchandise imported or exported by the Ghagra. This river flows a few miles 
distant on east and south. The principal exports are grain and spices; the 

^See note, p. 6G0. 
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principal imports^ cloths, tobacco, metal utensils, and cotton. But the last-named 
commodity comes chiefly from across the river, by way of Tanda in Faizabad. 

KakrahighAt or Kakrahi, a village in tappa Hata of parganah and tahsil 
Bansi, stands on the junction of the Banganga and Biirhi-Rapti rivers, some 
^7 miles north-north-east of Basti. Below that junction, but still within the 
village, the unmetalled road from Basti and Bansi to Nepal crosses the water by 
ferry or ford according to the season. 

The village had in 1872 a population of 175 persons only. Bat in it an 
outpost of the Agriculture and Commerce Department registers the very con¬ 
siderable trafBo which here passes from or towards Nepal, And Kakrahighat 
becomes in Oetober-November the scene of a not unimportant fair, 

KHABfLABAD, the capital of the tahsil so named, is a village of tappa Chu- 
raib and parganah Maghar. The metalled road from Gorakhpur to Faizabad is 
here crossed by another wending northwards from Chhapragh^t to MenhdawaL 
The distance east-by-south of Basti is 22^ miles ; the population amounted in 
1872 to 1,943 souls. 

Khalilabad has a tahsili, a first-class police-station, and an imperial post- 
office. Its commercial importance is merely that of a market village which 
trades with the immediate neighbourhood. It derives its name from its founder, 
Kazi Khalil-ur-RahmAn, who was appointed commissioner { chakladd ?^) of the 
Gorakhpur division about 1680.^ His name, again, means the friend of God, 
which in oriental literature is only one of the many synonyms for Abraham. 

KHALfLABAB, a tahsil with headquarters at the place just described, is 
bounded on east by south by the Gorakhpur district; on the north by tahsil 
Bansi; on west-by-north by tahsil Basti; and on south-west-by-south by the 
Ghagra, which divides it from the Faizabad district. Tahsil Khalilabad con¬ 
tains the eastern tappas (17) of parganah Maghar and (22) of parganah Mahauli, 
It had in 1878 a total area of 354,998 acres, or over 554 square miles ; and.a 
total land revenue of Es. 2,54,638. Its population was by the census of 1872 
returned as 307,717, or 554 persons to the square mile. But further details 
concerning the tahsil must be gathered from the article on its two parganahs. 

Kothila or Sonaha, a village in tappa Kothila of pargana and tahsil Basti, 
stands besides the Basti, DomariAganj, and Nepal road, 22 miles north-north- 
west of the district capital. Sonaha is in strict accuracy the name of a small 
village which adjoins Kothila on the east. The population of the two together 
amounted in 1872 to 907 persons. Here are a third class police-station and 
a district post-office. 

^ Supra, 724. 
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LalLgA-N/, in tappa Bargaon-Pagar of pargana Mahanli and tatsil Basti, 
stands on the junction of two unmetalled roads, about 10 miles south-east-bj- 
south of Basti. It is built on the lands of Saraighat village, which in 1872 had 
989 inhabitants. Amongst the insignificant little marts of the parganah it is 
remarkable for its manufacture of sugar and printed cloths. 

Lautan, a town in tappa Netwar of parganah Binajakpur and tahsil Bansi, 
stands on the west or right bank of the Ghiinghi river, 56 miles iforth-east ©f 
Basti. That is, however, not the distance as the crow flies ; but the distance 
by a good immetalled road which from Basti passes through Lautan into Go¬ 
rakhpur, From the latter district Lautan parish (manza) is severed only by the 
Ghiinghi. The population in 1872 reached 701* 

Lautan has a third-class police-station, a district post-office,, and a registra¬ 
tion post of the Agriculture and Commerce Department. The little office last 
named was lately established to watch and estimate the very large traffic which 
here passes from or towards Nepal The main road is met and crossed at 
Lautan by a cart-track from the Nepalese mart of Biitwal. And it is as an 
entrepdt for Nepalese goods that Lautan is chiefly remarkable. 

The principal imports are unhusked rice, wheat, clarified butter,, drugs and 
spices, fibres and fibre manufactures, iron, copper coinage, oilseeds, hides and 
horns. The grain is stored at Lautan and thence sent, if intended for Calcutta,, 
down the Bapti and Ghagra ; or, if intended for consumption in these provinces, 
across the Ghagra to Tanda and Faizabad. But it is not only Nepalese grain 
which is collected and distributed by Lautan. The town offers a popular markei 
to the rice of the surrounding country. It may be noticed that certain Nepalese 
imports show a curious caprice in their choice of a distributing emporium.. 
Thus amongst oilseeds, linseed chiefly affects Lautan, and mustard the more 
southern Uska. Lautan, again, is the favourite mart for drugs, and IJska for 
£bre manufactures. The principal expo-rts to Nepal are cotton-twist, cotton- 
stnffs, eocoanuts, hardware, salt, sugar, and tobacco. Many of these goods 
have of course travelled from places outside the district, outside the provinces, 
or even outside the country. The total value of the Nepalese exports and 
imports which during 1878-79 passed the Lautan registration post was 
Bs. 5,045470* 

The prosperity of Lautan and its neighbourhood has indeed greatly advanced 
since the time of Buchanan’s survey (1813). That writer describes the town 
itself as containing only 70 poor huts ; the surrounding country as a dismal and 
ill-cultivated tract of forest and tall grass. For the huts of mud or wicker we 
must now substitute shops which, though still mud-built, have at least a fairly 
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respectable appearance. Instead of forests we have fruitful groves of mango- 
trees. And the unhealthy-looking grass, which withered brown in summer, has 
been replaced by broad expanses of green ricefields. 

Maghae, a village in tappa Kasba or Maghar of parganah Maghar and tahsil 
Khalilabad, stands on the metalled Gorakhpur and Faizabad road, 27 miles east- 
by-south of Basti. In the settlement maps it is entered as Kasba-Khas; that 
is, the town esicellence^ the old chief town of the pargana. It in 1872 had 
2,551 inhabitants. Just east of the village the road just mentioned crosses the 
Ami river on a fine bridge, thereby connecting the Gorakhpur with the Basti 
district. 

But Maghar is now noteworthy only as a place of past importance and present 
pilgrimage. It is celebrated as containing the cenotaph and shrine of the pro¬ 
phet Kabir Shah. Some account of his life, his poetical precepts and the sect 
which he founded, has been given in the Mainpuri notice. All these subjects, 
however, are involved in some obscurity.^ Abiil Fazl calls him the Unitarian ; 
hut it is impossible to assert whether he was more Musalm&n than Hindu, more 
Hindu than Musalman. It is equally impossible to say that his doctrines were, 
like those of several other reformers, an attempt at compromise between 
Hinduism and Islam ; for both faiths he attacked most unsparingly. Yet both 
Hindu and Muslim agree that he was a saint in whose creed there was something 
akin to their own ; that he was a man worthy of worship. And both, when 
uncorrupted by theological education and theological hatred, flock with equal 
devotion to his shrine. 

The local legends concerning his life, which have much in common with 
those elsewhere summarized, may be thus told : A Muslim weaver of Benares 
was bringing home his bride, when she went aside to slake her thirst at tho 
Chanda tank near that city. What saw she on the water but a lovely child, 
floated lightly on a leaf of lotus. Though to outward seeming newly born, 
this boy had the perfect gift of speech. Water or milk from his nurse’s hand 
he refused to drink. But he besought them that they should bring him a two- 
year heifer which had never bred, and this he sucked whenever ho needed 
Botirishment. Having thereby shown his aversion from Islam, ho was deemed 
a Hindu ; and a BrAhman named liira Kabir. Some years afterwards tho 
weaver wished him to undergo circumcision, but Kabir declined this rite. He 
wushed, he said, to receive formal instruction {upaclesli) from the Hindu doctors; 
but they refused to instruct him, saying that he herded with Muslims. Kabir 
therefore betook himself to stratagem. He one night laid himself across tho 

^ Gas;., IV., 562-64. 
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threshold of the cell where dwelt a holy pandit. Towards morniDg the saint 
came out and stumbled over Kabir^ who thei'eon gave vent to the usual Hin¬ 
dustani oath .of surprise^ Oh father, father” {Bdpre bap ). Call not on 
your father,” shouted the good man, “but say Ram, Rain.” How “ Ram, 
Ram,” is the ordinary form of Hindu salutation: and the sprawding divine 
had merely called attention to the deficiency in Kablr’s manners. But the 
expression is literally an invocation of the name of Rama ; and in being told 
to utter it Kabir insisted that he bad received religious instruction. His 
claim seems to have been admitted ; and its plausibility was strong. The only 
religious instruction usually vouchsafed to the low-class Hindu is the instruc¬ 
tion that, when he seeks to pray, he should mutter incessantly the name of 
some God. 

Kabir now became renowned for his learning and sanctity. He journeyed 
to Jagannath of Urisa, where king Indrayumna had long and vainly attempted 
to rear, beside the ocean, his celebrated temples. Since Kabir blessed the 
works the waves have never touched them ; and beside them a monument was 
raised to his memory. After many other wanderings he reached Maghar, and 
there seemed to die. And his disciples disputed over his body, the Hindus 
wishing to have it burned according to their own rites, w^hile the Muslims 
seized it and buried it according to the rites of Islam. Whilst hot words 
were still being bandied about, the saint, wrho was in fact at Brindaban of 
Mathura and had but shaken off his old body, sent word that if they opened 
his grave they should find no further cause for quarrel. And they opened the^ 
grave and found nought save a delectable fragrance. 

This is said to have happened in 1274 ; and though Kabir’s real death was 
deferred until about 1450, his admirers at once reared above the sacred spot 
a shrine The original building was replaced or restored by Nawab 

Fidae Khan, who about 1567 garrisoned Maghar with an imperial force but 
the tomb has always been in charge of the same Musalman family. The 
present sacristan, w^ho, like the adoptive hither of the saint himself, is a Musal¬ 
man weaver (JuMha), holds for his services a revenuedree village in the par- 
ganah, and receives also an allowance of 4 annas daily, payable at the Gorakhpur 
treasury. These emoluments enable him, on nights of festival, to illuminate 
the shrine. About 1764 his ancestor w^as joined at that shrine, but not displaced, 
by a mahmit^ the prior of some Hindu order. This prior was a very holy 

1 Headers of the old Household Words may remember an amusing article in which *• Laing 
the Mofussilite ” describes a day viththe King of Oudh. Under the form of Bopperv, 
boppery, bopp,” this oath is very frequently placed in that monarch's mouth. ^Accord¬ 

ing to H. H. Wilson the founder was one Bijli Khin Fathan. 
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person^ and his presence added popularity to the spot. When he died his ashes 
and grilled bones were placed under a second shrine beside the first; and this 
Hindu erection is sometimes supposed sacred to Kabir. The mahant’s succes¬ 
sor has at least nominal charge of his tomb (samadh). The remuneration is in 
this case a revenue-free village in the Gorakhpur district, but no daily allowance. 
The last custodian, Man Das, was slain in an affray between certain members of 
Kabir’s sect {panth). The sister shrines stand picturesquely east of the tovm, 
on the banks of the river Xmi; but neither is architecturally striking, neither 
impressively large. 

Beside them is held in December-January {P4s) a fair which lasts almost 
the whole month. The ostensible object of the meeting is the oblation of gifts 
at the shrine of feabir ; but these are for the most part of the meanest descrip¬ 
tion. Though superfluous copper coins are sometimes presented, the usual 
offering is a mixture of pulse and rice {khichri). The real convening motive 
is the love of cheap shopping. Petty tradesmen flock hither from Lucknow, 
Oawnpore, Benares, Gorakhpur and Menhdawal; and from 2 to 4 annas a 
booth is levied as the due of the township landlord. Nothing of much value 
is exposed for sale. The fair is not a market for horses or cattle. But its 
total attendance of visitors may perhaps be reckoned at 5,000. 

East also of the town, on the lip of the same stream, rise another mosque 
and another temple. Some ten years ago a rich man of Gorakhpur built near 
the former a flight of steps (ghdt) descending to the river. In the town itself 
i^tand the biggish tomb of Kazi Khalil-ur-Rahmd,n, a seventeenth-century 
governor ; and some old but solid masonry houses, belonging to Kdyaths and 
Bakk^ls. Westward may be traced the remains of a castle which is said to 
have been the stronghold of the Maghar r&jas. The fortifications were in the 
usual style of a quadrangle defended by a ditch, an earthen rampart, and a 
quickset bambu hedge ; but covered some 16 acres and contained some brick 
buildings. West of this castle lies the village of Ghanshyiimpur, which, accord¬ 
ing to legend, contained a fortress of the Thorns. Around the castle itself, and 
thence through the town to Kabir's tomb, may be seen spots covered with brick 
rubble. Buchanan suggests that these, if ever the Tharus resided here, must 
be the remains of their town,” 

But the Th4ru occupation, if not altogether mythical, is at all events too 
uncertain to claim further notice here. The name of Maghar seems to be 
Hindi, meaning a kind of ricefield; and the first really tangible characters 
in its history were the Sarnet Rhjputs, who about 1300 made it the capital 
of their principality. But about 1570 they fled before the Muslims to Biinsi; 
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and Maghar, vacated by its raja, was garrisoned by the imperial troops 
under Fidae Khan. About 1610 the Sarnet chief, now called the raja of Bansi, 
succeeded in expelling the Muhammadan garrison and resuming possession of 
the town. But some seventy years later, when the Dehli emperor was once 
more at leisure to make his power felt in this part of the country, Kazi 
Khalil-ur-Rahman was despatched from Faizabad with a force ’which easily 
re-occupied Maghar. Through it from Faizabad to G-orakhpur was made a 
new military road whose alignment must have much resembled that of the 
modem metalled highway between those places. From this time till 1801, 
when the district was ceded by Oudh to the Company, the Musalmans never 
again lost their hold on the town. It became a military post of considerable 
importance ; and the administrative division which included it was sometimes 
entered in official documents as SarJedr-i Mitazzimabcid o Maghar^ the Govern¬ 
ment of Gorakhpur and Maghar. Nawab Mansur Ali Khan of Oudh, better 
known under the title of Safdar Jang, carried his interest in the place so far 
as to set aside several villages for the support of Kabir’s shrine.^ 

Maghar or Hasanpur-Maghar, a parganah of the Basti and Khalilabad 
tahsils, twice protrudes its eastern border into the Gorakhpur district, where¬ 
with boundary lines are in places afforded by the Rapti and ^mi rivers. On 
its equally irregular northern frontier it is bounded by parganah Bansi, the divi¬ 
sion being for some distance marked by the Budh and Barar watercourses. 
For a few miles on the north-west it marches with parganah Rasiilpur ; while 
for many on the south-west the Garehia and Katuehia brooks sever it from 
parganah Basti, Its neighbour on the south-south-west is parganah Mahauli. 
Maghar is divided into 20 tappas. Of these the seventeen eastern—Gopalpur, 
Sakra, Majora, Belhar, Menhdawal, Bakhira, Bakochi, Amanabad, Phnlethu, 
Dewapar^ Churaib, Rampur-Paili, South Haveli, Ujiar, Maghar or Kasha, tin, 
and Atrawal—belong to the Khalilabad; the three western—Rndhanli, Gnsiari, 
and Banskhor,—to the Basti tahsil. The parganah contains 1,046 estates 
{maJidl), coinciding as a rule with the same number of parishes (mauza) ; and 
of these 968 lie within tahsil Khalilabad. Maghar had in 1878 an area of 
289,661 acres, or over 452^ square miles; and a land revenue of Rs. 2,14,168. 
Of the former above 342| miles, and of the latter Ss. 1,60,779, belong to the 
same Khalilabad. 

According to the census of 1872 parganah Maghar contained 1,147 in¬ 
habited sites, of which 705 had less than 200 inhabit¬ 
ants ; 364 between 200 and 500 ; 66 between 500 and 

1 Safdar Jang died in 1756. 
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IjOOO; 7 between 1,000 and 2,000: and 4 between 2,000 and 3,000. The only 
town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants was Menhdawal, with a popula¬ 
tion of 8,124. 

The total population numbered 253,S33 souls (117,243 females), giving 
1,092 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 199,4(36 
Hindds, of whom 91,815 were females; and 53,867 Jlnsalm&is (25,428 females). 
Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the 
census shows 25,3(32 Brahmans (11,700 females) ; 4,864 Rajpiits (2,194 
females) ; and 6,832 Banijas (3,083 females) ; whilst the great mass of the 
population is included in the other castes,” which show a total of 
162,408 souls (74,828 females). The principal Brfihman sub-divisions 
found in this parganah are the Sai'waria (2,141), Kanaujia (9,803), Gaur 
(320), Scirasufc, and Maithil. The Rajputs belong* to the Ponwar (123), 
Bais (691), Gautain (350), Chauhan (71), Surajbansi (92), Bliaraddhwnj 
(33), Raghubansi (210), Jaiswitr, Kuriwar, Dikshit, Sakarwur, Sirnet, 
Rathor, Bahmangaur, Orik, and Arail clans ; the Banivas to the Agarwal 
(755), Kasaundhan (1,472), Kandu (2,487), Agarahri (913), Panwd-r, and 
Kasarwani sub-divisions. Those of the other castes which exceed in number 
one thousand souls each are the Bhar (2,376), Kahdr (5,843), Kurmi (19,444/, 
Tell (4,237), Dhobi (4,433), Nai (2,987), Ohamar (32,905), Ahir (25,689), 
Gadaria (1,050), Barhai (3,613), Lohar (3,446), Kayath (1,977), Khewat 
(11,399), Tamboli (4,161), Kalwjir (2,054), Dharkar (1,131), Kumluir (5,714), 
Chdi (2,400), M£i (1,507), Sonar (1,166), Nuniya (2,014), Bharbhunja (1,262), 
Koeri (6,837), Pdsi (1,307), and Lodha (4,302), The following haye less than 
one thousand members each :—Khatik, Bari, Atit, Manibe,^ Gosuin, Bairagi, 
Bhat, Khakrob, Thathera, Ivoli, Halw&i, Patwa, Kanjar, Dharhi, Arakh, 
Murao, Jogi, Baheliya, Sorahiya, Bhuinhar, Bind, Tawaif, BekPtr, Seori, 
Kasera, Bargahi, Sorath, and Tamera. The Musalmans are Shaikhs (5,834), 
Path4ns (5,050), Sayyids (401), Mughals (183), and unspecified. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 

same census. From these it appears that of the male 
Occupations. . ,, , ,. , , , ^ 

adult population (not less than la years of age), 

1,604 belong to the professional class of officials, priests, doctors, and the like ; 

3,847 to the domestic class, including servant^, water-carriers, barbers, 

sweepers, washermen, &c.; 837 to the commercial class, comprising bankers, 

carriers and tradesmen of all sorts ; 6,152 to the agricultural class ; and 7,129 

to the ■industrial or artisan. A sixth or indefinite class includes 5,744 persons 

1 See article on parganali Amorha, population/’ note. 
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returned as labourers and 742 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total 
population^ irrespective of age or ses^ the same returns give 20^707 as land¬ 
holders, 185,004 as cultivators, and 47,622 as engaged in occupations uncon¬ 
nected with agriculture. The educational statistics, wdiich are confessedly 
imperfect, show 984 as ahle to read and write out of a total male population 
numbering 136,091 souls. 

The plain of Maghar has greatly changed since about 1815, when Bucha¬ 
nan describes it scantily cultivated and covered in 
Physical and agricultural j. i j. *^m 

features. great measure by trees. Trees are now no commoner 

and cultivation no thinner than in any other part of 
the district. The i^mi meanders sonth-eastwards across the tract, to join the 
Rapti in Gorakhpur. It is itself joined within the parganah by various intermit¬ 
tent watercourses which serve as escapes for surfiice drainage. Of several large 
lagoons, the Bakhira Tal or Moti Jhil on the Gorakhpur frontier is easily the 
largest. Irrigation is obtained not only from these natural reservoirs, but 
from those wells in which the parganah is rich. Water seems to lie at an 
average depth of 13| feet from the surface. 

The soils are chiefly loam {doras) and clay {mattiycir). The richest loam 
tracts are tappas Amanabad, Phulethu, Dewapar, South-Haveli, and Maghar, 
all in the south of the parganah; while the finest clay lands are those of tappas 
Ujiar, Banskhor, Ohuraib, and Earapur Paili, all on or near the south-western 
border. But though Maghar is as a rule fertile, it has wide regions of rather 
inferior productiveness. The tappas of the northern frontier, Gusiari, Gopalpur, 
Sakra and Majora, are less thickly peopled and less profusely watered than other 
parts of the tract. Much of tappas Eudhauli, Un, and Atrawal consists of poor 
land shaded by mahna trees. And in tappas Bakhira and Menhdawai, adjoining 
the Bakhira-tal, cultivation is impeded by the dread of inundations from that lake. 

In the tappas which at present compose the parganah 16^,248 acres were 
at assessment (1862) returned as cultivated; and of these again 117,743 were 
recorded as watered.^ The spring crops seem to cover more than twice the 
ground occupied by those of the autumn. Ghiei amongst the former are 
wheat, barley, arliar pulse, purple peas {Icirdo) and linseed ; chief amongst the 
latter rice and urd pulse. In winter the w^hite flowers of the poppy-field 
form a pleasant feature in the landscape. The opium crop cannot of course take 
its place beside wheat and rice as one of the staple growths of the parganah, 
blit it is the most widely grown of all the more precious crops. Of sugarcane 
there is comparatively little, and cotton is almost unknown. The landlords, are- 

^ See ul)ove, p. 668, note. 
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chiefly Bhuinhdrs and Masalmins. Propiietary tenures are chiefly pattiddn, 
and of that form known as iinperfect patUddri. 

Besides its crops and a few unimportant manufactures, to be mentioned here¬ 
after in the article on Menhdawal, Maghar has no 
Economical features. remarkable products. Its surplus agricultural commodi¬ 
ties find a sale not only at Menhdawal, but at Bakhira or Baglmagar, Hanum^n- 
ganj, Eudhauli, GusiSri, the tahsil capital Khalilabad, the old parganah capital 
Maghar, and several other villages where weekly markets are held- The metalled 
road from Gorakhpur to Basti spans the south of the parganah, passing Maghar 
and Khalilabad. The unmetalled Karmainigh^t and Basti line, on which stands 
Menhdawal, runs south-westwards across the whole breadth of the tract. Two 
unmetalled highways cross at Rudhauli and two more ar Bakhira. 

The history of Maghar has been told with sufficient fulness in the article on 
the neighbouring but smaller parganah Maghar of Go- 
rakhpur.^ It remains only to add a few local details^ 
In copies of AJebar^s Institutes (1596) the two Maghars, undivided as yet 
from one another and from Bdnsi south of the R&pti, are entered as Batanpur- 
Maghar or Eatanpur B^nsi. Before their cession to the British (1801) they 
had lost their B^nsi tappas, while the country around Bakhira had become 
recognized as a separate parganah. Bakhira was soon, however, absorbed in 
Maghar, and that parganah remained tinsevered until 1865. It was then divid¬ 
ed into two portions ; about two-thirds of it being given to the now-born district 
of Basti and the remaining third going to form parganah Maghar of Gorakhpur. 
There are few remains of antiquarian interest. Some of those that exist 

. . ., have been mentioned in the article on Maghar town, 

Antiquities. 

Buchanan refers to several ruinous castles of the Sar- 
nets; but he names only that at Gusiari, which he deemed the most remarkable. 
Here lived for some time one Shin Singh Kachhw&ha, a cadet of the Jaipur 
family, who married a Sarnet noblewoman.^ The popular but comparatively 
modern temple of Shiva at Kop of tappa Bakhira, adjoins a mound of dSris 
to which some ascribe a Dom or Domkatfir and others a Thdru origin. 

ruin is in the style of those attributed to the Th£rus, being a large heap ofhrick 
rubbish, without any traces of a ditch. It is about a third of a mile in diameter, and very 
irregular in its shape, having many projecting corners. Its South-Western quarter is very 
high? but in other parts it is low, and north from it broken bricks are scattered to a consider¬ 
able distance on some high land, although they do not form heaps. In that direction there 
probably have been some small bouses, while the great mass was the chief’s castle. This ruin, 

j ® He was a grandson of the historical Jai Singh I. of Amber, who 

died in leeg; anda son-m-law, apparently, of Mfidha, II. of Bansi. 
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is ealled Kopa. A little way east from the heap is the temple of Shiva. It is a small cnhioal 
building covered by a dome, in the Muhammadan style; and stands at the west end of a tank 
dng by that people, its longest diaoaeter being from east to west.^ 

Except the name Kopesbwar, the Lord of Kopa, there is nothing to denote a coimection witli 
the ruin, although the image may be old enough. About 200 Totaries assemble on the Shiurattri, 

M 4 HAULI 3 a village in tappa Bankat of pargaoah Mahanli and tahsil Ehalil- 
abadj stands near the right bank of the Katnehiaj about 18 miles south-east of 
Basti. That is the distance as the crow flies^ for Mahanli is approached by no 
road. Its population amounted in 1872 to 2^414 souls. 

Mahauli has a third-class police-station and an imperial post-office. It has 
also some historical associations which entitle it to notice. Whether its name^ 
like that of the Mathura Maholi^ is a corruption of Madhupnri matters little* 
But we know that it about 1580 became the stronghold of those Sdrajbansi 
rajas who seized the surrounding country from the Bhars. Having thus 
become the capital ef a principality, it is in 1596 recorded as the capital of the 
parganah which still bears its name ; for in Akhar^s Institutes and this part 
of India the terms principality {raj) and parganah (mahdl) were generally 
synonymous. The Mahauli rajas continued to dwell at Mahauli till about 1780. 
But a great sickness which then fell upon the family^ and was supposed to pro¬ 
ceed from the wrath of a deity, caused their migration to Mahson, The 
remains of their castle were still distinctly visible in the second decade of this 
century. Built on a mound of broken brick, the reputed ruins of a Haru fast¬ 
ness, it was surrounded by a brick rampart which enclosed several buildings of 
the same material The village was in 1814 still surrounded by forests which 
had been planted as a defence against the Musalman cavalry. But before the 
hunger of the plough and the demand for fuel these have long disappeared. 

Mahatjli, a parganah of the Khalilabad and Basti tahsils, occupies the 
south-eastern corner of the district. It juts on the east into Gorakhpur, from 
which it is for some miles divided by the Kuana river. It is bounded on the 
north-east by parganah Maghar, and on the north-north-west by parganah Basti. 
On its concave west-north*western side it is indented by parganah Nagar and 
again skirted for a while by the Kuana. The whole of the Bouth-south-w^tern 
frontier is supplied by the river Gh^gra, which severs the parganah from the 
Faizabad district. Mahauli has 32 tappas. Of these the 22 eastern—Karri, 
Tama, Aorad4nr, Mandar, Fidaipuij Karsand, Deokalli, Muhabra, Chandraoti, 
Bankat, Ajaon, Naudanr, Buzurgwar, Tariapar, Malithi, Kuchri, Satliara, 

> Tlie Muhammadans were not the only people who dug their tanks in this manner, Bu¬ 
chanan seems to have been tmaware that the aboriginal races, his favourite Tharus probably 
included, made their reservoirs Surajhedi^ or longest from east to west- A Hindu tank is gene¬ 
rally Ckandrabedi, or longest from north to south. 
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Taraf-Belghatlaj Sirsi, Bargaon^ East Muradpui’;, and Simri—belong to tlie Klia- 
li'labad talisil. The remaining 10—Kapri-Mahsoiij Karaon, Dehi, Malitoli, Bar- 
gaon-Pagar, Jagannathpur, Charkaila, Kudarha, Kabra^and Seobakhri,—lie, of 
course, in tahsil Basti. The parganah contains 1,096 estates (maUl)^ coinciding 
as a rule with the same number of parishes {mm^a ); and of these 601 are in¬ 
cluded in tahsil Khalilabad. Mahauli had in 1878 an area of 245,153 acres, 
or somewhat over 383 square miles ; and a land-revenue of Es. I 568 j(> 22 . Of 
the former rather more than 212 miles, and of the latter Ks. 93,859, belong to 
the same Khalilabad. 

According to the census of 1872 parganah Maliauli contained 952 inhabited 
sites, of which 608 had less than 200 inhabitants; 277 
ropulation. between 200 and 500 ; 50 between 500 and 1,000 ; 14 

between 1,000 and 2,000; 2 between 2,000 and 3,000; and one between 3,000 
and 5,000. The total population numbered 204,849 souls (95,604 females), 
giving 1,074 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 
184,762 Hindis, of whom 86,031 were females; and 20,087 Musalmans (9,573 
females). Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, 
the census shows 24,936 Brahmans (11,304 females); 7,000 Rajputs (3,223 
females); and 8,451 Baniyis (3,964 females); whilst the great mass of tho 
population is included in the other castes” of the census returns, which show’ a 
total of 144,375 souls (67,480 females). The principal Brahman sub-divisions 
found in this parganah are, the Sarwaria (11,359), Kanaujia (10,360), Gaur 
( 54 ), Gautam (127), and Pande. The Rajputs belong to the Ponwfir (554), 
Bais (1,793), Gautam (301), Parwar (207), Oluiuliin (212),Surajbansi (1,620), 
Bhiraddhwij (213,) Raghubansi ( 6 ),Konohifc, Eajkumar, Gaharwar, Eajbansi, 
Bunder, Sakarwir, Sirnet, Gaur, and Bhumb^r clans; tho EaniyiSs to the 
Agarvval (1,314), Kasaundhan (1,871), Kandu (2,476),and Agarahri (2,323) sub-- 
divisions. Those of the other castes which exceed in number one thousand 
souls each are the Bhar (2,894), Kahar (6,109), Kurmi (17,255), Teli (3,899), 
Dhobi (3,942), Nai (3,390), Oham4r (33,421), AMr (28,214), Qadariya (1,586), 
Barliai (3,085),Lohir ( 2 , 668 ), Kayath (2,839), Khewat (3,426), Tamboli (2,086), 
Kalwir (1,130), Kumhir (3,816), Mali (1,815), Smiar (1,895), Nuniya (1,784), 
Manibe^ (1,278), Koeri (1,581), Koli (2,786), and Rijbhar (1,841). Thefollow- 
ing have less than one thousand members each :—Dharkir, Hhatik, Bari, Atit, 
Bharbhunja, Gosain, Bairagi, Pasi, Bhat, Khakrob, Thatbera, Lodha, Halwai, 
Patwa, Kanjar, Dharhi, Arakh, Baheliya, Sarahiya, Gound,^ Dhuna, Beldar, 

^ Seea^rticle on pargaURh Amorha, ** Population/^ note. ® See similar note to article 

on parganali Binsi 
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Seori, Jaiswar, Ramaiya, Kharwar, and RTanaksliahi. The Mnsalmans are 
Pathans (4,223), Shaikhs (2,770), Sayyids(656), Mnghala (178), and unspecified. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 

^ . same census. From these it appears that of the male 

Occupations. , ^ ^ 

adult population (not less than 15 years of age), 563 
belong to the professional class of officials, priests, doctors, and the like ; 2,143 
to the domestic class, including personal servants, water-carriers, barbers, 
sweepers, washermen, &c. 1 1,591 to the commercial class, comprising bankers, 
carriers, and tradesmen of all sorts ; 52,003 to the agricultural class and 
4,226 to the industrial or artisan. A sixth or indefinite class includes 5,488 
persons returned as labourers and 605 as of no specified occupation. Taking 
the total population, irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 20,228 
as landholders, 148,624 as cultivators, and 35,997 as engaged in occupa¬ 
tions unconnected with agriculture. The educational statistics, which are con¬ 
fessedly imperfect, show 848 as able to read and write out of a total male 
population numbering 109,245 souls. 

The Mahauli landscape has no special peculiarities. The parganahis a well- 

Shysioal and agiicultu- alluvial plain of the appearance familiar else- 

lal features. where in the district. The flat horizon is shut in by 

thickly-scattered mango-groves ; in tappa Muhabra and elsewhere are found 
small patches of scanty brushwood jungle ; and in the neighbourhood of the 
Grhagra are long stretches of waste land waving with thatching-grass or stud¬ 
ded with grazing cattle. But forest is just as absent as rock or hill. The 
salient feature of the tract is as usual its rivers, which creep in south-easterly 
or east-south-easterly courses towards the Ghagra. In the direction last- 
mentioned flow the two principal streams, the Ghagra itself and the Ku4na« 
About 1850 the former set northwards at the point where most nearly 
approached by the latter. It in three years cut through the four miles of inter¬ 
vening country, and at length burst into the Euana, which runs in a lower 
bed. The result was a connecting channel which, where it leaves the Ghagra, 
is two or three miles wide. Every rainy season, when this channel is flood¬ 
ed, the autumn crops of eighteen southern tappas are more or less damaged. 
In many places the ground does not dry in time to be sown with a spring crop, 
or at least to be inanured so as to produce a paying one. The expedient of 
growing the vfater-logged soil with winter-rice would probably have been tried 
if possible. The subsiding floods seldom leave behind any beneficial deposit, 
and too often a sterilizing deposit of sand. These facts will sufficiently 
explain the statement that during the term (1840-1862) of the last assessment 
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nearly lO^OOO acres rendered unculturable by the action of tho 

Ghagra. 

From tbe point where reinforced by this channel^ the once quiet Ku4na has 
•during the rains become a great branch of the greater river. For navigation, 
except by tbe smallest craft, it was temporarily spoilt. When the floods subsi¬ 
ded, they were found to have shoaled up the river witli sand-banks or snagged 
its channels with uprooted trees. A southward movement of the Gh%ra has 
now somewhat reduced the evil. But one of the first results of the former 
change was the dilution of half Mukhlispur grain-mart. The principal affluents 
of the KuAna are the Manwar, which joins it on the right bank just above 
Lalganj, near the Nagar frontier ; and the Katnehia, which after a long south¬ 
easterly course through the parganab finds a mouth just above Mukhlispur, 
in the eastern centre of the tract. 

The two latter streams and others are utilised for purposes of irrigation^ but 
the principal sources of water for the fields are lagoons, ponds, and wells. The 
lagoons seem during late years to have shrunk considerably^ Not only 
does cultivation make far greater demands on their water than formerly 5 but 
into them, since the conversion of forests into fields, the rains wash more silt. 
The settlement report (1862) describes the distance of water from the surface 
as small;” but of the watered area it gives more precise details. Of tho 
total cultivation, 135,394 acres, no less than 104,182 are recorded as irrigated* 

The soils are as usual called loam {doras)^ clay {mattiijdr)^ and sand (balua)^ 
But here as elsewhere the settlement surveyors seem to have made their classi¬ 
fication with no very scientific accuracy. It is often hard to decide when clay 
is sufficiently sandy to be styled loam; and they ‘ seem to have often evaded 
the difficulty by classing as the former all lands cropped in autumn, as the 
latter all lands cropped in spring. Much that appeared as mattiyfi,r and 
baluain the former papers,” writes Mr. Wilson, ‘4s now recorded as doras. 
This is in many cases owing to the reduction of the harshness of the soil by 
manuring, irrigation, etc.” But such processes are insufficient to turn clay 
or sand into loam. And the nomenclature adopted seems hardly less artificial 
than that of the people themselves, wffio class soils as near (goind) the village^, 
midland {miydna)^ and far {pallu) from the village. 

The area sown for the spring harvest is more than five times as large as that 
sown for the autumnal. Noting roughly in thousands of acres the space occupied 
by each of the principal spring crops, we should get the following Results 
Wheat, 38|; barley or mixed barley and wheat, 20|; mixed barley and purple 
peas 18^; arhar pulse 13|; and white peas^ Ilf. Marked in the 
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same manner, the chief autumn growths would stand thus : Eices, 13 J ; and urd 
pulse, 6. The owners of the soil which produces these crops are chiefly Surajbansi 
Eajputs; amongst their tenantry Kurmis, Ahirs, Koeris, and Chamars preyaiL 
An agricultural tract with no large towns, Mahauli has no important pro¬ 
duct, except its crops. Its only manufactures are the 
Economical features. sugar and printed cloths of Lalganj and the coarse 

blankets of Hainsar. The parganah was formerly famed for its cattle; and 
though these have decreased as pasturage has been brought under the plough, 
the cattle-trade is still considerable. The only markets whose trade extends 
beyond the parganah,’’ notes the writer last quoted, are Gaeghat and Mukhlis- 
pur for grain and Lalganj for sugar and cloths. On the whole the markets 
are not flourishing. The banks of the Ghagra are low and present no site suit¬ 
able for a bazar. Gaeghat, the nearest to the Gh^ra, suffered from attacks in 
the Mutiny; and Lalganj and Mnkhlispur have suffered from the shoaling of 
the Kuana, on which they are situate, a great part of their trade being taken 
up by the bazar of Dhakwa, lower down that river. This is not, however, very 
material. The country is so level that it can be crossed by carts in every 
direction, and the difference of a few miles in distance is scarcely felt.” The 
parganah is, nevertheless, drained by four unmetalled roads. On one of these 
stands Mukhlispur; on a second, Lalganj; on the third, Gaeghat and Chhapra- 
ghat ; on the fourth, Mahson, Though unmentioned by Mr. Wilson, Chhap- 
iBghat and Mahson are places of some importance. So are Hariharpur and 
the old parganah capital Mahauli, of which neither stands on any officially recog¬ 
nized highway. 

The earliest traditional masters of Mahauli were Eajbhars and Tharus. But 
about 1580 the aborigines were expelled by those Su- 
rajbansi Eajputs who founded the Mahauli principality 
and who are still the chief landholders of the parganah. The new-comers made 
Mahauli village their capital,- but the present raja, a descendant of the first, 
lives at Mahson. In the Institutes of Akbar (1596) the parganah is entered as a 
part of the Gorakhpur district Gorakhpur division (sarHr), and Oudh 

province {sdba). About a century and a quarter afterwards the rule of the 
Dehli emperors gave place to that of their now independent Oudh viceroy. 
But it is probable that Mahauli still remained a part of the Gorakhpur district. 
And of the Gorakhpur district (zila)^ as remodelled by the British, it remained 
apart after its cession (1801) to the East India Company. The demands 
assessed upon the parganah at successive British settlements of land revenue 
have been : in 1803, Ks. 35,435 ;in 1806, Es. 52,336; Es. 55,109 in 1809 ; 
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Es. 61,979 ill 1813 5 in 1840, Es. 1,34,090; and in 1862, Bs* 1,66,613. The 
enormous increase since the first decade of British rule shows the strides with 
which, under that rule, cultivation has advanced. Daring the second decade 
Buchanan notes the existence within the parganah of two long stunted forests, 
very ugly.’’ But these have succumbed before the plough. 

The only antiquities mentioned by the same author are the remains of three 
Surajbansi castles. Of these one has been mentioned 
in the article on Mahauli village ; and of all three it 
may now be said that perienmt etiam mince. When Buchanan wrote the par* 
ganah was included in the police-circle of Sanichara, a still existing village 
which has no other claim to mention. 

Mahson, a large village in tappa Kapri-Mahson of parganah Mahauli and 
tahsilBasti, stands beside the iinmetalled road from Bansi to Lalganj, 7 miles 
south-south-east of the former. When we have said that it in 1872 sheltered 
3,575 inhabitants, we have said almost all that can be said about it. It is, 
however, the seat of the Mahauli raja and a market of some local importance. 

Menhdawal, the largest and commercially the most important town of 
the district, lies in tappa Menhdawal of parganah Maghar and tahsil Khalil- 
abad- Its north latitude is 26°57; its east longitude 89"9; and its distance 
north-east“by-east of Basti 27 miles. The uumetalled road from Basti to 
Karmaini-ghat is here met by several others from Eudhanli, Bansi, Bakhira, 
and elsewhere. The population, being then short of 5,000, is not mentioned 
in the census report of 1847. But it amounted in 1853 to 7,273; in 1865 
to 7 , 349 ; and in 1872 to 8,124. In the year last named the inhabited site was 
returned as measuring 180 acres, and as peopled at a density of 45 to the acre. 
Of the inhabitants as many as 6,842 were Hindiis and as few as 1,282 Musal- 
mans. The people are, writes Dr. Planck ten years ago, well dressed, pros¬ 
perous in appearance.”^ 

Distant some five miles only from the R4pti, about two from the edge of 
the Bakhira lagoon, and even less from the low country 
Site and appearance. flooded during the monsoon by those waters, Menh¬ 
dawal stands in a rather damp and malarious locality. Issuing from its 
north-eastern and south-eastern outskirts respectively, two natural water¬ 
courses convey its surface drainage southwards towards the lagoon. The town 
itself consists mostly of mud huts, irregularly grouped about a winding road 
?hose general direction is north-eastwards. This main street is joined or 
>ssed by others, the ohM quadrivium being that called the Chauk or Square-^ 

■ ^Sanitarj^ Commissioneff^s Report, 1870. 
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the principal market-place of Meiilidawal. Towards their junction in this 
centre all the roads are lined with fair shops. But the appearance of business 
is greater than the appearance of orderly arrangement in the bnildirtgs. 

West of the Square one cf the roads opens out into another market-place. 
This, a widish space flanked by excellent honse.s, while graced within by trees 
and'wells, is devoted chiefly to cotton. Some of the buildings are fronted by 
palisaded enclosures for the storing of that commodity; but there are also 
good shops for the sale of other articles. Towards the north of the town 
are yet two more market-places—one dealing chiefly in Nepalese goods, the 
other in tobacco. Tlie last, a square of goodly houses enclosing goodly trees, 
is perhaps the pleasantest part of Menhdawai. But the bulk of the town is a 
rambling collection of hovels, accompanied by the usual coinpleoient of pits 
dug to supply material for mud-walls, tiles, and bricks. N’limerous vrells 
supply good drinking-water at a depth, in the cold weather, of 15 feet. But 
they are not always tended with tlie care they deserve. Bind and filthy 
w^ater,” wrote Dr. Planck some years ago, announced the neighbourhood 
of a well almost, as surely as an unpleasant odour announced the neighbour¬ 
hood of an excavation ” 

On an open space traversed by the main road stands the first-class police- 
station. Beside the same thoroughfare on the south rises a Thakurdwara or 
temple of Krishna; whilst a second on the northern outskirts reminds one 
that Menhdawai is above all things a town of Hindus. It is said that every 
house has its cow. The place boasts also an imperial post-office, a branch 
dispensary, and a tahsili school. The sardi or native hostelry is a shop-like 
building on the main road. 

The Chaukidari Act (XX. of 185tj) is in force. During 1878-79 the 

house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance 
Hoiisc^t&x * 

of Rs. 717 from the preceding year, gave a total 

income of Es, 2,604. The expenditure, which was chiefly ou police (Es. 797) 

and conservancy (Rs. 324), amounted to Es. 1,193. The returns showed 

1,400 houses, of wffiich 432 were assessed with the tax : the incidence being 

Rs. 4-5-11 per house assessed and Re. 0-3-9 per head of population. Some 

idea of the town’s growth during the past 65 years may be gathered from the 

statement that about 1815 it had but 500 houses.^ 

Menhdawai is now^, as already mentioned, the principal mart of the district. 

Its trade consists chiefly in the exchange of goods 

from the Nep41 hills for goods from the Ganges plain. 

* Eastern India^ IL, 392. 
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But in its markets may be seen also articles from the Nep^ilese Tarai and from 
England. The most considerable Nepalese imports brought as a rule from 
Biitwal are iron^ copper-coinage, nnhusked rice and other grain, chiretta and 
other drugs, ginger and other spices (tumeric, cardamums, cIotcs, cinnamon, 
chilies, pepper, hill betel-uut, coriander-seed, etc.), fibre maimlachiros (tdt and 
hhangTa)^ vegetable dyes, h'anhas grass, and clarified butter. The imports from 
places in these provinces—from Cawnpore, Allahabad, Mirzapur, and Grorakh- 
pur—are raw cotton, eotton-stulfs, English and native, salt, metal vessels, 
-sugar, and hides. The last are exported chiefly to Pcitna in Bengal. From 
Saran in the same province are brought for local consumption largo quantities 
of tobacco ; and in the tobacco-market live several agents of Chhapra mer¬ 
chants, wholesale dealers in this solacing drug. The weekly market-days are 
supplemented by three yearly fairs: one hold on the Bumlila festival in Sep- 
tember-October (Kuar); the second at the feast of the wedding of RAma in 
November-Deceinber (Aghan); and last on the birthday of Shiva (Shitirfittri) 
in February-MarcL But at none of these meetings is the attondanco large. 
The number of visitors is reckoned at 3,000 for the first and 1,000 each for the 
•second and third. 

The town was founded by one Damodar Singh, who recoivod from his 
chieftain, the BAnsi rAja, a large fief in the neighbour¬ 
hood. On this grant the original market was estab¬ 
lished by one of his descendants; but the warlike pedlars known as Banjaras 
are perhaps entitled to some share of the credit. MenhdAwal parish {mmma) 
is still owned partly by RAjputs and partly by BanjAras. Tlio former gavci 
•some trouble during the Groat Rebellion, when the landB of Hargovind Singh 
became forfeit for treason; the latter call thomsolveB NAik, a title which is 
properly due only to the chiefs of their clan. 

MiSRAtfLiA, a village in tappa BarikpAr of parganah BAnsi and tahsil 
DomariAganj, stands about 34 miles in a direct lino north-by-oast of Basti. 
The distance by road and cross-country track is, however, some 20 milos greater. 
iNot far from the village on the north-west lies an extensive forest tract; not 
far from it on the north-east the Sikri watercourse joins the Burlu RApti riven 
The population amounted in 1872 to 166 persons only; and Misraulia is mentioned 
merely as the site of a third-class police-station and a district post-office* 

Nagar, a village in tappa Nagar or Haveli of parganah Nagar and tahsR 
Basti, has some slight historical interest* A map in General Cunningham’s 
Archmologkid Surmy EeporU^ seems to identify it with the Kapila-nagAra where 

^ Yol. I, plate 1* 
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Buddha was born ; but the real site of that prophet’s birthplace is^ as above 
shown/ extremely doubtful. Buddha was probably a Gautam Eajput ; and it 
is an odd coincidence, through nothing more, that hTagar in the fourteenth 
century became the capital of a Gautam principality. From that time until 
1858 its castle remained the seat of those Gautam rajas who before the dawn 
of British sway were the practically independent rulers of parganah Nagar. 
Their history^ has been told elsewhere.^ It need only be added that Nagar, 
which in 1872 had 2,054 inhabitants, stands on the shore of the Chandu lake, 

6 miles south-west of Basti; and that it holds a small fair in April-May (Bai- 
sakh). 

Nagar or Aurangabad-Nagar, a parganah of the Haraia and Basti 
tahsils, is bounded on its convex east-south-eastern side by parganah Mahauli, 
the Kuana river forming a part of the boundary; on norfch-by-east by parganah 
Basti, the Kuana and its afBuent, the Rawai, supplying most of the border; on west- 
north-west by parganah Amorha, the Manwar river being for a short distance 
the dividing-line ; and on south-south-west by the Ghagra river, which severs 
it from the Faizabad district. Kagar has 12 tappas. Of these the 7 eastern— 
Dobakhra, Kagar, Kiira, Pipra, Pilai, Kanaila, and Kalw'ari—^belong to the 
Basti tahsil. The western and larger remainder, included in tahsil Haraia, 
consists of tappas Aujhi, Manwarpara, Nawai, Khuriar, and Ganeshpur. The 
parganah contains 670 estates {mahdl}^ coinciding as a rule with the same 
number of parishes (mauza ); and of these 348 are in the Haraia tahsil. Nagar 
had in 1878 an area of 134,524 acres, or nearly 210| square miles; and a land- 
revenue of Bs. 1,10,742. Of the former over 115;^ miles, and of the latter 
Rs. 54,341, belong to tahsil Haraia. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Nagar contained 586 inhabited 
sites, of which 387 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 162 
ropnlatioD. between 200 and 500; 28 between 500 and 1,000; 6 

between 1,000 and 2,000; and 3 between 2,000 and 3,000. 

The population numbered 124,482 souls (58,673 females), giving 1,199 to 
the square mile. Classified according to religion there w^ere 112,164 Hindiis, of 
whom 52,704 were females ; 12,317 Musalmans (5,969 females), and one Chris¬ 
tian. Distributing the Hindu population among the four great classes, the census 
shows 16,984 Brahmans (8,155 females); 5,878 Rajputs f2,597 females); and 
5,352 Baniy^s (2,545 females); whilst the great mass of the population » 
included in the otier castes,^’ which show a total of 83,950 souls (39,406 
females). The principal Brahman sub-divisions found in this parganah are the 

* P. 716. ® .SKpm>pp. 6:9-Sl, 
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Occupations. 


Sarwaria (8,500), Kanaiijia (197), Gaiir (1,343), Gautam (6), Paude, Sandal- 
dwipi, Lohma, Gorakhbansi, Kashmiri, Saadel, Nivvan, A^asisht, and Pachgoti. 
The Rajputs belong to the Panwar (35), Bais (241), Gautam (3,354), Parwar 
(134), Chauhan (60), Siirajbansi (289), Bharaddhwaj (3,533), Raghiibansi (22), 
Konohik, Jaiswar, Bachgoti, Bisen, Bhuinhar, Mahrawar, and Raikawar clause 
the Baniyas to the Agar\v£ (222), Kasaundhan (1,956), Kandu (559), Agarahri 
(2,054), Panw^r, and Rastogi sub-divisions. Those of the othe^ castes which 
exceed in number one thousand souls each are the Bhar (1,675), Kahar (3,045), 
Kurmi (13,669), Tell (2,568), Dhobi (2,308), i^ai (2,193), Chamar (19,916), 
Ahir (14,372), Barhai (2,150), Lohar (1,729), Kayath (1,447), Tamboli (2,152), 
Kumhar (2,465), Chai (1,279), Nuniya (1,758), and Kori (1,691). The follow^- 
ing have less than one thousand members each :—Gadariya, Khewat, Kalvvar, 
Dharkar, Ehatik, Bkri, Atit, Mali, Sonar, Manibe,'^ Bharbhunja, Gosain, 
Bair^gi, Pasi, Bhat, Khakrob, Thathera, Koli, Lodha, Halwai, Patwa, Kanjar, 
Bhuinhar, Gound,^ Jat, Bargain, and Chhipi. The Musalmans are Shaikhs, 
(991), Pathans (1,328), Sayyids (47), Miighals (16), and unspecified. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
same census. From these it appears that of the male 
adult population (not less than 15 years of age), 650 
belong to the professional class of officials, priests, doctors, and the like ; 
2,217 to the domestic class, including personal servants, w’^ater-car- 
riers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,354 to the commercial class, 
comprising bankers, carriers, and tradesmen of all sorts; 28,910 to the agricul¬ 
tural class; and 3,249 to the industrial or artisan. A sixth or indefinite class 
includes 2,929 persons returned as labourers and 312 as of no specified occupa¬ 
tion. Taking the total population, irrespective of age or sex, the same returns 
give 14,577 as landholders, 80,710 as cultivators, and 30,195 as engaged in 
occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educational statistics, wdiich 
are confessedly imperfect, show 438 as able to read and write out of a total 
male population numbering 65,809 souls. 

IJagar slopes gently, with no sudden elevations or depressions, towards the 

Physical and agricul- east-soiith-east. Like the rest of the district, it is one 
tnral features. fruit grove. Compared 

with that of surrounding parganahs, its soil is undoubteclly poor. But the 
poverty is merely comparative, for the average productiveness of the tract is not 
low. True that the only tappas which can be called pre-eminently fertile are 

j ^See article on parganah Amorha, ^'Population/’ note^ ® CorreBpondingnote to 

article on paigana Bansi. ^ 
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tlie southern tappas, Anjhi and Kalwari. But except on the sandy fields of the 
eastern Kura and Pipra, the crops are everywhere fair. The almost unbroken 
waves of cultivation,” writes Mr. P. J. White, beautiful mango-groves, 
nuraeroiis reservoirs of water, many streams and streamlets; the villages safely 
enclosed by hedges of cactus and coolly sheltered by a dense shady belt of 
tamarind, bambu, pipal, or other large trees ; cattle dotting the plain amid the 
•limited waste-plots—all combine to give a picturesque beauty and cheerfulness 
to the physical aspect of the parganah. The contrast is as emphatic as it pos¬ 
sibly can be to the dull, bare, arid plains and uncomfortably exposed, hot-look¬ 
ing, red-brick villages of Bundelkhand.” 

The Ghagra and the Kuana merely bound the parganah. But the Rawai 
traverses its north-eastern corner, and the Manwar, with an east-south-easterly 
course, pierces it from end to end ; a watercourse called the Manjhauri, an 
aiHuent of the Kuana, skirts for some distance the north of tappa Ganeshpur 
and the parganah. Another called the Machwai passes through the north¬ 
western tappas to fall into the Ohanda-tal, the greatest of the local lagoons. 
The surplus waters of this reservoir find their way through an old canal into 
the Manwar, just below Nagahra village. The Chandu-tal lies in tappa Kagar 
or Haveli; the next largest lagoons are those at Marhni in tappa Khuriar and 
Som in tappa Kanaila. All these sheets of water are valuable fisheries. All 
are sown with water-nuts {smgdra) and spontaneously produce wild-rice {tina)^ 
But many smaller lakelets and ponds are scattered over the face of the country. 

In the diwdra villages—that is in the tract skirting the Ghagra and subject 
to its inundations—the climate is unhealthy. Here goitre is not uncommon. 
About the middle of the parganah, again, on the brink of the Machwm water¬ 
course, the population suffers from fever in the months just succeeding the 
rainy season. But with these exceptions the parganah is fairly salubrious. 

The total cultivated area, 86,465 acres, was at assessment divided into three 
classes of soil. These were loam or doras (55,792 acres), clay or mattigdr 
(16,541), and sand or balua (14,132). No less than 75,376 acres of the same 
area were returned as irrigated from the Manwar, water-courses, lagoons, ponds, 
and wells. In some other parts of these provinces irrigation from wells is 
considered the best, and the people ask wdiat is better for the crop than the 
milk of the mother which bore it ?” Here however, being supposed to contain 
a fertilizing sediment, the water from the four first-named sources is preferred. 
Water lies at an average depth of less than 22 feet from the surface. 

The area tilled for the spring harvest prevails over that tilled for the 
autumn harvest in the proportion of about 56 to 30. Roughly noting in 
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thousands of acres the spaces occupied by the principal crops of the fonnor, wo 
get: wheat, 21|; arhar pulse, 9 ; mixed barley and purple peas [jaukirdi), ; 
barley alone, ; sugarcane, 4; and gram pulse, 4. Marked in the same manner, 
the chief autumn growths stand as Ibllows ; liices, 144; urd or mdsh pulse, 
5|; mot,hi pulse, 4:^; and kodo millet, 3;}. Amongst the owners of the soils 
which produce these crops Gautam Rajputs are largely represented. The 
bulk of tappa Ganesbpur, with a few villages in tappas Dobakhra and Nawiii, 
is held at a small quit-rent by a Musalman family still known as the Pindaras. 


Economical features. 


This ta^alluqa was granted to their ancestor Kiklir JBakli.sh, a Piiulari chief 
whom the British Government wished to provide with sufHciont means fora 
peaceful livelihood (1818-19).^ 

Nagar has but one manufaeture of any note—the chintz mA gilt cloths 
prepared by the cotton-printers (Chhipi) of Baliadurpur. 
Tlieso stuflPs are extensively sold not only in tlio district 
itself, bnt even in Biltwal of Nopal Tlio main trade of the parganali is as usual 
its trade in grain ; bnt there is also some commerce in home-made or imported 
cloth, and in imported sjiices, tobacco, cotton, copper and brass utensils. The 
principal marts arc Bahadurf)ur, Fandtir, Kalwjun, and the old pargatnih capital 
Nagar, whore a small yearly fair is hold in April-May. TIic minor market; 
villages are Bchra, Gamislipur, Gotwa, and Fipra.. The larger mark(d.s {h(Uli)> 
are hold twice, tlie smaller on(‘.o weekly. The large external towns witli whicdi 
the places just natned carry on their trade arc Menhdawal of Maghar, Biskoluir 
of Bansi, Belwa of Amorha, and Barhalganj of Gorakhpur* Water communi¬ 
cation with the two last is iiroviclod by tlie Ghagra. N?ivigable also arcs the Knana 
and, in the rainy season, the Manwar. The metalled Basti aitd Faizabad road 
spans the north of the |)arganah, jaissing the old tahsil capital Capkiinganj. 
From it branches near the Basti border an iminetalled lino toTaiida of B'uiz/a- 
bad. And this second highway is crossed at Kaiwari by a third of the same 
class, running almost parallel to the Ghagra. 

The earliest possession of parganali Nagar is by diftbting traditions assigned 
tobotli the Domkatars and the Bhars. But the aboriginal 
occupants, wboavor tUoy wore, soem to have boon (y'ceted 
in tbe first half of the fourteentb century by Gautam Ri'ijjmts. The Gautama 
fixed their capital at Nagar, and uutil tlio rebellion of 1858 suppUod tho parganah 
with a r4ja. But though a separate principality, the tract does not appear 
under its own name in Akbar’s Imtitutes ( 1596 ). It is generally identified with 
Rihlapira or Kihlap^ira, a parganah which tliat work places in the Gorakhpuir 

^ Supra p. ass. 


History. 
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district (daetiv) and division {sarMr) of the Ondh province Since the 

beginning of the eighteenth century Nagar has passed through much the same 
vicissitudes as other parts of the district. It was usurped by the Oudh Viceroys 
of the Dehli emperors, and by its Oudh rulers was ceded to the British (1801). 
The land-taxes assessed at successive British settlements were :—in 1803, 
Rs. 58,784; in 1806, Es. 54,970 ; Es. 55,483 in 1809 ; Rs. 54^243 in 1813; 
in 1840, Rs. 76,796 ; and in 1865 Es. 1,17,814. The great increase since 
1813 will not fail to arrest attention; for it means a vast advance in tillage as 
well as in State income. It is well that the parganah was not permanently 
settled three years earlier, when the Collector reported that cultivation w'as suffi¬ 
ciently extensive to justify such treatment.^ 

Nagar seems indeed to have been cleared of forests earlier than the more 
northern parganahs of the district. In 1814 Buchanan 
Antiquities. describes “ the plantations as moderate, although many 

still are superfluous.”® The only antiquities which he mentions are the raja’s 
castle at Nagar and the fortifications of Ganeshpur; the latter consisting as 
usual of a ditch/ an earthen rampart, and a bambu hedge. 

NakkAtha, a village in tappa Chaur of parganah and tahsil Bdnsi, stands 
on the north or left bank of the Eapti river, some 33 miles north-north-east of 
Basti. Just opposite on the southern bank rises the town of Bansi, whereof 
Narkatha may perhaps be considered a suburb. On the ferry wffiich connects 
the village with the town converge two unmetalled roads from the north. 

Narkatha is remarkable for its population, which in 1872 numbered 3,808; 
and also as the present seat of the Bansi rajas. Scared out of Bansi-castle by 
the malevolent ghost of a Brahman, they about 1760 migrated across the 
river and built here a new house. This at first consisted of an one-storied mud- 
built quadrangle flanked by two-storied towers® of the same material But for 
mud has since been substituted brick. 

Paieaulia, a village in tappa Eatanpur of parganah Basti and tahsii 
Haraia, forms the extreme end of the wedge between the Eavrai river and a 
southern tributary. Standing on a cart-track, 73 miles west-north-west of Basti, 
it had in 1872 a population of 498. 

Here are a third-class police-station and a district post-office. Paikauiia 
was in 1814 the only place in the parganah, except Basti, which could be 

1 Letter in Board^s Records, 9tL March, J8l0. ^ His description applies more strictly 

f. +vTp lftlice circle of Mahnadabar, which almost, however, coincided with the existing parga- 
fah The h^-qnarters of the circle, Mahnfidabar Tillage, was destroy^ during the Mutiny, 
Zi muft not beranfused TOth the small mart thus called in tapi^a Atroh of parganah feati 

mme simply means •< the pool of trees “//XTsT® ““ “ " 

Where both mahnas and pools are numerous. Eastern India, II., 396. 
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called a town.^ But its commercial importance, if it ever possessed any, lias 
declined. 

Parasra'mpuk, a village in tappa Bangawan of pargana Amorlia and talisil 
Haraia, is remarkable only as the site of a third-class police-station. The popu¬ 
lation amounted in 1872 to 832 persons only. The distance west-north-west 
of Basti is about 30 miles as the crow flies ; for no road has as yet reached the 
village. 

liAstfLPUR, or Easulpur-Ghaus, a parganah of the Domariaganj tahsil, is 
hounded ou the east by parganah Bansi ; on north-east-by-north again by 
B4nsi, the Parasi and Ikrari watercourses supplying a partial boundary ; on its 
jagged west-south-western side by the Gonda district, from which it is severed 
chiefly by the Ritpti and Kuana rivers ; on south-east-by-south by parganabs 
Basti and Magbar. Rasulpur is sub-divided into 8 tappas, called Awainia, 
Karhi, lialaur, Sagara, Chhapia, Xdampur, Bhanpur, and Sehari. It contains 
727 estates (mahdl), coinciding as a rule with the same number of parishes 
(mawza). The parganah had in 1878 an area of 211,275 acres, or somewhat 
over 330 square miles ; and a land revenue (excluding cesses) of Rs. 1,53,191. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Rasulpur contained (545 inha¬ 
bited sites, of which 347 had less than 200 inhabitants; 239 
lopulation. between 200 and 500; 49 between 500 and 1,000, and 10 

between 1,000 and 2,000. 

The population numbered 164,101 souls (76,951 females), giving 495 to the 
square mile. Classified according to religion there were 126,275 Hindus, 
(59,109 females): and 37,826' Musalmdns (17,842 females). Distributing 
the Hindu population among the four great classes the census shows 17,384 
Brahmans (8,172 females); 2,557 Rajputs (1,127 females) ; and 4,253 Baniyfo 
(2,025 females); whilst the great mass of the population is included in the 
other castes,’^ which shew a total of 102,081 souls (47,785 females). The 
principal Brdhman' sub-divisions found in this parganah are the Sarwaria 
(2,565), Kanaujia (947), Gaur (303), Gautam (10), Pande, Sangaldwipi, Sbu- 
kul, Tiwari, and Misr. The Rajputs belong to the Panwir (60), Bais (906), 
Gautam (49), Parwdr (21), Ohauh^ii (238), Siirajbansi (123), Bharaddhw4j (3), 
Edghubansi (113), Kulhans, Chandrabaiisi, and Bargdjar clans ; the Baniyas to 
the Agarwal (294), Kasaundhan (1,555), Kdndu (82), Agarahri (1,713), Dasa, 
and Bandarwar sub-divisions. Those of the other castes which exceed in num¬ 
ber one thousand souls each are the Bhar (1,569), Kahdr (3,228), Kurmi, 

^ Sastdrn Indian 11,^ S90. Tlie areas described by Buchanan were police circles. Bat this 
Basti police circle corresponded pretty closely with the modern parganah. 
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(10,060), Teli (2,622), Dbobi (2,203), Nai (1,481), Chamar (22,999), AMr 
(16,424), Gadariya (1,079), Barliai (3,615), Lobar (1,781), Kayath (3,457), 
Khewat (1,291), Tamboli (2,516), Kalwar (1,185), Knnihar (2,948), Cbai (1,587), 
Mali (7,865), Sunar (1,200), Nuniya (2,457), Koli (1,409), and Arakh (1,477)* 
The following have less than one thousand members each r-—Dharkar, Ehatik, 
Bari, Atit, Manibe,^ Bharbhnnja, Gosain, Bairagi, Pasi, Bhat, Khakrob, Tha- 
thera, Lodha, Rajbhar, Halwm, Patwa, Kanjar, Dbarhi, JDhnna, Jat, Orb, and 
Nat The Musabnans are Shaikhs (6,919), Sayyids (1,745), Patbans (i,594)j 
Mughals (193), and unspecified. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the same 
census. From these it appears that of the male adult 

Occupations. 

population (not less than 15 years of age), 341 belong to the 
professional class of officials, doctors, and the like ; 2,841 to the domestic class, 
which includes servants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 
1,121 to the commercial, comprising bankers, carriers, and tradesmen of all 
sorts; 37,385 to the agricultural class , and 4,889 to the industrial or artisan^ 
A sixlh or indefinite class includes 4,137 persons returned as labourers and 
640 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of 
aige or sex, the same returns give 13,214 as landholders, 1,09,477 as culti¬ 
vators, and 41,410 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture* 
The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 708 as able to 
read and write out of a total male population numbering 87,150 souls. 

The parganah is a level tract of ploughed fields interspersed with mango-^ 
Physical and agricultu- groves. Turning eastwards across it after forming the 
rai features. Gonda border, the Eapti divides it into two not very 

unequal portions. But to the bed of that river the country slopes upwards 
rather than downwards. The Eapti seems to flow rather along the ridge of a 
watershed than in any depressed basin. And, except for a short distance along 
the northern bank, it receives almost none of the parganah drainage- 

The remaining streams, rising near the Eapti and flowing away from it, 
suggest the idea of escape channels from that river. The surplus water of the- 
northern tappas is carried off by the Parasi and its affluent, the Ikrari water¬ 
course, which, as already noted, supply for some distance the northern border. 
The sonthem tappas are drained into the Ku4na, which rises in the next dis¬ 
trict; into the * A mi, which rises within the parganah; and into the Eihawa 
watercourse, another home-bred stream which replenishes the Ku4na. The 
hanks of these smaller rivers consist to a considerable distance of the most 
1 See article on parganali Amorba, ** Population/* note. 
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impracticable soil; very bard and often covered by a saline efflorescence that stops 
almost all vegetation.’’^ The Kuana is fringed as usual with a stretch of 
scrubwood but the parganah can boast no nearer approach to a forest. 

Of lagoons it has a large allowance. The greatest is the Pathra-tal, which 
lies partly in tappa Sagara and partly in parganah Bansi. Next in size are 
the Sewand and Indwar tais of tappa Awainia, the Piprahia-tal of tappa Chha- 
piya^ and two other sheets of water not far south-west of the Pathra4al itself. 
The field irrigation is of two kinds: by lift from lagoons and ponds and by 
lever and pot from wells. The latter method is seldom adopted except for the 
sake of the rarer and more valuable crops, such as poppy, sugarcane, and 
vegetables. But as water lies but 15 or 16 feet from the surface, lever-wells 
could, if needed, be dug on a far larger scale. Of the 141,379 acres returned 
at assessment (1863) as cultivated, 105,201 were also returned as watered. 

The areas recorded as tilled for the different harvests were : for that of the 
spring 80,362 acres; for that of the autumn, 56,225 ; and for that of the trans¬ 
planted winter rice, 30,784. Noting roughly in thousands of acres the space 
occupied by each of the principal spring crops, we get: wheat, 19 ; barley, 8|; 
arhar pulse, 6|; lentils (tnastir), 5 ; and mustard 3|. Marked in the same 
manner, the chief autumn growths stand in the following order:—Broadcast 
rice, 19 J ; and urd or mdsh pulse, 3|. But these figures show only the area 
temporarily monopolised by each crop ; and except wheat, they are all sometimes 
mixed in the same field or followed in the same field and year by other staples. 
Let us take as an instance a spring crop not hitherto mentioned. Peas when 
grown alone occupy a comparatively small area, but when mixed with other 
crops have a large share in over 11,000 acres. 

The soils which produce these crops are as usual divided into sandy {hahia), 
clayey {mattiydr), and loamy (doras). The sandy mould is of course unmistake- 
able ; but the criterion which the assessment surveyors adopted for the distinc¬ 
tion of clay and loam is very far from apparent. The difference between 
these two soils, writes Mr. Wynne, is absolutely inappreciable.” But to the 
natural composition of the earth they plough the people themselves pay no 
heed. To them all soil is goenr^ migdm, or pallu : that is near the village,” 
midland,” and farthest from the village.” A large proportion of the goenr 
lands are planted with mango-groves, which occupy ’043 of the total cultiva¬ 
ted area. 

To plant such giant orchards has always been deemed a peculiarly merito- 
Hous action. The merit is perhaps greater because the fruit, being far more 
Mr. Wynne’s (para. 2), 
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titan sufficient for the planter’s own family, is as a rule distributed gratis amongst 
the villagers. It is hardly necessary to note that the planter is almost always 
the village landlord. The landlords of Rasulpur are chiefly Brahmans and 
Rajputs. Next after long intervals stand Kayaths and Musalm^ns, Baniyas 
and the monastic orders^; whilst the rest belong to miscellaneous and generally 
lower castes. During the currency of the last settlement ( 1840 - 62 ) the villages 
in the hands of the trading community, a term which includes money-lending 
Brahmans, increased largely. The tenures are mostly of the kinds known as 
perfect paitiddri and zaminddrij while the birt holdings are comparatively few.^ 
Amongst the tenantry the Musalm^ns, Kurmis, Koeris, Muraos, and Lodhs 
are conspicuous as well for their numbers as for the excellence of their cultiva¬ 
tion. 

Its cultivation is Rasulpur’s only remarkable industry. Its manufactures 

^ , are almost limited to the necessaries of life, as that term. 

Economical features. . , , " , . . 

IS understood by a clownish folk spending most of their time 

out of doors. But even of these necessaries some are imported. Though the 
preparation of saltpetre is allowed, salt must be brought from elsewhere ; and 
a considerable portion of the cloth and the metal vessels used is foreign. It 
may be noted that the principal mart for salt is Bayara of tappa Bhanpur. 
For the sale of the agricultnral raw produce, which is the parganah’s on© 
important merchandise, weekly markets are held in many obscure villages^ 
Such are Chaukanda of tappa Karhi, Bhawaniganj of tappa Bhanpur, and 
Bhagobhar of tappa Sagara. The yearly fairs of Bhari in Sagara, Halaur in 
the tappa of that ilk, and Katesarnafch in Karhi/ provide an occasional opportunity 
of buying and selling all commodities for which any demand exists. But thera 
are a few marts of a somewhat more than merely local ambition—^marts which 
export to other parganahs and districts a little sugar and a great deal of grain. 
Amongst these may be mentioned Singarjot, Bhitaria, Bharautia, Gaura, and 
Tighra, all on the Rapti. Their exports wend as a rule down-stream, to Barhaj of 
Gorakhpur ; but the exports of all together are not equal to those of Uska, in 

^Bairagis and Gosdins. -SiMpra, pp. 669-71. ® The fair at Bhari has been men¬ 

tioned in a separate article. The Eatesarnath assembly, held in honour of Mahadeo or Shiva, 
lasts for about a fortnight in Pebruary-March (Phalgun). Taking place on the very moveable 
Muhammadan feast of Muhurram, the Halaur gathering may according to the year take place 
in any one of the English months. It is held at the shrine (dargdli) oi a saint ^ named Haznit 
Shah Sayyid Abd-iir-Rasui, who is said to have come from Khurasan in the reign of Alamgir 
(1658-1707). He planted here a sacred tree whose leaves and fruit visitors to the shrine carry 
off as relics (iabarruk). Over hOO) Sayyids, claiming kinship with this * Prophet of Khurasan/ 
divide the proceeds of the five revenue-free villages with which that shrine is endowed. These 
men are found all over the country, from Dehli to Bihar, in every position and in every 
employment. But they still cling tenaciously to the infinitesitnal and constantly diniinishing 
dividends which mark their connection with a locally famous man. 
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the neighbouring B4nsi. The tahsil capital Domariaganj, also on the K4ptij 
has perhaps a rich commercial future. The only obstacle which, in Mr, Wynne’s 
opinion, prevents it from rivalling Uska and becoming a first-rate grain mart is 
the want of local enterprise. He adds that the K4pti is even now easily naviga- 
able ; and that with a little care in removing sunken trees it might become a 
channel of communication not often equalled in the country. The Kuana also 
is navigable. The principal road of the parganah is the unmetalled line from 
Basti to Nepal, by way of Domaridganj. This, which passes near Chankanda 
and Katesarnatb, is quitted south of the Rdpti by two easterly branches; north 
of the Rdpti by a north-westerly branch, near which stands Singarjot. But 
these branches, like the trunk itself, are unmetalled. 

The parganah derives its name from Rasulpur on the Rapti, in tappa 
Halaur. In the first half of the fourteenth century 
it was still held by the Dom or Domkatar rdja of 
6ronda. But the territories of this aboriginal or half-aboriginal ruler were 
about that time annexed by the Kulhdns Rdjputs. The power of the Kulhdns 
tribe gradually dwindled until they had lost their domains in Gonda, and until 
their domains in this district had become divided into the two separate prin¬ 
cipalities of Easiilpnr and Basti. There is still a Kulhdns rdja of Basti, But 
about 1700 Rasdlpur was seized and the Kulhdns ejected by the Bdnsi rdja, 
chief of the Sarnet Rdjputs. 

Meanwhile, in 1596 and the Domesday-book of the emperor Akbar, 
Rasulpur had been entered as a part of the Gorakhpur district (dasithjj 
Gorakhpur division (sarMr), and Oudh province (sSa). But the imperial rule 
was never very strong in this part of the country ; and it was not till about 
1720, when the Viceroy of Oudh assumed independence, that the local rdja 
really felt his sway questioned by any superior power. Even then the Bdnsi 
rdja remained the great magnate. But in 1801 the parganah was ceded by 
Oudh to the East India Company, and the dominion of petty local rulers gave 
place to that of a strong central government. The demands assessed on tlio 
parganah at successive British settlements of land revenue werein 1803, 
Es. 43,230 ; in 1806, Rs. 37,227 ; Rs. 50,135 in 1809 ; Rs. 62,456 in 1813; 
in 1840, Rs. 1,28,343; and in 1862, Es. 1,50,251, 

There are as usual few remains of antiquarian interest. Buchanan mentions 
. moundsof broken brick attributed to the Tharus at Bhdri 

Antiquities. 

v.) and at; a village called “the Elephant’s Trunk” 
^athsari or Hastisanda). Now at this village is said to have dwelt a Thdru 
dbkf or demigod named Samaya ; and in the ruins of a temple called 
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Samayastliaii, at another village called Penriya, was discovered during 1813 
an image which was supposed to represent him. The sculpture differed little 
from those which, found in similar spots, are called Chaturbhnj, Lachhminarayan^ 
Grajadhar, and Basdeo (Vasudeva). There is some reason,.therefore, to suspect, 
^argues Buchanan, that such idols are in fact representations of the Samaya 
Devata of the Tharus. The name implies^ the deity of the reason, time, or 
opportunity. In the present system, however, a goddess presides over the seasons 
(Kalarupini).” At Jamohana near Bhanpur^ were found some 11 years earlier 
two images named Ram and Lachhman. But there was some reason to suspect 
that the Brahman who professed to have ploughed them up had in reality 
brought them from elsewhere, wdth a view of trading on their sanctity. 
The remains of several petty castles built by the Kulhans Rajputs and their 
successors, the Sarnets, are antiquities more undoubtedly genuine. 

Exjdhauli, tile village which gives its name to tappa Riidhauli of parganahi 
Maghar and tahsil Basti, stands besides the unmetalled Basti and Bansi road, 
19 miles north-by-east of the former town. It in 1872 had 2,092 inhabitants. 
Near it flows the river Xmi ; and near it is still left a considerable remnant of 
a.ncient woodland. 

Eudhauli has a second-class police-station and a district post-office. It is 
the head village of a tract known as the Bajhera, which about 1300 was granted 
to the ancestor of its present landlords by raja Jai Singh of Maghar. The ori¬ 
ginal grantee, Bijai Singh, is said to have been a brother of the grantor; and 
his descendants have sometimes been accused of turbulence. The Bajhera 
includes many villages in Rastilpnr as well as in Maghar. 

SiBSi, in tappa Sirsi of parganah Mahauli and tahsil Khalilabad, is the scene 
of a large yearly fair. This, which takes place in March-April, is called the 
Makhaura, and has an estimated attendance of 10,000. The actual and per¬ 
manent population of the village was in 1872 refeurned as only 365. That village 
stands on the right bank of the Kuana, about 36 miles south-east of Basti. 

SiTtArXmpue or Sitarampur-Baburi, a village in tappa Belwa of pargana 
Amorba and tahsfl Haraia, is remarkable for the same reason as the place last 
mentioned. Standing on the banks of the Ghagra, opposite Ajudhya of Faiz- 
abad, it is traversed by the metalled Gorakhpur and Faizabad road, which 
crosses the river by ferry. The distance west of Basti is 30 miles. The village 
had in 1873 only 1,387 inhabitants. But it boasts two great annual fairs, held 
ostensibly for the purpose of religious bathing in the river. The first, named 

1 In Sanskrit and Hindi, which werle probably unknown to the ancient Tharus. ® Jama, 

ahna and Bhanpur are neighbouring villages in tappas Adampnr and Chhapia respectively. 
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Kamki-ka-Nihan, takes place on the full-moon of Karttlk (October-November); 
and is attended by about 100,000 visitors. The second meeting is held in 
Chait (March-April), and has an estimated attendance of 10,000 only. 

Tama, another village with a large yearly fair, lies in tappa south Haveli of 
pargana Maghar and tahsil Khalilabad. The distance east-by-south of 
Basti is 25 miles; and the population amounted in 1872 to 197. 

The fair is held on the Shiurattri festival in February-March, and lasts for 
that one day only. The attendance is variously reckoned at from 9,000 to 
40,000 ; but the business transacted is insignificant, being almost limited to the 
sale of sweetmeats. The primary object of the meeting is worship at the tem¬ 
ple of Shiva. Legend relates that in the woody waste-lands which then sur¬ 
rounded the village sprang up many hundred years ago a phallus [pindi), the 
sacred emblem of that god. Discovered by shepherds who were grazing their 
flock, it has ever since been worshipped. Round the place of discovery was 
built a raised plinth, but for years no temple rose to shelter the miraculous 
stone. The defect was at last remedied by a raja of B^insi, who constructed 
not only a temple but also a tank, a flight of steps descending thereto, and a 
masonry well. He, moreover, planted a mango-grove, placed some Gosains 
from Anola of Gorakhpur in charge of the temple, and endowed it with the 
whole village. The grant was at first untaxed ; but in 1838-39^ it was 
resumed by the British Government, the Gos4ins being admitted to engage for 
the revenue. 

Tilokfur, a village in tappa Budhi of parganah Biinai and tahsil Domarui- 
ganj, lies about 44 miles north-north-west of Basti, but is approached by no 
road. It had in 1872 but 201 inhabitants, and is noticed merely as the site of 
a third-class police-station. 

TJska, a flourishing mart in tappa Nagwa of parganah and tahsil Bansi, 
stands on the right or western bank of the Dhamela, 50 miles north-east of 
Basti. The name of Uska belongs more strictly to a village on the opposite 
side of the river, in tappa Unt4p4r, but is now applied to the cluster of shops 
and houses which has sprung up on the lands of Parti, Hebra, and Mughalha 
villages. In 1872 the population of Uska proper amounted to 501 persons ; 
that of united Parti, Rehra, and Mughdlha to 2,711. 

The market lies on the unmetalled route from Nepal to Gorakhpur, by way 
of Dumdumwa in this district. It is, moreover, built beside a stream which up 
to this point is navigable throughout the year. To these two circumstances 
^ Uska owes its great and increasing prosperity. It is one of the chief emporia 

^ 1246 of the harvest area. 
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for merchandise passing between Nepal and these provinces. Its exports 
and imports are those already ennmerated in the article on the more northern 
Lautan {g, v,). But it is specially remarkable as the centre to which gravitates 
most of the Nepalese mustard and Nepalese fibre manufactures. It has a large 
export trade, not only in the grain of Nepal, but also in that of the surrounding 
British territory. Consisting chiefly of unhusked rice, this grain is sent down 
the Dhamela and Rapti to Barhaj of Gorakhpur. Towards the close of the hot 
season, when the Dhamela begins to shallow, this journey is broken. As far 
as Mohana, at the mouth of that river, the cargoes travel in small canoes, 
and are thence reshipped, in larger vessels, to accomplish the second stage. 
The agents employed in the exportation are known as tattidddrs. In 1864, 
Mr. "Wynne calculated that about 2,160 boatsyeariy conveyed about 648,000 
maunds of grain from Uska down to Barhaj. The Uska registration post of 
the Agriculture and Commerce Department registered, in 1878-79, a greater 
amount of traffic with Nepal than any similar office in the district. The total 
value of goods passing to or from that country was reckoned at Es. 5,04,475. 
Uska has, besides this registration post, a third-class police-station, and an 
imperial post-office. 

The market was founded about 45 years ago by Mr. Oelsen, a Danish 
grantee of waste-lands. The name Uska is perhaps a corruption of Oelsen-ka, 
or Oelsen’s. The n may have become nasal and disappeared ; the second 
vowel, being thus left unprotected, may have followed it. While chief 
officer of the district Mr. Percy Wigram suggested that the importance of 
the mart and the magnitude of its trade would justify the creation of a muni¬ 
cipal committee and the imposition of an octroi-tax. But Uska is eminently 
an emporium, a town through which goods pass on their way to other markets. 
Any tax which in default of close supervision tended to become a transit duty 
would damage its prosperity. And it is perhaps for this reason that Mr. Wig- 
ram’s proposition has as yet borne no fruit. 


End of Volumb VI. 







